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Miss    Eleanor    lracfy'    ,"       T    o    c     ,.P. 

ports   a   great   deal   or   ww 

blind  for  the  blind and  a  so  for  thj£ 

are  more  fortunate  and  can  see.    i     . 

r-^SffSS&s  si 

Jfc  member-  *^«™a*^Sty  themaelvea. 
Aembew  have  ^"Xzen  calls  and  clis- 

^liss  Tracer  baa  "^JJJ*  individuals,  all 
tribntedtwenty-fneRimto 

of   which   «-erc  made   b ,    the- B  ^  ^ 

P'h-  flTS IcSonlnV     acknowledged, 
which   she   nas   l"-'  taken  the- mem- 

During  the  month  ^he  has  taken         J 

bers    out     °\"ftm;    mad     calls    upon 

■to-   nr^o  not  Te  at  the  home;  taken 
those  who  do  not •  »£p     T  ^  read  the 

twelve  out  to  ™tertainI"n       ntire   wcek   on 
Sunshine  columns  for  the  entir 

^ft/ei,  hear",  and  they  are  all  devoted 
to  her-    It  is  a  beautiful  work. 

ig$),  N.  C.-PosL 


JAN    3   ItfUl 


Judge  B.    Woroteek,   presMen 

or    the  in    his    i  i"-1 

•iw'lu 

assumed  charge  of  the  msti't/ution  it  wa- 
.vem!    tint    the  »'«8   :"':" 

von    had    iniaura  I 
is    of    the    appropriations  in* 

$15,454.20.    It   appeaxs   that   no  hills 
were   paid  ore    tnan    bw  rtlK 

:    the    ii  ;a.r. 

When  the  appropriation  for  the  fisfeaM 
Tear  1899  was  a-vwilaiWe  these  bulls 
were  paid  i  irt  at  It  b?  the  former  board, 
The  rttreaenl  beard  of  dweolxws  bave  nm- 
,l,uted  the  affairs  0*  fbe  rnstitortibn,  by 
the  exercise  of  the  ntowt  rigid  economy, 
aot  onfly  wStlhin  the  apprbtoi'liati  ma  made 
l,v  the'  lastt  Legislature,  hut  they  have 
pjidoff  and  di  d  $8,137.20  od   the 

$15,454.20  Indi  '   '''■,:.v.','Mil 

balatioe  due  on  Jus  voeount  of  *£»***.*.* 
Prom  the  accompanying  import  of  the 
pTinicipaD  it  appe'ara  bbolfc  this  deirrttwas 
Caused,   originally,   by  iho  rn<  i  at- 

tendance or  pupils  dnri..g  the  y 
1897  and  1898  wtffcout  a  correistpona- 
•mz  increase  in  the  aplpropa^tions.  I3us 
beans  true,  the  increased  expenditures 
ftWtitulte  an  aMteaifiom  which  tbe  leg- 
islature ought  to  pay.  It  will  be  o">- 
serveJd  th.-t  the  money  reported  on  band 
DecetobeT  1,  1898,  was  almost  entity 
from  the  Corimer  appropriation  -to  A 
bafflftng  fund,  and  was  then  ...due  and  af- 
fp.nward  paid  to  the  contractors. 

■KSying  this  indebtedness  fw  two. 
vears.  and  attempting  to  conrttrct  the  in- 
stitution Within  the  lteSte  of  the  insui- 
ficienl  ajpproprialtione,  made  it  necessary 
for  the  hoard  on  two  oiacastas  to  boi- 
rotw  money,  at  6  per  cent,  interest  to 
meeit  aibsoluteay  necessary  and  presjsfinjT 
expenses." 

""WladelnW^  pa- -Times 
JAN    3   i^/' 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 


WITHOUT  VOICE  OR  SIGHT 


But  a  Few  Words  Are  Said 
for  Them  Herewith 


Some    Information     Revealed,   by    the 

Annual  Report  Al  MT^l.  of  Deaf 

and  Dumb  Insti»njtfon-Im- 


provemc 


nts  inTs  jcs'.od 


The  neiw  report  off  the  superintendent 
of  the  institute  for  the  ftflj^jjjind  Dumb 
and    the    Blind    at    lttileigh     (iwh! 
eludes  ttrr—^nte- -asylum    for   the    bl 
and    the  asylum    for    the    deaf 

and   dumb   and    the  blind)   sta*e«,    among 
cither  th in 

That  there  were  311  students  in  1S0S; 
that  100  have  since  been  admitted  and 
24  re-admiUeii.  5  have  been  graduated, 
-  have  died,  the  time  of  27  has  expired. 
2D  h'»ve  been  returned  home  as  bene- 
fitted, and  106  have  voluntarily  remain- 
ed at  home  after  a  session  at  the  in-sti- 
n.  This  lea\  &g  206  pupils  in  at- 
tendance at  this  da'te. 

Numbers  off  chili1.,  en   are  said  to   a 
the    instruction    of    the,    institution    who 
have  never  been  there;  some  of  the 
worse    condition     than     many     a 
Borne  of  tbero  kesitajte  to  attend 
stiftutton,  even   when  they   are   pro\ 
for,    and    therefore    the    sirperlnltendeni 
suggests  that  ft  law  for  the  contjmfts'orv/ 
education   ot   tho   deaf,    dumb   and   ]>iinil 
be  ena'ited. 

He  hat    the    instlfcutioi 

rhig  pJaut,  a  new  dlnSng  hail! 
means  to  equip  the  farm,  renora'te  th< 
baselraent  and  put  in  pluulbing,  pave  am 
uiai-adaiiii/.e   the   wal  tor  twt 

dorimitoi'ies,    ere.;   ;r.\  uuiasium   eqaiipmen1 
and   :ihr."..-y.  The  nionnx  for   the'.s< 

e^stctj   jiniproweanen'ts,  is   about  .^0, 
000,  in  rouno   nu'mibers. 


SOCIETY  FOR  BLIND;  <:" 


Doctors  NonplusVe<ir— The   Pa- 
tient Had    Prayed    Often  and 
Fervently  for  Light. 

There  is  a  woman  who  believes  that  some 

real    physical    change   came   over   the   face 

(of  nature  when  the  old  eeuturj  died.  When 

,ii-st  peal  of  hells  sounded  tbat  tola  her 

thai    rue   twentieth   century    was  here   her 

Wludness  left    her  and  she  saw  again. 

Doctors  cannot  explain  the  opening  of 
her  eyes.  The  woman  herself  ami  jilt  her 
friends  say  it  was  a  miracle  and  that,  it 
was  in  some  way  associated  with  the  birth 
of  the  new  year. 

Mrs.  George  Baker,  of  No.  103  Walnnt 
avenue.  Trenton,  is  the  woman.  Her  sight 
had  been  failing  for  a  long  time,  and  a 
few  weeks  ago  total  blindness  canue  upon 
her.  She  took  to  her  bed,  weak,  helpless, 
hopeless. 

The  best  physicians  were  brought  in,  but 
they  did  not  think  their  skill  could  avail. 
"The  optic  nerve  js  paralyzed,"  they  said. 
"Site  will  never  isee  again." 

They  treated  her  for  her  general  health, 
however,  and  that  Improved.  She  vras  able 
to  sit  v.o  on  New  Year's  eve.  The  festivi- 
ties were  tinged  with  melancholy  because 
of  her  affliction. 

"If  I  could  only  see  the  lights  and  the 
people,  '  she  said,  as  crowds  swept  by  the 
house  in  New  Year's  merriment. 

Just  as  the  clock  isounded  twelve  the 
woman  sprang  up  with  a  scream  that  star- 
tled  those  around  her. 

••I  can  sec!"  slio  cried.  "1  can 
sec.'     Thank    God!    Thank    Crod!" 

It  was  true.  Nature  had  done  that  which 
the  doctors  believed   impossible. 

"The  medicine  we  gave  her  bad  nothing 
to    do   with    the   cure,     they  acknowledge,! 

lankly.     "What  caused  it  Is  more  than  we 

an   say." 


Same 


is    Changed    and    Office  es   Are 
Elected  for  Next  Term. 

The  annual  aeti<»>al  meeting  of  bhe  Phila- 
delphia Horn*  Tt^rbHjg  Society  aud  Fret 
Circulating  l.iioary  for  the  Blind  was  held 
at  the  r.il'lft  Hou--c.  jjflfeventh  and  Waluut 
streets,  yestif-day  "TrftYrnoon.  The  various 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society 
were  read  aud  it  was  shown  tbat  2326  nooks 
had  been  taken  from  the  library  for  home 
use  during  last  year.  By  the  co-operation 
of  tbe  Free  Library  embossed  books  for  the 
blind  are  being  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States. 

It  was  decided  to  substitute  the  word 
Pennsylvania  for  Philadelphia  in  the  name 
of  the' society.  Officers  for  the  ensuing  term 
were  elected  as  follows:  President,  Judge 
William  N.  Ashman;  vice  presidents  Dundas 
T.  Pratt.  John  P.  Rhoads,  John  B.  Bahd, 
Ferdinand  J.  Dreer;  treasurer,  Frank  Read, 
secretary  Robert  0.  Moon,  M.  1».:  Board  pi 
MaSe/s,  Edward .Ellis  Allen  Judge jWU- 
liam  N.  Ashman,  John  E.  Balrd,  Rev.  Edgai 
Cone,  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Elwyn.  M.  !>.,  H.  W 
Hi  Robert  C.  Moon,  M.  D.,  George  W. 
Fan  Rev.  James  Morrow.  B.  D.,  John  Rod! 
i  nan    Paul.    Dundas    T.    Pratt.    Prank    Head 

\V     iam    11.    RicBardeon,    John    1'.    Kboads.i 
I  John  Thomson,  Mrs.  Beulah  M.  Rhoads,  Mrs 
'     ouis   K.   Fagen,   Mrs.    Edward   Allen    Mrsj 
Howard   Butcher.    Mrs.   Charles    R.   (  olwell 
M?s!  Samuel  Dickson,   Airs    Ma,  gave,    Morn 
M4J,0*-"Wrs.    Thomas   B.   Monis,    Me 
eholson. 


ightless." 

StJoh 


new  century; 

J,  Vt.  Republic 


Date 


Gnvei'imr-Stickney  of  Vermont,  ~ex^' 
offi^TO^commissioner  of  deaf,  dumb, 
blind  and  feeble  minded  children,  has 
designated- Fred  Mayville  of  Milton,  a 
deaf  mute,  as  a  benetieiary  of  this  state 
to  be  educated  at  the  American  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Hartford, 
Conn. 

From 


li     Li 


Jr> 


I  y/<J 


from M  y  .  Wlprnmg  Journal 
JAW     *        01 

SIGHT  CH  TO  e 
DEW CEMTURY 


| As  Midnight  Bells  Pealed 

Blind    Mrs.    Baker 

Saw  Again. 

«..X  MIRACLE!"  SHE  CRIED. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

WO^l.EN  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  HOME 
CALL  FOR  ASSISTANCE. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Rum- 
age  Sale,  which  wil  be  held  at  the  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind,  corner  of 
Gates  and  Tompkins  avenues,  on  Wednes- 
day, Thursday  and  Friday,  Jan.  9,  10  and 
11,  are  calling  upon  the  people  of  Brook- 
lyn to  send  donations  to  the  Home.  They 
want  their  friends  to  ruma^e  for  old 
china,  bric-a-brac,  furniture,  clothing, 
linen,  and  anything, .  in  fact,  which  can 
be  sold,  and  to  donate  it  to  the  Home. 
A  wagon  from  the  Home  will  call  at  any 
address  for  a  donation.  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Candee,  of  253  Garfield  place,  is  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  rum- 
age  sale.  The  membeis  of  the  committee 
are,  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Humstone,  president; 
Mrs.  William  Berri,  vice-president;  Mrs.  ! 
Theodore  Herx,  secretary;  Mrs.  Alfred  J 
Zaiss,  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Ludwig  Nissen.y^ 


W—m 


<d 


ISI.  Y.  News. 

WOMAN  STRICKEN 

SUDDENLY  BLIND 


From 


Mont#omery,Ala.  -  AdvarttoeE1 
JAN    2   lusl 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 


IMPROVEMENTS    HEEDED. 


Eya    Sp3cialfsts    Say    Sho    Is 

Suffering  From  Neuritis 

and     Will     Probably 

Recover  Sight. 


New  Haven,  C  ;nn.,  Jan.  5.— Mlas  Jane 
Day,  a*ed  SO^-vears,  U  at  Springslde 
Home  totally/band.  Her  home  was  in 
Milforc,  whore  ithe  was  employed  as  a 
domestic  untfii/Sutiday.  She  was  em- 
ployed in  thJ  (awily  of  Gustave  Langer. 
!e  in  the  room  with  the  children, 
and  without  any  pain,  she  suddenly  \ 

-ft  of  her  sight.  She  asked  the  chil- 
dren l»  they  were  there,  tor  she  could 
not   se»   tbtra. 

Since  that  time  she  has  not  been  abl* 
to  distinguish  light  from  clarfcnees.  She 
was  takjn  to  Springdale,  where  she  will 
receive  proper  treatment. 

The  rye  specialists  who  have  seen  her 
say  she  Iseuffertog  with  neuritis  and  will 
I  prebab'.y  recovsr  her  Right. 


Meeting  of  Executive  Committee  of 
Talladega  Institute. 

Talladega,  Jan.  1.— (Srjecial))— The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Xlabama 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  held  a 
regular  quarterly  mee*H»«"  today.  The 
acounts  current  for  the  past  quarter 
were  audited  and  other  routine  busi- 
ness transacted.  Principal  Johnson 
reported  263  pupils  present  in  the  three 
schools  under   his   charge. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Chinnabee 
Cotton  Mill  held  a  meeting  for  organi- 
zation last  night.  The  following  were 
elected  directors:  Cecil  Browne,  T.  S. 
Plowman,  L.  H.  Clardy,  F.  C.  Mc- 
Alpine,  J.  E.  Michael,  J.  A.  Powe  and 
E.  T.  Haynes.  This  is  an  excellent 
board,  composed  of  representative  citi- 
zens and  business  men.  Captain  T.  S. 
Plowman  was  elected  president  of  the 
company.  It  is  proposed  to  go  to  work 
at  once  and  place  orders  for  building 
and  machinery.  A  number  of  machi- 
nefy  builders  have   already  been   here. 

From        Uhicago7lil.-Inter-Ocean 

5    1901 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet 

SATURDAY,  JAN.  5.  190*;. 
The  California  Report  has  reached  me, 
»nd  I  note  the  progress  of  that  great 
western  School  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind 
"  ith  pleasure.  The  state  supports  its 
dual  school  with  a  mamficence  that  makes 
us  of  the  less  affluent  states  wonder  how 
wc  should  feel  if  we  had  the  great  lots  of 
money  to  spend  that  they  seem  to  have 
foi  the  asking.  And  yet,  they  talk  as  if 
they  were  in  need  of  more  money,  and 
doubtless  are.  The  request  for  the  means 
to  supply  the  "segregated  hospital," 
ought  surely  to  be  granted  at  once.  It  is 
a  fearful  thing  to  contemplate  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  serious  epidemic  without 
the  means  of  separating  the  patients  from 
the  school  so  as  to  retard  at  least  the 
progress  of  the  infection. 

The  mention  in  the  reports  and  school 
papers  of  the  work  in  type-writing  has 
become  much  more  common  than  former- 
ly, or  our  interest  in  it  has  grown  with 
the  introduction  of  the  work  into  our 
school.  We  are  working  with  two  in- 
struments, and  are  gett  ing  most  encourag 
ing  results.  Our  California  friends  have 
nine  instruments,  fresh  and  new,  and 
dou'otlcss  excellent  results.  As  wi  th  us 
they  doubtless  credit  their  wise  choice  «f 
the  instrument  with  a  large  part  of  the 
success  of  their  pupils.  Dr.  Wilkinson 
has  been  at  the  head  of  the  school  for 
tliir*yfive  years.  He  is  not  far  from  the 
distinction  of  being  the  6<;nior  supt.  in 
point  of  service  in  the  country  or  in  the 
world.  May  he  long  live  to  adorn  the 
position  he  holds. 


Jr\t\ 

BLIND  BOY  SEEKS  DAMAGES. 

Thomas  t'a  (itpaloji,  a  Contractor,  Is  Ac- 
cuscil'oi   an   Assault. 

William  Cullen,  a  blind  boy,  has  started 
suit  in  the  Superior  court  against  Thomas 
Caughlan,  a  wealthy  contractor  of  the  West 
Side.  The  suit  is  based  on  an  alleged  as- 
sault, which  resulted  in  the  partial  de- 
struction cf  the  boy's  hearing  and  rendered 
hini  almost  incapable  of  going  about  unaided. 
The  boy  has  a  newspaper  route,  and  is  the 
sole  support  of  a  paralyzed  sister  and  a 
blind  mother,  living  at  No.  531  West  Twelfth 
street.  Nov.  !',  while  delivering  his  papers, 
Cullen  crossed  Taylor  street  and  Center 
a\emie,  and  while  he  stood  in  the  street 
Coughlan  is  said  to  have  run  the  boy  down 
with  a  heavy  wagon.  He  complained  to 
Coughlan.  Coughlan  is  then  said  to  have 
become  angered  and  struck  the  boy  over 
right  ear  with  the  butt  if  ''.is  whip. 
Th  is  for  $10,000  daiuat 

From  j     y.   NeWS. 

7   J901 

JIMNUED  BY  ClfiABETfM 

Youth  of  Sixteen  *ii:i«tcnly  l,i»*«s  F.yj  sisln 
Mom  »xce**Iv«     mniiinc 
Binghamton    N.    v..    Jan.    7.-Again    the 

oaneful  ciga/efoe  has  come  to  the  front  this 
time  causing  rttai  blindness  In  a  young  vic- 
tim of  !6.  frrfeyouth  is  Fred  Norton,  the 
young  son  b?  nfigen-   Norton   of  UnadlUa. 

Toe  causf  </rhe  sudden  blindness  in  both 
eyes  was  unjfnown  until  Saturday,  when  the. 
boy  was  brought  to  this  oity  and  examined 
by  a  specialist. 

The  physician  found  that  the  hoy  had  been 
an  excessive  cigarette  smoker,  and  examin- 
ation proveo  that  the  cigarette  smoking  had 
been   the  cause  of  the  blindness 

The  lungs  were  also  found    io  be  affected 

ma  sight  WCre  e         °f  ,h"  '"y's  "Wal^n* 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 


\ 


v«v.e?> 


f 


HE 


JAr<    1 

lEAL 


1S0I 


Atteiwan.ce    at    Institutions 

for  Deaf  and  Blind 

is  266. 


a 


Recommendations  Should  Cost 

$35,905.58.  President  of  the 

Board  Womack's  Report. 

The  annual  report  of  Superintendent 
Ray.  of  the  State  Institutions  for  the  iJeaf 
Dumb  anOJ3Und.  has  been  red  ived.  Th. 
report 'shows  thai  there 
in  1898,  100  have  since  been  admil 
24  »«-a'dmiUed,  5  have  been  graduated.  2 
have  died,  the  time  of  27  has  expired,  2!) 
have  been  returned  home  as  seems 
well  and  106  have  voluntarily  remained  at 
home  after  a  session  at  the  institution. 
This  leave  S  266  pupils  in  attendance  at 
the  present  time. 

Tl^e  are  numbers  of  children  who  need 
^instruction  of  the  institution  who  have 
Tiever  been  inside  it,  some  of  them  in 
worse  condition  than  who  have  been 
mitted.  Seme  of  them  hesitate  to  attend 
the  institution,  even  when  they  are  pro- 
vided tor.  and  therefore  Mr.  Ray  suggests 
that  a  law  for  the  compulsory  education  01 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  the  blind  be  enacted 
though  he  does  not  distinctly  recommend 
it.  He, states  that  the  institution  is  not  an 
asriurc,  b6t  r.  school. 

Mr.  Ra.-  shows  that  the  institution 
needs  a  lighting  plant,  to  finish  tW>  dining 
hall,  equip  the  farm,  renovate  the  1 
incnl  and  put  in  plumbing,  pave  and  mac- 
adamize the  streets,  walks,  etc..  repairs 
needed  for  the  two  departments,  wells 
and  water  supply,  re-covering  kitchen 
laundrv.  gymnasium  eguipment,  and  lib- 
rary. The  total  amount  required  for  these 
suggester  improvements  is  $31,905,50. 

The   institution    is   one   of   the    fmesl    of 
its  kind  in  the   [Tnitei  .  and  is  do- 

ing a   great    work   under  the  direction   of 
Principal  Ray. 

Judge  Thomas   .   Womack,  as   presidenl 
of   the   board,    in   his   report   among  other 
things  s:  -s 
"When    the    present    board    of   directors 
med   chiirre  of  the   institution    it  was 
discovered  that   the  preceding  administra- 
tion had  incurred  obligations  in  excess  of 
the   appropriations   amounting  to   $15,454.- 
20.  It  appears  that  no  bil!s  wei      paid  for 
more   than   two  months  preceding  the  end 
]  of  the  fiscal  year.  When  the  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  available  these 
bills   were    raid   out   of    it   by    the    former 

of  directors 
have  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  institu- 
tion, by  the  exercise  of  the  most  rigid 
lomy,  not  only  within  'the  approuria- 
Motts  made  v.:  the  last  legislature,  but 
they  have  paid  off  and  discharged  $8,137.- 
20  of  the   $15  indebtedness,      which 

s        bn'.r.nce  due  on   this   accoun 
7.   From   thf>  accompanying  report   of 
the    principal    it    appears    that    this    de- 
1     was    caused,    originally,    by    the    jn- 
ised    attendance   of   pupils   during   the 
■ear  without  a  corres 

ing   increase    in    the   appropriations.    This 
being   true,    the     increased     expenditures 
u   obligation   which   the  legis- 
'atnre   ought    to   pav.    It    will   be   ohs- 
thai   the  money  reported  on  hand   D<  1 

L,   1898,  was  almosl   entirely  from  the 
former  1  Lion  to  the  building  fund, 

and   was   then  due  and  afterward  paid   to 
the  contractors. 
"Carrying    this    indebtedness     for     two 
and  attempting  10  conduct   the  in- 
v.iii>;".    the   limits  of   the   insuf- 
flations,   made   it    necessary 
for  1  '!  on  two  occasions  to  borrow 

y,    .1!    6    pjar   cent,    interest,    to    mee 
olutely     neiessary     and     pressing    e 
es." 
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BLIND  ATTORNEY. 


Floyd  Whiteman,  of  Hornellsville,Was  in 
Special  Equity  Term  Here  Yesterday. 


Floyd  Whiteman,  of  the  law  firm  of 
Whiteman  &  Etsler,  Hornellsville,  pleaded 
a  case  in  supreme  court,  special  equity 
term,  yesterday.  Mr.  Whiteman's  appear- 
ance caused  considerable  interest  in  the 
court  room,  as  the  attorney  is  totally  blind. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  school  for  the  blind 
at  Batavia,  and  of  Cornell  University. 
Judge  Dunwell,  of  Lyons,  decided  the  case 
at  issue  yesterday  in  favor  of  Mr.  White- 
man. 

The  contest  was  over  the  wording  of  a 
legal  paper  in  the  action  of  Edward  Ard- 
nian  against  Edward  King.  Mr.  White- 
man  is  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  in  the 
assault  case,  and  in  the  summons  prepared 
he  failed  to  specify  that  the  trial  should  be 
in  Steuben  county,  though  "Supreme  court, 
Steuben  county,"  was  at  the  top  of  the 
paper.  The  attorney  for  the  defense  moved 
to  vacate  the  summons  on  the  ground  that 
the  place  of  trial  was  not  sufficiently  desig- 
nated. Mr.  Whiteman  and  the  court  held 
that  the  words  quoted  were  sufficient. 

iwpr  f;0!o, -Times 
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>lnt<-  and  Blind  Institute. 


The  report  of  the  trusft 
school   for  the  deaf  andi 
tion  to  the  deficit   of  1! 
this  time  am  .not  . 

due  to  a  diminishing  revenm 


the  Colorado 

calls  atten- 

tinued  up  to 

fig  to  $8,047.34, 

coupled  with 


an  increasing  attendance.  The  appropria- 
tion of  $22,569  made  by  the  twelfth  as- 
sembly, made  for  its  payment  and  for 
needed  repairs  and  improvements,  was  not 
available,  but  the  board  has  nevertheless 
managed  to  continue  the  standard  of  the 
school,  preserve  the  property,  keep  up  the 
insurance  and  care  for  the  afflicted  chil- 
dren availing  themselves  of  its  advantages. 
That  cannot  be  done  much  longer  without 
relief.  Unless  it  comes  soon,  the  dimin- 
ished income  must  result  in  a  reduction  of 
ttuching  force,  the  employment  of  less  de- 
sirable instructors  and  a  shortening  of  the 
school  sessions. 

The  estimate  of  the  board  for  canceling 
the  deficit,  completing  the  unfinished  build- 
ings, repairing  the  old,  purchasing  and  in- 
stalling an  electric  plant,  over  and  above 
the  permanent  income,  is  $39,140.34,  an  es- 
timate rather  below  than  above  the  sum 
actually  required.  The  state  should  pur- 
chase a  piece  of  land  adjoining  the  grounds 
of  the  school  upon  the  east,  which  must  be 
secured  very  soon,  or  it  may  not  be  obtain- 
able at  all.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  is 
needed  for  the  purpose. 

The  attendance  has  arisen  to  187,  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  school.  Like 
other  state  institutions,  it  is  overcrowded, 
and  unless  the  general  assembly  makes 
needed  provision  its  usefulness  must  be 
largely  circumscribed.  A  visit  to  this 
school,  giving  personal  knowledge  of  the 
wonderful  good  it  accomplishes,  compen- 
sating the  blind  for  the  loss  of  sight  and 
the  dumb  for  lack  of  speech,  educating  and 
elevating  through  the  other  senses,  restor- 
ing facilities  denied  by  nature,  extending 
to  the  unfortunate  little  ones  the  blessings 
of  mental  culture  and  manual  training,  a 
knowledge  of  history,  mathematics,  the 
arts,  the  sciences  and  the  practical  duties 
of  life,  would  inspire  an  appreciation  of  its 
beneficent  usefulness  and  prompt  you  to 
extend  it  that  sustenance  which  it  so  sorelja 
needs.  V 
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loard    of    Control    for    School    for    the 
Blind. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  January  2.-Tho  board  of 
ontrol  for  the  School  for  the  Blind  met 
jere  to-day  and  elected  T.  W.  Crissey.  of 
Midland  president;  p.  H.  Rankin,  of  Flint 
iice-president  and  secretary,  and  G  W 
Ucment,  of  Lansing,   treasurer  ' 
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I     The  manage m en t>  of  the  bliru'i 

''ay slum  at    Gary   ,vil1    ask    tl]e 

legislature  for  an  appropriation 

of  $44,090  for  improvements  and 

[maintenance.       The    institution 

has  twenty-two  pui 

¥ 
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The  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  lo- 
cated in  Colorado  Springs,  is  an  institu- 
i  tion  to  educate  children  and  is  conducted 
on  the  same  plans  as  other  schools 
throughout  the  state  and  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  home  for  the  adult  blind.  If  the 
board  of  trustees  were  to  admit  the  adult 
blind  the  institution  would  be  so  crowded 
there  would  be  no  rbom  for  the  children. 
The  present  law  governing  the  school  at 
Colorado  Springs  provides  that  only  the 
deaf  and  blind  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
21  are  admitted,  but  adults  may  be  ad- 
mitted by  option  of  the  board.  This 
school  is  conducted  in  a  thorough  busi- 
ness- like  way  by  able  and  competent  of- 
ficials, but  there  should  be  some  provi- 
sions made  for  those  who  lose  their  sight 
later  in  life  by  accident  or  sickness  as 
well  as  for  those  born  blind  or  lose  their 
sight  in  childhood. 

It  is  now  proposed,  if  possible,  to  erect 
xn  institution  for  the  adult  blind,  and  to 
his  end  the  legislature  will  be  asked  to 
irovide  such  an  institution.  This  is  a 
natter  which  affects  all  mining  districts, 
ind  Cripple  Creek  especially,  where  so 
many  lose  their  eyesight  by  accident. 

There   is,      therefore,     no    state   In    thj 
union  so  much  in  need  of  such  an  inst 
tution,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  le 
Islature   will   see   its   way  clear   to   asast 
in  such  a  commendable  movement. 

From  Washington,  D.C.-  Star 
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Readings  for  the  Blind. 

The  volunteers  for  the  reading  hour  in 
the  room  for  the  blind  at  the  Congressional 
Library  the  coming  vfr'eek  at  2:30  p.m.  each 
day  are:  Monday,  Mr.  Fritz  v.  Brlesen; 
Tuesday.  Mrs.  Emily  Lee  Sherwood;  Wed- 
nesday, musicale,  Miss  Burbage;  Thursday, 
Mr?.  Charles  A.  Maxwell;  Friday,  Mr.  C. 
Tty  Coleman;  Saturday,  Miss  Mary  Messer. 


The  Gary  blind  asylum,     which    was 
recently   opened,     doesn't    want    much 
from  the  state.     The    superintendent's 
report  shows    twenty-two    pupils,    nine 
from  North  Dakota,     which   are    taken 
on  contract.       All    that    is    asked    for 
during  the  next  two  years    is    $44,000, 
divided  as  follows.  :    The  sum  of   $15,- 
000  for  a  new    building,     $5,000    for    a 
heating  plant  and  furniture,  §1.200  for 
fire  protection,  S1,000  for  a  barn,  horses, 
cows,  vehicles  and    maintenance,    $800 
for  musical  intsruments  and  apparatus, 
31,000  for  heat    and    light,     $8,000    for 
salaries  and  $10,000  for    general    main- 
tenance, in  other  words    it    is    to    cos, 
each  year  exactly  $1,000  a  head  to    care 
for  the  state  blind.     The  work    can    be 
hired  done  for  half  that  much  and    the 
benefit  to  the  pupils  will  be  far  greater 
than  they  will  get  in  the  Gary    institu- 
tion.    But  it  isn't  expected    the    legis- 
lature will    consider    anything    of    the 
kind    when  they  see  that  item    of    $8,  - 
000  for  salaries.     That  is  a    great    deal 
of  sop    and    it    will    go    a    long    ways 
towards  feeding  the    horde    that    must 
be  looked  after.     By  the  way,     the    at 
tention  of  the  legislature    is    called    to 
the  fact  that  the  head  of    the    institu- 
tion is  a  woman,     and    she    can't    vote 
any  more  than  could  the  lary    clerk  of 
the  supreme  court    who    had    to    make 
way  for  the    chairman  of    the    republi- 
can state  central  committee. 


MGENING    ADVERTISER, 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

, ^>> 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MORNING  ADVERTISER. 
Sir,— Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  allow    me  to  make  a 
New  Year's  appeal  on  behalf  of  our  national  work  for 
the  blind  ?    It  is  thirty  years  since  we  started  the  work  of 
tho  higher  education  of  the  blind,  and  as  we  are  entering 
on  a  new  century  we  earnestly  appeal  to  the  philanthropic 
people  of  this  country  for  annual  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tious.     The  blind  have  stronger  claims  than  others,  be- 
cause they  start  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  race    of    life  ; 
they  oarry  a  burden  in  their  infirmity  ;  they  oome  mostly 
of  poor  and  humble  parents ;  and  without  special  instruction 
and  training  they  are  almost    certain,  sooner  or    later, 
to  become  a  public  charge.      More  than   all  others  they 
need  instruction,  lor  without  it  they  are  doomed  not  only 
to  mental  as  well  as  bodily  darkness,  but  to    certain  de- 
pendence.    Tho  Royal  Normal  College  has  demonstrated 
that  the  blind  can  be  well  instructed,  made  self-support- 
ing and  useful  citizens  ;  it  shows  the  successful  results  of 
its  labours  in  scores  of  teachers,  organists,  and  pianoforte 
tuners,  who  are  gaining  a  good  living.      It  is    generally 
supposed  that  wo  have  a  large  endowment,  but  I  regret 
to  say  that  we  have  not  a  single  penny  of  endowment ; 
instead,  we  hare  a  mortgage  of  15.0001.  on  the  property. 
To  carry  out  the  work  in  the  most  effective  manner   we 
sorely  need  at  least  3,000  guineas  in  annual  subscriptions. 
Possessing  God's  greatest  blessing,  sight,  may  I  ask  you 
to  remember  the  sightless  ?— I  am,  Sir,  yours,  Ac, 

F.  J.  CAMPBELL,  Principal. 
Eoyal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Musio 
for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.,  Dec. 
29, 1900. 
Cheques  and  Post  Office  orders  should  be   made    pay- 
able to  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Co.   (Limited!,  1,  Pall-mall 
East,  B.W. :  or  to  P.  J.  Campbell,  Esq.,    LL.D.,   Royal 
Normal  College,  Windermere,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.,and 
orosBed  "  London  and  South-Western  Bank  (Limited)." 

THE     MORNING     PC  ST, 


THE   BRADFORD  OBSERVER, 


TUESDAY,  JANUARY  1,  1901. 

WONDERS   OF  THE  BLIND. 



''Wonders  of  the  Blind  and  Dumb"   is  one  of  the 
most  striking  articles  in  the  "Temple  Magazine"  for 
January.        It    seems    almost    incredible    that    those 
afflicted  with  the  loss  of  eyesight  should  be  able  not 
only  to  move  from  place  to  place  without  assistance, 
but   to   participate   in    such   sports   as    roller-skating, 
cricket,  gymnastics,  swimming,  driving,  &c,   and  to 
•work    with    tools    with    skill    and    accuracy,    and   to  I 
operate  the  typewriter  with  so  much   precision   that 
it   is   imoossible   to   tell    their   work   from   that   of   a 
person   blessed  with  sight  except   from  the  fact  that 
the  latter"  s  is  frequently  less  correct.     But  all  these 
things  are  not  only  possible  but  are  happening  every 
day.    Mr.  J.  A.  Haniinerton,  the  writer  of  the  article 
says:— "  In  all  branches  of  physical  oulfcure  the  blind 
are  now  as  fortunate  as  the  rest  of  us,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  interesting  or  gratifying  than  a  visit  to 
a  playground  in  anv  large  institution  for  the  blind, 
where  we  shall  find  the  young  people  engaged  in  all 
sorts  of  recreations,  vaulting,  cricket,  running,  skip- 
ping ropes,  or  playing   at   '  fire  brigades '    with   the 
aid  of  a  large  wooden  engine.     In  the  gymnasium  we 
shall  find  the  youths  and  young  men  going  through 
every  athletic  exercise  known  to  us,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  trapeze.    In  the  swimming  bath  they  have 
been  taught  to  dive  as  fearlessly  as  if  possessing  sight, 
and  even  in  the  streets  we  may  see  companies  of  them 
pedalling  merrily  along  on  a  '  multi-cycle,'  under  the 
lead  of  a  seeing  companion."     There  are,   however, 
more  marvellous  achievements  of  the  blind  on  record 
than  these.     "  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  who  has  been  blind 
since  he  was  three  years  old,  in  order  to  prove  that 
the    blind    are    capable    of    almost    incredible    per- 
formances, has  himself  ascended  to  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc.     Another  remarkable  blind  man  of  the  present 
day  is  M.  Vidal,  the  French  sculptor,  who  ha3  pro- 
duced many  beautiful  pieces  of  statuary  chiefly  illus- 
trative of  animal  life,  which  the  blind  artist  can  only 
study  through  his  fingers.     M.  Vidal  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  art  has  even  entered  a  lion's  cage  in  order  to 
receive  an  impression  of  the  animal's  form  by  feeling 
with  his  fingers.     It  was  in  this  novel  way  that  he 
made    his   study    for    one   of    his    masterpieces,    the 
'•  Lion  roaring,"  a  sculpture  so  vigorous  in  outline, 
and  =o  suggestive  of  the  finest  qualities  of  the  king 
of    the    forest    that    one    can    scarce    believe    it    was 
chiselled  by  a  man  who  couid  not  see  his  work." 


■Vwipare; 
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National  Work  for  the  Blind.— The  Principal 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of   Music  for 
the  Blind   mates   a   New  Year's  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
blind.     The  Koyal  Normal  College  lias  demonstrated  that 
the  bliud  can  be  well  instructed,  made   self-supporting  and 
useful    citizens  ;  it    shows    the    successful    results  of  its 
labours    in    scores   of  teachers,  organists,  and  pianoforte 
tuners  who  ate  gaining  a  good  living.     It  is  generally  sup- 
pose 1,  however,  that  the  college  has   a  large  endowment, 
but  it  has  not  a  single  penny  of  endowment :  instead,  there 
i8  a  mortgage  of  £15,000  on  the  property.     To  carry -out 
the  work  in  the  most  effective  manner  at  least  3,0TOgB. 
in  annual  subscriptions  are  needed.     The  Principal  points 
out  that  the  blind  have  stronger  claims  than  others,  be- 
cause they  start  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  race  of  life    tbey 
carry   a  burden   in   their   infirmity,  they  come  mostly  of 
poor  aud  humble  parents,  and  without  special  instruction 
and  training  :  thev  are  almost  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to 
become  a  public  charge.     More  than  all   others  they  need 
testr  ictiou,  for    without   it    they  are  doomed   not  only  to 
rental  a.  well  as  bodily  darknes,,  but  to  certain  depend- 
™nc*      Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  college  at  AY  inder- 
mere.  1  pper  Norwood. 


[January  2,  190i. 

To~  Guide  the  BLWD.-F.lind  men's  dogs  in 
London  form  a  large  and  most  intelligent  part  of 
the  very  few  dogs  which  earn  a  living  or  help  their 
rnasLnf  to  do  sa  The  manner  of  their  education 
must  have  puzzled  many  persons  who  have  seen 
3Un  resolutely  guiding  their  poor  master  to  h» 
stand,  or  back  to  his  home,  along  crowded  pave- 
ments and  over  the  cross-streets.  Many  of  these 
do  "s  are  taught  by  a  half -blind  man  ;  others  are 
instructed  by  the  blind  men  themselves,  especially 
f  they  have  not  always  been  blind  and  remember 
the  streets  and  turnings. 


Ubert     Mnnson     Lived     l>y    Himself 
Near   Sister's  Residence. 

Special  to  The  Daily  Nonpareil. 

Dow  City,  Jan.  5.— Albert  Munson,  a 
Dlind  and  deaf  mute  of  Paradise  town- 
ship, was  cremated  in  his  home  Thurs- 
day night.  He  had  been  living  by  him- 
self in  a  small  house  built  for  him  in 
the  yard  near  the  residence  of  his  sis-  \ 
ter.  Mrs.  Thomas  Bittle. 

Mrs.  Bittle  heard  a  noise  in  his  place, 
but  never  thought  any  thing  out  of 
common  was  wrong,  and  did  not  pay 
any  attention  to  it.  When  she  g'.t  up 
she  was  surprised  and  horrified  to  find 
his  home  in  flames,  and  at  once  made 
an  effort  to  rescue  him.  Her  efforts 
were  futile,  however,  and  all  that  re- 
mained of  him  was  his  charred  bones. 
It  is  not  known  how  the  fire  originate^ 
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State    Blind  Asylum. 
The  report  of  Miss  Dora  Donald,  super- 
intendent of  the  blind  asylum  at  Gary, 
has  been  filed  with  the  board  of  chanties 
and  corrections.     It  (mows  that  twenty 
two  pupils  have  been  admitted  since  the 
opting  of  the  school  on  the  first  of   last 
March      Of  these  seventeen  are  boys  and 
live  are  girls.    North  Dakota  contributes 
Beven  pupils  sent    here   under  contract 
entered  into,  by  the  governor  of  the  otate. 
The  present  capacity  of   the  buildings  is 
thirty   pupils.      Nine  thousand    dollars 
was  appropriated  by   the  last  legislature 


(for  the  school.  $4,500  to  be  expended  be- 
fore Juii  '     in     ^axntenance 
$1  140.68  was  devoted  to  a  heating  plant 
Mi8s  Donald  oBtimateS_theJotal  required 

appropriations  for  the  next  two  years 
it  $11,000.  She  asks  $15,000  for  a  new 
building,  $5,000  for  heating  plant  and 
furniture,  $1,200  for  fire  protection,  $1,- 
000  for  barn,  horses,  cows,  vehicles  and 
maintenance,  $800  for  musical  instru- 
ments and  apparatus,  $1,000  for  heat 
and  light,  $8,000  for  salaries  and  $10,- 
000  for  general  maintenance.  Up  to 
last  June  the  total  yearly  expense  for 
the  education  of  the  South  Dakota  blind 
children  never  exceeded  $2,500,  and) 
many  times  did  not  equal  that  sum. 
This  was  accomplished  under  a  contract 
with  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  lo 
rated  at  Vinton. 

r 
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The    Indigent  Bli   d 

The  Stale  la  v.  providing  relief   for 
indigent    blind,     is  w     in    effect. 

Township  I  nit  («=  l  ieir   first 

meeting  in  April,  cvertitj  '"  Vhe  boun- 
ty ConiBiissioii  ■  t  requir- 
ed for  relief  ol  sum  prison  <>r  per- 
sons, not  to  ex<!  ••       i  0   f  >r  eacb   per- 


son  per    year 
then  make  a 
for    the    anion n 
fund  in  th    cm: 
to  draft  of  !' ... 


lissioners 
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Condition  ot  State  School  for 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 


SCHOOL      IS       GKOWI 


ATTORNEY      GENERAL      BISHOP 
FILES  HIS  RETORT. 


The  biennial  reports  ut  the  attorney 
general  and  the  trustees  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  state  school  for  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  jjl^n^^aae  handed  over  to 
ilovmmv  Wells  yesterday. 

The    school    for   the    deaf,    dumb   and 
blind  has  been  growing-.    Besides  many 
minor  buildings  erected  during  the  past 
two   years,   special  mention  is  mads  of 
the    hospital.     The    sum    of    $3,500    was 
appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  the 
current  expenses  of  th«  hospital.    These 
rises  ran  up  to  $6,542.03,  but  the  de- 
ficiency  was  paid  by  funds  earned  by 
the  institution.     A  physical  laboratory 
has  been  added  to  the  school,  and  the 
library    has    Increased    to    nearly    1,000 
volume* 

Classes      In     the     various     branches 

taught  are  making  fair  progress.  Three 

students   have    graduated    in    the   past 

.  years,  and  thirteen  since  the  Instl- 

•vas  founded.    Practically  all  the 


I  and  dumb  children  in  this  state 
between  th<  if  5  and  30  years  at- 

Mie  school,  and  many  came  from 
surroundins  states. 

The  board  recommends  that  the  law 
relating  to  the  appointment  of  super- 
intendent be  so  changed  as  to  permit 
I  he  board  to  select  a.  superintendent 
| -from  persons  who  are  not  experts  in  the 
deaf  and  dumb  language,  and  to  ;ip- 
ni  a  principal  to  take  charge  of  t  In- 
scholastic  departments. 

Appropriations  for  the  ensuing  two 
years  are  recommended  as  follows: 
Maintenance,  $47,000;  repairs  and  im- 
provements, $1,000;  books  and  appar- 
atus, $600;  green  house,  $500. 

The  total  attendance  for  the  past  two 
years  numbers  123,  male  and  female; 
present  enrollment.  76;  from  Utah,  56; 
Idaho,  15;  Wyoming,  3;  Arizona,  2. 
There  are  forty-one  causes  of  deafness 
enumerated  in  the  report. 

The  lifty-seven  acres  of  ground  be- 
longing to  the  institution  is  valued  at 
$15,000,  and  the  buildings  at  $100,000. 
The  revenue  from  the  farm  is  estimated 
at  J8.7liO.ti6.  Total  cash  receipts  for  the 
two  years  were  $67,777.05,  and  disburse- 
ments, $65,175.63. 

Attorney  General's  Report. 

In  his'  report  the  attorney  general 
states  that  the  volume  of  business 
[transacted  by  his  office  during  the  past" 
two  years  was  not  as  great  as  the  two 
preceding  years,  especially  in  reference 
to  advice  and  legal  opinions  given  the 
various  sitate  officers,  boards  of  control 
of  state  institutions  and  county  attor- 
neys. This  he  attributes  to  the  greater 
familiarity  of  the  officers  with  their  of- 
Iflcial  duties,  precedents  established  by 
decisions  of  the  courts,  and  "possibly 
to  some  slight  degree  to  the  opinions 
heretofore  rendered  by  this  office." 

One  hundred  and  nine  written  opin- 
ions ha.ve  been  promulgated  from  the 
office  during  the  past  two  years,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  401  during  the  adminis- 
tration  of  Attorney  General   Bishop. 

The  report  is  a  bulky  affair,  made  up 
principally  of  copies  of  opinions  given 
in  various  cases. 

Mr.  Bishop  approves  the  law  provid- 
ing for  the  system  of  district  attorneys, 
as  he  believes  it  creates  a  greater  ef- 
I  ficiency  in  the  trial  of  cases  in  district 
courts.  He  calls  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  to  the  decision  in  the  Beddo 
case  as  directing  the  method  of  amend- 
ing existing  laws. 

After  commending  the  labors  of  his 
deputy,  Mr.  William  A.  Lee,  Mr.  Bishop 
concludes  his  report  with  the  following 
words,  addressed  to  his  fellow  officers 
and  the  people  of  Utah:  "I  shall  always 
feel  honored  in  sharing  with  you  and 
others  in  some  slight  degree  the  bur- 
dens and  responsibilities  of  launching 
the  ship  of  state— Utah,  and  of  directing 
its  course  during  the  first  years  of  its 
[history.  It  has  made  excellent  prog- 
ress, and  enters  upon  the  threshold  of 
the  twentieth  century  full  of  hope  *nd 
promise  for  the  years  to  come." 
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TENNESSEE  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  BLIND 


Slate*  Revenue  Agejit  Johnson  Makes  : 


His  Animal  Report 

State  Revenue  Agent  Thrmas  B.  Johnson 
has  made  his  report  to  he  State  offi- 
cials and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ten- 
nessee School  for  the  Bflna.^Yhe  report  con- 
sists of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  from 
Dee  19  1898,  to  Dec.  19,  19*0.  Mr.  Johnson 
Was'  assisted  in  the  work  by  W.  L.  McFar- 
land  expert  accountant.  The  figures  are 
compiled  from  the  books  and  reporcs  of  L. 
Rascoe,  Treasurer,  and  the  vouchers  on  tile 
In  the  offices  of  the  State  Treasurer  aad 
Comptroller,  which  are  found  to  be  correct 
Th°  balance  was  overdrawn  Dec.  19,  1900,  $1,- 
454.42.     The  following  is  the  report: 

neoeipts— Balance  on  hand  Dec.  19,  1898, 
$->28  28-'fro.m  Dec.  19,  1898.  to  Dec.  19,  1900. 
two'  years,    State   warrants,    $61,881.67.    Total, 

"  Disbursements-From  Dec.  19,  189S,  to  Dec. 
10,    1900,    $133,564.87.     Balance    overdrawn,   -$1,- 

r  Disbursements   classified-Grocery   supplies. 

S7SH4  71-    milk,    butter     and     vegetables,    $3,- 

■beet,   mutton   and   pork,   $3,987  78;    dry 

jgoods  and  clothing.  $1,272.98;  coal  ice  and 
liehts  S4  015.21;  drugs  and  physicians,  ?3,- 
441  51  water  tax  and  telephone.  $502.71;  sta- 
tionery and  printing,  $2,411.15;  insurance  and 
miscellaneous,  $3,323.53;  salaries  and  servants 


wages,  |iar,U1.40;  repairs;  and.  fixtures,  $*,- 
•iV,.M;  furniture  rad  tableware,  $2,107.05; 
*"ces  and  shrubbery,  $250;  broomcorn,  $138.39; 
iron  safe,  $100;  note  due  in  bank,  $1,100.  To- 
tal, $03,564.37. 

insurance  in  force  Jan.  1,  1901,  on  the 
main  building  amounted  to  $42,500,  and  the 
premiums  en  the  name  were  $850.  Other  in- 
surance amounts  to  $41,500  aEd  the  premiums 

The  Legislature  of  1899  made  an  appropria- 
tion of  $15,000  for  the  buiMing  cf  a  colored 
department,  additions  and  repairs.  Mr.  John- 
son  finds  that  this  fund  has  been  properly 
expended  and  accounted  for,  and  that  there 
is  a  balance  of  the  same  fur.ld  amounting  to 
$324.15. 

From  ...rr. ZT. 
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Oak »|A_9.^.M 

The  system  that  enables  a  blind  boj 
to  play  with  edged  tools  without  th* 
slightest  danger  of  his  doing  himseil 
harm  is  known  by  the  name  of  '^Sloyd," 
a  word  that  had  its  birth  in  Swedun, 
where  so  many  useful  systems  of  th« 
kindergarten  variety  originate.  Th« 
word  can  be  interpreted  in  many 
ways,  but  broadly  it  means  "co 
be  skilful."  Before  explaining  how  fhs 
system  is  app.ied  to  the  blind  joys  ot 
*the  institute  at  Raleigh,  N.  C„  in  which 
I  .am  instructor  it  is  well  to  tell  what 
it  has  done. 

Many  of  the  blind  boys  in  this  insti- 
tution can  do  as  clever  work  with  car- 
penters' tools  as  those  who  can  see.  One 
of  the  pupils,  wonderful  as  it  so 
learned  in  six  months  to  use  the 
plane,  and  hammer,  to  do  three  kinds 
of  joinery  work,  plan  with  compasses, 
work  out  geometrical  problems,  sharpen 
his  tools,  plane  and  cut  and  nail  and 
join  urttil  he  had  turned  out  as  neat  a 
piece  of  carpentery  as  any  one  with  the 
normal  number  of  senses  c^ild  accom- 
plish. Before  he  left  school  he  had 
completed  a  wardrobe  in  vJTAich  he  kept 
his  clothes.  This  young  man  is  now 
earning  his  living  as  a  piano-tuner,  and 
not  only  can  he  tune  pianos,  but  he  is 
able  to  mend  any  broken  or  defective 
part  of  'the  instrument.  Piano-tuning, 
it  should  be  explained,  is  a  favorite  oc- 
cupation for  the  blind,  as  their  sense  6i 
hairing  is  usually  so  aoute  as  to  enable 
them  to  secure  the  correct  sound  with 
lit'tle  trouble.  Some,  however,  fail  of 
complete  success,  not  from  inability  to 
tune  well,  but  from  lack  of  the  mechan- 
ical training  needed  to  make  the  deli- 
cate repairs  and  adjustments  so  fre- 
quenltly  required  in  connection  with  the 
tuning. 

To  see  some  of  the  more  accomplished 
pupils  at  work  is  to  make  the  spectator 
|  marvel  that  a  sightless  person  can  han- 
dle with  such  skill  and  rapidity  tools 
thaic  must  of  necessity  be  sharpened  to 
almost  a  razor  edge.  A  boy  who  knews 
his  work  will  mark  off  his  design  and 
then  rapidly  saw  the  wood  the  right 
length,  adjust  it,  nail  it,  plane  it 
smooth,  round  off  the  corners,  and  fin- 
ish it  with  as  much  care  and  skill  as 
thought  the  'blind  eyes  actually  saw 
through  the  ends  of  the  nervous  fin- 
gers, which  in  effect  they  actuary  do. 
If  the  tool  is  lacking  an  edge  r  is  out 
of  order,  the  sightless  boy  knows  just 
how  to  put  it  right  without  asking  a 
question. — Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Correspond- 
ence St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
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A  rummage  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the 
;  Industrial  Home  for  the  Bjjgd,  512  Gates 
avenue,  is  being  held  artflPark  avenue. 
It    will    close    to-night.     Mrs.    J.    E.    Ed- 
wards is  chairman. 

xT^Tribnne. 
■  CJAN  12 
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BLIXDXESS    LED     TO     SUICIDE. 

Chicago.  Jan.  11.— Faced  by  the  prospect  of   total 
|  blindness    and    told    she    was    beyond    all    medical 
'  help,     Margaret     Donovan,     twenty-six    years    old, 
who   resided   with    her   aunt,    Mrs.    Mary   Donovan, 
[  at     Forty-fifth-st.      and     Indiana-ave.,     committed 
'  suicide   yesterday    by  (drinking   carbolic  vacid.     For 
I  almost  two  years  the  yuung  woman  had  confronted 
|  bravely    the    problem    of    failing    eyesight,    almost 
without  a  word  'of  comnlalnt  or  despondency.    She 
was   an    orphan,    and   had    come   from    a    little   vil- 
lage fn  Minnesota  a  year  ago  to  live  with  her  aunt 
and    receive    medical    treatment    in    Chicago..     One 
physician  after  another  was  tried    but  gave  her  no 
encouragement.     But  she  did    not   lose   heart   until 
'  two   days   ago,   when   she   was   tqld   positively   that 
there  was  no  cure. 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet 


SATURDAY,  JAN.   12,  1901. 
A.N  Embossing  Press. 


The  Milwaukee  Weekly  Rseiew  in  its  is- 
mi  •  of  the  !3th  of  December  reports  t lie 
invention  of  an  embossing  press  for  its 
w.iik  by  the  editor,  Mr.  J  Gockell,  as 
follows: 

Our  readers  will  probably  be  interested  r 
.  to  know  that  we  have  invented  a  cylinder 
p/ess  tor  embossing  which  takes  the  pa- 
per from  the  roll  with  which  to  d<>  our 
work.  The  press  consists  of  six  rollers, 
two  tension  rollers,  one  type  roller,  one 
impression  roller,  ami  two  rollers  which 
conduct  the  paper  to  the  knife  Tile  in 
•ion  rollei  is  of  rubber,  and  the  others 
are  ol  wood.  The  type  roller  is  twelve 
inches  in  circumference  used  as  t\pe. 
The  plates  are  prepared  on  the  Wait 
Stereograph.  The  press  is  itpemtel  by 
means  of  a  crank  and  has  a  capacity  of 
from  1200  to  1500  pages  ;>-r  hour. 

We  feel  fiat  our  invention  is  quite  an 
improvement  on  our  former  method  and 
we  are  confident  that  we  will  he  able  to 
furnish  our  readers  »*ith  matter  better 
p"inted  and  less  wrinkles  in  the  future 
than  hen  tofore.  Owing  to  the  increase 
size  of  the  p-ige  hereafter  the  /i""ieu>  will  ' 
cont  tin  but  Beven  pages. 


From 
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Books  printed  in  the  various  systems 
of  raised    characters.    There    arc  at 
firesent   four  systems   in  use   in  the 
United  States.    The   oldest  of   these 
is    the    raised     letter  or    line  type, 
originated      by     Valentin    Houy,    of 
Paris,  known  as  the   "Apostle  of  the 
Blind/'  who  printed  his  first  book  in 
1784.    The  moon  system  consists  of  a 
modification  or  an  abbreviation  of  the 
j  letters  of  our  alphabet,   and   receives 
I  its  name  from  its  inventor,  Dr.  Moon, 
an  Englishjminister  who  had   become 
blind  in  middle  lite.     The  Braille  and 
|  the  Mew  York  point  methods  consist- 
ling  of -various  groupings  of  dots,   are 
wholly  unintelligible  to  unenlightened 
seeing  persons,  but  the   facility    with 
which   the  sightless  read  and  write  I 
I  these    systems    is    remarkable.    The 
I  Braille  alphabet  is  the  product  of  the 
blind  Frenchman  of  that  name.    Hav- 
|  ing  undergone  some  slight  alterations 
I  ii" certain  countries,   it  is  variously 
j  known  as  the  French  Braille,    Ameri- 
can Braille,  German  Braille,  etc.  The 
ISew  York   point  system  was  invented 
by  Prof.  William  B.   Wait,    superin- 
tendent   of    the    New     York     City 
School    for    the    Blind,    and    Is   very 
[largely  taught  in  this  country,  being 
in  us<-  in    thirty-four    schools.— From 
the  Colorado  index. 


THE  EYE. 

~5ixvA*  AV>V 

It  is  reported  that  Kentucky 
has  fifteen  deat  blind  persons. 


N.Y.  Comm.  Advertiser. 
JAN    15  1901 

Gifts    for    Destitute    Blind. 

Superintendent  George  Blair  of  the  Out- 
door Poor  Department  issued  notice  to-day 
that  applicants  for  participation  in  the 
fund  for  the  destitute  blind  will  be  re- 
ceived at  his  office  after  Feb.  1.  All  to- 
tally blind  citizens  of  the  country  and 
residents  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
for  two  years  may  apply  between  8.30  A. 
M.  and  4.30  P.  M.,  any  day  except  Saturday, 
when  the  office  closes  at  12  o'clock. 

Telegram. 

LOSS   OF    SIGHT    MAY 

BE    COST    OF    JOKE 


.!.     R.     Montgomery 


Misses     Aim     with 


nbl.er     Hanil     at     Fly     on     .T. 
Henry  Martin's   Nose. 


J    Henry^fartin.   dog   catcher,   of   Bloonv 

fteJd    N    •)/  **  likfly  t0  '"so  the  sij?ht  °f  his 
,.,„,,  roe    result    of    a    jolt*     pli 

upon    hinW  a    friend    named    J.    Rlc 
Tvrr,ntcrr>meVv     Martin,    fatigued   after   h    dog 

"ge^feU  -«•♦  0»   B1°om 

/v  m,V    in  •<  .-hair.    A  fly  perched  on  his 
,Vr 1    MoiAVom"rv   attempted   to  knock    II 
•nan     n.  ''»ber  band  a 

The "flv "escape-l.  but  Martin  op,, 
lust        time  ive  a  blow  from  the  rub- 

t       K.»rw-   in  the  rlpht   one.    Martin  Is  ui 
treatment  and  suffering  much 


BLIND   ARE    NOT   JOYLESS 


inmates  of  State  Industrial   Home 
Lead  a  Contented   Life. 


Checkers  and  Dominoes  Are  Favorites 
Which  Everyone  Enjoys. 


iburban  Trains  Pass  Near  Gar- 
den Where  People  Play. 


Outdoor  Games  Relieve  Tedious  Round 
of  Weary   Working  Days. 


oiu  of 7lg  t   ihe  trains  whlch  run  in  *»« 

out  of  the  c.ty  over  the  elevated  tracks  of 
the  Burhngton  road  oft,  f  their  *eigh- 

££  "Whar.  that  building?"  And  some- 
times they  are  well  inform,  d,  but  oftener 
they  are  not,  for  there  are  a  majority  of  peo- 
ple who  never  hear  of  the  state  industrial 
*«ne.tor  the  blind,  which  is  located  just, 
of   Douglas   park. 

mere  is  nothing  about  the-  building,  either 
inside  or  out,  which  would  suggest  the  af- 
fliction of  its  occupants,  and  to  the  people  on 
the   passing   trains    who    do    not  know  lh 
those  always  to  be  seen  about  the  yard  arc  i 
blind  there  is  little  of  interest  in  the  instilu-   ! 
tion.    To  those  who  do  know,  and  that  num- 
ber includes  several  thousand  suburbanites, 
the   home    is  always  an  absorbing  interest. 
People  will  change  seats  so  as  to  procure  a 
window   looking   out  on  the  garden  and  its 
occupants  as  the  train  skims  past.    It  is  not 
a  pretty  garden,  just  a  square  of  grass,  in 
fact,  facing  the  plain  back  wall  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  broom  factory,  which  occupy 
strip   of   land    next   the  tracks.     There  is  a 
rough  board  walk,  a  few  benches,  a  clothes 
line— that  is  all  of  the  furnishings  beside: 
well-kept  gi 

Blind  Are  Out  in  All  Weathers. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  stormy  the  day 
or  how  deep  the  snow  or  how  hot  the  sun, 
the  occupants  of  this  garden  are  happily  en- 
ged  with  their  games  or  work.  The  man 
who  is  out  sweeping  the  walk  as  the  early 
morning  trains  pull  into  the  city  is  a  blind 
man,  but  he  sweeps  as  though  his  sight  were 
perfect.  The  men  who  are  snowballing,  a 
rare  but  occasional  occurrance,  are  blind 
men,  yet  they  can  throw  a  ball  straight,  hit- 
ting the  enemy  in  spite  of  his  dodging.  They 
are  blind,  but  if  the  thought  suggests  itse'f 
they  can  make  a  snow  man  and  make  him  as 
brave  a  soldier  as  seeing  hands  could  fash- 
ion. If  it  is  summer  and  the  night  is  cool 
they  will  engage  in  an  occasional  game  of 
leap  frog,  when  a  man  who  is  not  only  blind 
but  old  and  feeble  will  make  the  line  of 
bending  backs  as  lightly  and  quickly  as  a 
boy. 

The  suburbanite  is  never  disappointed  in 
the  people  of  this  small,  unpretentious  in- 
stitution; they  always  furnish  him  enter- 
tainment. Not  that  there  is  any  particular 
location  in  seeing  a  half  dozen  men  throw- 
ing snowballs  or  in  watching  one  man 
sweep  a  sidewalk,  but  the  marvel  of  it  in 
this  instance  is  always  food  for  considera- 
tion.    The   people   of    the   trains  watch  the 

ile   of   the   institution   with    an    in! 
which  seldom  flags,  for  their  light  hearted- 

ness;    their   plei in   the  small  interests 

of    their    life,    their   apparent   content     are 
always  wonderful  to  see.    And  how  do  th 
do  it  all?  people  ask.   How  do  they  sweep  the 
walk    and    sweep    it    clean,    as   the  sidewalk 
If  evidences  they  do? 
it  has  ne\  er  occurred  to  thi  av, 

on  Lhal  people  without  sight  have    their 

and  pastimes  as  well  as  their  work. 

'they   have  grown   used    to    the  E    a 

school    for    blind    children,    where    reading, 

itlng  and  arithmetic  shall  be  taught,  with 

i    industrial   wcrk  as   the  child  may 


capable  of  doing.    They  have  grown  useu  to 
i  he  thought  thai  Ind  chlldi 

but  it  is  another  thing  to  see  people  grown 
old  in  their  sightlessness  playing  as  though 
they  were  children  and  children,  too,  who 
could  see.  Ami  then,  too,  these  people  are 
so  happy.  It  is  delightful  to  be  a  spectator 
at  their  games.  They  have  their  games  as 
might  any  other  people,  but  they  have  twice 
as  much  pleasure  from  a  single  game  as  the 
average  person  of  today  would  find  in  half 
a  dozen. 

Sit    Out    lis    Trains   Go  By. 

In  summer,  when  the  nights  are  warm 
and  dry,  the  home  people  sit  on  the  benches 
In  the  garden  with  their  knitting  and  their 
checker  boards  and  the  trains  passing  on 
the  tracks  not  forty  feet  away  do  not  seem 
to  annoy  them,  they  cannot  see  how  hot 
and  dirty  the  trains  and  their  occupants 
are,  they  cannot  know  the  unslghtliness  of 
their  railroad  neighbor  and  its  noise  gives 
them  a  pleasurble  touch  of  life  from  the 
outside  world.  They  like  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  the  trains,  they  rather  enjoy  the 
scolding  of  the  engines,  and,  as  for  the  train 
people,  they  very  much  like  the  institution 
folks.  . 

The  people  of  the  institution  play  checkers 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  some  other  peo- 
ple play  golf.  It  Is  just  as  good  a  game 
to  them,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  does  not  go 
out  of  their  fashion.  Perhaps  that  is  be- 
cause their  fashion  is  always  the  same,  a 
game  of  checkers  after  supper  the  year 
round  and  an  extra  game  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  for  holidays.  They  take  turns 
playing  partners,  the  best  players  play  to- 
gether until  one  is  beaten  thoroughly  and 
admits  his  defeat.  He  then  goes  to  a  less 
ambitious  player,  while  one  who  has  lately- 
achieved  success  tries  for  honors  with  the 
acknowledged  victor.  So  long  as  one  man 
holds  his  dignity  as  the  best  checker  player 
in  the  house  he  is  authority  on  many  ques- 
tions, those  of  the  game  itself  in  no  way 
limiting  his   rule. 

Chess  Has  a  Limited  Interest. 

There  is  a  small  coterie  of  the  elder  men 
at  the  house  who  play  chess  and  fight  for 
honors  diligently,  both  for  themselves  and 
for  their  game,  since  chess  is  not  a  general 
rite.  It  is,  however,  played  by  the  blind 
because  the  chessmen  are  easily  distin- 
guished one  from  the  other,  and  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  skill  which  the  player  may- 
acquire  in  spite  of  his  sightlessness.  Some 
of  the  checkerboards  at  the  home  have 
been  made  especially  for  the  blind  people, 
the  black  squares  are  slightly  lower  than 
the  white  and  somewhat  smaller.  How- 
ever, many  of  the  best  players  prefer  the 
regular  board  and  seem  to  have  no  trouble 
in  placing  and  keeping  track  of  their  men. 
They  play  dominoes,  but  for  some  unex- 
plained reason  do  not  care  for  them  a.s  they 
do  for  checkers. 

Aside  from  these  games,  which  they  play 
ccnstantly,    the   home  is  well  supplied  with 
tames    specially      arranged    for    the   blind. 
re  are  the  anagrams,  played  frequently 
.    well,    particularly   by   the   women,  and 
the    guessing    games,    of    which    there   are 
any  number,  all  second  choice  when  it  comes 
to    constant   use.     There  are  also  the  recu- 
ds,    which     are    of    little 
e,    although  "superintendents   of   insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  say  there  is  no  reason 
why    they    should    not    be    generally   ; 
There  are  also  the  playing  cards  with  raised 
figures,  but  even  these  are  not  popular.    It 
in  often  repeated  that  an  Englishman,  who 
some  twenty  years  ago  wa.s  one  cf  the  best 
whist    players   in    this    country,    was   blind, 
ndled  the  cards,  they  say,  as  though 
tld  see  perfectly  and  played  his  hands 
it.  a  way  that  would  have  satisfied  Cavendish 
or  Hoyle.    He  used  the  cards  with  embossed 
and    the  with  whom  he  played 

it-   cards   as   they  put  them  d 
on  the  table.    It  was  seldom  that  he  asked 
them  to  repeat  their  call. 

Home    People    Are    Workers. 

However,  out  at  the  home  for  the  blind 
there  are  no  good  card  players  and  there  is 
little  interest  in  card  games.  Checkers  and 
chess  all    the   spare   moments   that 

be  given  to  such  games  and  serve  their 
purpose  admit  i  with  lasting  intere.-t. 

The  people  of  the  home  are  busy  with  their 
housework   and   their   work   in  the  factory, 
when  that  is  open  dvwrintr  the  larger  part  of 
V.  and  i  i  ly  during  the  evening 

that  th'  •  Isure  for  games.    The 

state  cares  for  them,  it  is  true,  but  they  are 
workers,    nevei  and  there  are  many 

thing-  not    do.     The 

house    vii  its      name,      "industrial 

'.    if    It   were   permitted   a   surli- 
tient  tnee  for  the  rurntng  of  the  fac- 
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16  years. 

CHARITABLE  INSTITUTION'S. 

Purchase    of   New   School   For   Blind 
Recommended. 

All  the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
state — the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind, 
!  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  the  three  asylums  for  the  insane, 
the  Industrial  School  and  the  Soldiers' 
Home— in  fine,  all  our  charities — are  doing 
well  the  noble  work  for  which  they  were 
instituted.  I  have  sought  by  every  means 
to  familiarize  myself  with  their  operation. 
I  have  visited  and  personally  inspected  all 
of  them  and  every  state  institution  for 
which  the  funds  of  the  public  are  appro- 
priated. No  community  with  our  wealth 
and  population  is  doing  more  of  this  work. 

The  School  for  the  Blind  required  addi- 
tional space  to  accommodate  the  colored  in- 
mates. The  house  they  occupied  was  in 
dilapidation  and  ruins.  It  would  have  been 
unsafe  for  those  who  could  see.  It  was 
doubly  dangerous  for  the  sightless.  It 
would  have  required  the  expenditure  of 
$15,000  or  $20,000  to  erect  the  necessary 
buildings  and  equip  'them.  Fortunately,  a 
splendid  building,  equipped  for  a  hospital, 
eligibly  located,  was  offered  at  $6,500.  The 
trustees  conferred  with  me  about  purchas- 
ing it.  I  informed  them  that  the  purchase 
could  not  be  made  without  legislative  au- 
thority; but  that  I  thought  the*  property 
so  desirable  that  if  they  rented  it  I  would 
recommend  the  purchase. 

I  recommend  that  it  be  done.  An  ar- 
rangement was  made  by  which  the  pur- 
chase can  date  from  the  occupancy  and 
rents  be  saved  if  purchased.  It  will  cost 
many  'thousands  dollars  less  to  buy  this 
property  than  to  build.  Space  must  be  had 
by  building  or  buying. 

Karrfsburg,  Pa.  -  Independent 
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..„tJ.c  b'l.aTttil'l.eeu.  -■  xfi-d't  odtties  free  at 
Forney   &   Knouse's   drug   store. 


RECITAL  BY  BLI>"D  PEOPLE, 

Talented  "Musicians  Will    Render   Attrac- 
tive l'rorrB.nitpf'8    In  HcmoaUl  Church 

The  people  of  Harrisbunr  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  two  blind  people  ren- 
der an  organ,  pianb  and  song  recital  in 
Memorial  Lutherad  fchurch  on  Thursday 
evening  next.  Boih  have  been,  blind  from 
birth  and  both  have  exceptional  musical 
talent  find  have  devoted  their  lives  to  its 
cultivation.  „»..., 

Miss  Florence  Steelier  is  from  Philadel- 
phia and  possesses  ti  soprano  voice  of  rare 
sweetness,  which  has  been  thoroughly 
trained  bv  some  of  the  best  teachers  of 
the  art  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Prof. 
Oscar  H.  Bilgmm  is  also  from  the  same 
city  and  is  a  master  of  the  pipe  organ. 
having  studied  in  Europe  and  since  held 
positions  as  organist  of  several  of  the 
leading  churches  in  Philadelphia.  The 
programme  is  of  a  high  order  and  will 
be  appreciated  by  the  music  lovers  of  this 
city. 
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FHE  WASHINGTONIAN. 

Saturday  Jan.  12,   1901. 


le 


\V m.  Wade,  of  Oakmont,  Pa. ,  who  is  wideh 
Known  for  his  interest  in  the  deaf  blind,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  monograph  of  that  class  of  unfortunates.  T 
work  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printers  and  will  be 
illustrated.  As  Mr.  Wade  is  considered  an  able,  con- 
scientious writer  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  this  work 
from  his  pen  will  be  anxiously  looked  for  and  read 
with  interest. — iXew  Era. 


I 
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oertieu. 

The  Gray    blind    asylum,    located i 
over  on  the  Minnesota  line,  modestly, 
asks  for  $44,000    for  the    next  two 
.Years.    Tnere  are  twenty-two  pupiJa J 
nine  ot  which  are  from  North  Dakota 
and   the    amount  asked  is  $1000  a 
;vear    for    each    nup,l.    The    state's 
thirteen  children   could   be  kept  and 
educated  at  Vinton.  Iowa,  for- $200 
■  year  each.    Yet  of  the  sum  Bsked 
•HOOOavearisto  be  for  salaries  of 
teachers  and  $5000  a  year  for  main- 
tenance.  to  say  nothing  of  fuel  and 
Hffht,    barns  and   hor: 
other   minor  trifles. 
with   a   population    of  400,000   has 

more  institutions  than  would  be  nec- 
essary for  some  states  with  a  million 
inhabitants. 
From 

^on,D.C.-TTmar 
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rses  and   a   few 
South   Dakota 


in  the  office  for  two  weeks,  but  when 
the  proper  person  calls  he  remem- 
bers it.  He  can  put  his  hand  on  any 
one  of  the  120  boxes  and  give  the 
name  of  the  owner. 

In  the  store  he  has  a  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  where  everything 
is  than  a  person  who  can  see.  It 
makes  no  difference  what  you  ask  for, 
he  can  put  his  hand  on  it  if  it  is  in 
stock,  and  he  will  measure  ten  yards 
of  calico  or  a  gallon  of  oil  with  equal 
facility,  and  will  not  make  a  mistake 
in  weighing  a  nickel's  worth  of  candv 
or  a  dollar's  worth  of  sugar.  Hi? 
hearing-  has  been  cultivated  until  he 
knews  every  one  of  his  regular  cus- 
tomers bjr  their  voice,  and  when  one 
of  them  calls  out:  "Any  mail  for  me?' 
he  answers  yes  or  no  with  as  much  as- 
surance as  if  he  saw  them.  In  monev 
matters  he  favors  coin  and  can  count 
it  almost  as  rapidly  as  a  person  with 
good   sight. 

He  keeps  several  cows  and  cares  fot 
them  himself.  Each  cow  wears  a  bell, 
and  by  this  means  he  finds  and  drives 
them  up  from  a  large  woodland  pas- 
ture. The}'  seem  to  realize  that  he  is 
different  from  other  people,  and  no 
matter  how  much  he  runs  against  oi 
stumbles  over  them  they  never  move 

He  is  a  wonderful  example  of  what  a 
man  can  do  in  a  business  way  who  has 
lost  his  si<rht. 
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Bement  of  the  board  of  control 

e->*ohnnl    fnr   the   hilnd,   states   thac 

only    special    attention    that    lnstitu- 


will  require  from  the  legislature  at 
sion  will  he  an  appropriation  of 
$2,000  put  with  an  appropriation,  made 
two  years  ago  for  the  construction  of  *r 
hospital  building. 
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Deaf. 


BLIND  POSTMASTER   BAXTER. 


He  Also  Runs  a  General  Supply  Store 

nml   Goes  After  the  Cows  at 

Milking;   Time. 


The  little  village  of  Lexington,  on 
Clear  lake,  Lc  Sueur  county,  Minn., 
claims  it  lias  the  only  blind  post  i 
ter  in  Minnesota,  and  probably  the 
only  one  in  the  United  States,  says 
the   Minneapolis   Tribune. 

•r  more  than  30  years  Hiram  Bax- 
ter has  served  the  people  of  the  vil- 
lage and  surrounding  country  to  their 
entire  satisfaction,  and  nearly  all  of 
this  time  he  has  been  blind,  lie 
has  a  small  general  store  and  an  inn, 
A\here  he  keeps  the  Iraveler  who 
meeds  a  meal  or  night'!*  lodging,  lb- 
has  a  wonderful  memory  and  can  al- 
ii if  there  is  a  paper  or  let- 
ter for  anyone  who  calls.  His  wife  or 
his  son  calls  the  names  when  the  mail 
a    letter    may    lie 


Why  is  it  the  average  blind- 
deaf  child  so  often  excels  the 
one  who  is  merely  deaf? 
Helen  Keller  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  a  miracle.  There 
are  many  other  blind-deaf 
persons  who,  in  proportion  to 
their  advantages,  are  doing 
almost  as  well  as  she  in  their 
studies.  We  print  on  another 
page  a  short  composition  by 
Tommy  Stringer  who,  when 
Helen  herself  took  him  up  and 
provided  the  funds  for  his  ed- 
ucation, was  as  hopeless  a  child 
as  could  be  found  between  the 
ends  of  the  world.  Yet  a  few 
years  in  school  have  made  him 
a  boy  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
telligence and  with  a'command 
of  English  superior  to  that 
of  the  average  deaf  child  when 
he  completes  his  course.  Other 
instances  might  be  cited. 
Why  is  it?  May  we  not  in  the 
processes  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge to  which  the  blind-deaf 
child  is  limited  an  explanation 
of  the  circumstance  and  a 
suggestion  of  methods  better 
adapted  than  are  those  at 
present  employed  acomplish 
similar  or  parallel  results  with 
the  deaf?  The  matter  is  cer- 
tainly warthy  of  investigation. 
— Exchange. 
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In  the  Governor's  recent  message 
to  the  Legislature,  we  were  pleased 
with  his  recommendation  in  regard 
to  the  separation  of  our  schools  and 
feeling  that  our  patrons  are  in- 
terested in  this  question,  we  publish 
that  part  of  his  message  relating  to 
the  division: 

"The  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind 
at  Romney,  have  grown  to  propor- 
tions that  some  action  should  be 
taken  with  reference  to  better  ac- 
commodations, either  in  the  way  of 
enlarging  the  present  buildings,  or 
a  separation  of  the  schools.  The 
latter  plan  appeals  to  my  judgment, 
feeling  as  I  do,  that  there  is  no 
parallelism  in  the  class  work,  nor 
congeniality  in  personal  association 
between  the  two  departments. 

Under  the  present  arrangement, 
some  parts  of  the  building,  such  as 
dining  room,  lavatories,  shops  and 
and  dormitories  have  to  be  used  in 
common,  and  this  brings  about  in- 
conveniences that  can  not  be  elimi- 
nated except  by  separation. 

The  methods  of  instructions  and 
the  grade  of  work  are  entirely  dis- 
similar, and  to  administer  one  de- 
partment successfully,  almost  pre- 
cludes  the  other  from  its  proper 
share  of  effective  supervisory  ser- 
vice, and  it  has  long  been  ray  con- 
viction, that  these  two  classes  should 
be  under  separate  management. 

From  official  information  received, 
the  buildings  at  Romney  would  ac- 
commodate the  deaf  of  this  state  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  the  blind 
could  be  located  at  some  more  ac- 
cessible point,  where  there  would  be 
superior  local  advantages  to  those 
offered  by  the  present  location.  One 
of  our  larger  towns  would  afford  a 
stimulus  in  the  way  of  occasional 
lectures  and  music  which  would  in- 
spire the  blind  in  the  direction  of 
their    traiuing.     Other    states     that 


have  investigated  this  matter,  have 
uniformly  decided,  and  most  of  them 
carried  into  effect,  a  separation  of 
the  schools,  and  I  would  commend  to 
your  judgment  this  plan  for  a  so- 
lution of  the  question  which  now 
presents  itself  for  our  consideration. 
To  more  clearly  express  my  views  on 
this  important  subject.  I  submit  the 
following  brief  argument: 

1.  Separation  is  in  line  with  the 
policy  of  the  older  schools  that  have 
tried  the  dual  system,  all  of  them 
having  divided  the  work,  and  some 
of  them  many  years  ago,  with  the 
uniform  result  of  greatly  increasing 
the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the 
separated  schools.  There  are  only 
three  or  four  considerable  schools 
that  have  not  yet  divided  the  work, 
and  the  movement  is  on  even  in 
those,  or  has  recently  been,  to  place 
themselves  on  the  better  basis. 

2.  The  utter  dissimilarity  of 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  two 
schools,  and  the  incompatibility  of 
disposition  in  the  two  classes  of 
children,  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
pro.jpt  separation  from  the  children's 
standpoint;  while  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  buildings  mikes  it 
peremptory  as  a  matter  of  safety. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  the  bliud  require  more  room 
than  the  deaf  for  their  music  and 
other  special  exercises  The  portions 
of  these  buildings  now  occupied  by 
the  blind  department,  if  vacated, 
would  make  room  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  deaf  pupils,  possibly  as  much 
room  as  would  be  required  for  the 
natural  increase  of  the  school  for 
ten  years  or  more.  They  are  now 
used  by  fifty  or  sixty  bliud  pupils. 

3.  Out  of  such  a  division  of  the 
schools  as  would  send  the  blind 
school  to  more  suitable  quarters, 
could  grow  no  just  cause  of  opposi- 
tion from  the  neighborhood,  as  the 
present  list  of  applications  would 
keep  up  the  numbers  to  at  least  what 
they  are  now,  and  the  school  as  a 
separate  institution  for  the  deaf 
would  not  be  reduced.  I  am  informed 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  room  for 
more  deaf  pupils,  and  no  dining 
room  capacity  for  any  more  pupils 
of  any  kind,  and  greatly  increased 
facilities  would  have  to  be  provided 
at  Kornney.  if  the  schools  are  not 
separated;  but  by  the  separation, 
changes  could  be  made  that  will  give 

all  the  seating  capacity  for  all  the 
increase  that  is  likely  to  come  to  us 
for  years.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
mixiug  the  pupils  so  as  to  introduce 
deaf  children  to  share  the  unoccupied 
space  of  the  blind  department,  and 
the  relief  therefore  must  come  from 
extensions, 


4.  It  will  cost  scarcely  more  to 
make  separate  provision  for  the  blind 
than  it  will  to  make  room  at  Romney 
for  both,  and  all  the  advantages  to 
both  classes  that  will  accrue  from  a 
separation  will  be  lost,  while  all  the 
disadvantages  increase  seriously  with 
the  increase  of  both  schools  under 
the  present  dual  system. 

5.  The  remoteness  of  the  present 
location  of  the  schools  operates  dis- 
advantageous^ to  the  blind  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  They  do  not  all  come 
to  the  institution,  and  many  of  those 
who  come  do  not  remain  to  finish  the 
course,  while  a  few  of  these  feel 
themselves  obliged  to  seek  school 
advantages  in  other  states,  where 
the  schools  will  furnish  them  better 
advantages,  as  will  be  suggested 
below. 

6.  The  better  location  of  a  school 
for  the  blind  will  facilitate  their 
education  by  giving  them  oppot- 
i  unities  of  hearing  choice  perfor- 
mances in  music  and  lectures  from 
eminent  scholars,  privileges  that 
never  come  to  them  at  Romney.  It 
will  also  furnish  greatly  increased 
market  facilities  for  the  sale  of  the 
products  of  their  industrial  training, 
and  afford  a  field  for  the  practice  of 
the  art  of  tuning  musical  instruments, 
one  of  the  most  available  means  of 
livelihood  for  blind  people. 

7.  Added  to    these  great    advan- 
|  tages,  their  education  under  a  separ- 
ate management,  would  afford    them 
all   the  great  results  of  a   more    per- 
sonal and  careful  supervision  in  their 

i  work,  a  condition  which  cannot  exist 
1  to   the  necessary  perfection  under  a 
dual  management. 

8.  It  is  recognized  as  an  almost 
insurmountable  difficulty  in  the 
equipment  of  these  dual  schools,  to 
find  executive  heads  for  them  who  are 
broad  enough  to  take  equal  interest 
and  contribute  equal  assistance  to 
both  sides  of  the  school.  We  certain- 
ly have  nothing  to  complain  of  in 
that  respect;  but  Mr.  Rucker's  broad 
and  generous  mind  sees  possibilities 
of  doing  better  for  the  deaf,  if  he 
were  relieved  of  the  care  of  the  other 
school,  while  he  equally  well  sees 
that  the  wise  and  proper  care  of  the 
school  for  the  blind  would  be  likely 
to  give  it  great  advantages  from  the 
change. 

It  is  needless  to  invite  your  atten- 
tion particularly  to  many  other  things 
that  might  be  urged  as  reasons  for 
separating  the  schools.  If  we  could 
increase  the  range  and  compass  of 
the  education  of  the  blind,  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  succeed  in 
life,  and  that  is  a  very  great  consi- 
deration. If  we  could  get  more 
nearly  all  the  pupils  into  the  school, 
who  are  entitled  to  come,  that  is  an- 
other most  important  matter.  They 
are  sufficiently  handicapped  as  it  is, 
and  any  aid  that  can  be  given  them 
in  the  unequal  struggle  of  life,  would 
Seem  to  be  a  sort  of  due  to  them." 


This  office  is  in  receipt  of  a  circular 
letter  from  .Mr.  W.  C.  Haines  ou  the 
subject  of  his  proposed  Institution  for 
the  Adult  Blind  of  the  state  of  Colorada. 
Mr.  Haines  is  blind,  and  has  had  the  care 
and  instruction  afforded  by  the  excellent 
school  at  Colorado  Spriugs.  He  sees  a 
great  need  for  a  school  that  will  take 
charge  of  adult  blind  people  who  lose 
their  sight  in  middle  life,  or  later  than 
the  age  limit  for  pupils  at  the  regular 
school.  He  claims  tnat  a  mining  com- 
munity is  likely  to  have  more  of  that  class, 
the  accidentally  blind  than  the  normal 
proportion.  He  may  be  right,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  noble  work  to  try  even  to 
reclaim  a  cause  so  utteily  lost  as  the  life 
that  has  received  its  permanent  cloud 
after  youthful  years  are  past.  The  Tablet 
wishes  Mr.  Haines  every  succe«s.  The 
movement  might  ultimately  involve  the 
school  at  the  Springs.  It  would  be  a 
"consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished"  for 
all  such  schools  that  they  might  divide 
and  thus  increase  both  sides,  the  paradox 
of  the  pedagogy  of  this  special  work 
Gov.  Atkinson  of  this  State  has  vigorously 
recommeuded  the  separation  of  these 
schools,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  will 
be  speedily  accomplished.  The  Legisla 
ture  is  now  in  session,  and  it  is  possible 
that  before  this  reaches  the  reader,  there 
may  be  bill  before  that  body  providing 
for  the  establishment  for  a  siparate 
academy  for  the  blind. 


THE  WEST   VIRGINIA  TABLET, 

TANTTARV    1Q     1  QOl  The  Report  of  the  College  for  the  Blind 

JAIN  U  A±V1     iy,  jyUl.  at  viuton,  la.,    has  strayed  this  way,  and 

Colorado  Prospecting  for  Adult  shows  the  usual  degree  of   progress  on  all 

Blind.  the  lines  of  work.     Supt.   M<Cuue  claims 

that  his  school  has  passed  'yond  the  "Biass 

Baud"  stage  of  development,  and  has  en- 
tered on  its  more  deliberate  grow  th.  They 
have  abandoned  those  features  that  adver- 
tise the    school     and    tickle    the     public 
faucy,  such  as  public  entertainments  and 
the  like,  and  have  settled  down  to    work 
out  their  results  seriously.    Dear  old  New 
York,  and  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  even 
our  dear  selves  with   many    many    others 
are  still  languishing  along  in    the  "Brass 
Band"  period,  and    tiud   it    hard  enough 
to     keep     ourselves     before   the     publie  I 
cuough  to  get  our  work  before  those  who  , 
need     it   even     with    all     our     blare     of 
trumpets.     There  is,    however,    sti  >1    one 
sign    that      shows      that      Vinton      has 
not  shaken    off    all    the    frailties  of  her 
youth.     She  is  having  trouble    with    the 
sewer  and  water  questious.      What  a  seri- 
ous mistake  it  is  to   neglect   the  suitable 
supplies   and    possibilities  iu  the  location 
of  these  institutions  !  It  is  much  easier  to 
Hvoid  a  mistake  than  to  correct   one.     It 
is     glowing      painfully      common       to 
see   iu    the    Reports      of      the      schools 
very   serious   complain    about    the    ques- 
tious   ot     water      supply      aud    of    safe 
and  effective  sewerage.      It  is  well  wo'tu 
all  it  costs  to  secure  both  at  tirst    iu    the 
best  p  ssibie  condition.     They  can  uever 
be  mended  so  easily    as    made  new,   and 
cost  generally  more  than  twice    as    much 
the  end. 


From  the  Old  North  State  comes  the 
fine  Report  of  Principal  Ray.  He  Las  the 
white  blind  of  the  State  and  the  colored 
deaf  and  blind,  in  two  schoo's  near  each 
other.  The  deaf  were  removed  from  the 
old  dual  school  at  Raleigh  some  four  or 
five  years  ago,  and  delightfully  provided 
lor  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  I  believe. 
The  blind  were  left  to  grow  numerous  and 
to  make  a  tine  school  in  the  old  building 
at  Raleigh,  and  the  col.  deaf  and  blind 
were  also  placed  under  Mr.  Ray's  care  and 
supervision  near  by.  The  colored  popu- 
lation of  the  state  is  so  large  that  a  home 
school  is  necessary  to  take  care  ol  its  blind 
and  deaf.  With  us  it  is  quite  otherwise 
for  the  present  at  least.  The  tew  who 
want  the  advantages  of  the  school  are 
provided  f<>r  much  more  economically 
in  the  schools  of  the  neighboring  states 
than  could  be  done  at  home,  'that  is 
the  policy  we  pursue.  The  claims  of  our 
colored  deaf  and  blind  are  fully  re- 
cognized, and  they  are  taken  under  the 
care  of  the  school  and  looked  after  with 
every  kindness. 


A  letter  from  our  old  pupil  and    friend 
Michael  Burke  gives  us   much    pleasure. 
He  is  writing  with  a     'Blicken's   Durfer" 
if  there  is  such  a  machine.    It  is  j  1st  pos- 
sible that   I   have  misread    him.     He  is 
pleased    that    his   old     classmates     have 
instruction   that   he  missed,    and  regrets 
so    much    to     have     lost.     H<s    is    still 
carrying  on    his     store  with    increasing 
success.     If  there    were   room   his    letter 
should  be  given.     It  speaks    hopefully  of 
,  life  ond  its  prospects,  for    him  and    best 
— L-> -i,   -:  i... .  f,„.  t,^ suiuoy i ma tes. 
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On  the  eveniug  of  the  llthinst.  Miss 
Katheriue  Fetzer  and  Miss  Daisy  Loeb 
of  the  Blind  Department  entertained 
some  friends  in  the  chapel  in  a  mauuer  so 
pleasing  that  it  is  more  than  due  to  men- 
tion it,  aud  I  trust  they  *ill  excuse  this 
public  notice  of  their  courtesy.  By  then 
invitation  aud  Mr.  Rucker's  permission, 
the  department  assembled  iu  the  chapel 
af  3  p.  m.  A  winter  down-pour  kept  the 
large  company  from  town  in  do>>rs, 
and  we  had  it  almost  all  to  ourselves,  but 
our  gracious  entertainers  spared  no  pains 
to  make  us  enjoy  the  evening. 

The  programe  consisted  of  several  solo- 
es and  songs  by  Miss  Loeb  and  of  three 
or  four  delightful  recitations  in  character 
by  Miss  Fetzer.  Both  the  ladies  were  in 
tine  voice  and  condition,  and  the  friends 
that  were  kept  away  by  the  rain  will  never 
know  what  they  missed.  Mr.  Rucker 
received  the  company  with  some  appro- 
priate words  and  aunounced  the  num- 
bers, and  finally  dismissed  us  with  a 
1  pleasant  good  night.  The  several  recent 
I  performances  have  had  the  merit 
of  unusual  brevity,  though  they  would 
all  have  borne  a  very  great  extension  of 
time  without  any  sense  of  latigue.  It 
sounds  like  mathematics,  at  least,  to 
say  that  impressions  are  usually  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  pains 
required  to  receive  them.  I  believe  it  ap- 
proaches the  truth  at  any  rate. 


A  little  deaf  and  blind  girl  by  the 
name  of  Maud  Scott  has  been  receiv- 
ed into  the  Mississippi  School.  She 
has  been  deaf  from  birth  and  lost  her 
sight  at  three  months.  She  is  only  six 
years  old  and  has  learned  to  take  steps 
alone  since  her  arrival  in  the  school. 
Superintendent  Dobyns  thinks  it  wis- 
est not  to  attempt  to  teach  her  words 
for  a  year  or  so  as  she  should  first  be 
taught  to  handle  herself  and  objects 
easily.  He  thinks  she  will  learn 
rapidly  and  rival  Helen  Kellar,  for 
she  has  an  intelligent,  beautiful  face 
and  a  sunny  disposition.  Her  parents 
are  normal  but  she  has  two  deaf  broth- 
ers, one  of  whom  is  in  school. — Optic. 
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We  learn  of  a  second  case  like  that 
of  Maud  Safford,  the  deaf-blind  girl  of 
Ohio  who  was  educated  as  blind,  and 
when  she  lost  her   hearing,    was    left 
to  laspe  into  a  state  of  helpless   and 
hopeless  ignorance.    One  of  the  lead- 
ing schools  for  the  deaf  has  recently 
admitted  a  deaf  blind  girl  who  was  dis- 
missed by  a  school  for  the  blind  about 
three  years  ago,  when  she  became  deaf 
as  well  as  blind.    It   is   incomprehen- 
sible to  us  that  instructors  of  the  blind 
do  not  see,  in  such  cases,  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  manual  alphabet  for 
the  type  the  pupil  knew,  or  the  teach- 
ing of  the  fact  that  it  is  merely  another 
form  of  letters  already  known,  is  com- 
paratively a  simple  task.    Where   the 
pupil  is  deaf  and  then  loses  sight,  the 
difficulties  are  greater,  as  the  sense  of 
touch  has  to  be  cultivated  before  much 
further  education  can  be  given.    Sure 
ly  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  the  instruc- 
tors of  the  blind  that  when  a  pupil  be- 
comes deaf  in  addition  to  its  one  afflic- 
tion, the  very   least  they  can  do  is  to 
call  the  case  to  the  attention  of  the 
head  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  in  the 
State. 
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THE    NATIONAL   LEAGUB    OP 
THE  BLIND. 


At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Dublin 
branch  of  the  National  League  of  the  Blind, 
held  in  their  rooms  on  the  3rd  January,  at  tha 
Oddfellows  Buildings,  10  Upper  Abbey  street, 
Mr.  John  M'Donucll,  P.L.G.,  chairman  of  the 
branch,  presided-  There  was  a  full  attendance 
of  members.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Alfred  Me- 
lt iady,  stated  that  he  had  summoned  a  full  meet- 
ing of  the  blind  of  Dublin,  because  of  important 
correspondence  which  had  recently  passed  be-  ] 
twees  Mr.  M'Donnell,  the  chairman,  and  Mr.  / 
J.  E.  Redmond,  M.P^  Chairman  of  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  Party.  Mr.  Redmond's  letter 
was  then  read  for  the  meeting  :  — 

"8  Leeson  Park,  Dublin. 

"  Dear  Mr.  M'Donnell — Your  letter  only 
reached  me  to-day ;  it  was  apparently  lying  for 
some  days  in  the  office  of  the  United  Dish 
League.  I  am  sony  I  did  not  receive  it  in 
time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  members. 
You  may  rest  assured,  however,  of  the  keen  sym- 
pathy and  active  support  of  the  entire  Party 
in  the  object  you  have  at  heart. — Believe  me, 
sincerely  yours, 

"J.  E.  REDMOND. 

"  15th  December,  1900." 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  John  M'Donnell,  then  ad- 
dressed the  meeting.     He  said— My  friends,  we 
have  every  need  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Red- 
mond, M.P.,  for  his  sympathetic  letter  in  our 
cause.      We  have  also  to  be  grateful  to  the 
Dublin  Press  for  the  admirable  way  they  pub- 
lished our  proceedings  all  through,  and  I  would 
also  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly  thanking 
I  the  two  Dublin  Poor  Law  Unions,  the  Dublin 
County  Council,  the  District  Council,  and  the 
Dublin  Municipal  Council  for  the  courteous  way 
they  have  received  our  deputations  and  passed 
our  resolution  for  the  Government  to  grant  State 
aid  to  the  blind  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.     They 
not  only  did  this,  but  they  sent  our  resolution 
forward  to  all  the  elected  bodies  of  Ireland,  who 
also  passed  it  unanimously.     Mr.  Redmond  has 
promised  that  the  Dish  Party  will  steer  oiir 
petition  through  the  House  of  Commons  when 
we  present  it  early  in  the  next  session.      We 
also  intend  to  include  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  tha 
Three  Kingdoms.      My  friends,  I    have  teen 
amongst  you  for  the  last  forty-four  years ;  there- 
fore there  is  no  man  has  a  right  to  know  more 
about    this   iniquitous   voluntary   system   that 
brings  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  down  to  de- 
graded pauperism      This  voluntary  system  is 
an  enormous  taxation  on  the  ratepayers      But 
one  in  every  20  that  get  their  training  under  this 
system  become  useful  members  of  society      All 
the  rest  fall  back  on  the  rates  again.      If  pro- 
perly handled  under  a  State-aided  system,  as  on 
the  Continent,   every  one   of  these  men  and 
women  would  become  useful  member  sof  society. 
When  I  joined  your  organisation  I  did  it  with 
the  full  intention  of  raising  the  social  and  moral 
position  of  my  blind  companions,  and  to  do  my 
utmost  to  make  them  self-supporting.      In  con- 
clusion, my  friends,  I  exhort  you,  on  the  dawn 
of  the  new  century,  to  stand  close  to  your  or- 
ganisation in  the  future  as  you  have  done  in  the 
past,  as  I  believe  the  biggest  end  of  our  work 

o\  *  ■'  -A  °?  &*  <*  parliament  establishing 
State  aid  for  the  Wind  and  deaf  and  dumb  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms  will  be  the  law  of  the  land  in 
this  session  of  Parliament. 

Mr;  Gainsford  moved  that  the  best  thanks  of 
the  Rational  League  of  the  Blind  be  rendered 
to  Mr.  Redmond  for  his  kind  letter 

Mr.  Heaton,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said 
that  after  listening  to  the  lucid  statement  of 
their  worthy  chairman  they  had  great  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  progress  their 
organisation  had  made. 

After  other  routine  business  having  been 
transacted,  °      ^^ 

The.  meeting  terminated. 
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iNhTITUTION  FOK  THic  Blind.— Through  trie 
kindness  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Macdonald,  the  inmates 
and  workers  of  the  Institution  tor  the  Blind, 
Magdalen  Green,  were  entertained  at '  tea  last 
night  in  the  hall  of  the  Institution.  Mr  Mac- 
donald presided,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  re- 
marks referred  to  the  great  progress  which  had 
been  made  during  the  past  100  years  in  the  pro- 
viding of  institutions  for  the  blind.  He  pointed 
out  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  there 
were  only  three  such  institutions  in  Great  Britain, 
and  now  there  were  over  50.  He  wished  all  pre- 
sent a  happy  New  Year.  A  varied  programme  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  recitations  was 
sustained  by  members  of  the  company.  In  pro- 
posing a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Majdonald,  Mr  A. 
But  tars  referred  to  that  gentleman's  connection 
with  the  Institution,  which  extended  for  the  long 
period  of  20  years.  A  most  enjoyable  entertain- 
ment was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  singing  of 
"  Auld  Lang  Syne." 


HOME    CHAT. 
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The  Greatest  Yacht  Builders 
m  the  World  are  Blind. 

The  shipbuilding  firm  of  HerreshofF,  who  built 
all  the  "  America  "Cup  defenders,  is  a  truly  extra  ' 
ordinary  one.  No  yacht  in  America  is  considered 
a  crack  boat  unless  it  is  turned  out  of  HerreshonV 
yard.  There  are  three  brothers  forming  the  firm 
two  of  whom  are  blind.  The  eldest,  John,  who  rs 
the  blind  president  of  the  company,  is  about 
sixty  years  old.  He  is  very  active,  and  despite 
his  affliction  takes  a  leading  part  in  the  business 
of  the  firm.  He  goes  through  the  shops  each  day, 
guided  by  an  attendant.  He  seemstoknowexactly 
what  everybody  is  doing,  and,  running  his  hands 
over  the  sides  of  a  model  or  a  boat  in  the  process 
of  building,  he  orders  alterations,  and  says 
sharply,  "  That  bend  is  not  sharp  enough  ;  you 
are  not  following  your  copy."  The  second 
brother,  Lewis, 


is    also    blind,  and    is    literary 

XTTE  DUNDEE  ADVEBTISER.SJ  (  writes  description?  of 'yacht'races^or^Nevv 
'""""'  York    papers.       Others    tell   him    exactly    what 

fresh  movements  the  rival  yachts  are  making, 
and  the  blind  writer  knows  exactly  how  the 
scene  looks.  He  is,  besides,  an  expert  type- 
writer and  an  accomplished  musician. 

The  third  brother,  "Captain  Nat,"  who  alone 
possesses  perfect  sight,  is  the  actual  designer 
of  the  firm.  > 

The  Herreshoffs  are  confident  that  they  can 
build  a  racing  yacht  that  can  beat  any  that 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  takes  over  next  year  Avhen 
he  makes  his  second  attempt  to  win  the  Cup. 


TUESDAY.    JANUARY   8,  1901. 

SCHOOL  BOARDS. 


ARBROATH. 

EDUCATION    OT"    THE    BLIND. 

An  application  was  submitted  by  Miss  Mac- 
dcnald,   Windmill  House,  on  behalf  of  a  blind 

I  boy,  to  have  him  sent  to  an  institution  in  Edin- 
burgh for  the  training  of  the  blind.  From  re- 
marks made  by  Rev.  Messrs  Graham  and  Scott 
it  appeared  that  the  boy  was  in  delicate  health, 

i  but  'that  he  showed  a  remarkable  aptitude  for 
music,  and  was  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence,  marking  him  out  as  one  Who  would 
greatly  benefit  by  being  domiciled  in  an  insti- 
tution.    It  further  appeared  that  the  lad  was 

r  about  five  years  of  age,  and  'the  rev.  gentlemen 

I  both  urged  that  this  was  the  proper  time  for 
commencing  his  education  in  .order  to  fit  him 
for  the  struggle  in  life.  Several  members 
pointed  out  that  the  Board  'had  recently  at 
considerable  expense  sent  Miss  Kydd,  one  of 
the  lady  teachers  under  the  Board,  to  Edin- 
burgh to  specially  qualify  herself  for  teaching 
blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  children,  and  that  this 
lady  had  performed  her  work  with  conspicuous 
success.  They  demurred  that  any  particular 
individual,  however  circumstanced,  should  be 
treated  differently  from  another.  Rev.  Mr 
Graham  held  that  the  Board  had  a  higher  duty 
to  the  community  than  merely  money  considera- 
tions. Without,  casting  the  slightest  shadow  of 
a.  doubt  on  Miss  Kydd's  work  he  suggested  that 
the  Board  should  appoint  a  Committee  to  ex- 
piscate  the  whole  of  the  facts  in  connection  with 
the  present  system  of  dealing  with  blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb  children  in  the  burgh.  After 
discussion,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ap- 
plication had  not  emanated  from  the  parents  of 
the  boy,  it  was  agreed  to  allow  the  rnattor  to 
lie  over  until  a  formal  application  should  be 
made  by  them. 
The  other  business  was  routine. 
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'dently  frightened  off. 


me   uueves 


were  evi- 


Kntertnininent  for  the  Blind. 

Robert  Rovce,  the  coir,  dian  of  the  Lafayette 
Stock  Company,  has  volunteered  his  services,  and 
will  eive  a  number  of  readings  to  the  Wind  m 
the  reading  rooms  at  the  Library  of  Congress  on 
22d.  The  readings  will  consist  o  both  Hu- 
morous    and     sentimental    elections,  T  The     pro- 

January  19,  Miss  Freehold,  jr  I 

1     risburg,  Pa.  -Independent 
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ashington,B.C.-Post 
JAN   21  1901 


George  S.  Wilson,  secretarjTof  the  board 
of  charities,  has  recommended  to  the 
Commissioners  that  $1,000  from  the  fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  for  the  fiscal 
year  1901  be  allotted  to  the  AIcT  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  of  the  District,  in  view 
of  the  services  rendered  in  caring  for  the 
blind  persons  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
especially  those  persons  removed  from  the 
streetsjjy  the  police  department.  ~Ji 

_      Galveston  i^ewe 

JAN   1.2  1001 

»    "  •    .    .  ' 

liL,K*lMOSYNAR\     INSTITUTIONS. 

The  deaf  and  diimli  asylum:  In  this  in- 
stitution there  were  344  pupils  in  attendance 
en  November  1,  1900,  as  against  278  on  No- 
vember l,  1898— an  increase  of  66. 

The  blind  asylum:  One  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-two pupils  were  in  attendance  at  this 
institution  on  November  1,  1900,  as  against 
157    on    the    same    date    in    1S9S— an    increase 

The  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  institute  for 
Colored  youths:  In  this  .-fmstitution  there 
were  in  attendance  71  pupils  on  November 
1.  1900,  as  compared  against  89  on  Novem- 
ber 1.  1898— a  decrease  of  18. 


Recital  By  Blind  Musicians 

\  first  class  musical  concert  will  be 
ven  in  Memorial  Lutheran  church  next 
bursday  evening,  by  two  blind  people 
om  Philadelphia.  They  come  with  the 
■st  of  recommendations  and  will  give  a 
>e  organ,  piano  and  son-  recital,  and 
e!r  selections  are  all  from  the  masters 

music The  special  feature  of  winch 
Bo    doubt,    attract    a    great    many 

1  be  the  fact  that  they  are  blind  and 
ve  bee  so  from  birth.  Miss  Florenee 
She? and  Prof.  Oscar  Bilgram  will 
nke  their  first  appearance  before  a 
:  rrisburg  audience  on  that  evening 
id TS  Who  hear  them  will  be. sure  to 

de  Sited  with  a  splendid  musical  per- 
a-nmnce.  A  free  will  offering  is  all  that 
ill  be  asked. 


From 


/ 


INDUSTRIOUS  BOY  CARPENTERS 
WHO  ARE  TOTAIiIiV  BMNt). 

i  T  to  shaoe  a  spoon  out  of  a  piece  of  wood,  a 


The  system  that  enables  a  blind  boy  to 
play  with  edged  tools  without  the  slightest 
danger  of  his  doing  himself  harm  is  known 
by  the  name  of  "Sloyd,"  a  word  that  had 
its  birth  in  Sweden,  where  so  many  useful 
systems  of  the  kindergarten  variety  origi- 
nate. The  word  can  be  interpreted  in  many 
ways,  but  broadly  it  means  "to  be  skillful." 
Before  explaining  how  the  system  is  applied 
to  the  blind  boys  of  the  institute  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  in  which  I  am  instructor,  it  is  well  to 
tell  what  it  has  done. 

Many  of  the  blind  boys  in  this  institution 
can  do  as  clever  work  with  carpenter's  tools 
as  those  who  can  see.  One  of  the  pupils, 
wonderful  as  It  sounds,  learned  in  six 
months  to  us6  the  saw,  plane  and  hammer, 
to  do  three  kinds  of  joinery  work,  plan  with 
compasses,  work  out  geometrical  problems, 
sharpen  his  tools,  plane  and  cut  and  nail 
and  join  until  he  had  turned  out  as  neat  a 
piece  of  carpentry  as  any  one  with  the  nor- 
mal number  of  senses  could  accomplish. 
Before  he  left  school  he  had  completed'  a 
wardrobe  in  which  he  kept  his  clothes.  This 
young  man  is  now  earning  his  living  as  a 
piano  tuner,  and  not  only  can  he  tune  pi- 
anos,  but  he  is  able   to  mend   any   broken 

or  defective  part  of  the  Instrument.  Piano 
tuning,  it  should  be  explained,  is  a  favorite 
occupation  for  the  blind,  as  their  sense  of 
hearing  is  usually  so  acute  as  to  enable 
them  to  secure  the  correct  sound  with  little 
trouble.  Some,  however,  fail  of  complete 
success,  not  from  inability  to  tune  well,  but 
from  lack  of  the  mechanical  training  needed 
to  make  the  delicate  repairs  and  adjust- 
ments so  frequently  required  in  connection 
with  the  tuning. 

To  see  some  of  the  more  accomplished  pu- 
pils at  work  is  to  make  the  spectator  marvel 
that  a  sightless  person  can  handle  with 
such  skill  and  rapidity  tools  that  must  of 
necessity  be  sharpened  to  almost  a  razor 
edge.  A  boy  who  knows  his  work  will  mark 
off  his  design  and  then  rapidly  saw  the 
wood  the  right  length,  adjust  it,  nail  it, 
plane  it  smooth,  round  off  the  corners  and 
finish  it  with  as  much  care  and  skill  as 
though  the  blind  eyes  actually  saw  through 
the  ends  of  the  nervous  finders,  which  in 
effect  they  actually  do.  If  the  tool  is  lack- 
ing an  edge  or  is  out  of  order  the  sightless 
boy  knows  just  how  to  put  it  right  with- 
out  asking  a   question. 

But  this  result  is  attained  only  after  per- 
sistent effort,  for  the  blind  boy  at  first 
shrinks  from  such  unaccustomed  tasks  as 
the  whittling  of  wood  or  the  shaping  of  a 
plank  with  a  saw.  Let  the  reader  shut  his 
-  for  a  moment  and  imagine  how  he 
would  feel  trying  to  plane  a  piece  of  wood  I 
or  use  a  hammer  by  the  sense  of  touch 
V'-t  -luring  the  time  I  have  been 
giving    instructions    to    bli  s    in   car- 

ry  work    1    have   nol    had  one  cut  him- 
self seriously. 

In  a  sen- 
From    the   known   to   the     unknown, 
,;.1>-    to    the    more    complii 
methodical     u<  ci      Ion, 
some  simp 

pupil  which   are 

Involved  In  something  liffh  ult,  which 

requ!1 

har.d.     In  the  i  i  ginning   II 
to  the  aspirins    pupil,    win  wants   to 

learn,   bul   i 


From 


pa" 


—Prof.  Edward  Clark,  the 
ganisl  ar  St.  JosepSs  church, 
Swvlv  sensitive  knowledge  of  hissur- 
rounding.  When  be  first  landed  in  x M- 
deford  from  Montreal  he  soon  remarked 
on  the  narrowness  of  the  streets  here  as 
compared  with  the  Canadian  metropoliaj 
He  said  ho  could  tell  the  difference  in  the 

idth  of    thoroughfares    by  the 

he    encountered    as 


different 

currents    of    air 

walked  along.     The   professor  appears  to 

iu    purr,     for    his   loss  of 

cultivation    of  all  his 


have  made  up 
slant,    in  the   high 
other  senses. 

r 
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FRIEDA 

Oculist    Finds    That   Girl    Cannot    See, 
Thousn  Her  Eyes  Appear  Normal. 

Frieda  Mueller,   the  16-year-old   girl  who 
JK  to  have  been  kidnaped  from  the horn* 
28  Webster   aven 


to  shape  a  spoon 

!  shuttle  out  of  a  section  of  deal  or  a  sneit 
from  a  plank.     If  the  skilled  but  sightless 

artisan  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  could  

see  what  was  going  on  he  would  probably 
smile  pityingly  at  the  clumsy  efforts  of  the 
new  pupil,  but  he  once  went  through  the 
same    course   himself. 

The  blind  boy,  with  his  hand  carefully 
guided  bv  the  teacher,  learns  to  fashion  a 
rude  spoon.  He  is  pleased.  He  has  ac- 
complished something  with  hands  that  he 
thought  must  always  be  idle.  He  turns 
the  nieces  of  wood  over  and  over,  his  sen- 
sitive fingers  noting  each  rough  part  and 
detecting  even  where  the  wood  is  dirty. 
Then  he  asks  how  he  can  make  the  rough 
places  smooth.  Interest  thus  awakened, 
the  teacher  takes  him  in  hand  again,  ex- 
plains the  use  of  the  plane  or  chisel,  cau- 
tions the  boy  against  handling  it  too  wild- 
ly at  first  and  then  guides  the  hand  in  the 
act  of  planing.  It  may  not  be  a  very  pret- 
ty niece  of  work  at  first,  but  every  move 
of  the  hand  gives  the  boy  new  confidence 
and  adds  fresh  interests  to  his  task.  The 
delight  of  the  new  pupil  over  the  discovery 
that  he  has  made  a  wooden  spoon  is  some- 
thing worth  seeing. 

Remember,  I  am  talking  about  the  teach- 
ing of  boys.  What  would  be  trebly  hard 
with  a  grown  man  is  comparatively  easy 
with  an  earnest  boy,  wishing  for  nothing 
more  eagerly  than  for  a  means  of  employ- 
ing his  time  in  some  useful  occupation. 
When  the  boy  has  fashioned  the  first 
simple  article  to  his  satisfaction  and  that 
of  the  teacher,  he  is  taught  to  make  some- 
thing more  complicated,  to  use  a  saw  and 
a  hammer  and  nails  and  finally  to  design 
his  own  work,  sharpen  his  own  tools  and 
go  ahead  at  his  bench  without  instruction, 
just  as  an  ordinary  carpenter  blessed  with 
eyesight  would.  I  have  only  one  probl- 
yet  to  solve,  and  that  is  how  to  give 
boys  drawings  on  paper  to  serv^  as 
models.  I  am  planning  to  have  soirfe  kind 
of  raised  drawings  made  especial^  for 
n«p  nf  the  blind  carpenters 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  ; . 

DEAF,   DUMB   AND  BLrlND. 

It  is  believed  at  the  present,  practi- 
cally all  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind 
between  five  and  thirty  years  of  age, 
resident  within  the  State,  attend  the 
schools  provided  for  them  at  Ogden, 
and  it.  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  adjoin- 
ing States,  recognizing  the  cood  stand- 
ing and  high  character  of  these  schools, 
are  sending  their  deaf  and  blind  to  be 
lit  therein. 

'I  here  are  now  in  attendance  76  pu- 
nils  of  which  65  are  in  the  school  for 
the  deaf  and  11  for  the  blind.  Of  these 
56  come  from  Utah,  15  from  Idaho,  3 
Wyoming,  and  2  from  Arizona 
Prom  each  of  the  non-resident  pupils 
the  school  receives  a  tuition  of  $250  a 
.  or  a  total  of  $5,000  from  those 
States. 

The  trustees  ask  the  follow-'--  appro- 
priations for  the  biennial  term: 

Maintenance    $47,000 

Repairs  and  improvements  1,1 

Hook:,  and  apparatus   500 

Greenhouse  500 

Total $49,000 

The    trusted-    w%r>ort    that    the    work 
and   progessi  in   all   the  department 
both  schools  have  been  satisfactoi  y 
that    the    schools    are    performing    the 
work  for  which  they  were  established.  I 
recommend  the  "^nropriatlons  asked 
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blind    o^ 


CHR0NI-' 


and 


her   parents   at  — 
who  returned  home  three  days  ago,  is  blind 
according  to  Dr.  H.  C.  Welcker    an  oculist 
with   office,  in  the  Venetian  building. 

The    physician    examined    the   «^ 8   «es 
carefully  before .making    h    *n 
found    that   while   the v    a ppe a-rcd   p  ^ 

normal  the  ^.f^^s    and   says  that 
I  affliction  psychic  \ 
the  girl  will _prob_-  -    ^   ^^ 


The 


and    says 

the  police.    She  was 
physician    thinks    that 
have  been  caused  by  fright 


found"  in  Kenosha.    The 
the    blindness  may 
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H  ovy  Local JUindL  Men 
Have  Mastered  the  Typewriter 

Use  No  Raised  Letters  On  the  Keyboard,  But  Write  En- 
tirely From  Memory  and  the  Relative  Location  Of  Keys. 

POINTS  OF  THE  COMPASS,  NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  AND  WEST 
ALSO  FOUND  TO  BE  OF  GREATJELP, 

1       2      3     4    5    6     7    8  9- 
QWERTYUIOP 
A     SDFGHJKL     ; 
ZXCVB     NM?     . 


Arrangement 

The  Call  published    last    Sunday   a 
poem  from  William  H.  Cranston,  who 
has  been  blind  for  more  than  30  years,  | 
and  in  connection  with    it   mentioned  ( 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  able  to  write 
accurately  by  means  of   a   typewriter; 
the  verses  which  constituted  the  copy 
from  which  the  poem  was  set. 

We  have  had  several  inquiries  the 
past  week  as  to  how  instruction  on 
the  machine  could  bo  given  and  re- 
ceived by  two  men,  each  of  whom 
were  unable  to  see.  The  instructor  cl 
Mr.  Cranston  was  Mr.  H.  T.  Oatman, 
who  kindly  consented  to  explain  the 
method  of  "touch  typewriting," 
which  was  adopted  in  his  own  case 
some  months  ago  and  by  him  imparted 
to  his  blind  friend  and  pupil,  and 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  write  the 
daily  news  for  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican. 

In  passing,  it  is   proper  to    6ay  that 
-what  is  called   "touch  typewriting," 
that   is,    manipulating   the    machine 
without   looking   at   the  keyboard,  is 
now  classed   as  the   necessary  accom- 
plishment  for   the   operator  in  all   of 
the  best  paying   positions.     It  ensures 
exact   accuracy,  as  each  finger  has   its 
proper    work   to   do,    and     in    a   few 
months,  usually  about  eight  of  steady 
practice,  a  higher  rate  of  speed  is   at- 
tained than  by  what  is  known   as   the 
"sight  method, "  looking  at   the  keys 
and  manipulating  the  machine  by  few 
fingers.      Pupils  in   "touch  typewrit- 
ing" are  either  blind-folded   or   have 
the  letters  on  the  keys  covered. 

The  best  method  of  instruction  in 
"tonch  typewriting"  is  known  as  the 
Barnes  system,  the  work  of  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur J.  Barnes,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., her- 
self one  of  the  most  rapid  and  most  ac- 
tmrate  tpyewriteis  iu  tht  country. 

Mr.  Cranston  was  taught  on  a  Dens- 
more  machine  and  although  he  never 
saw  a  typewriter  in  his  life,  his  in- 
structor taking  his  hand,  placing  it 
upon  the  machine  and  its  various 
parts,  telling  what  they  were  designed 
for,  and  other  particulars,  was  en- 
abled to  make  his  pupil* 'see"  throngh 
the  hand  what  other  people  would  ob- 
aerve  through  the  eye.     Probably  few 


Of  Keyboard. 

people  who  operate  typewriters  are  as 
familiar  with  the  mechanism  of    their 
machine  as  is  Mr.  Cranston  with   his. 
The  casual  reader    will   understand 
that  the  paper  is  placed    in    the    ma- 
ehine  in  the  rear  of  the    carriage,    at 
the  top,  and  just  in  front  of  a  shelf  at 
the  rear  of  a  roll  by   means  of   which 
the  paper  is   turned    into    the   proper 
place  for  the  machine.     The  keys   are 
touched  by  the  same  stroke  as  a  piano, 
these  draw  up  the  typebars  which  hang 
in  the  basket,    just    in    front    of   the 
©perator,  and  which  come  to    a    com- 
mon center  so  that  the  writing   is   all 
on  one  line.     As  each  key  is    touched, 
She  carriage  moves  one  space  until  the 
Line  is    finished.     Then,    placing   the 
thumb  on  a  handle  at    the   right   andj 
bearing  down  and  at   the   same   time 
drawing  the  carriage    to    end    of   the 
line,  proper  spacing  is   made   for   the 
writing  of  another  line. 

It  "  will  be  readily   understood    that 
each  key  represents  a  separate    letter. 
The  capitals    are    made    by   pressing 
down  what  is  known  as  the  shift  key, 
which  is  the  key  at  the    extreme   left 
on  the   lower    line.     This    draws   the 
carriage  at  the  top  of  the  basket    for- 
ward just  far  enough  so  that  when  the 
key  is  struck  the  capital  is  made  to  ap- 
pear.    Ink   is  applied   by  means  of  a 
ribbon  prepared  with  aniline  dye,  and 
the  letter  striking  under  it  carries  the 
color  to  the  paper  just  above. 

All  this    pecnliarity  of  the  machine 
Mr.    Cranston    had    to    learn   by    the 
sense  of  feeling  and  by  explanation  on 
the  part  of  his  teacher.     He  first    saw 
•the  typewriter,  to  understand  its   me- 
chanism, some  time    last    June.     Mr. 
Oatman  says  that  at  that  time  he  told 
him  the  location  of  the  letters  on    the 
keyboard,  and  four  weeks   after    that, 
when  another  visit  was  made,  so  train- 
ed is  Mr.  Cranston's  memory  that    he 
repeated  the  entire  location  of  the  let- 
ters without  any  errors.     Mr.  Cranston 
obtained  his  machine  sometime  in  the 
fall,  possibly  in  September.and  at  odd 
times,  as  he  could  spare    it    from    his 
other  business,  took   the   lessons   and 
practiced. 


mr.  uatman.in  the  inteview  regard- 
ing this   matter,    said    first    that    the 
progress  of  his  pupil    was   something 
remarkable  and  that  probably  few  peo- 
ple with  sight  would  have    learned    so 
!  easily.     This  he  attributes  first  to  Mr. 
Cranston's  excellent  memory— second, 
i  because  there  was  nothing  to  distract 
|  attention  from  eyesight.  To  the  blind, 
I  he  says,  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  Mr. 
Cranston  had  as  perfcet  a   picture    in 
his  mind  of  how  his  machine  looked  as 
though  he  could  really  see  it. 

The  first  thing  to  be   learned,    after 
understanding  the  mechanism    of   the 
machine,  was  to  place  the  paper  under 
the   roll    in    order    to  be  written    on. 
This  accomplished,  the   next    thing 
was  the  proper  stroke  or    touch.     The 
'  key  had  to  be    struck    with    a   quick, 
'  sharp  touch,  immediately  releasing  the 
'  finger,  in  order  to  give  a  clear,  definite 
impression    to    the   print.     It    is  this 
manipulation    which   primarily  gives 
!  this  method  of    writing   the   peculiar 
title   of   "touch    typewriting."     The 
1  novice,  with  his  eyes,  uses   any  finger 
j  which  comes  convenient,  and  is  quite 
likely  to  bring  the  right  hand  over   to  j 
the  left  hand  corner  to  strike  the   let- 
ter "A,"  or  the  left  hand  over    to  the 
other   corner  to  reach  the  letters  "O" 
or  "T. "    It  is  this  carrying  the  hands 
entirely    over     the     keyboard   which 
makes  typewriting   not  only  tiresome 
but    a   great  liability   to   inaccuracy 
as  the  hand  is  often  quicker   than  the 
eye.     The  spacing  between  the   words 
is  done  by  means  of  a  longljar,  just  in 
ironc  of    the  keys  ac  the  lower  eu^  of 
the   machine.     The  shift-key;  for   the 
capitals  is  pressed  down  by   the   little 
finger  and  it  is  easy  then  to  reach  the 
other  keys  by  the  proper    fingers,    ex- 
cepting "A"  or  "Q." 

In  "touch  typewriting,"  the  hands 
rest  in  such  a  position  on  the  machine, 
that  the  thumbs  easily  touch  this  space 
bar.  In  teaching  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
'  Oatman  said,  "I  pursued  the  same 
course  which  I  followed  with  myself 
and,  as  far  as  could  be  adapted  to  him, 
the  same  plan  which  other  "touch 
typewriters"  follow.  I  denominated 
one  line  on  the  keyboard  as  the  'guide 
line, '  and  to  this  line  the  fingers  al- 
ways return  when  a  letter  on  another 
row  is  struck. ' ' 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram, 
the  letter  "A"  is  directly  over  the 
shift-key  and  on  the  second  row,  while 
the  semi-colon  is  on  the  opposite  end 
of  the  same  line.  With  the  two  little 
fingers  as  generals,  the  line  of  battle 
for  the  work  in  hand  was  well  formed. 
"A"  was  struck  with  the  left  little 
finger  always;  "S"  with  the  third  left 
finger;  "D"  with  the  second,  and 
"F"  with  the  fore-finger  of  the  left 
hand.  With  the  semi-colon  touching 
the  right  little  finger,  "L"  came  un- 
der the  third  finger,  "K"  the  second 
finger,  "J"  the  right  fore-finger.  By 
reference  to  the  diagram  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  yet  remains  "G"  next 
to  the  left  fore  finger,  and  "H"  next 
to  the  right  fore-finger,  and  these 
would  have  to  be  struck  by  these  re- 
spective fore-fingers. 

An  imaginary  line  drawn  between 
the  figures  five  and  six, "  T"  and  "  Y, " 
"G"  and"H,""B"  and  "N,"  divide 
the  keyboard  practically  into  two 
parts.  When  it  was  desirable  to  strike 
"G,"  for  example,  the  two  little  fin- 
gers were  retained  on  "A"  and  the 
semi-colon,  the  two  fore-finsrers    each 
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nove  forward  one  key  so  that  they 
:ouch  each  other,  and  then  "G"  was 
easily  manipulated  by  the  left  fore- 
anger,  or  "H"  with  the  right  fore- 
anger,  and  no  mistake  could  possibly 
ie  made,  as  no  sense  is  so  accurate  as 
ihat  of  perfect  feeling  as  resorted  to. 
With  the  keyboard  before  the  reader, 
let  us  imagine  that  the  operator  is 
facing  the  south.  This  he  understood, 


and  so  it  was  readily  seen  then  that 
"A"  was  to  the  east  of  this  imaginary 
line ;  the  semi-colon  was  west,  the 
space-bar  was  north,  and  the  two  rows 
of  keys  above  this  guide-line  were 
south.  Thus  it  was  seen  that  "Q" 
was  south  of  "A,"  while  the  shift  key 
and  space-bar  were  north.  "E"  was1 
!  south  of  "D",  while  the  period  and 
the  space-bar  were  north  and  west  of 
this  imaginary  line.  i 

Thus  the  points  of  the  compass  were 
a  great  help  in  locating  the  letter  and 
figure,  the  latter  being  on  the  upper 
row. 

On  this  row  of  figures  there  are  va- 
rious marks  of  quotation,  the  "$" 
mark  and  other  characters  which  are 
not  material  here.  These  are  made  by 
depressing  the  shift-key  the  same  as 
are  the  capital.  Thus  if  "O"  were 
asked  for,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  dia- 
gram that,  as  the  machine  stood  fac- 
ing the  south,  it  was  south  of  "L, " 
"E"  as  south  of  "D,"  "G"  was  west 
of  "F,"  and  "H"  east  of  "J." 

"In  a  remarkablv  short  space  of 
time,  by  this  method,"  said  Mr.  Oat- 
man,  "my  friend  was  able  to  tell  ex- 
actly where  each  letter  on  his  ma- 
chine was.  I  also  impressed  upon  him 
the  idea  of  associating  each  letter  with 
each  finger.  For  example,  take  the 
left  little  finger,  and  following  down 
the  keyboard  on  the  outer  edge,  one 
gets  the  "2"-finger,  the  "Q"-finger, 
the  "A" -finger,  shift-key  finger  and 
"Z"-finger.  So  with  all  the  other 
fingers,  without  going  through  the 
list,  but  coming  from  top  to  bottom. 
"This  plan  was  pursued  so  that  very 
inickly  the  finger  and  the  character 
>ecarne  closely  interwoven  with  each 
)ther. 

Again  roerriug  to  the    diagram,    if 
the  letter    "T"    were    needed    to    be 
struck,  with  the  two  little   fingers   on 
their  guide  line,  it  was  very   easy    to 
bring  the  left  fore-finger  forward   anu  j- 
southwesterly  to   that    key,    bringing 
the    right    fore-finger     northeasterly,  j 
resting  on  "  Y"  by  its  side  and  so   no 
mistuke  could  be  made.     Thus  it  may  j 
be  seen   that  the   fingers  may  be   car- 
ried   over    the  keyboard,  either  down, 
up  or  obliquely  when   "N"    or   "B" 
were  to  be  struck  by  the   fore-fingers, 
and  this  entirely    eliminated    the    ne- 
cessity of  raised  letters  for    the  blind. 
In    other  words,    by    guide   lines,    by 
points  of  compass,  by  sense    of    touch 
of  the  two  fore-fingers,  the    work  was 
easily  undertaken  and  accomplished. 

The  first  lessons,    Mr.  Oatman  said, 
were   simple   words.     Take,  the  word 
"as."  This  is  written  left  fore-finger, 
left   little   finger,  repeating   the  word 
as     written,    space,     and     the     word 
"space,"    which    called   attention   of 
the  thumb  that  the  space-bar    was    to 
be    struck   between    words.       Several  | 
lines  of  this  simple  word  were  written 
until  it  could  be    so    done    without    a 
single  error.     Then  the    word    "add" 
was    taken    next.      Then      the    word 
•«dad,"  and  thou    "pad,"   "lad"    and 


"gad."  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  sev- 
eral words  could  be  made  by  the  left 
hand  alone,  and  from  the  letters  on 
that  row  of  keys  east  of  this  imagi- 
nary line,  it  being  remembered  that 
the  machine  is  so  situated  that  the 
operator  faces  the  south.  Going  to  the 
other  side  of  the  same  line,  the  word 
"lass"  was  taken,  and  the  reader,  by 
studying  the  diagram,  can  see  how 
this  may  be  done,  striking  "L"  with 
the  third  finger  of  the  right  hand  and 
the  remainder  as  before.  Transposing 
this  word  to  "sail,"  the  same  exercise 
was  given  to  the  same  finger,  each 
time  saying  the  word  "space"  that 
the  thumb  also  be  employed. 

Some  writers  use  both  thumbs  alter- 
nately for  spacing,    but    Mrs.    Barnes 
gives  the  sole  use  of  the  right    thumb 
the    preference.     Probably    one   more 
sample  word  will  suffice  for  many  oth- 
ers. The  word  "loosen"  may  be  cited, 
with   "L"  as    the    guide    line,    "O" 
would  be  south    of    "L"    and    struck, 
twice;  "S"  west  of  "A,"  "E"  south 
I  of  "D,"  and  "N"  north  of  "H"    and  j 
!  struck  by  the  right  fore-finger, the  left  ; 
1  having  been  placed  against  it  on"B. " 
This  exercise  was  followed  by    such 
I  words  as  would  carry  the  fingers  over 
!  the  keyboard,    like    "dad,"    "lead," 
"mead,"  etc.     Then  the    various    let- 
ters of  the    alphabet    were    taken    in 
■  course  as  a  starter  for  other  words    as 
("aware,"     "also,"      "amend,"    and 
others  until  "A,"  as   an   initial,  was 
!  practically   used    up.       Then   taking 
"B"  as  the  beginning   of  a  word,  the 
same  course  was  followed,  for  the  rea- 
j  son  that  in  the  absence  of  a  "reader" 
,ve  give  him  the  list  of  printed  woras 
n    a    book,  he    could  coin    them    out 
aimself,  for   the   blind    have    to   rely 
lpon  themselves,  to    a  certain  extent, 
and   a   peculiarity  of  those  sitting   in 
aclipse  is  a   very  proper  independence 
in  helping  themselves  when  they  can, 
ind  thus  be  as  little  trouble   as  possi- 
ble. 

"It  was  not  long,"  continued  Mr. 
Oatman,  "until,  at  one  of  my  visits  to 
my  precious  friend,  and  exceedingly 
apt  pupil,  that  I  found  him  writing 
such  words  as  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
others  of  that  class,  and  I  was  inform- 
ed that  these  were  written  with  exact 
accuracy.  Soon  I  found  him  writing 
sentences, short  letters  and  all  the  time 
with  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  me- 
chanism of  his  machine  and  fully 
equal  to  my  own  idea — and  I  had  seen 
mine  many  times  before  being  afflicted 
myself.  In  other  words,  he  had  fig- 
ured out  by  feeling  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  type-writer,  what  this  or  that 
spring  or  lever  was  for^  and  could  im- 
mediately put  his  hand  upon  it.  I  am 
frank  to  say,  without  boasting,  that 
probably  I  was  able  to  teach  him  more 
auickly  than  perhaps  any  sighted  per- 
son, for  the  reason  that  we  understood 
each  other's  language  and  in  a  me- 
chanical way,  when  feeling  of  the 
machine  together,  the  language  of  the 
hand. 

"I  do  not  know  who  was  the  more 
highly  elated,  Mr. Cranston  or  myself, 
when,  on  Thanksgiving  day,  after 
probably  two  months'  practice, he  was 
able  to  write  a  letter  to  his  aged  moth- 
er in  Lee,  and  which,  I  am  told,  had 
but  two  slight  errors  in  it.  I  suggest- 
ed the  typewriter  to  my  friend  because 
of  the  solace  which  it  affords  in  hours 
of  loneliness,  for   one   cannot   always 


be  entertained  either  by 
or  reading,  nor  do  they  care  to  be 
On  tne  other  hand,  it  grows  monoto- 
nous to  be  left  to  one's  thought,  and  I 
know  of  no  boon  so  precious  to  the 
j  sightless  as  the  typewriter,  by  means 
of  which  one  may  - 
friends  or  leave  on : 
that  may  come   to    hi 
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friends  or  leave  on  record  some  thought 
that  may  come  to  him  in  hours  of 
auiet. " 

At  this  writing,  Mr.  Cranston  is  ac- 
quiring gradual  speed,  with  exact   ac- 
curacy, and  his  example  should  stimu- 
late, under  such  trying  circumstances, 
the  young  people  who  are  trying  to  ob- 
tain  proficiency  in   type-writing,  and 
the  same  exercise  given  above  and  the 
same  lessons  are  those  which  are    im- 
parted to   pupils  in  business  colleges, 
where  "touch  typewriting"  is  taught. 
It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that   Mr. 
Cranston's  writing  is  now  mechanical 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for    his    ap- 
plication of  the  points  of  the   compass 
or  other  matters  learned  early,    as   he 
knows  the  location  oi  the  keys  as  well 
as  any  sighted  person.     He  directs  his 
own  envelope,  makes  out   bills  for  his 
work,  on  his  machine,   and,     in   fact, 
does  with  it  what  the  sighted   person 
can  do.     He  thinks  of  his  machine   as 
a  whole,  as  a  means  to    an    f  nd,    and 
now  thinks  no  more    of    stopping   for 
the  proper  keys  than   does    the    ready 
writer  of  the  motions  ot  his  pen.    The 
average  writer  is    not    aware    of    the 
superiority  of    the    typewriter,    even, 
over  the    pen,    as    a    concentrator   of 
.  thought.      When    thus     mechanically 
!  written  by   "touch    typewriting,"    it 
i  becomes  a  part  of  himself.     While  the 
sighted  writer,  by  the    machine,    has 
I  continually  to  be  looking  for  the  right 
letter,  his  thought    is    detracted   and 
his  attention  diverted. 

This  is  well  illustrated  in  Mr.  Crans- 
ton's case,  where  he  was  able  to    save 
,  his    most    beautiful    thought    in   the 
(  poem  which  The  Call    published    last 
j  Sunday    and    also    communicated     to 
i  others.     In  his  case,  as  in  the  case   of 
every  beginner,  it    paid    him    in   the 
end,  first  to  learn  properly, next  to  ex- 
ercise patience,  writing  slowly  and  to 
the  end  that  he  attain  exact   accuracy 
and  waiting  for  practice  to   arrive   at 
speed. 

In  Mr.  Oatman's  opinion,  Densmore 
typewriters,  a  cut  of  which  appears 
with  this  article,  is  the  easiest  for 
"touch  tpyewriting, "  because  of  the 
proper  distance  from  each  other  of  the 
keys,  the  ease  of  action  and  simplicity 
of  construction.  / 
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WEDDED    TO    A    BUttS    PEDLER. 


Life     Partner     Taken     bv    a    Comely 
Youn*  Maiden  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  Mich. 

BSeANABA,  Mich,  Jan  23— Louis 
Wagner,  a  blind  pedler,  who  claims  to 
have  been  at  one  time  a  prosperous  un- 
dertaker  In  Chicago,  was  married  in 
this  city  to  Jli.-s  Anna  Knacht  of  Stur- 
geon Bay.  Wis,  a  comely  girl,  scarcely 
out  of  her  teens.  The  two  h.rve  been 
in  the  citv  several  days,  the  gir  acting 
as  guide  to  the  blind  man  in  his  daily 
trips  from  house  to  house,  selling  his 
wares  and  to  the  casual  observer  they 
appeared  as  father  and  daughter 

When  the  pair  appeared  bet-n-e  County 
iv  Allied   I',  smith  and  asked  for  a 
oermit  to  wed  he  was  somewhat  taken 
Vn.-uk,  but  as  they  gave  satisfactory  an- 
swers to  the  customary  questions  the  11- 

was  Issued  and  the  marriage  cere 
mo'nv  was  performed  half  an  hour  later 
in-    Justice   Emil   Claser. 

S,  me  years  ago.  according  to >  his  sto,- 
rv  Wagner,  then  possessed  of  all  his 
faculties,  was  engaged  in  a  paying  busi- 
Ihlcago  and  had  had  a  family 
consisting  of  a  wife,  two  daughters  and 
n  who  are  still  residing  there  He 
lost  his  evesight,  was  turned  out  of  his 
home  and  his  wife  secured  a  divorce. 
Wagner  then  started  on  his  career  as  a 
pedler,  and  about  six  months  ago  met  a 
family  at  Sturgeon  Bay  named  Knacht 
lhat  he  had  known  in  Germany.  One  of 
the  daughters,  moved  by  compassion. 
agreed  to  accompany  the  blind  man  on 
his  travels.  Her  pity  was  developed 
into  love,  and  culminated  in  the  mar- 
>jage  in  this  city. 

The   Mentor, 


index  tinge r  lor  the  letter  r,  than  to  go  through  the  rather 
complicated  positions  of  tho  lingers  tor  the  same  letter 
in  the  manual  alphabet. 

Now  please  bear  iu  mind  that  1,  by  no  manner  of  means 
suggest  that  the  glove  alphabet  be  adopted,  or  generally 
used  with  the  deaf-blind;  but  I  do  say,  that  when  there 
is  such  a  fact,  of  such  marked  character  and  possible  value 
in  connection  with  the  deaf-blind,  which  is  generally  un- 
known, it  ought  to  be  stated  and  borne  in  mind.  It  can 
never  be  foretold  what  value  any  fact  may  have  in  some 
unexpected  or  unforeseen  way. 

Of  course  the  arrangement  of  the  letters  on  the  glove 
is  a  matter  of  no  importance,  in  fact  I  think  that  no  two 
who  use  it  follow  the  same  arrangement.  All  that  I  have 
noticed  so  far,  put  the  letters  on  the  outside  of  the  hand, 
but  Madeline  knows  the  positions  on  the   inside. 

Your's  truly, 
Oakmont,  Pa.,  Dec.  22,  1900.  W.    Wade. 

Town  0(ir 
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JANUARY,     1901. 
The  Glove  Alphabet. 

Editor  the  Mentor: — I  have  frequently  expressed  the 
w  esteem  I  had  for  the  "Glove  Alphabet"  as  a  means  of 
ommunication  with  the  deal  blind,  saying  it  was  so  slow 
ud  cumbrous  that  it  couid  only  be  excused  as  a  means  of 
ommunication  between  the  deaf-blind  and  those  unao- 
itainted  with  any  manual  alphabet.  Now  I  find — to  my 
real  disgust — that  1  have  been  talking  only  with  my 
muth  and  knew  really  nothing  of  the  subject,  and  I  must 
aste  to  confess  and  correct. 

1  visited  Madeline  Wallace  last  week  (one   of    the    love- 

est  creatures  who  ever    lived)  and    witnessed  her    mother 

ilking  with    her  by    the    system   of    the    alphabet    glove, 

Duly  as  Madeline  knows  the    positions    of    the    letters    on 

bat  glove  so  well,    her  family    talk  with  her  on    her    bare 

and)  and  to  my  great  surprise  I  found  that  this  system  is 

ir,  very  far,  faster  thau  the  manual  Alphabet!      1  watched 

lis.   Wallace  repeatedly    when   talking    to  Madeline,    and 

lis  ume  I  am  positive  iu   my' statement    that  I  uever    saw 

all  as  rapid  communication  with  any  deal  blind  person  by 

he  manual    alphabet    as  Mrs.     Wallace    accomplished    by 

chiug  Madeline's  hand  on  the   various  positions  she  has 

lated  with  the  various  letters.      In  one  case,  1  led  Mrs. 

Vallace  into  spelling  a  particular  sentence  to  her  daughter, 

nd  repeated  the  same  sentence    to    myself,    and    I    found 

hat  Mrs.  Wallace  got  to  the  end  as  soon  as  I    did,    I  say- 

ig  the    words    10    m\self    in    a  slow,    deliberate    manner. 

Vhen  I  came  to    think  over  it,    1  saw    that  what  I  was  so 

nsed    at    was    only    the    natural    consequence    of   the 

onditions.      It  must  be  much  quicker  to  tap  the  tip  of  the 
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Meeting  at 
thejlind  home. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult. 
Blind,  was  held  last:  night  at  the  1 1 
iiiAlden.  All  the  directors,  save  San- 
born, were  present.  Routine  matters 
were  disposed  of  and  it  was  announced 
thai  the  bills  providing  fop  the  ri 
of  the  institution,  rendered  necessary 
by  a  deficient  \  of  something  pvov  $2,000 
:ioned  bj  a  "<  orner"  in  the  broom 
corn  market,  as  also  n  l>i)l  providing 
for  money   for  the   re-o  01      the 

broom   shell    would   come   Up    before    the 

Legislature    for    consideration    ;>:    the 
present  session 
There  are    imw     S)7  Ininati  a     in     i  lie 

Hom  W  hum    ;il>,iU'     50    .'•—      able     tO 

work  so  as  tp     be  able  to  l.vlj 

selves     01   thi     o    i\  number  3  a  re  ovei 
ears  Of  age,    1-  0   years. 

!■  50  .     u\s.    Thi   lasl   I  hree  els 
a  re  able  to  do  t»U1    littji    to  help  i  hem  - 

selves. 
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WILL  ASK  MONEY 
FORI 


Blind  Home  Directors  Desire  New 
■— — ~-  Factory  Building. 


The  Present  Frame  Structure  is  Re- 
garded as  a  Veritable  Death 
Trap. 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  State 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind  at 
Thirty-ninth  street  and  Telegraph  ave- 
nue, will  make  several  important  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Legislature  re- 
garding the  needs  of  the  home  and  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  broom 
factory.  The  present  factory  building 
is  an  old  frame  structure  and  would  be 
a  veritable  death  trap  should  a  fire 
ever  break  out  while  the  helpless  in- 
mates were  at  work. 
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it  is  prooaoie  tnat  to  avert  this  pos- 
sible danger  the  directors  will  ask  for 
the  erection  of  a,  new  brick  factory- 
building  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  entire  number  of  inmates  working 
at  once.  At  present  only  about  fifty 
workmen  can  be  provided  for,  whereas 
if  a  new  building  were  erected  all  the 
inmates,  nearly  a  hundred  in  number, 
could  be  at  work  and  there  would  bo  a  i 
corresponding  increase  in  the  product. 

An  appropriation  will  be  asked  for  to 
tide  over  the  deficit  caused  by  a  re- 
cent "corner"  in  the  broom-corn  mar- 
ket. The  amount  needed  is  about  $2,000. 

Through  the  foresight  of  Superin- 
tendent Sanders,  the  factory  has  been 
enabled  to  continue  operations.  Before 
the  recent  extreme  advance  in  the  price 
of  broom  corn  he  secured  a  sufficient 
amount  to  allow  the  work  to  be  re,-* 
sumed  with  a  partial  force  from  among 
the  inmates. 

Town 
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RE   MONEY   WANTED 
AT  ADULT  BLIND  HOME. 

OAKLAND,  Jan.  12.— The  directors  of 
the  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind  will  ask 
the  Legislature  for  two  necessary  appro- 
priations. One  is  $2,000  to  make  up  the 
deficit  in  the  broom  factory  brought  about 
by  the  corner  in  broom  corn  that  caused 
the  price  to  go  beyond  what  the  factory 
could  buy  the  raw  material  and  run  wit' 
the  usual  profit. 

The  other  is  for  the  erecting  of  a  new 
brick  factory.    It  is  claimed  that  the  pres- 
ent   structure    is    too    small    and    is    also 
in  a  very  dangerous  condition  in  case  of  \ 
fire.      The    directors    desire    that    all    new  I 
buildings  be  constructed  of  material  that  I 
''is  fire-proof.  ■" 
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Appropriation      to     Meet    the 
Deficiency. 


iroom  Factory  Now  in  Operation  and 

State  Asked  to   Pay  for  Corn 

Purchased. 


Superintendent    Sanders    of    the  In- 
dustrial Home   for  the  Adult  Blind  is 
disquieted   over   some     of  the     reports 
which  have  appeared     in     the     papers 
with   regard  to   the   reason  for  asking 
an   appropriation     from     the     present 
Legislature   to  meet  the     expenses     of 
that   institution.       Mr.     Sanders     says 
that  there  was  a  deficiency  created  and 
left   by  the   Hays     administration     tor 
groceries,  supplies,  etc.,  amounting     to 
$1691  27  which  is  due  to  merchants  and 
tradesmen.       There  is  also  due   in  un- 
paid salaries  to  blind  inmates  the  su 
of   $470.40,    making   a   total     deficit     of 
«216°  27  from  the  Hays  administration, 
which  sum  the  Legislature  is  asked. to 

urovlde.  . 

With  regard  to  the  present  operation 
of  the  bn  om  making  department  Su- 
perintendent Sanders  on  his  own 
credit  Becured  broom  corn  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $3450,  which  was  purchased  at 
ea  which  would  have  admitted  of 
its  being  sold  at  a  handsome  advance, 
but  it  was  his  desire  to  k:ep  the  in- 
mates employed  and  the  simps  have 
been  started  on  a  moderate  scale.  A 
Mree  amount  of  patron  talch  had 

been   lost  under   the   prcvloub  adminis- 


tiatron  nas  oeen  regained,  so  that  the 
prospects  are  excellent  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  industry. 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  Sanders  was 
succeeded  in  the  superintendency  of  the 
home,  some  years  ago,  there  was  a  re- 
volving fund  of  $6000,  which  had  been 
made  out  of  the  manufacture  of  brooms 
to  the  credit  of  the  factory.  Under  the 
administration  succeeding  Sanders 
that  sum  was  absorbed  and  a  deficiency 
created  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
home. 

Superintendent  Sanders  asks  the 
Legislature  for  an  appropriation  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  $3450  worth  of 
broom  corn  purchased  and  is  confident 
that  the  profits  upon  the  working  up 
of  this  material  will  be  such  as  to 
create  a  fund  out  of  which  the  factory 
may  be  able  to  purchase  its  future  supj, 
ply  of  corn  for  cash.  ^^ 


Town 
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i. 


Date 


OIL  FOR  FURNACES. 


' 


Experiment  Will  Be  Made  at  Deaf,  Dumb ; 
&  and  Blind  Institute. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,  P"Tlh  «-"^  B^nf1  located  in 
this  city,  the  superintendent  was 
authorized  to  make  arrangements 
for  burning  oil  in  one  of  the  build- 
ings. 

The  intention  is  to  make  the  ex- 
periment of  displacing  coal  with  oil 
and  if  successful  oil  will  become  the 
fuel  for  the  institution  throughout. 
Estimates  have  been  made  by  which 
it  appears  that  there  will  be  a  sav- 
ing of  45  to  60  per  cent  by  the  use 
of  oil. 

The  fuel  of  the  Whittier  State 
School  (reform),  has  for  years  been 
oil,  and  the  heating  of  buildings 
and  cooking  is  by  steam  made  with 
oil.  There  it  has  long  ago  been 
demonstrated  that  oil  is  much  cheap- 
er than  coal,  even  at  $2  per  bar- 
rel. 

Many  experiments  are  now  being 
made  for  various  uses  of  oil,  but  for 
making  steam  and  operating  ma- 
chinery there  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  the  preference  of  oil  over 
every  other  fuel.  A  saving  of  I 
money  will  accrue  to  the  University 
also  when  oil  is  made  the  fuel  there 
as  it  is  in  most  of  the  State  institu- 
tions which  require  steam  or  heat. 
Economy  is  as  desirable  for  the 
State  as  it  is  for  the  individual  or 
corporation .  y/ 


Town 
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RELIEF  BY  A  BILL 


Sacramento,  January  17. — Bliss  in- 
troduced a  measure  in  the  Assembly  to- 
day calling  for  a  $15,000  appropriation 
for  a  brick  building  for  a  broom  fac- 
tory for  the  Home  for  the  Adult  T^fnri- 
It  would  take  the  place  of  the  present 
wooden  structure,  which  is  declared  to 
be  a  menace  to  the  lives  of  the  in- 
mates because  of  the  danger  from  fire. 
The  delegation  will  meet  and  canvass 
the  matter  at  an  early  date. 

1'HE    &ll^9    FRIDAY, 
JAM?AKY    11,    1901. 


SIGHTLESS. 

HOW   IT    PEELS   TO    BE    BLIND. 


to    be    in    absolute 


Hew   does    it    feel 
b  aekness  a  lifetime  ? 

What  are  the  blind  man's  impressions  of 
the  appearance  of  the  world,  men,  and 
things  he  has  never  seen  ? 

John  Hayden,  an  intelligent,  lifelong 
blind  man,  answered  these  questions  and 
tola  strange  interesting  facts  about  the 
lives  of  the  blind. 

"To  be  always  in  darkness,"  eaid  Hay- 
den. is,  of  course,  terrible,  but  with  time 
we  get  used  to  it,  and  that  makes  our  lives 
much  easier. 

nn'rT^VS  a  heavy  black  mist  before  us. 
Our  minds  are  most  of  the  time  dead 
because  we  cannot  see  things,  and  oar 
minds  have  very  little  to  work  upon.  Then 
this  darkness  makes  us  fear  the  world  We 
always  imagine  that  all  kinds  of  danger  is 
ahead  of  us.  We  blind  people  know  that 
tne  fear  is  groundless,  but  despite  that  wo 
cannot  get  rid  of  it. 

.n't?"  w  Pe°Ple's    thoughts    are    almost 
alike.    We  are  sometimes  melancholy    bnt 
most   of   the  tone    we  think  of    religious 
matters  and  get  much   comfort  from  that 
There  are  very  few  blind  freethinkers 

'Our  impressions  of  the  appearance  of 
the  world  are  nearly  the  same.  I  have 
talked  with  a  great  many  bliud  peonle 
about  that,  and  fooad  that  our  impression, 
were  nearly  alike.  These  impressions" 
though,  are  rather  vague. 

,J7htLWay  we-  blind  folks  drea™  will, 
no  doubt,  surprise  ordinary  people.  Our 
dreams  consist  onlj  of  the  things  we 
have  heard.  We  cannot  dream  of  Icenes 
and  places  because  we  have,  of  course, 
never  seen  them.  When  we,  for  in- 
stance, dream  of  our  friends  or  acquain- 
tances, we  dream  of  hearing  their  Voice,.. 
We  cannot  see  them,  but  recognise  them 
by  the  sound  and  quality  of  their  words 

Many  people  when  they  see  a  blind 
man  walking  alone  on  the  street  wonder 
how  he  manages  to  nud  his  way  without 
aid.  That  is  easy  to  understand.  When 
Koing  around  we  are  guided  by  sound 
and  what  we  call  landmarks.  Nearly  every 
street  has  to  us  its  own  peculiar  noise.  We 
can  tell  almost  every  street  we  have  pre- 
viously passed  "along  by  its  own  noise. 
Landmarks  are  the  cracks  and  breaks  in 
the  sidewalk  along  our  way. 

ftlm2Vte.beCOm4e.,Very  weM"  acquainted  with, 
almost  every  little  irregularity  in  the  paths 
a  oug    our   way>    auQ    by     tJj        ^ 

different  noises  in  the  street,  we  can  always 
nnd  our  way."  J 


^^__, 


3URSDAY,  .  1901. 

Jh«  :   1-'",t:n-  ',y,    ''*    Bind 

''1:KT    r-  ftli? Street 

iea   Vl.,,  ,     .r,doL  ami  later 

Dr  Mavlard.    Thi  re  were  ako  present  "e.v- 

DrR   S  Duff,  Rev.  Donald  Cameron Mr  John 

Vrrol,    secretary;    and   a   laiVc 
.die,  connected  with  the  aim, 

'«« «     krfvaa  * -  sstt^ 

,,   c    M-FarUnc.    who    also;    gave   sub- 
l.l  nieces  o    rake  to  be  distributed  along 

ihI    pieces   u"     ""•  ,        tT.tfvets    on 

wif)l    tp  .    and   fruit   to    the    gueats   on 

rc-tirii  ■ 

THE    LIVERPOOL JVTERCTIRY 
.1 A  MARY    18    1901 

~  Knf„iwY  TOR  IBACHINO,  THE  tJiBSD. 

BiBKJKHBAn  Souibty  yf°fh^^kenhead  Society 
-The  annual  meeUug  of  the  ""^T1  beld 
for  ^  H-e  Teaming  of  ^Bhnd^ 

yesterday    at  the  lo^uJiai^  occn9ied  the 

Mf,,or  ^ennanJL  noma*  U     >1» 

ch&,r^  m  7  1Q12  vis.i  bad  been  pwd  to  Wind 

V       11  1  a  ?ar\r   umber  had  been  taught  to 

?*%£ TKrkeSeld  Board  o£  Guardians  had 

read     The  »'™"-"    t/,warda  the  society  a  funds. 

'"  *  Trl     Mr    TF     Abraham)   reported 
The   treasurer    (MX-    *•   x _  £  d  the 

that  donaUons,  ^  ^°U^J£  the  adoption 

subscriptions  to, ^77^   the  Mayor  remarked 

of  the  report  and  «;~"°^etv  were  even  more 

j  terminated  the  proceedings. 


worker?.  In  the  year  1837  a  publication  in  -Lon- 
don made  relerence  to  a  sum  of  money  which  it 
stated  had  been  left  for  instituting  a  Home  for 
the  Blind  in  Dundee.  That  money  had  never 
.been  traced,  and  he  was  afraid  they  would  never 
see  it.  (Lanphter.)  Twenty-eight  years  there- 
after— in  1865 — the  Dundee  Institution  was 
founded. 

THE   FIRST  REPORT 

was  dated  1870,  and  at  that  time  the  number  of 
blind  on  the  roll  was  21.  the  value  of  the  goods 
sold  amounted  to  £479  17s  8d,  and  the  wages  paid 
to  the  workers  £153  9s  9jd.  By  the  last  report, 
issued  in  March  1900,  there  were  101  on  the  roll, 
the  value  of  the  goods  sold  was  £8553  5s  4d,  while 
the  wages  and  gratuities  paid  amounted  to  £2349 
0s8d.  (Applause.)  Oneelemeut  in  the  success  of  the 
Institution  was  the  excellent  spirit  which  always 
subsisted  between  the  inmates  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  staff  of  the  Institution,  from  the  manager 
downwards.  (Applause.)  Mr  Macdonald  had 
always  been  most  sympathetic  and  kiud.  while  in 
the  school  Miss  Dawson  was  a  very  earnest  and 
successful  teacher.  (Applause.)  The  Chair- 
man concluded  with  a  sympathetic  re- 
lerence to  the  recent  death  of  Mr 
John  Valentine,  one  of  the  first  inmates  of 
and  workers  in  the  old  Institution,  and  who.  he 
said,  was  a  man  of  remarkable:  gifts  in  many 
ways.  Rev.  Harcourt  M.  Davidson,  in  the 
course  of  an  address,  said  that  nothing  could  be 
more  charming  aud  delightful  than  the  work 
carried  on  in  the  industrial  and  edu- 
cational departments  of  the  Institution. 
The  steady  and  enormous  growth  of  the  philan- 
thropic sentiment  had  been  a  marked  feature  of 
the  century.  There  was  much  talk  about  religion 
in  other  days,  but  he  wondered  if  it  would  be 
going  too  far  nowadays  to  claim  that  they  were 
learning  more  and  more  the  necessity  of  applying 
that  religion.  He  had  come  to  see  that 
though  folk  told  them  that  the  religions 
faculty  was  dying  in  man  —  which  he 
did  nnfc  believe — there  never  was  a  time  in  the 
world's  history  when  those  who  were  feeble  or 
who  had  failed  in  life  by  misfortune,  or  even  by 
fault,  were  so  tenderly  taken  by  the 
hand  and  so  nourished  and  cherished  as 
they  were  to-day.  (Applause.)  Principal 
Mackay,  University  College,  also  delivered 
an  entertaining  address.  An  excellent  musical 
programme  was  performed  during  the  evening. 
Piano  solos  were  rendered  by  Mr  Tom  Garvie  and 
Mr  David  Keay,  and  a  violin  solo  by  Miss  John- 
ston. Songs  were  sung  by  Miss  Duncan,  Miss 
Johnston,  Dr  George  F.  White,  Mr  T.  Maule 
Guthrie,  and  Mr  J.  E.  Cox,  while  Mr  D.  Ewing 
Ross  gave  a  recitation.  Tea  was  served  in  an 
interval  between  the  two  parts  of  the  programme, 
and  a  very  enjoyable  function  was  concluded  with 
the  customary  votes  of  thanks. 


•rlo    was    always      kind,     ai 
always    considerate.     Ih-    rniblii 
one  which   nil   the'  b  I   young 

gaged  in  tho  great  postal  enterprise  might 
well  imitate.  The  deceased  had  made  hi.-; 
own  way  by  his  own  efforts.his  own  straigh;- 
forwardness,  and  his  own  thoroughness.  He 
had  been  a  regular  attendant  at  that  church, 
and    had    always    paid    the    keen.  ntjoii 

to   tho   teaching    given   there.     ]n    his   private 
capacity  ho   was   always  modest,    considerate 
and  kind.     As  the  coffin   was  carried  into  the 
church   the  organist   (Mr.    A.    Pnlbtt)    played 
an  appropriate  selection,  and  during  thi 
wee  .the   hymn   '•  Now   the  labourer 
o  er       was    impressively    sung.     As    (he 
tege   left    the   church    Beethoven 
March"    was  played.     Tho   coffin   was  *u 
quenlly  conveyed  to  Lime-street  Station  and 
taken    to    Holywell    by    the    1110    tr 
chief  mourners  travelling  in  a  privat 
At.    Lime-street     Station    a    large    number  of 
gentlemen     assembled,  anxious  to  p 
tribute  of  respect  to  deceased;   tl 
a  detachment  of  telegraph  boys  in  attendance 
the  coffin  was  of   French  polished    c 
brass  mountings.      The  plate  bore  the  follow- 
ing     inscription:  -"Richard      James      Died 
January  15th,    1901.       Aged    sixtv-one  vears  " 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  Gorsedd,  near  Holy, 
well,     is    a    quiet    and     pretty     little     burial 
ground,    close    to    fcl  e    place,     P,r 

Gwynt,  of  the  deceased  gentleman.  There 
were  present  at  the  interment  Misa  James 
(sister),  Miss  Chapman,  Mr.  F.  Salisbury 
(Postmaster,  Liverpool),  Mr.  Joseph  Ismay 
(chief  superintendent  of  telegraphs),  Mr  W 
H.  Blain,  Mr.  J.  Keppie  (Cunard  Company); 
Mr.  John  Earn--  (Allan  T^ne  Company),  Mr. 
E.  Cruize  (Dominion  Line  Company),  Mr. 
T.  Wilson  (ex-cashier  Liverpool  Post  Office), 
Mr.  I.  Meadows  (ex-storekeeper),  Mr.  R. 
Barratt  (superintendent),  Messrs.  J  J  Covv- 
hey.  W.  S.  Hoddart.  J.  M'Donald,  T.  E. 
W  ills,  and  C.  J.  Henderson  (assistant  super- 
intendents), Messrs.  ..'.  M'Dougall,  R.  H 
Nicholls,  T.  Hugh  Hones,  and  J.  Powell. 
Among  the  friends  of  the  deceased ''meeting 
th"  funeral  at  Gorsedd  were  Mr.  Alfred 
Evans,  Mi.  Thomas  Jones.  Mrs.  Williams 
(Fern  Bank,  Caerwys),  Mr.  R.  F.  S 
and  Miss  Sisson  (cousins,  St.  Asaph),  Mr. 
Charlton  Jones,  Mr.  II.  W.  Jones  (Post- 
master, Fiint),  Mr.  John  Bankes,  Mr.  W 
Baakes,  Mr.  John  Morris  (Gorsedd),  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  Ellis  (Whitford),  Miss  Pulford  and 
Vitas  X.  Fr.lford  (Holway),  etc.  The  vicar, 
the  Re>.  Richard  Davies,  officiated.  A 
number  of  beautiful  wreaths  and  floral  harps 


TITO  DUNDEE  ADVERTISER. 
JANUARY   I^VtIT1'     , 

THE  DUNDEE  BLIND, 

THEIU  BETTERMENT  DURING 
THE  CENTURY. 

The  annual  festival  given  to  the  inmates  of  the 
Dundee  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  their  friends 
by  Sir  William  Ogilvy  Dalgleish,  Bart.,  the 
President,  took  place  last  night  in  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Hall.  There  was,  as  usual,  a  large  attendance. 
Mr  R.  G.  Kennedy,  Vice-President,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  the  others  on  the  plat- 
form included  Principal  Mackay,  Rev.  Har- 
court M.  Davidson,  Rev.  D.  B.  Cameron, 
Dr  Duncan,  Dr  Gorrie  ;  Messrs  James  Hender- 
son, The  Gows;  William  M.  Ritchie,  Roberb 
Murray.  Thomas  Smith,  Victor  Fraenkl,  J.  C. 
Buist,  Ebenezer  Henderson,  Alexander  Guthrie, 
J.  E.  Cox,  John  Henderson,  and  Colin  Mac- 
donald, Manager  of  the  Institution.  After  a 
sumptuous  dinner,  the  Chairman  intimated 
apologies  for  absence  from  Sir  William 
Ogilvy  Dalgleish,  Bart.,        and  from 

Mr       Thomas       Murdoch,       Vice  -  President. 
Proceeding    to  address  the  meeting,    the  Chair- 
man referred    to  the   progress    which    had   been 
made  during  thf  past,   hundred  years,  and  briefly 
reviewed  what  had   been  done  for  blind   people 
during  the. century.     It  was.  he  said,  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century    before   anything 
was  attempted  in  the  way  of  organisation  to  help 
the  blind.  The  credit  of  that  first  effort  was  due  to 
a  Frenchman,  who  opened  a  school  in  Paris  in 
1785.    One  hundred  years  ago  only  four  schools  or 
institutions  for  helping  the  blind  existed  in  this 
country — one  each  at  London,  Liverpool,  Bristo', 
and  Edinburgh.     Now  there  were  51  institutions 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom — 4  in  Ireland, 
5  in  Scotland,  and   42  in   England.     In   Dundee 
they  thought   their  own  Institution  one  of   the 
most  successful  in  the  country.    (Applause.)    At 
present    they   had,    including    the    school,    101 
blind       people      on       the       roll,       and       they 
paid        wages       from      a      few      shillings      to 
apprentices  up    to  over   20a  a    week  for    adult 


THE    LIYERFOOL    DAILY 

JANUARY    19,    1901 
THE  LATE  MR.  RICHARD  JAMES. 

SEFvVICE   AT  THE   CHURCH   FOR   THE 
BLIND. ' 


'OST, 


""included  tnose  trom  Mr.  anct  Mrs.  R. 
Sisson  (St.  Asaph),  Mr.  T.  A  Bellew  (Liver- 
pool), Elder,  Dempster,  and  Co.,  Limited, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Hones  Mr.  A  M. 
Hoch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Blain,  and  de- 
partments of  the  Liverpool  Post  Office. 

The  funeral     was     carried    out  by  Mr.    V. 
>Iaguire>  -63,  Pembroke-placer  Ltvejpool. 


INTERMENT  AT  HOLYWELL. 
The  interment  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
James,  Assistant  Postmaster  of  Liverpool, 
who  died  on  Tuesday  last,  in  his  sixty-second 
year,  took  place  at  Gorsedd,  Holywell,  yes- 
terday. In  tho  morning  a  solemn  funeral 
-erviee  was  held  at  the  Church  for  the 
Blind,  Hardman-street.  there  being  present 
a  large  congregation.  The  chief  mourners 
were  Miss  James  (sister),  Miss  Chapman, 
Nurse  Harrison.  Mr.  John  Ennis,  Dr.  Wal- 
lace, Mr.  F.  Salisbury  (Postmaster  of  Liver- 
pool), Mr.  G.  C.  .Dobell,  Mr.  Beck,  Mr. 
Crnze  (Dominion  Line),  Mr.  John  Keppie 
(Cunard  Line),  Mr.  T.  Wilson  (Birkenhead 
Postmaster),  Mr.  J.  Ismay,  Mr.  Barrett, 
Mr.  Macdonald,  Mr.  lioness,  the  Rev.  L.  Rich 
(representing  the «x- Postmaster,  Mr.  Huddard, 
Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  James  Shaw,  J. P..  and  Mr. 
C.  C.  R.  Twist.  Amongst  others  present  at 
the  church  were  Messrs.  T.  S.  Fairgray,  E. 
Ashton,  D.  P.  Walsh.  YV.  Richardson,  Jos. 
Wilson,  0.  W.  Richards,  I.  Meadows,  J.  W. 
Chester,  A.  B.  Searle,  W.  Tomlinson,  R. 
Henry,  D.  MacLetfnan,  J.  Walker,  T.  II. 
Barrow,  M.  Stafford,  T.  G.  Brew  (North 
Wales  Steamship  Company),  J.  Furze,  A 
Brown,  A.  C.  Cornish,  F.  T.  Parker,  R.  J. 
Ward,  J.  A.  Penny,  R,  J.  Elliot,  E.  Aireyj 
G.  Downhard,  and  others.  Inspector  Ran- 
dies was  present  in  charge  of  a  section  of 
telegraph  boys,  and  other  departments  of 
the  postal  service  were  fully  represenl 
Tho  funeral  service  was  impressivelv  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  M.  Lund.  « 
lain,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  panegyric, 
paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased.  As  n  public  man  he  had  done 
his  duty  well  and  strongly,  being  -d  \ 
ready    to    help    those    whom    he    could    hel 
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BLIEP    CAPITALIST    OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


M 


HERE 

Offered 


ASSOCIATION   FOR   THE    RELIEF    OF 
INDIGENT   BLIND. 
The  annual  dinner  which    is    given.to*r; 
blind  mon  and  women  who  are  ^}^j[^ 
above  charity,  took  place  on  Morioay  aiW 
it  St.  Thornai'  Hail,  -Marlbor "«gh  street  the  in^ 
cumbent  of  the  parish  ^m^  ^  *£ 
for  the  occasion.     Mr     M.     -    ff^^  blind 
several  years  provided  this  least  for   the  bUtin 
and  a  number  of  ladies  a^d  gentlemen  guthe  ed 
,\  thP  hall  on  Monday  to  help  to  entertain   the 
fu^s   wL  nun^ered  about-40.     After   dinner 
guests,  wno  nuu»  amusement    and 

*lSePS  the^n  unSlually  full  and   varied 
pleasure,  aiiotuen  nstrum€Iital    music 

programme    of  vocal  auU    m  ^ 

aave  much  enjoyment.  Aitei  w  j„,:c,ht  with 
hippv  people  departed,  expressing  dehg ht  with 
SentertLmcot,  a-d  appreciation   ^f   all    the 

SI  --he  vs  sea 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  G.  L.  A. 
Society  of  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind.  B.  Hill,  *ho  was 
President  in  1899,  and  H.  Mesow, 
who  was    secretary    during    the   same 

period,  were  re-elected   and   took  their 

old    seats.     B.    Carpenter   was    .ade 

Vice-President,  E.    Corrieri,  Treasury, 

and  B.  Haight,  Sergeant-at-arms.    The 

first  address   was   to  be   given    by   the 

President  upon   the  work   of   the   club 

for    the   coming    year,  and   in   future 

years. 

,«6  FRANKLIN  ST.,  50ST0N. 


B.    Corinth,    Who    Once 
Large  Sum  for  Relief,  Visits 
the  Coast. 

at     R     Corinth,    the    blind    Philadelphia 

X'fUrt  whose  sensational   offer     of     a 
capitalist    wnose  d  cure  hls 

■large  sum  to  an>   ma"  «  ^ 

affliction    is  in  the  ^^  last    nlght    Mr. 

™?Zr£z*  six  ?5Ws.« 

t'ornla.  „n    ,t,](qt  i,.  0f  venerable  ap- 

The  ^nd  those unacquainted  with  his 
pearanceand     ho-e   Jn       Vealize    his    mis- 

tnfirmity  ™  rorlnth  Kreatlv  regrets  the 
tortuM-  Mr.  ^tr;rn  ga?e  him.  He  only 
publicity    his   oner   g  regort     Last 

made  it,  "f  saJa:hat  he  was  now  recon- 
n,\ge1d\oehi^1td  though  ^i"  offer  still  held 
goo?!  to  specialists  of  the  world. 


From 


THE    BIOKBrmG    ADVERTISER 


JANTJAKY    21.    1901. 

mjJ^tJ    Bund    WoBKERS.-On  Saturday 

fliEEA„,cn  of  the  blind  men,   women,  and  children  in 

afteri >oon  150  ot  the  Diinu  me  ,  Association  for 

^  r^af  W™&W*e*  tad  ^entertained  at  90, 
foo  general  >]e"^e  011 "h  ,  dinner.  The  rooms  were 
Peckham-road  to .Jaw \ea ^nm*        dg    f  the  blind 

Vte^y^^Z^S^tiinnm  of  roast  turkey 
workers  and  atter^n  «  musical    programme, 

and  beef,  *h*  quests  en^  members  and  friends  ot 
arranged  .^  contributed  to  D^ y  ^    clothing, 

fnrSrShTchShadeqbeeen; ^sent  by  the  neighbouring 
tradesmen,  were  distributed, _ 


A  famous  blind  occmibi  ^  •  medi. 
JUer  of  the^I^f  |™ybonne  op- 
cine  and  director  of  tn  g  been  pr0- 
thalmological  laboratory,  tbe 

moted    to    the    h^gh eg:  and  deco 

French  ^gation  o£  Ho         Dr.  javal, 
rated  with  the  Bla-*  *  B  bl    d_ 

who  has  done  so .  much  {  t  r 

less,  has  been  totally  blm^  ^^ 


l" — l?  ^ft  vears  old.  be 
Although   50  yeais 

His  scientific 
recognizee  as  one  of  th< 
l^cialists  in  the  world         ^^ ^^SSSLt%^S 


12  years.     AltW         '      k    and  is 
conlinues  bis  "f^Vemost  eye 
recognized 
Jjjecialists 

Washington,  U.C.-  Star 


JAM  21  19Q1 


atens. 

Joseph  Gunning,  the  13-yeax-old  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gunning,  who  reside 
three  miles  south  of  Le  Roy,  has  been  re- 
moved to  the  Homeopathic  Hospital  in 
Rochester  for  treatment,  having  suffered  a 
serious  injury.  A  short  time  ago,  while 
attending  school,  in  the  Law  district,  he 
was  struck  twice  in  the  eye  with  a  piece  of 
coal  thrown  by  another  boy.  The  injury 
became  so  painful  that  a  physician  was 
consulted,  who  found  that  the  lad  was 
totally  blind  in  one  eye,  and  it  is  feared 
he  may  lose  the  sight  of  the  other. 

r 


:y  Conn  -American! 


Fanny  J.  Crosby,  the  famous  blind  | 
woman  who  has  written  so  many 
hymns,  will  speak  at  the  Gem  opera 
house  Sunday,  January  27,  at  4  p.  m., 
under  auspices  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  association.  A  special  chorus 
led  by  Frank  R.  Brintol  will  render 
several  of  her  hymns.  Invitation  to  be 
present  Is  extended  to  both  Indies  and 
gentlemen. 


Entertainment  for  the  mind. 

Mr.  Robert  Rogers  will  glw*"a"  compli- 
mentary reading  in  the  room  for  the  blind, 
Library  of  Congress,  at  2:30  o'clock  tomor- 
row afternoon.  Preceding  the  reading,  Miss 
Agnes  Stott  will  give  a  vocal  solo.  "Star 
Extra,"  a  composition  inspired  Xi^  and  writ- 
ten during  the  Spanish-Americt^  war. 

TUESDAY,  January  22,  1901. 

l^YJLTJM  FORTHE  BLIND, 

-Ehe  annual  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
^oyahGWow  Asylum  for  -the  Blind  was  held 
Jcstorday  in -tho  Bdigious  Institution-  Rooms- 
th*»  Lord  Provost  presiding. 

The  7Uh  annual  report -by  tho  managers  was 
.ntoritted.    It  boro  that  during  Aft  year  jus 
ended  259  blind  persons  (the  same  as  last  year) 
had  participated  in  tho  very  substantia^  b 
the  institution  conferred  on  then,    The  , 

„„i   nf  a  temporary  chara 
ance  viven  was  not  ot   a   u..u»ik""*j 

Tut  such  a,  long  experience  had  shown  to  be 
nscessary  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  if  they 
".ro  to  be  raised  from  a  condition  of  poverty 
ar,l   almost  total   d^deroo  on  to  o»J 

of  oh.  eSul  act"fy» uTSV  Z  the-rn- 

eelvea.  and    those   a_p 

aim,   m  short,    of    «»«-»{  u!aU>rially  from 
for  the  blind  raonlly»^'  d   ;jB 

th   to   extreme  age  m  a^  ... 


disposal  of  the  managers  afforded.  The  suD- 
KrStions,  notwithstanding  the  many  deswyng 
S  ov  the  generosity  of  the  pablV  throi^ 
out  the  rear,  showed  the  gratifying  increase 
of  £126  10s  3d  The  expenditure  on  augmenta- 
tion of  wa,,S,  special  grants,  holiday  ana  winter 
clothing  allowances,  and  contributions  to  the 
AlstonbReUef  Society  for  sick  ^  «j 
funeral  allowance  amounted  in  f  to  ^2W8 
lls  ng  an  increase  of  £35  los  M,  the 

increase  being  more  than  ^counted  for  by  tbo 
grari  Ixtra  contnbutmn  from  the _fnn da 

fn    order   to    increase   to  12.    T^XhS   every 
for   ionrneymen,    and   to   enable  ©very 
Wind  person  in  receipt  of  5s  weekly  and ^upwards 
to   p  be.  in    the   benefits _  of    the    Alston 

Rdi.  bv.  which  was  mamly  managed  by 

the  i  themselves,  and  ™PP°«f«T™ 

frorr.  ^ds  of  the  institution  and  the  con- 

JSbul  the  workers.    The  very  many  prGss- 

,jn,  .  n  tho  managers  by  poor  and  most 

ind    persons   for   work   urged   theni 
to  u  Ir  appeal  for  increased  help  in.  order 

to  r  ■unal  worlishop  ^COR?tr°V,^n; 

A  co  ble  portion  of  the  present  buddings 

was  quite  worn  out  and  unsuitable  tor  ^rrying 
on  the  busmen  of  the  asyinm.    The  sales  at  the 
institution  ;md  central  wai^ehowe  amounted  to 
56  7s  9d,  showing  a  decrease  of  £264o  8s  M 
noared  with  last  yeao-.      The  turnover  hao 
adversely   affected   by  the  warm   bout 
Africa,    orders   having   been    placed    for    which 
ronld  not  be  taker..     In  the  ^hool  72 
blind  children, ,  as  compared  with  80  last  year, 
;  ved  tuition. 
The  Lord  Provost,   m   moving  the   adoption 
of  tho  report,  said  he  did  not  know  that  there 
ny  institution  which  appealed  more  directly 
*o  a  sympathetic  public  than  one  which  existed 
,or   the    purpose   of  contributing    to    the  com- 
and  atoning  for  the  deficiency  of  the  blind, 
it.  was  extremely  gratifying  to  know ^of  the, 
ss  during  so  many  years  of  the  asymm  in 
connection  with  which  they  had  come  together. 
Ho  >>ad  liad  th©  privilege  of  visiting   the    in- 
ion  lately  and  making  careful  inspection 
of  every  deoartmerrfc.     It  was  a  great  pleasure 
ee  the  blind  people  so  comfortable  and    so 
y  at  their  work,  but  it  was  only  too  ob- 
vious,   at  the  same  tine,   that  several    ot    the 
workshops  and  flats  had  quite  outlived  their  use- 


^—_ 


Tho    comfort  of   the   bl; 

Upni 

canned  on  would  be 

if  fund  tho 

disposal  of  the  directors  for  tho  purpose  of  en- 

ing  not  a  few  of  the  workshops.    It 

factory,   as  tho   directors  pointed    out 

ipite  of  the  numerous  appeals  which  had 

ide  to  the  public  during  the  past  year 

contributions  to  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind 

had    not     been     diminished,    but    had,    indeed, 

n  r.n  increase.     This  was  a  gratifying  'nd;J 

cation   of  ever-present  sympathy  for  the  blind 

h     puhliJo,  and  justified  tho  c\ 

.    that  the   clamant  appeal   now   made 

the  substitution  of  new.  buildings   for  old 

■would  not  be  made  in  vain.     (Applause.) 

John  E.  Nelson  seconded  the  motion  for 
the  adoption  of  tho  report,.,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to.  ,—     ••»« 
The  Lord  Dean  of  Guild  <Mr  Robert  Gourlay), 
in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  contributors 
and    .-  absoribers  for  the  past  year,    said   there 
were   many    wealthy  ladies    and  gentlemen    in 
Glasgow,  and  he  felt  that  some  of  them  'lost 
iess  every  year  by  failing  to    con- 
.  ling  to  their  means  in  order  to  pro- 
be   the  happiness  of  others.     A   woll-known 
erican  millionaire  had  .frequently  preached 
■the  doctrine  that  no  one  -was  entitled   to  di« 
Whether  this-  -was  sound  doctrine  neec 
now  be  discussed,  -but  he-  thought  it  safo  tc 
say  that  tne  happiness  of  the  greatest  numbei 
would-be  secured  in  greater  measure  if  wealth; 
people  would  give, -something  more  during  life 
and  leave*  something  less  at  death. 

Mr  Ferguson  seconded  the  motion,  which  wai 
agreed  to^, 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  managers  was  heartil; 
aceorded,  tho  appointment  of  managers  was  in 
timated,  and  theiordJProvosfc  was  thanked  fo 
presiding. 
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SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  ENQLIRER. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  18.— Quietly, 
voiced  only  by  the  gentle  swish  and  crackle 
of  the  great  static  machine  -whirling-  in  its 
glass  ease  in  the  doctor's  office,  a  great 
I  wentieth  century  gift  of  science  to  suf- 
fering humanity  was  discovered  Monday 
afternoon.    The  gift  is  sight  to  the  blind. 

Sitting  before  the  Crooks  tube  of  an*X"-ray~ 
machine  in^  the  X-ray  laboratory  of  Dr. 
Eber  W:  Gurley,  at  No.  170  gurclid  avenue, 
Samuel  R.  Shaner  was  able  to  see  for  the 
lime  since  1872.  Blinded  by  smallpox 
when  he  was  a  boy  of  5  years,  there  has 
been  nothing  but  darkness  for  his  eyes 
through  all  the  following  lis  years  of  his 
life,  until  he  saw  tne  X-rays  in  the  doctor's 
ofl: 

he  .-aid,  almost  breathlessly,  as  he 
toward   the    tube   glowing   with    the 

'it    that    had    penetrated      his      sightless 
1 
eys,    "I   can  see— I  see   light!   I   can   see!   I 
can  s 

No  one  was  present  except  the  blind  man,  ! 

the  doctor  and  a  reporter.    The  experiment 

had   been  a  success,   a  success   so   fraught 

with  possibility  for  the  blind  thousands  of 

the  world  as  to  make  this  discovery  of  use 

he  wonderful  X-rays  the  mest  import- 
ant of  the  new  century. 

OCULISTS   WERE   POWERLESS. 

-Mr.    Shaner    is    one    of    the    best    known 

blind   men   in   the  city.     He  was   educated 

at    the  state  school  for   the   blind   after  an 

dally   severe   case  of   smallpox   had  so 

bis    eyes    that    light      could      not 

rate    them.     The    famous    oculists   of 

md    could   give   him   no  hope   of   ever 

learned   to   read  the  alphabet 

lind,    and    at    the    state    school    he 

was  taught  to  tune  and  repair  pianos     He 

followed    this    avocation    all    his    life 

but  h('  l!-  I    his  spare  time  to 

the  acquirement  of  kno*  ^h  as  few 

men  who  are  sightless  from  childhood  pos 

sess.     He  has  studied  his  blindness  and  the 


cause  of  it,  and  he  understands  his  trouble 
as  well  as  any  of  the  oculists  who  have  ex- 
amined him.  So  it  was  that,  after  all  the 
years  of  hopelessness,  the  joy  of  seeing  left 
him  all  but  speechless. 

With  the  eagerness  of  a  scientist  and  a 
child  combined,  he  followed  the  Instructions 
given  him  by  the  doctor.  He  was  asked  the 
color  of  the  light  he  saw. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "I  have  forgotten  what  . 
color  is  almost.  I  can  remember  what  red  I 
was  like,  but  I  cannot  remember  the  other  I 
colors;  cannot  remember  anything  but.  the*lr  ' 
names.  The  light  that  I  see  is  not  red;  I  i 
remember  red.  It  must  be  blue  or  green  or  , 
yellow.  It  is  not  clear  white  like  the  sun- 
light I  used  to  see  when  I  was  a  child,  but 
it  is  of  some  other  color  than  red." 

Those  who  have  made  X-ray  experiments 
know  that  the  color  of  the  listit  from  the 
magic  tube  is  of  a  strange  yellowish  blue 
that  is  net  like  any  other  color,  unless, 
perhaps,  it  be  some  of  the  colors  that  show 
in  an  opal.  The  blind  man  sat  with  his 
face  toward  the  X-ray  machine,  with  the 
fluoroseope  in  his  hand.  The  doctor  stood  at 
one  side  of  him  and  the  reporter  at  tho 
other.  The  doctor  put  his  hand  in  front  of 
the  iluoVoscope,  between  the  blind  eyes  and 
the  X-ray  tube. 

"I  see  something  moving,"  said  the  blind 
man.  "It  is  a  hand,  a  man's  hand.  Have 
you  put  your  hand  in  front  of  my  eyes?" 
•he  cried  in  the  eager  delight  of  seeing.  The 
doctor  said  ha  had. 

"It  is  not  like  a  hand,  either,"  Mr.  Shaner 
went  cni  "It  is  a  skeleton  of  a  hand." 
The  doctor  explained  to  the  blind  man  that 
the  X-rays  penetrated  the  flesh  of  a  hand 
so  that  it  ?eemed  almost  transparent,  and 
phowed  only  the  bones.  "Mr.  Shaner  placed 
his  own  hand  before  the  fluoroseope,  and 
moved   it   about. 

SIGHT    REGAINED.. 

"Yes,"  he  cried,  "I  can  see  my  own  hand, 
my  hand  that  I  have  not  seen  since  it  was 
the  hand  of  a  boy.     It  is  wonderful." 

For  a  lone  hour  in  the  laboratory  the 
'  lind  man  reveled  in  the  joy  of  sight.  He 
was  loath  to  leave  the  world  of  light  that 
science  opened  to  him.    He  had  studied  his 


own  case  carefully,  learning  all  that  the  oc- 
lists  could  tell  him  about,  so  that  he  easily 
understood  how  it  was  that  his  eyes  were 
penetrated  by  the  X-rays.  His  mind  grasped 
the  simple  mystery  in  an  Instant,  and  he 
at  once  went  to  work  devising  ways  to  util- 
ize the  discovery  that  had  given  him  sight. 
He  Is  working  on  these  plans  with  the 
doctor. 

The  discovery  is  the  result  of  an  acquaint- 
ance growing-  out  of  a  newspaper  article 
about  Mr.  Shaner.  He  is  a  man  of  wonder- 
ful mechanical  genius.  Always  fond  of  me- 
chanical work  and  his  mind  having  a  bent 
in  that  direction  by  his  work  at  repairing 
pianos,  taking  them  to  pieces,  and  putting 
them  together  again  without  any  assist- 
ance, he  has  a  little  machine  shop  in  a  back 
room  of  his  home.  Here  he  designed  and 
built  a  machine  for  winding  piano  wires  in 
his  spare  time,  working  at  it  more  for 
amusement  than  for  anything  else.  He  built 
the  whole  machine  alone,  making  the  pat- 
terns for  the  heavy  castings  and  having 
them  made  in  a  foundry  and  then  putting 
them  together.  The  machine  is  a  perfect 
one,  and  so  well  built  and  adjusted  that 
Mr.  Shaner  runs  it  himself  with  a  foot 
treadle.  On  it  he  can  wind  wires  for  any 
kind  of  a  piano  made,  matching  the  strands 
of  which  the  broken  Wire  is  made  entirely 
by  touch,  and  doing  ail  the  work  unaided. 

In  writing  an  artiel;  about  this  machine 
and  the  wonderful  blind  man  Who  made  it, 
the  newspaper  man  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  blind  genius,  land  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  wonderful  things  he  had  ac- 
complished, despite  his  blindness,  by  his  me- 
chanical ingenuity.  H  s  house  is  lighted  by 
sas  jets  that  flash  into  blaze  when  he 
touches  a  button  in  the  wall,  and  the  wir- 
Ipg,  as  wed  as  the  devising  of  the  lighting 
system,  its  installation  and  all  the  work 
oiected  with  it  were  the  work  of  the 
!  genius.  The  liglts  are  useless  to  I 
master  of  the  house,  but  he  lights  them  for 
friends.  These  arl  but  a  few  of  the  il- 
lustrations of  the  genus  of  the  blind  man. 
lie  is  employed  by  one  of  the  great  piano 
companies,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  valu-  : 


able  man  in  their  employ.  He  can  tell  what 
is  amiss  with  a  piano,  usually  without  open- 
ing the  case,  merely  by  the  sound,  not  only 
of  the  strings,  but  of  the  mechanilsm  that 
strikes  them. 

THE   X-RAY'S   GREATEST    TRIUMPH. 

It  was  In  talking  with  Mr.  Shaner  that 
the  newspaper  man,  after  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Shaner's  blindness  had  been  explained, 
asked  if  he  had  ever  been  able  to  see  the 
light  of  the  X-rays.  He  had  not,  although 
he  tried  once  when  the  first  X-ray  machines 
were  seen  in  this  country.  They  were  im- 
perfect machines,  and  gave  only  a  spark  In- 
stead of  a  strong,  steady  light,  such  as  the 
present  powerful  machines  produce.  The 
possibility  was  too  interesting  to  be  neg- 
lected, and  the  experiment  was  arranged 
with  Dr.  Gurley  at  the  latter's  laboratory. 
It  was  more  successful  than  any  of  the 
three  men  who  witnessed  it  ever  dreamed 
that  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Shaner's  case  is  a  very  severe  one 
because  his  eyes  are  not  only  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed,  but  he  has  not  seen  for 
so  many  years  that  he  would  not  know 
what  to  make  of  what  he  saw  at  first. 
The  very  difficulties  of  his  case  made  the 
experiment  all  the  more  gratifying  a  suc- 
cess. When  his  surprised  exclamation 
showed  that  the  theon'  on  which  the  ex- 
periment was  made  was  right,  that  the 
X  ray  would  penetrate  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  it  was  realized  that  without  much 
doubt  a  great  field  of  joy  was  opening 
out  before  the  blind  people  of  the  world. 
Although  they  could  not  see  in  the  way  ' 
that  those  who  have  ordinary  sight  do.  they 
can  really  see,  and  no  one  who  has  not  been 
blind  can  know  the  joy  of  that  possibility 
alone.  Since  the  first  experiment  was  marie 
others  have  followed,  and  in  every  case,  ex- 
cept where  the  eye  was  gone,  the  blind  have 
been  able  to  see.  The  pleasure  this  fact 
alone  gave  to  the  sightless  was  enough  to 
crown   this  as  the  greatest   fruit   of  the  X  ' 

.   many  and  wonderful  as  are  the  other 
uses  to  which  it  has  been  put. 

Dr.    Gurley    an  1    Mr.    Shaner   are    now   at 
work   on   plans   for  utilizing  the  discovery. 

if    course,     it   is    only    possible    to   see    by 
the  X  ray  objects  that  are  placed  between  I 
the  eyes  and  the  Hght,   and   which  are  im- 
penetrable, or  partly  so,  to  the  strange  light 
that  glows  from  the  Crooks  tube.    An  oi 
nary  printed  page  cannot  be  seen   because  I 
the  light  penetrates  both  paper  and  ink  aa 
though  they  were  of  the  most  transparent 
glass,  or  as  though  they  were  not  there  at 
all.    Experiments  are  being  made  with  va- 
rious   materials    to    discover   some   kind    of 
ink  that  is  not  transparent  to  the  X  rays. 

EDUCATION  OF   THE   BLIND. 

When  it  is  found,  it  may  be  possible  for 
the  blind  to  read  wilth  Uheir  eyes  instead 
of  by  the  slow  and  tiresome  process  of 
ins  raised  letters  with  their  fingers, 
ters  formed  of  lead  and  held  between 
the  light  and  the  eyes  of  the  blind  subjects 
of  experiment  are  rea'd  easily,  but  this  is 
to  slow  and  unsatisfactory  for  the  blind 
experimenter  ar.d  the 

Dr.   Gurley   is  a   yoi    i  lentlst   who  has 

given  the  year's  otf  his  life  that  followed  his 

luafion  to  X-ray  experiments.     He  has 

faillh   in   their  power  to  heal   as   well   as  in 

Ir   more  spectacular  properties  of  nenn 

tration     that      Bave     interested      the     non- 

■cientific  public,   but  he  believes  that  none 

of  the  wonderful  things  that  the  rays  have 

dono   will   equal     In     their     benefits    to    hu- 

ilty  the  blessing  of  sight  that  they  have 

brought  to  : 

"Whi  rctlrely  destroyed 

by  ."    Kays    Dr.    Gurley,    "sight    Is 

with  the  X-ray.  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  poor  men  and  women 
who- ■)    ■  .v  1 1 1    bo    alble    to 

make  constant   usr>    of  ,-y,-  but 

.son    th<  [on    0f    the 

•blind  should  not  be  shortened  and  vastly 
enlarged     by     the     use    of    the    discovery  J 

1    to   read    ordinary 
prhi-  ill  reaa 

(the  '    when   made   With    the   yet 

undl  at.   shall    be   oyaq.uo    to 

pie    X-ray.     Pictures     ■  ,-     prepared 

'ind.     It  .rn.. 

tlble    that    photographs    may   make   pic- 
aid 
of  th.      •  I!   Is  all  :<>  new  that  it.  Is  im- 

•    niako 
what   the  llralus  of   its 

Ion  will  ! 


MONDAY,     JANUARY    SI.    1901. 
The   managers    of    the    Royal    GLtegow 

Aeyhim  for  tt»  Blind  are  most  anxious  to 
reetwoitate  the  production  of  literature  foT  the 
blind.  This  institution  in  the  early  days  of  its 
•history,  through  the  indefatigable  energy  of 
the  lafca  Mr  Jtohin  Alston,  of  Rosornount,  estab- 
lished a  printing  press  and  founts  of  typo  in  the 
Roman  character,  and  a  large  amount  of  valu- 
able literature  waa  printed  m  the  Asylum. 
The  general  adoption  of  Braille  type,  as  best 
suited  for  the  educational  requirements  of  the 
bhnd,  has  resulted  in  the  practical  abandon- 
ment of  the  Roman  ohanactser,  and  the  managers 
'are  now  considering  the  'advisability  oi  re- 
establishing a  press  for  the  production  of  Braille 
literature  by  a  n»w  process  which  it  is  hoped 
will  effect  a  great  saving  in  the  production  of 
books  and  a  substantial  boon  to  the  blind. 

THE 


ABERDEEN,  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  22,  1901. 

Abebdeex  Blind  Asylum  School. — The  follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  Her  Majesty's  inspector's  re- 
port:— "The  eleven  pupili9  in  the  school  gave  evi- 
dence of  having  been  very  carefully  taught.     Con- 
sidering their  limitations  they  were  well  advanced 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  showed  con- 
siderable intelligence  in  oral   answering  and  had 
some  'knowledge  of  geography  and  history.     Two 
of  them  did  their  work  well  enough  to  deserve  the 
merit  certificate.     The  specimens  of  manual  work 
of  the  younger  ones  were  numerous,  varied,  tmd 
well  done,  and  the  ten  beyond  school  aige  were  use- ' 
fully  employed  in  basket  and  matres3  making  and 
other  useful   industries  carried  on  in  the  place.'' 
The  governors  of  the  institution  at  their  meeting , 
on  Friday  la-rt.  were  much  gratified  at  the  receiot 
of  such  a  satisfactory  report,  move  especially  wherr*,1 
it  was  considered!  that  the  two  scholars  put  forward 
for  the  merit  examination  had  sucoes-rfully  paP="d 
it.     A  full  grant  of  £72  5s  6d  has  bean  earned. 
I 


1     TUESDAY,  JANUARY  22. 

THE  LATE  MR.  RICHARD 
JAMES. 

PULPIT  REFERENCE  AT  THE  CHURCH 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Preaching  last  evening  at  the  Church  for  the 
Blind,  Hardman-street,  on  "The  Epiphanies  of 
Christ  in  Human  Lives,"  the  Rev.  T.  W.  M. 
Lund,  M.A.,  after  referring  to  Professor 
Huxley,  Dr.  Creighton,  and  others,  as  noble 
examples  of  Christlike  character,  said — And 
when  I  have  named  these  men  of  such  distinc- 
tion, will  you  blame  me  for  adding  to  the  list 
one  of  ourselves — a  simple,  self-made  man,  who 
did  his  duty  as  a  public  servant  with  the  utmost 
fidelity,  and  who  earned  the  character  of  doing 
a  good  turn  of  kindness  wherever  the  power 
lay.  Richard  James  was  for  many  years  a 
devout,  if  unostentatious,  worshipper  in  our 
ohapel,  and  latterly  one  of  our  useful  body  of 
sidesmen.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  our 
Postoffice  officials,  working  his  way  up  from 
humble  beginnings  to  the  position  of  second  in 
command  in  that  great  public  department.  He 
won  this  high  place  entirely  upon  his  merits,  and 
those  merits  meant  devotion  to  duty,  thorough- 
ness in  his  mastery  of  detail,  a  high  sense  of 
responsibility,  a  cultivation  of  the  requisite 
faculty,  and  the  recommendation  of  himself  to 
hia  superiors  by  entire  fitness  for  the  work  he 
had  to  do.  We  citizens  who  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  postal  facilities  seldom  realise  how 
much  we  owe  to  the  conscientious  industry  of 
officials,  who  are  the  soul  of  the  system  and 
reduce  it  to  a  science  so  exact  that  we  suffer 
few  inconveniences,  while  we  derive  vast  bene- 
fits from  its  olockwork  regularity.  A  good 
public  servant  is  the  right  hand  of  Providence, 


and  a  living  example  of  the  majesty  ot  outjr 
in  all  the  concerns  of  life.  At  the  same  time 
he  waa  one  of  those  men  who  made  many 
friends  by  the  kindliness  of  his  nature.  It  was 
the  pleasure  of  his  life  to  do  good  turns  to  alL 
Many  of  the  young  men  in  our  postoffice  have 
reason  to  bless  his  memory  for  giving  them 
a  helping  hand  or  a  word  of  wise  oounsel  at 
critical  times  of  their  career;  and  there  are 
»lso  many  outside  who  owe  much  to  his  con- 
sideration and  thoughtfulness.  These  little 
acts  of  sympathy  and  help,  which  came  to  him 
as  spontaneous  impulses  of  his  heart,  and  seemed 
no  more  than  a  natural  duty,  were,  in  fact, 
just  the  trifles  which  are  the  golden  thread  in 
the  material  of  life  and  a  finish  which  puts  the 
sheen  upon  what  would  otherwise  be  a  dull 
and  monotonous  fabric.  I  say  a  man  who  has 
distinguished  himself  as  a  faithful  public  ser- 
vant,  and  a  kind  and  faithful  friend,  is  to  be 
reckoned  as  a  life  that  sets  before  the  world 
some  of  the  highest  traits  of  Chriat. 
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X-RAY  EXPERIMENTS  IN 

THIS  CITY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


/ 


C.    B.     Room,     \ew     York's     Sightless 

Millionaire,    Thinks    Discovery 

Has  Great  Possibilities. 


The  X-ray  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
Eber  W.  Gurley,  of  the  Permanent 
building,  and  Samuel  E.  Shaner,  who 
has   been    totally   blind     for     the     last 

twenty  years,  which  were  described  in 
the  Sunday  Leader,  have  attracted 
much  attention  In  New  York  city.  In 
the  Cleveland  experiments  it  was  found 
that  while  Mr.  Shaner's  eyes  were  ab- 
solutely blind  to  the  brightest  ordinary 
light,  they  were  penetrate"!!  by  the  won- 
derful and  little  understood  X-rays,  and 
that  he  could  see  the  light  made  by  the 
X-ray  apparatus. 

Years  ago  Charles  Broadway  Rouss, 
the  multi-millionaire  merchant,  whose 
store  on  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
been  one  of  the  famous  business  places 
of  that  city  for  many  years,  offered  a 
million  dollars  reward  to  anyone  who 
would  give  him  sight.  A  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Press  went  to  Mr.  Rouss 
to  ask  him  if  he  had  made  any  attempt 
to  see  by  means  of  the  X-rays.  The 
blind  merchant  prince  said  that  he  had 
not.  but  tha.t  he  was  sure  that  the  at- 
tempt could  not  succeed.  He  stated 
that  the  trouble  with  his  eyes  was  that 
the  optic  nerve  was  destroyed  and  that 
nothing  that  would  not  give  new  life 
to   the  nerve  could  cure  his  blindness. 

In  other  cases,  when  the  optic  nerve 
is  healthy  or  not  destroyed,  Mr.  Rouss 
believes  that  there  is  hope.  He  thinks 
that  Dr.  Gurley  should  continue  his  ex- 
periments and  that  the  development  of 
the  discovery  has  great  possibilities  for 
the  blind. 
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ABERDEEN  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
TEACHING  THE  BLIND. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  annual  meeting  of  Aberdeen  Town  and 

I  County  Association  for  Teaching  the  Blind  was 

i  he-Id   yesterday   afternoon    m    the   Young  Men's 

Christian     Institute —  Mr      William     Ferguson, 

I  LL.Lv,  of  Kinmundy.  presiding. 

The  report  submitted  by  Mr  Thomas  Fergu- 
tuu,  accountant,  stated  that  tiat  day 
the  association  attained  its  majority.  The 
past  year  hud  not  been  marked  bv  any  out- 
standing incident  in  the  ordmarv  work  of  the 
association.  All  the  former  pupils  and  many 
new  cases  had  received  the  careful  aid  and  super- 
vision of  the  missionary.  A  not  worthy  fact 
1  might  be  mentioned.  The  Aberdeen  Free 
Library  ear.y  in  the  year  resolved  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  blind  by  supplying  books  suited 
for  them  The  librarian  and  his  committee  con- 
sulted with  Mr  Meldrum,  and  received  from  him 
all  information  and  hearty  aid:  and  a  number 
of  volumes  in  Moon  and  Braille  type  were  placed 
on  their  shelves  and  were*  largely  resorted  to. 
It  seemed  that  this  second  source  of  library 
supply  was  hardly  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  read- 
ing hunger,  and  the  association  Nvas.  asked  to 
continue  and  increase  their  efforts,  through  their 
agency,  to  meet  this  most  deserving  craving. 
The  committee  conveyed  to  Dr  Levaok  their 
deap  sense  of  the  inestimable  value  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Orkney  Islands.  The  annual  con- 
tributions were  about  the  same.  The  expenses 
were  about  £5  more  and  the  library 
about  £5  more — in  all.  £12  short  on  the 
whole.  The  association  had  received  from  the 
trustees  of  the  late  Dr  Jackson  a  donation  of 
£100  from  the  residue  of  his  estate.  The  report 
i  Mr  Meldrum  showed  that  the  accessions  to 
the  roll  of  the  association  during  the  year  had. 
been  16 — seven  being  under  50  years  and  nine 
over  that  age.  There  was  a  total  on  the  roll  of 
298,  being  one  more  than  in  the  previous  yea;'. 
The  number  of  readers  was  131.  Three  blind 
children  were  in  board  schools  in  Aberdeen. 

The  Chairman,  after  a  sympathetic  reference 
to  the  Queen,  as  reported  in  another 
column,  said  the  reports  which  had  been  read  to 
them  were  so  full  that  it  required  very  few  words 
from  him  to  emphasise  the  points  of  them. 
They  had  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  new  cen- 
tury. He  congratulated  them  at  this  time  Last 
year   on   their  having   been   spared   to   work  for 

20  years,  and  now,  as  the  report  said,  they  had 
completed  their  majority,  and  it  just  looked  like 
yesterday  since,  in  the  adjoining  room  21  years 
ago,  the  association  was  formed  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Lord  Aberdeen.  When  he  looked 
back  over  these  21  years  he  felt  gratified  at  the 
thought,  and  they  must  all  be.  of  the  numbers 
of  their  poor  friends  deprived  of  eyesight  who 
had  been  benefited  by  the  labours  of  the  associa- 
tion through  the  missionary,  Mr  Meldrum,  ahd 
others  who  had  assisted  thim.  (Applause.) 
Homes  that  were  dark  had  been 
made  somewhat  brighter  by  the  ability  to  read 
which  had  been  conferred  by  these  instructions, 
and  he  was  sure  that  many  hearts  that  were  sad- 
dened had  been   brightened  also.       And   so   the 

21  years  of  their  work  had  surely  not  been  in 
vain.        (Applause.)       The  thought  that  was  ex- 

,  pressed  in  the 'report,  that  the  entrance  upon  a 

new  century  should  give  them  an  additional  im- 

'  petus  and  interest  in  the  work,  was  a  right  one. 


1  and    he    hoped   tha**  the   work   wouiu   go  on    anu 
prosper:    that    their    missionary   would   be    long 
spared    in  nealth   and    strength   to   carry   on  his 
labours,  and  that   those  who  assisted  him  in  the 
work  might  also  be  greatly  blessed   in   it.       The 
work  of  the  library  was  an  exceedingly  gratifying 
one.  and  they  who  had  'laboured  in   this  so  long 
must  feel  very  much  gratified  indeed  to  find  that 
the  Public  Library  had  found  that  there  was  room 
ffor  them  to  add  a  branch  specially  for  the  blind. 
(Applause.)       He   hoped   they   would   be  able   to 
t  increase  that  portion  of  the  library.       Of  course 
|  he  understood   that  their  voracious  readers  were 
not  very  long  in   exhausting  all  the  books   that 
they  were  able  to   supply  them     with.  They 

worked  together  in  that  respect  verj 
cordially,  and  as  noticed  in  the 
port.  Mr  Meldrum  gave  the  librarian 
oil  his  assistance  in  forming  that  branch  of  the 
Public  Library.  It  might  look'  as  if  they  spent 
od  deal  of  money  on  this  part  of  the  work, 
but  he  did  not  think'it  was  ill-spent  money,  be- 
!  cause  it  provided  an  abiding  source  of  interest 
,  to  their  blind  friends.  (Applause. )  And  therefore 
rather  than  diminish  that  branch  of  the  work, 
■he  would  expect  that  they  would  spend  a  little 
more  money  upon  it.  (Applause.)  He  wished  to 
say  how  much  they  needed  to  emphasise  what 
had  been  said  by  the  secretary  and  also  by  Mr 
Meldrum  in  their  reports  about  the  indebtedness 
the  association  was  under  to  Mr  and  Mrs  Milne 
for  their  kindness  in  connection  with  the  sales, 
which  were  of  great  advantage  to  them.  He 
hoped  some  other  friends  in  the  course  of  tha 
year  would  put  their  rooms  at  Mr  Meldnim's 
disposal  for  sales  of  the  work  that  was  executed 
by  the  blind.  .  (Anplause.)  He  referred 
to  the  effort  that  had  been  maae 
to  get         carried         through  the         bill 

for  extending  education  to  the  blind.    The  bill 
that  was  brought,  in  last  year  was  a  very  limited 
one.   but    ,<t   had   for   its  object    the  duty   of   the 
parish  councils  and  burgh  councils,  where  parents 
were     unable,    to   provide     education    for   blind 
persons.     Hitherto  they  were  only  bound  under 
the  School  Board  Acts  and  the  education  codes 
to   take    the   blind   children   till   school    age.    or 
sixteen,  but  the  bill,  if  it  had  been  carried  into 
effect,  would  have  enabled  the  councils  to  have 
continued   that    education    over    the   age   of   16. 
which  would  have  been  a  very  great  advantage 
to  them.       (Applause.)      However,  the  bill  was 
brought  in.  and  had  been  printed,  but  owing  to 
press-are  of   business    it      had   to   be   withdrawn. 
They  hoped  it  was  only  temporarily.    The  only 
other  po;nt  he  need  call  their  attention  specially 
to    was'  the    exceptional    obligation    they    were 
•  under  to  Dr  Levjtck  for  going  to  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Wands.     What  had  been  read  to  them 
of  his  work  there    showed  how  very  important 
that    work    was.    and   how    much    they    were   in- 
debted tc   him    for   carrying  it   on.      (Applause.) 
It  was  a  most  gratifying  circumstance  to  know 
that  the  old  lrdy  who  came  blind  to  Aberdeen 
on  his  recommendation  had  returned  to  her  home 
with   her   sight    restored.        (Applause.)       They 
were  very  much    indebted,    too.    to   the   trustees 
of  the   late   Dr  Jackson    for   remembering:  them 
in  their  distribution  of  his  estate,  namely.  £100, 
which   the   committee  would,   be  supposed,   pro- 
bably put.  out   to  interest  in   the  meantime,  and 
use  by  degrees  as  they   might  fiucl   it   suitable. 
In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  he  would 
simply  say  in  a  word  that  the  longer  they  had 
experienced    the  working  of  the  association  the 
more  they  were  satisfied  that  it  occupied  a  posi- 
tion of  valuable  aid  to  a  very  suffering  portion  of 
the    community.     (Applause.)     They    were   con- 
vinced  that    they   had    in    hand   a    form  of  good- 
doing  that  met  :i  special  case  as  no  other  associa- 
tion or  institution"  did.     They  did  no:  interfere 
with   the    working   of   the   Blind   Asylum;    they 
were   on    a   different    groove    altogether        They 
occupied  a  unique   position,   because,   of  course, 
the  feature  ol  their  work  was.  that  their  mission- 
ary went  to  the  houses  of  the  people,  and  taught 
them  there.     They  did  not  gather  them  together 
in     large     companies    to   teach    them,   but   their 
missionary   went   from  house   to   house,   and  de- 
voted so  many  hours  to  each  patient  until  by  that 
careful  instruct.  >n  he  had  enabled  them  to  read. 
They  would  see  that  they  had  a  very  large  num- 
ber   of    readers.     Mr    Meldrum    mentioned    the 
total  number  of  the  blind  at  298.  and  that  the 
number  of  readers  was.  131.     He  also  called  at- 
tention to  the  large  prooortion  of  deaths,  there 
being  15  out  of  293,  or  nearly  5  per  cent.      They 
could  only   hope   that  these   were  the  better  of 
having    belonged    to    the   association    and    come 
under    its    instruction— (applause)— because     Mr 
Meldrum  was  not  content   with   simply   teaching 
them  to  read,   but  his  instructions  carried  with 
them    the   better    instruction    in    things   thai 
lono-ed    to    their    eternal    interests.     (.Applause.! 
He    eono'udtd    bv    moving    that    the    report    b? 
adopted  ■  ad  circulated  as  usual.     (Applause.) 

Mi-  Thomas  Jaffrey,  Aberdeen  Savings  Bank 
said  he  had  very  <?reat  pleasure  in  seconding  -the 
report  which  had  been  so  ably  moved  bv  I  »r  Fer 
fruson.  The  mere  fact  that  the  organisation  under 
whose  auspice-  they  Were  now  met  had  survived 
tiu  changes  and  social  adaptations  of  21  years  was 
at  least  presumptive  p<rool  that  it  ht.d  served 
some  good  purpose,  but  the  details  of  the  reoort 
now  presented  gave  ample  evidence  of  the  reason 
of  its  vitality  and  immense  usefulness  to  a  section 


ol  the  community  who,  from  physical  causes  of  an 
unfortunate  -description,  de*erve  ,  .j,,,. 

at  the  hand-  of  the  beni  i 
mi o n  that  public  were  ither  than 

la  it 
year    at    least    nn  ••    drain    had    been    ex 

lying  on  the  surfare;  with 
11  fha'  many  institutions  depending  en- 
upon  charity  for  their  (maintenance  had 
severely.  Bid  fortunately,  tin  in 
had  come  out  of  i  in-  ordeal  unecatn 
and.  He  a  matter  of  fact,  was  in  a  better  position 
financially  than  it  had  been  for  years.  This  was 
certainly  v^ry  gratifying,  and  seemed  to  sug 
the  impression  that  the  work  and  objects  of  the 
institution  commended  themselves  in  an  esp. 
manner  to  the  public,  and.  therefore,  evoked  a 
response  and  supporj,  which  might  be  reckoned 
upon  as  a  tolerably  certain  quantity.  There  war, 
one  feature  of  the  report  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  singularly  pleasing,  and  that  was  the  in- 
creased demand  for  literature  on  the  pari,  of  the 
blind',  and  the  satisfactory  arrangement  that  had 
been  come  to  with  the  Free  Public  Library  for 
the  supply  of  books — an  arrangement  for  which 
they  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  generosity  of 
the  Library  Committee.  (Applause.)  There 
seemed  to  be  about  1000  volumes  in  the  library, 
and  during  the  year  54-  volumes  had  been  added. 
It  was  suggested,  however,  that  the  supply  fur- 
nished by  the  Public  Library  was  still  inadequate, 
and,  if  that  were  so.  he  had  no  doubt  that,  were' 
representations  made  to  the  Library  Committee, 
every  consideration  would  be  given  tc  them. 
(Applause.)  At  oil  events,  it  would  be  well  if 
the  duplication  of  books  could  be  prevented,  and 
to  this  end  the  librarian  of  the  Public  Library 

m:gbt  be  supplied  from  time  to  time  with  a  list 
of  books  proposed   to  be  bought.       He  did  not 
think  there  was  anything  of  greater  importance 
to   the  blind   than  an  ample   supply     of     good, 
healthy  literature.     (Applause.)       It  not  only  re- 
1  lieved  the  monotony  of  their  lives,  but  stimulated 
!  their  mental  powers,  and  opened  up  possibilities 
of    usefulness     which,    could    not    otherwise     be 
reached.       Especially  did  these  remarks  apply  to 
the  young,  who  were  beginning  their  career  han- 
dicapped   in   the   race   for   life,    and   to   some    of 
whom  these  diifioultiee,  under  skillful  treatment, 
might  only  serve  to  develop  the  mental  powers  to 
a  higher  degree  of  perfection.     Ke  did  not  think 
that   we   had  yet   quite  appreciated   the  problem 
of  dealing  with  the  blind  either  as -regarded  the  ! 
cultivation  of  their  minds  or  the  proper  training  I 
of  their  hands  in  the  technique  of  a  trade.     But  I 
we  were  learning  slowly,  and  he  was  .satisfied  that  •' 
that  institution  was  doing  its  best  to  achieve  the  | 
desired   end.        (Aoplause.)       As     regarded    the  j 
K-nchmg  of  the  blind  in  their  own  homes  to  maim-  ' 
facture  useful  and  saleable  things,  there  had  been  I 
no  failing  off  in  the  energy  devoted  to  it.     It  was  ■ 
,  a  feature  of  the  institution's  -work  which  was  also  ' 
:  very  important,  and  which  could  only  be  carried  ! 
on  with  success  provided  the  public  came  forward  •' 
and  bought   the  various  productions  turned  out  j 
from   time  to  time.     (Applause.)       It  was  quite  j 
true  that  they  could  not  hope  to  compete  in  the  | 
open  market,    but  the  superior  quality    of    the  i 
articles,  and  the  particular  conditions  under  which  ! 
they  were  produced,  should  induce  the  public  to  ,' 
encourage  a  species  of   industry  well  deservino- 
of  every  support,     The  report,  he  repeated    was 
a  most  satisfactory  one,  and  he  could  only  hone  I 
that,  with  the  opening  of  a  new  century,  this  in-  I 
stitution  nad  entered-  upon  a  new  era  of  useful- 
nesa.     (App!au,4e.) 
The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr  John  Leith.  J.P..  moved-"  That  the  pre-  ! 
sident      vice-president,     committees,     and    other! 
otticraJs  be  re-elected,  with  the  addition  that  Mr  i 
V\  .  B.  Robertson,  3  Eldon  Terrace.  Great  West-  ' 
ernRoad  one  of  the  trustees  under  the  settlement  ! 
of   the  late  Dr  Henry  Jackson,    be  appointed  to 
t.ie  Acting  Committee,   and   that  Dr  Levack  be 
appointed  as  honorary  ophthalmic  surgeon  to  the 
::-s. canon."    The  interesting  reporting  de 
tails  of  the  various  branches  of  that  most  needful 
and  in  every  respect   helpful   work  in   the  com- 
mun.ty  was  evidence  in  itself  that  the  president 

IndTne^e"t-   1"d   m*mbers   of   thp   otfnSffi 
and  all  -who  took  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the 

avocation,  had  been  doing  their  very  be"    to  pro 

•note  its  interests.     (Applause.)      iTwlT exceed 

aLe  wt^  ;<    6T  rCmVV*,3hed-  a'ld  «»  *»ur- 

scientio ,lr C'er  %}WerS, 1  Painstaking  and  con- 
scientious labours  of  Mr  Meldrum.       (Applause  ) 

rion ^o'awWad  als°  deV0ted  his  time  andauen- 
work.t0(ltw,a  m°St  imP°HaUt  Part  °f  th* 

Rev.  Mr  Taylor,  Cluny,  seconded. 

ih-,  resolution  was  adopted. 

the  oL™  °?  ?r°P°sed  »  vote  of  thanks  to 

the  chairman,  and  the  meeting  terminated. 


^ocioiioi; 


0/ 


(JATHOUC  BlAXD  ASYMJM,    But* XSWJC'K-KOALi.— 

3greenble  evening  was  spent  at  Ihe  Catholic 
xi  Asylum,  Brunswick -road,  on  Monday, 
wIkm  a  concert  was  given  by  the  Gipsy  Gie« 
Party,  which  was  greatly  appreciated  by  tha 
inmates  and  the  visitors.  The  solos  on  the  violin 
especially  gave  great  pLeasure  to  the  blind  The 
choir  of  the  asylntn,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Bordouol  Brown,  sang  "  By  ths  Waton,  ©f 
Babylon,"  "The  Pilgrims  Chorus,"  from 
"Tamihauser,"  and  "  The  Song  of  *b*  Varings," 
in -a  way  that  reflected  tlw  utmost  credit  on  tlteiv 
conductor.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  eonvey«d  to 
the  glee  party. 


r 
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Bill  for  the  Blind   Favored. 

The  house  committee  on  education  today, 

by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  adopted  Rep- 

resentative  Boutell's   bill  for  the  education 

of   the  blind.     Mr.    Boutell   was  present  at 

the   meeting  of  the  committee  of  which  he 

is    a    member    and    outlined   the   character 

and  purpose  of  his  bill  for  the  benefit  of  his 

associates.     He  prepared  a  very  exhaustive 

report  on  the  bill  and  filed  it  in  the  house 

.  this    evening.     Mr.    Boutell   intends   to   as* 

unanimous  consent  for  the  purpose  of  con- 

siderlug    the    bill  at   the   first   opportunity. 

He   is  very  hopeful  of  getting  it  passed  bj 

the    house.      Representative      Cusack 

spoke  in  behalf  of  the  bill. 


also 
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NEW  SCHOOL  *OR  THE  BLIND. 

A  special  court  of  the  St.  George's  School 
for  the  Indigent  Blind  was  held  yesterday, 
Major  Gen.  J.  E.  D.  Hill,  V  P.,  presiding 

The  chief  business  was  the  fixing  of  the 
seal  of  the  corporation  on  the  deeds  of  pur- 
chase of  Newlands  at  Leatherbead  Surrey, 
where  what  will  be  the  finest  blind  school 
in  the  kingdom  is  to  be  erected.  . 

The  present  school  in  St.  George  s-cucus 
has  been  bought  by  a  railway  company,  and 
the  occupiers  have  got  notice  to  be  out  by 
next  June.  


iUL  If  Bill  INSTITUTE 


DIRECTORS      FAVOR     PLAN      TO 
BEMOVE  FjtfforiFRESENT  SITE 


Chey  SuggesTfan  Institution  on  the 
Cottage  Plan  Several  Miles  Out 

i'roiii  the  City. 

■•The  dirteetors  of  the  Institution  for  the 
tiducation  of  the  Blind  at  a  meeting  to-  J 
usiy    autl  the    announcement    that 

they  are  in  favor  of  this  Legislature's- 
providing  for  the  sale  of  the  institution's 
property  in  this  oily  and  the  building  of 
a  modern  institution  several  miles  out 
from  tiie  eit\  Senator  Goodwine  will 
a  (jill  embodying  the  views  of 
the  directors.  The  plan  under  considera-J 
tion  ]  jv       lie  of  all  the  in- 

stitution's real  estate  bounded  by  North 
Street,    !  .    St.    Clair  and   Pennsyl- 

vanii  :»    includes     St.    Clair     park. 

The  bill  will  probably  provide  that  the 
Strife  sha-H  obtain  a  lot  in  what  is  now 
St.  Clair  park,  0:1  which  a  Governor's 
horr  1   be  erected. 

The  member.-;  of  the  board  say  that  if 
authorized  they  wish  the 
islature  to  provide  for  a  commission 
jsompoaed  of  State  officers  to  select  a 
site  for  the  new  building.  They  say  that 
if  the  project  goes  through  they  will 
favor  an  institution  built  on  the  cottage 
plan.  The  board,  after  carefully  going 
qver  (he  situation  and  consulting  dealers 
in  real  estate-  believes  it  en.  by  the  sale 
of  the  institution's  property  in  the  city, 
save  the  State  $150,000.  after  having  pro- 
vided for  a  Governor's  home  and  a  mod- 
ern institution  on  the  cottage  plan. 

The  plan  to  sell  the  present  property  is 
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SITES  FOUttl  UNO  flUID 


ILL    TO    S^JLJ&AND    OF    BOTH 
INSTITUTIONS. 


Carrying    Out    of    Recommendations 

of  the  Legislative  Commission 

Provided  For. 

A  bill  providing  for  the  sale  of  the 
present  sites  of  the  Institutions  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Deaf,  together  with  all 
the  land  belonging  to  each  institution,  is 
to  be  introduced  in  the  Legislature  next 
week.  This  announcement  was  made 
bv  William  H.  Hart,  Auditor  of  State, 
to-day.  The  bill  will  name  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Auditor  of  State,  and  the  At- 
torney-General as  a  commission  to  make 
the  sale. 

As  was  announced  yesterday,  tne 
trustees  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  are 
in  favor  of  the  sale  of  their  site.  The 
Bale  of  the  property  of  both  institutions  is 
to  be  made  in  accord  with  a  recommenda- 
tion by  the  State  legislative  commission. 
With  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  is  the 
eighteen-acre  tract  north  of  Washington 
street,  across  from  the  institution;  also 
a  larger  tract  of  land  south  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

With  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  is 
the  ground  known  as  St.  Clair  park,  oc- 
cupied by  the  city.  Attorney-General 
Taylor  has  given  an  opinion  to  the  effect 

that  the  State  has  a  right  to  sell  the  land 

nt  both   institutions. 


rrtwn.Watarbury7-CGftfivSep-tt8fvC5 
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NAUGATUCK. 

A  meeting  of  *^to*'"h*tf  iSS 
formation  of  a  Baptist  church  whB  hel 

yesterday  afternoon  at  the^nj^ 

chapel.       me    mecuns,  h 

prayer  by  those  present  and  then 
Business  was  immediately  a"eqn^t;°j 
The  Rev  T.  Carson  Hanna  was  elected 
ine  nt  ,    tVl„    meeting    and    I.    A. 

moderator    of    the    meeting 

Morse   was   electd    clerk         ine   ^ 
then  spoke  on  the  formation  of  a ^churcj 
and   stated    that   it   was   the   day     an 
hour   looked   forward  to   by   him   ^ 
since  he  came  to  Naugatuck       He  in 
quired  how  many  were  willing  to  ^cept 
the  Baptist  faith  and  unite  in  a  churcn 
whereupon    a    motion    was    made    and 
bonded  to  proceed  to  the ,  orgwnja  ion 
of  a  church.    Candidates  for  admission 
tre  asked  to  volunteer  and  then •  auah- 
fication  necessary     for     ad  mission  was 
inquired  into.    The  following  candidates 
applied  for  admission     and     T^road- 
cepted:  Rena  Barlow    Mrs  EUBioad 
bent,  Mrs  Emma  Wicke  Mrs  J.  W .Tut 
tip    Mrs  T    C.   Hanna,  Emma  Chitten 
den   Emily  Killer,  Mrs  William  Barlow, 
WHliam      Barlow,     E.     L.     Broadben  , 
George    Brainard,    Mildred     Hotchkiss, 
the  lev  T.  C.  Hanna,  Isaac  A.  Morse. 
After  the  members  were  admitted   the 
flection   of   officers  Was  talked   of  and 
r     was    deemed   advisable    to    postpone 
the  election  of  deacons  until  the  next 
meettng     Isaac   A.    Morse   was   elected 
permanent    clerk.        The    name    of    the 
Church  chosen  was  "The  First  Baptist 
Church    of    Naugatuck."    Mr   and   Mrs 

IvaTthTn  ao*»r«d7or  on.  w§  until 
Z'^y.  February  3.    It  «- «£*  » 

all  nresent  at  the  meeting  that  tne>nc\. 
oiantzation  would  work  hand  in  hand 
wS  the  one  first  formed,  namely  the 
Baptist   Ecclesiastical  society. 

Fanny  J.  Crosby7"the  blind  hymn 
wSer  addressed  a  large  Sphering  at 
theGemoperahouse^esterda,  under^ 

glSS^  5jj  years  oM  and 
had  written  over  5,000  hymns  She ,a\ o 
stated  that  she  had  J^^^S 
she  was  six  weeks  old.  Miss  ^ro* j 
?«»  ortdre«se<i  the  meeting  on  her  life 

-"r^Vea^^aS 
mUSeraoTZyer  Her  address  was  very 
S"s  fng'andwas  followed  very  close 
I      the   lar-e    number    present.       Miss 

fE'5^^ir»Snf1n'= 

,     V™    read    from    the    scripture,    the 

ent     „< ,  cornto    ab.V    ««<*  ^ 

£&  Wthfnsnera  of  the  n,ee«n^. 
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.    26  1901 

EXPENDITURE     FOR     BLIND 


APPEAL       TO       COMMITTEE       11  WING 
MATTER  IN  CHARCE. 


Suggested     That     tne     MoneyS^pro- 

nrtated  by  Congress  Be  Giveu  to 

Polytechnic  Institute. 


An  appeal  ha  3  been  made  by  the  blind 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  others,  to 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners to  expend  the  $5,000  appropriated 
by  Congress  to  provide  for  the  instruction 
and  employment  of  the  blind  in  the  Dis- 
trict. This  appeal  strongly  urges  that  this 
money  be  turned  over  to  the  Columbia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  that  no  part  oi 
it  be  given  to  the  Aid  Association  for  the 

Blind.  ••—««- 

"Said  sum,"   the  petition   says,    referring 

to   the   appropriation  of  $5,000,    J*™£j£ 
expended   in    the   establishment   and   mam 
tenance  of  an  institution  ^  managed    that 
tbP    blind    will    be    encouraged    to    preserve 
Slir  self-respect    and     cultivate     self -reU- 

to  care  for  the  poor  and  the  maigeniuu" 
Any  other  course  would  unnecessarily  Ma- 
de? the  progressive,    experienced  and  sue 
Sssful    nun!    in    their    attempts    to .ggt 
their   less    fortunate    fellows    to    u  and 


Dr.  Neh;  bas,  of  Flatbush, 

Loses  Eyesight  from 

Influenza. 


Dr.  Frederick  M.  Nehrbas,  of  193 
Clarkson  street,  Flatbush,  has  lost  his 
eyesight  as  the  result  of  an  attack  of 
grip.  He  took  a  severe  cold  two  months 
ago  as  the  result  of  getting  wet  while 
making  a  call,  and  about  the  time  he 
recovered  he  suffered  a  relapse. 


icirviiit;    a    u.111,    ainu    auout    Cne 
?covered  he  suffered  a  relapse. 
Two  weeks  ago  his  sight  was  e 
t  first  the  atmosphere  seemed 
to  be  growing  hazy;  then  he  fou 
he  could  not  read,  and  later  he  '.._ 
able    to    recognize    friends    or    relatives. 


UU1C       IU       ICUUglU^g 

To-day    he    cannot   see   at   ail. 
oculist  who  is   ' 


and    the 
^clines  to* 
venture   an    opinion    as    to    Whether   tj# 

blindness  wall  be  permanent. 


AN   29  1901 

For  the  purpose  of  aiding  the'ljhdus'- 
their  less  fortunate  fellows  to  UI^rtaK.e  trial  Home  for  tne  BHnd  a  delightful  en- 
to  qualify  themselves  for  ^"^Vdigent  terta4TrrrreTrt  -was  given  at  the  home  of 
w»?n  theamcerntiVe  to  struggle  to  reach  a  Mrs  E  Post_  of  Frankjta  and  Gates  ave- 
higher  plane  of  life.  It  is  Pos^r  f  ravor-  nues.  last  .evening.  A$e  affair  was  un- 
ery  able-bodied  blind  P^rsom  ugeful  labor  der  the  direction  of/jfeist  Grace  Oveitoh, 
and,  by"??*  Section  of  some  mechanical  of  plainfield>  N.  j.^  made  her  first 
trade,  oc.  jpation  or  Profes.sl°0'ther  words,  pearance  last  evening  as  an  elocution- 
for  his  own  ^PP^^1"'  mls  not  an  un-  fst.  Over  one  hundred  attended  the  af- 
^^^o^P^*^SS&^  fair,  and.  many  more  tickets  were  sold, 
reer  in  one  of  at  least  twenty  un  which  will  net  a  fair  sum  for  the  home, 

cupations^  ^  refer3  to  the  current  preju-  situated  at  512-516  Gates  avenue.  The 
dicJagaWt  the  blind,  a  class  which  can  programme  opened  last  evening  with  a 
be  made  self-supporting^^na  ^  ^  ^sU  rnandolin  solo  foiiOV/sd  by  a  reading  by 
greater  prejud^tna.  ^^  aUowed  to  be  Miss  0verton  entitled  'Melody."  Miss 
uneducated.  After  the  blind  hadbe  en  win-  0verton  has  a  ciear  enunciation  and  in- 
cated,  it  is  stated  \"®  ggariiy  dependents,  telligent  insight,  and  certainly  scored  a 
that  they  were  stn  >  decided  success.    Miss  E.  Pitcher  follow- 

The  Indorsers. 

I      ed  by  a  large  number  ed  with  a  soprano  solo.    She  was  warmly 

This  P«tlt.°J  2d£ig  in  this  city,  and  it  is  applauded  and  sang  an  encore.     Edward 

of  the  buna  Mr    F    E    cleaveland,  the  pio-  King>  a  mere  ladj  had  the  next  number, 

ln<errin  the  work  of  making  the  blind  inde-  „nd   hg    playgd   a   yiolin   solo   in    a    truly 

pendent  by  their  own  lahorin  this  *.^  creditable  manner.      Miss   Overton   then 

N.    Couden,    RlcTha    Ed^'on     j.   W. ' Wilson,  followed  with  a  humorous  reading,   "The 

M^M^PaS1  S  °H.  Kauff'ma'nn,  G.  W.  F.  other  vVoman,"  and  was  again  applaud- 

Swartzell,  E.   Southard  Parker  and  M^;^  A  violin  solo  by  Master  King  and  an- 

The  petition  J9^^1"^ .  senator  Hawley  tOother  humorous  reading  by  Miss  Overton 

lth!  DUtricf  Commissioners:  not closed   the   programme.      The   success   of 

"In  appropriating  ^^0C°hneS  poor  house,  *he  affair  is  di       to  the  untiring  work  of 

haVe  determined  aeffort  to  teach  the  blind  -i;;  Overton,   who,   in   additio^t^mak- 

nUetthaodseoefr  self-support  shouldiRS   the   arrangements    ,  b'ri*  the 

"I  speak  stronsly'fbtnia  fund    even  to  thedifferent   artists,    proved    herself   an   ac- 

^herwite^raisev^orthy  work  of  supportingcomplished  elocutionist.     The  object     of 

theeblind,  as  approaching  fraud.  yth     proceedS  of  the   entertainment  is  to 

'S  ^m^^^^^^^^^  thC  bUnd  help  themselves.  The 
tfveawast™  teach  the  blind  to .^PP°J*home  now  employs  twenty-eight  blind 
themselves,  it  being  proved  true  that  «.«J  ^  Qf  thgse  g.ght  are  kept  in  the 

Llrtify0^SwlSedgeda)>01  '  home.     The  men  are  engaged  in  caning 

n  chairs,   making  mattresses  ai 

Established  five  years  ago,  the  ri6rr* -has 
been  the  means  of  aiding  hundreds  and 
of  making  self-supporting  men  who 
would  otherwise  be  dependent  upon  the 
charity  of  others.     The  present  building 


; 


was   occupied  over   a   year   ago    and   in 
addition  to  the  home  is   a      three-stoi> 
factory  in  which  the  various  articles  are 
manufactured.       Orders    are    tato  ^ 
brooms  and  mattresses,  and  £«  *°£  £ 
done  at  a    reasonable  cost.    The  officer, 
of  the  home  are  as  follows:     J.  G.  Jen 
kins,  president;  William  Bern    first 
president;  David  A.  Bood*  second  u« 
president; -Frederick  W.    ^»»£r'   *£ 

■/!««+•      Walter     C.     Humstone, 
viee-oresident,      vvaiLei      »--. 

o„*  vrtward  T.  Jenkins,  secre- 
treasurer,  and  Edward  a.  -  Rn+ter- 

tary.  The  trustees  are:  Henry  Batter 
man,  William  Berri,  David  A.  Bood>, 
WaUer  C.  Humstone,  J.  G.  Jenkins  C.  C. 
Know  ton,  William  B.  Kaufman,  Albert 
G  McDonald,  Ehen  P.  Morford George  | 
A  Price  Charles  E.  Teale,  William  C. 
Wallace,'  Timothy  D.  Woodruff.  Freder- 
STw.  Wurster,  Alfred  Zaiss^    The  com- 

l«i*    Committee-Walter    C.    Humstone, 
CharleCs0rT"ale,  Alfred  Zaiss.  William 

B.  Kaufman,  C.  M.  Davil"?"  **£££ 
and  Audit  Committee-*  iham  Bern, 
Eben  P.  Morford,  Timothy  L.  Woodruff, 
Mward  T.  Jenkins,  William  B.  Kauf 
man.  Ophthalmic  surgeon,  Dr.  Arthur 
Matthewson;  visiting  physician,  Dr. 
Herbert  F.  Williams.  + 

^^ 


Date. 


;-;■ 


SHOOK    MADE    BEK      BUND, 


A  Str.uige  Accident  to    a    Touuk     Chlcsg 
Girl. 

o:  ;est  cases  ou  record 

au  oculist's  point  of  view  is  that 
if  Frieda  Mueller,  a  16-year-old  Chica- 
go girl  who  claims  to  have  been  kid- 
naped from  her  parents'  home  and  who 
returned  three  days  later  blind. 

Dr.  II.  C.  Welcker,  an  eye  and  ear 
specialist  in  Chicago,  says  no  such  ex- 
lary  case  ever  before  came  un- 
der his  notice.  He  has  made  two  ex- 
aminations off  the  girl's  eyesight  and 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  her 
protestations  are  sincere,  that  her  eyes 
o  perform  their  functions. 

The  strangeness  of  the  story,  says 
ihe  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer, consists  of  the  fact  that  the 
girl's  eyes  ai'e  physically  perfect.  The 
pupils  are  neither  smaller  nor  larger 
than  they  were  before  the  affliction 
came,  the  eyeballs  neither  protrude  nor 
recede  too  far,  the  white  of  the  eye  is 
as  stainless  as  it  ever  was  and  the  orbs 
in  general  are  perfect. 

But  Frieda  Mueller  cannot  see.  To 
look  at  her  in  the  eye  is  to  be  con- 
vinced that  she  can  see,  but  to  watch 
li-r  movements,  to  note  the  hesitation 
of  her  steps,  to  hear  the  sincere  tones 
of  her  voice  as  she  tells  plaintively  that 
her  sight  indeed  is  lost  and  to  listen  to 
the  scientific  dictum  of  a  specialist— all 
these  things  combine  to  knock  one's 
doubt  into  conviction.  Dr.  Welcker 
liiei  e  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  she  is 
blind.  At  the  first  examination  he  was' 
unwilling  to  believe  that  Frieda  Muel- 
ler was  deprived  of  the  sense  of  sight. 
lie  reserved  Ids  judgment  until  he 
could  make  a  bitter  and  more  extend- 
ed examination.  lie  had  heard  sto 
of  Frieda's  running  nway  or  being  kid- 
naped, of  a  sum  of  money  that  had  dis- 
appeared about  the  same  time,  and  he 
had  seen  the  police  smile  knowingly  as 
they  listened  to  her  story.     The  oculist 


^s  skeptical,  but  he  did  not  care  to. 
i  x  i  nn«!itive  statement.  J- he  gin  s 
SS  -av  be  true,"  he  said,  "and  then 
££  it  may  be  false.  At  any  rate  1 
shall  see  "  And  the  doctor  saw.  Now 
he  is  sure  Frieda  Mueller  is  as  blind  as 

U  Dr!' Welcker  explains  that,  while  her 
eves    are    perfectly    healthy    in    them- 
selves   they  are  useless  as  far  as  per-, 
forming  their  natural  operations  is  eon- 
cerned.    Such  blindness  is  called  bj  \  a 
Sus  names,  but  it  has  seldom  been 
observed.   Oculists  call  it  psyeme :  blind- 
ness    The  brain  is  so  affected  that  the 
25.  of  sight  is  destroyed  at :  taut  f£ 
the  present.     It  is  very  likely,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Welcker,  that  with  proper, 
a  fei  tion  the  girl  will  eventually  gam 
the  use  of  her  eyes.    The  oculist  says 
ber  blindness  was  probably  caused  by 
Sght     In  that  case  her  story  explains 

*%Z!$2£  evening,  ***«£& 

two  men  and  a  woman  seized  hei   in 

u 'back  vard  of  her  home,  hustled  hej 

b  to  a  carriage  and  carried  her  away  to 

s  ell  Lake   Wis.     There  she  got  away 

nicked  her  up.  Per  people  m  Chicag« 
were  notified,  and  her  brother  Robert 
rTd  of  19,  went  on  the  first  train  t 

',  r  '  her  back.  She  was  extreme^ 
nervous  on  her  way  home.  When  th 
m  bi  reached  Woodstock,  she  brok 
out  into  a  scream,  and,  pointing  he 
finger  at  a  woman  passing  down  th^ 

aiSfeotrCThedre's  the  woman  that  tooJ 
me   away!"      And.    covering   her   eye, 
Sh2  hands,  she  sobbed  hystertcab 
W     After  her  brother  had  quieted  b< 
^mewhtt  she  removed  her  hands  H 
her  face,  but  darkness  was  a      about 
„er     She  realized  she  was  blind.   Since 
hat  time  she  has  endeavored  by  every1 
m0ans  in  her  power  to  regam  hei  lo  t 

faculty  For  minutes  she  closes  bet 
vebai  thinking  that  by  reopening 
them  her  sight  may  be  restored.  But 
her  hopes  are  constantly  being  shat 
Lred  She  is  patiently  awaiting  the 
£ oment  when  Providence  or  scienee 
will  bring  back  to  her  ^]^L^Z 
nl  ■•'--  '-"''I iiitf^1**^  •,-,•♦  . 
comments.  UjyiAUc  Lhe  nossibibtv 

fratn 

TEACHING  THE  SIGHTLESS.^ 

The  Home  TeachW  Society  AWl^ 
for  a  Charley 


I  eTeTy  employs  a  teacher  to  visit  the 
homes  of  the  blind  and  give  free  instruc- 
tion. It  proposes  to  engage  other  in- 
structors to  visit  homes  in  carrying  out 
this  philanthropic  work.  The  Bible  puh.J 
lished  In  the  blind  text  is  embraced 
60  volumes,  and  the  history  of  Engh 
in  22  volumes. 


for  a  w~'~^  Common 

Application  ^"  ^t^ior  a  charter 
Pleas  Court  on  J^fechlng  Society 
for  Philadelphia  Home 


jipma  *wi   r  -  £or    the 

Fre0    Circulars :  £*r*£ul8bea   in 
—  ,0  Society   was  «=« ...       th     gu_ 


Society   was   »--■ ;---e  Su. 


Blind. 

Tt  remained  a  small    cuJr _       House,     at 

R^ad,    treasurer,     and     U*  [g     the 


af      Brighton,       *»*bet  for 
inventor  of  the  raised  tjp^a  P^  elder 


JnvVntor  of  the  ^18,ehue  ubnnd:  'The  elder 
aeo  and  suggested    a  sy  estimated 

vrte   Library   of  Pn »  »*      ,rh,.  number  of 
!,,f Street  above  Tweltib.  n  jn. 

volumes  In   the  raised*  ^  t 

leased  to  2000,  and  a  l3  en- 

'<""**"£  *e  Wind-    The  so- 


tireVy 


for 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 


FEBRUARY  2.  1901. 

!  have  just   risen  from   the   reading   of 
Supt.  J.    V.    Armstrong's  Report  on    the 
eouditiou    and  wants   of     his    Hoe    insti 
tatioa.      He   is  rapidly  bringing  it  up  to  a 
high    staudard    of    excellence,    and    will 
enrry  his  Stale  with  nim    in  his    elloit  to 
help  its  blind.      He  has   bmnd    new     and 
uuusual  ways  of  tiuding  the    beneficiaries  | 
of  his  work,  and  lias    succeeded    so    well 
as  to  have  greatly   iucreased    the    attend- 
ance at  his  seuool.      They  are  taking  care 
of  ab  ait  220   p  «piU,  aad  expect  mure  iu 
the  near  future,    as  soou   as    provision   is 
made   for    them.      The    figures     look    a- 
larmiug  when  one  looks  at   them  iu    cold 
blood;  but  they  must  all  be  provided  lor, 
or  the  civnizitiou  of  the  age   is  shamed. 
Ewy  million  of  souls  have  probably  ZM 
blind  children  of  school  age  to    take  care 
of.  if  all  could  bw  bmud. 

Mr.   Armstrong  writes  the  best   article  j 
ou  eo  uoutsory    edacatio  i    I    have  seeu  iu 
any  of  the  school    literature  at    has  come 
under  my  uotice  for  many  a  day,  aud    he  I 
ia  asking  tor  more  room  iu  his  big  house. 
He  will  ueel  it  all,  his   theory    is    ri^ht, 
aud  it  is   not    a    tueory.      He    feels    ven 
properly  that  it  is  a  eouditiou    aud    not  a 
theory  that    coufrouts  the  people. 

It  is  interesting  to  uote  that  this  insti- 
tution had  three  bliud  superintendents, 
the  first,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Churchman  was 
the  founder,  another  was  a  Mr.  James 
Sturtephant,  aud  the  present  manager 
is  by  all  odds  the  most  accomplished  aud 
able  superintendeut  the  school  has  ever 
Lad,  which  may  be  said  without  reflect.oa 
on  auy  of  his  predecessors,  as  one  of  them 
brought  him  the  school,  and  gave  him 
his  start.  His  own  genius  has  done  the 
rest  under  Providence. 

I  had  the  happiness  of  visiting  the 
Tennessee  school  for  the  blind  some  thirty 
xears  ago,  and  just  missed  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  personally  Mr.  Armstrong; 
but  I  enjoyed  the  hosipality  of  his 
predecessor  Mr.  Stertephaut  and  his  ac- 
complished wife  and  some  of  the  staff. 
It  was  vacation  tinv»,  all  were  giving 
themselves  up  to  the  delights  of  a  south- 
ern summer  vacation,  and  it  was  almost 
delightful  occasion.  Nashville  is  a 
cham-ing  city  of  some  forty  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  makes  a  most  suitable 
home  for  such  a  school. 
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We  are  glad  to  give  the  amount  of  space  of 
this  issue  to  the  very  valuable  paper  which 
Supt.  Hall  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
read  at  the  State  association.  The  solicitations 
of  many  urged  the  publication  of  the  paper  in 
full.  Those  who  heard  it  wanted  to  read  it 
and  to  have  every  one  else  read  it.  Supt.  Hall 
is  not  only  best  authority  on  teaching  blind 
children,  but  he  always  has  a  message  to  the 
teachers  of  other  public  schools  whose  pupils 
are  normal,  that  helps  in  the  best  way. 

THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  SIGHT  AND 
HEARING  IN  MENTAL  TRAINING. 


FRANK    H.    HALL 

[A    paper   read   before  the   Child-Study  Section   of  the 
Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  December  28,  1900.] 

Thinking  is  discerning  relation.  Relation  is 
discerned  by  comparison.  The  things  com- 
pared are  images,  our  ideas  of  objects,  not  the 
objects  themselves.  The  first  effort  of  the  mind 
is  to  bring  these  images  into  consciousness.  It 
is  often,  perhaps  usually,  more  difficult  to  bring 
into  consciousness  the  things  related  than  it  is 
to  discern  their  relation.  Hence  the  great  task 
of  the  teacher  is  to  lead  the  child  to  image. 
Asking  the  child  to  tell  relation  is  one  of  the 
teacher's  methods  of  determining  the  quality  of 
the  imaging.  Good  imaging,  in  most  cases, 
insures  good  discernment  of  relation.  Seriously 
defective  imaging  results  in  wrong  notions  of 
relations.  Bad  teaching  is  often  the  result  of 
insisting  upon  the  child's  telling  relation  when 
he  has  not  in  consciousness  the  things  (images) 
related. 

Mental  training,  from  a  pedagogical  view 
point,  consists  primarily  in  leading  the  pupil 
(1)  to  bring  into  consciousness  the  images  of 
two  related  objects,  and  (2)  to  discern  a  relation 
between  them.  The  first  of  these  efforts  pre- 
sents the  main  difficulty.  This  accomplished, 
the  second  is  an  easy  task  and  often  brings 
great  delight  to  the  learner.  The  deservedly 
popular  teacher  is  the  one  who  has  skill  in  lead- 
ing pupils  to  image,  to  bring  into  consciousness 
that  for  which  words  and  other  symbols  stand. 

The  first  imaging  of  the  infant  comes  through 
the  senses.  In  the  case  of  the  normal  infant  it 
comes  largely  through  the  sense  of  sight;  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  through  the  sense  of 
sight  trained  and  supplemented  by  the  sense 
of  touch. 


In  the  first  year  of  a  child's  life,  possibly  in 
the  first  fifteen  months,  sight  aided  by  touch 
seems  to  out-rank  hearing  as  a  means  of  mental 
training.  1  risk  the  assertion  (which  I  am 
unable  to  prove),  that,  inherited  ability  being 
equal,  the  deaf  child  at  fifteen  months  is  men- 
tally th.e  superior  of  the  blind  child  of  the  same 
age.  But  from  that  time  on  the  advantages, 
so  far  as  mere  mental  operations  are  concerned, 
are  emphatically  with  the  child  in  darkness. 
True,  the  deaf  child  may  obtain  a  certain  class 
of  sense  images  with  much  greater  facility  than 
1  the  blind  child.  But  these  images — images 
that  are  brought  into  consciousness  through 
external  objects  present  to  the  senses,  are  not 
the  images  which  are  chiefly  employed  in 
mental  effort,  in  effort  to  discern  relation,  in 
thinking. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the   images   of 

thought  must  come  into  consciousness  without 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  external  object: 
These  may  come  to  the  child,  when  alone, 
through  association— in  a  "chain  of  thought." 
The  parent  attempts  to  bring  them  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  child  through  some  sug- 
gestive sign,  usually  a  word  symbol.  So  it 
happens  that  the  normal  child  of  six  years  has 
had  an  incalculable  amount  of  practice  in  imag- 
ing absent  objects  when  the  symbols  of  these 
are  presented  to  sense.  It  is  noteworthy  in 
this  discussion  that  nearly  all  the  symbols  that 
cause  the  images  of  absent  objects  to  come  into 
the  normal  child's  mind  are  presented  to  the  ear. 

The  deaf  child,  under  ordinary  conditions,  is 
deprived  of  this  training  in  imaging  in  early 
life.      He  becomes  familiar   with    a   very   few 
suggestive  motions  and  attitudes  addressed  as 
symbols  to  the  eye.     "(Jhain  of  thought"  must 
play   some  part  in  his  mental   activity.      But 
mainly,  during  all    his  wakeful  hours/ the  ex- 
ternal   appeals   that    come   to   him    come,  not 
throught    symbols,    but    through     the    objects 
themselves.     He  spends  his   time  and   mental 
energy  in  seeing  and  in  touching.     The  greater 
part  of  his  imaging  is  done  under  the  stimulus 
of  objects  actually  present  to  the  senses.      "The 
deaf  mute,"  says  Dr.  J.  C.   Gordon,    "revels  in 
the  endless  panorama  of  sense  perception,  and 
is  but  little  given    to  reflecting  and  to   logical 
thinking." 

With  the  blind  child  the  conditions  and  prac- 
tice   in   regard   to    mental    activity   are  by  no 
;  means  normal,  but  they  are  the  converse  of  the 
i  conditions  and  practice   of  the   deaf  child.     In 
I  the  case  of  the  child   in  darkness,   the  amount 
I  of  sense  perception  is  very  small;   enough,  how- 
ever,   to    make    a   basis    for    endless    imaoing 
activity.     For  him,  instead  of  the    "panorama 


of  sense  perception,"  there  is  the  panorama  of 
the  imagination.  (I  here  u?e  the  word  as  sug- 
gestive of  both  memory  imaging  and  creative 
imagino-).  Symbols  addressed  to  his  ear  are 
not  only  as  numerous  as  those  addressed  to  the 
ear  of  the  normal  child,  but  they  are  many 
times  more  effective.  He  concentrates  a  very 
large  part  of  his  mental  energy  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  sound  symbols,  and  in  the  comparison 
of  the  ideas  for  which  these  symbols  stand — in 
thinking. 

The  eight-years  old  deaf  mute  possesses 
seemingly  excellent  vision.  He  sees  much  and 
quickly  with  his  natural  eyes,  but  he  is  almost 
blind  in  his  mind's  eye.  The  "endless  pan- 
orama of  sense  perception"  has  occupied  his 
time  and  engaged  his  mental  strength  to  the 
neglect,  if  not  to  the  entire  exclusion,  of  the 
panorama  of  the  imagination.  With  eyes  of 
possibly  unnatural  keenness,  he  is  far  below  the 
normal  child  in  ability  to  image,  to  compare,  to 
think. 

The  eight-years  old  child  having  no  sight,  so 
far  as  the  natural  eyes  are  concerned,  and  hav- 
ing unimpaired  hearing,  is  very  quick  to  see 
with  the  mind's  eye.  The  deaf  mute  has  his 
natural  sight  but  is  defective  in  mental  vision. 
The  blind  child,  though  deprived  of  his  natural 
sight,  has  unimpaired,  possibly  unnaturally 
quickened,  mental  vision.  His  horizon  cannot 
possibly  be  as  broad,  but  in  mental  depth  and 
height  he  may  easily  excel  the  normal  child, 
It  is  a  case  of  diminished  quantity  accompanied 
by  increased  intensity.  It  is  unnatural  and 
sometimes  undesirable  concentration  secured  by 
force  of  a  most  serious  and  unfortunate  depriva- 
tion. With  never  a  sense  image  of  an  object 
broader  than  that  which  can  be  spanned  by  the 
extended  arms,  he  is  above  the  normal  child  in 
ability  to  reproduce  images,  to  compare,  to 
think. 

The  congenitally   deaf  child  of  eight  years, 

who  has  received  no  systematic  mental  training, 
is  an  infant,  not  simply  because  he  does  not 
know  language,  but  because  he  has  not  received 
the  training  that  comes  from  the  use  of  symbols 
— training  in  bringing  images  into  conciousness 
at  the  bidding  of  a  sign. 

As  has  been  said  before,  in  the  mental  train- 
ing of  the   first  fifteen  months   of  the   normal 

child's  life,  sight  may  be  more  important  and 
valuable  than  hearing.  But  in  the  next  six  or 
seven  years  the  hearing  is  many  times  more 
valuable  than  the  sight.  It  is  well  nigh  indis- 
pensable from  a  pedagogical  view  point,  because 
it  furnishes  at  this  time  of  life  almost  the  only 
means    for    promoting    the    imaging     activity. 


Without  this  sense  the  child  is  almost  wholly 
left  to  himself  so  far  as  training  in  the  imaging 
of  absent  objects  is  concerned.  With  it  scarcely 
a  wakeful  moment  passes  in  which  sound  sym- 
bols do  not  stimulate  the  imaging  activity. 

Through  sight  the  external  object  itself  is 
presented  to  sense.  Through  hearing  a  curious 
vibratory  symbol  is  presented  to  sense;  and  the 
mind  quickly  responds  by  the  production  of  an 
image  of  an  absent  object.  This  process  is  re- 
peated hundreds  of  times  each  day  in  the  life 
of  the  child.  The  sound  symbol  may  be  a 
single  word,  a  sentence,  a  whistle,  a  scream,  a 
shout,  a  laugh,  a  cry,  a  rustle,  a  bang,  a  patter, 
a  ripple,  a  roar,  a  boom,  a  crack,  a  ring — and 
all  these  are  but  auditory  signals  for  bringing 
into  consciousness  images  of  absent  objects. 
Sight  furnishes  a  convenient,  though  by  no 
means  indispensable,  means  for  providing  the 
sense  basis  necessary  for  thought  operation. 
Hearing  provides  the  only  means  through  which 
training  in  thinking  can  with  facility  be  pro- 
moted in  the  early  years  of  the  child's  life. 

Take  away  the  sight,  and  the  task  of  provid- 
ing the  small  amount  of  raw  material  that  is 
required  for  mental  operations,  is  increased  in 
some  slight  degree. 

Take  away  the  hearing  and  all  the  ordinary 
symbols  that  are  a  necessity  in  the  early  years 
in  promoting  mental  activity,  are  rendered 
valueless.  In  the  absence  of  the  hearing  the 
parent  and  the  teacher  are  powerless  in  their 
efforts  to  stimulate  the  imaging  activity  of  the 
child  until  some  artificial  code  of  signs  is  de- 
vised, learned  by  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  and 
brought  into  constant  use.  Before  this  can  be 
accomplished  many  valuable  years  have  passed, 
and  the  untrained  congenitally  deaf  child  at 
eight  years  of  age  is  but  an  infant  in  respect  to 
his  ability  to  bring  images  of  absent  objects  into 
consciousness  and  to  discern  their  relation. 

But  at  length  the  blind  child   and  the  deaf 
child  learn  to  read — to  use   language  symbols 
that  do  not  appeal  to  the   ear.     In   the  use  of 
such  symbols  the  blind    child   is    but  slightly 
handicapped  in  being  obliged  to  receive  them 
through  finger  tips  instead  of  through  the  eye. 
Moreover,  great    compensation    comes    to    him 
from  his  increased  imaginative  power  and  from 
the  further  fact  that  he  is  only  in  the  slightest 
degree   exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  trivial, 
the  indifferent,  and  the  positively  bad  in  litera- 
ture.    While    the    amount    of   reading  matter 
available  for  the  blind  is  very  large  and  daily 
increasing,  very  little  that  is  unworthy  has  found 
its  way  into  embossed  characters. 

Congenitally  deaf  people  learn  to  read  much 
later  in  life  than  blind  people;  but  having 
learned,  they  seemingly  possess  the  key  to  all 


I  knowledge     There  is  for  them  an  open  doo :  to 
the  vast  libraries  that  may  be  found  on  every 

band;  to  the  literature  tbat  fills  up,  and  to  to 
literature  that  builds  up,  and  to  tbatwb.bdoe 
Beither-which  simply  entertams  and  furmshes 

pleasurable  occupation. 

But  the  deaf  child  approaches  books  with  a 
ha„dicap  more  serious  by  far  than  that  which 
must  be  borne  by  the  blind.  H»  handicap  » 
in  his  lack  of  power  easily  to  interpret  language 
aymbols-a  deficiency  for  which  the  mentalin- 
activity  of  his  early  yearsis  mainly  responsible 

So  it  happens  that  the  mental  training  which 
co,nes  through  printed  symbols  is  much  more 
effective  in  the  case  of  the  average  blind  ch  Id 
than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  average  deaf  child. 
In  one  important  respect  the  deaf  man  is  the 
superior  of  the  blind  man.     The  former  can  use 
the  mental  ability  he  possesses  in  contributing  to 
the  general  good,  in  earning  much  more  advan- 
tageously than  the  latter.      To  think  m  dark- 
|  ne°ss  is  easy.     To  earn   in   darkness   >s  by   far 
more  difficult. 

To  one  who  sees  only  the  psychological  factor 
in  the  school  work,  the  teaching  of  the  blind  is 
fraught  with  no  very  great  difficulties  while 
the  teaching  of  the  deaf  is  a  task  indeed.  But 
to  one  who  recognizes  the  importance  ot  the 
sociological  factor  in  the  educative  process,  the 
conditions  are  reversed. 

The  blind  child  excels  in  thinking;  the   deaf 
child  m  doing.     The  blind  man  may  have  large 
I  mental    powers    but    small  skill  in  expressing 
himself  in  useful  activity.     The  deaf  man  may 
have  as   comparatively  small    mental    powers, 
accompanied  with  the  ability  to  make  economic 
use   of  all  he   possesses.     The  deaf  man  with 
small  mental  capital  and  a  modicum  of  common 
sense,  can  easily  earn  as  much  as  he  consumes. 
A  majority  of  deaf  people   are  self-supporting. 
Very  many   blind   people  are    not.     Give  the 
blind  sight  and  they  would   think   less  and   do 
more      Give  the  deaf  hearing  and  they  would 
think  more   and  possibly    do   less.     Certainly 
there  are  pleople  with  sight  and  hearing   who 
seem  to  have  been  well  educated  from  a  purely 
psychical  point  of  view,  and  yet  are  of  but  little 
value  in  this  busy,  working,  suffering,  struggling 
world. 


From  this  hasty  consideration  of  the   educa- 
tive value  of  sight  and  hearing,  we  may   draw 
lessons  that  have  possible  application   in   the 
training  of  normal  pupils.     The   normal   child 
eight  years  of  age  may  be  too  much  like  the 
deaf  child  or  too  much  like  the  blind  child,  ac- 
cording as  too  great  or  too  little   emphasis   has 
been  put  upon   sense  perception,   or  upon  the 


imaginative  effort   with   which   this  should   be 
immediately   followed.     The  danger   that    the 
norma"  child  will  be   too   much   like   the   deaf 
child,  so  far  as  mere  psychical  activity  is  con- 
cerned, is  almost  infinitely  greater  than  that  he 
will  be  too   much   like   the   blind   child.     The 
reason  for  this  is  a  double   one:       First,  seeing 
is  entertaining,  fascinating,  even  to  the  untrained 
mind.     Second,  imaging  in  the  absence   of  the 
sense  object,  carefully   comparing,    seeing  rela- 
tion, thinking — this  is  the  difficult  thing  for  the 
beginner  and  only   becomes  in    a  high  degree 
pleasurable  through  training.     To    diverge    to- 
wards  the  deaf,  is   to   follow   the   line  of  least 
resistance.     To  diverge  towards  the  blind,  is  to 
move  against  great  but  ever  diminishing    resis- 
tance toward  the  higher  intellectual  life,  toward 
freedom  from  the  bondage  of  the  things  of  sense. 
It  would  seem,  too,  that  there  is   great   dan- 
ger of  attaching  too   much   importance   to   the 
value  of  sight  in  the  educative  process;  of  allow- 
ing our  children  to  spend  too  much  time  in  the 
mere  enjoyment  of  the    "endless   panorama   of 
sense    perception."     We    sometimes    think    of 
seeing  as  a  means  of  securing  a  large   amount 
of  raw  material  upon  which,    subsequently,  the 
mind  is  to  operate.     But  is   it  secured — made 
fast — by  the  action  of  sight  alone?     Must  it  not 
be    reproduced    in    consciousness    many    times 
while  the  external  object  is  not  present   to  the 
senses,  before  it  can  become  really  valuable  and 
available  "mind-stuff?"     The  more  time  spent 
in  mere  seeing  the   less   time   for   reproduction 
and  comparison.     May    not   the   fascination  of 
seeing  with  the  physical  eye  lead  to  neglect  of 
seeing  with  the  mind's  eye?     Let  us  not  forget 
that  the  things  compared  are  our  ideas  of  exter- 
nal  objects,   not   the   objects   themselves;  that 
these  ideas  (images)  must  come  to  us,   for  the 
most  part,  in  the  absence  of  the  external  object. 
To  think  well  one  must  image  well;  must  have 
the  power  to  hold  in  consciousness  the  ideas  to 
be  compared.      While  one  is  struggling  to  hold 
before  himself  and  to   view   two  related  ideas 
with  the  mind's  eye,  the  action  of  the   natural 
eye  may  divert  or  distract  the  attention.     The 
images  which  the  mind  is  endeavoring  to  recall 
or  to  create  often  become  dim  and  indistinct  in 
the  presence  of  sense  images.     It  is  not  well  to 
let  the  bright  sunlight  with  all  that  it  reveals 
to  sense,  into   the   camera  obscura.       Without 
doubt     natural      darkness  —  the      closing      of 
the     eyes — sometimes     adds    brightness     and 
clearness  to  mentaLpictures.     There  is  a  possi- 
bility at  least  of  diverting  the  attention   of  the 
pupil  from   that   which  the  mind's  eye  should 
see — of  offering  too  great  inducements  to  mere 


seeing  with  the  physical  eye.     One   may   eat  j 

and    eat    and    not    digest   and  assimilate.     So 
one    may    see     and     see    and     not    discern. 

If  I  mistake  not,  there  is  another  danger  that 
confronts  the  teachers  of  normal  pupils,  namely, 
that  of  attaching  too  little  importance  to  the 
expression  of  thought  in  doing,  in  performance 
that  in  some  wav  is  directlv  related  to  valuable 
service. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  matter  of  mere 
psychical  activity,  we  are  in  much  greater  dan- 
ger, in  the  case  of  normal  pupils,  of  divergence 
toward  the  deaf  than  divergence  toward  the 
blind.  But  once  let  the  latter  divergence  take 
place,  let  the  normal  child  overcome  his  natural 
sluggishness  in  imaging  and  in  seeing  relation 
at  the  bidding  of  symbols,  and  a  new  danger 
arises.  It  is,  that  having  learned  the  delights  of 
seeing  with  the  mind's  eye,  he  will  become  so 
enamored  with  this  kind  of  mental  activity  that 
his  desire  and  power  to  do  will  be  diminished. 
One  may  spend  time  in  comparing  and  in  see- 
ing relation  and  in  thinking  what  should  be 
done  at  a  fire  that  ought  to  be  spent  in  putting 
the  fire  out.  This  world  is  full  of  fires  that 
some  one  should  quench.  So  one  may  spend 
time  in  intellectual  achievements  that  relate 
mainly  to  himself,  that  ought  to  be  spent  in  ex- 
pressing himself  in  some  service  to  his   fellows. 

To  treat  slightingly  the  utilities  in  education 

is  to  court  for  pupils  the  isolation  and  practical 
inefficiency  of  blindness.  Says  Dr.  John  Dewey 
in  a  little  pamphlet  "privately  printed,  not 
published:"  "The  ultimate  problem  of  all  edu- 
cation is  to  co-ordinate  the  psychological  and 
the  social  factors."  To  put  too  little  emphasis  j 
upon  imaging  is  to  neglect  the  psychological 
factor.  The  tendency  of  this  is  to  make  the 
child  like  deaf  children  in  mentality.  To  put 
too  little  emphasis  upon  the  service  value  of 
education  is  to  neglect  the  sociological  factor. 
The  tendency  of  this  is  to  make  the  child  like 
the  blind  children  in  practical  inefficiency. 

Says  Booker  T.  Washington:  "The  way  to 
help  the  negro  is  to  assist  in  making  him  the 
most  useful  man  in  his  community."  Would 
that  some  educational  leader  might  appear  who 
would  help  the  white  folks  in  the  same  way. 

Says  Samuel  T.  Dutton:  "We  must  regard 
culture  as  chiefly  valuable  for  the  ability  it 
gives  a  person  to  use  wisely  his  powers  and  re- 
sources." There  is  without  doubt  a  so-called 
culture  that  makes  its  votaries  capable  of  easily 
calling  ideas  into  consciousness  and  discerning 
their  relation,  but  utterly  incapable  of  using 
wisely  this  power;  of  contributing  in  large 
measure  to  the  general  good.       Startling   illus- 


trations of  the  effects  of  mental  training  that  is 
mainly  subjective,  can  be  found  by  anyone  who 
will  search  diligently  for  them.  And  they  are 
not  all  the  products  of  the  schools  for  the  ohnd. 
The  discussion  of  this  subject  suggests  a  third 
danger  in  the  training  of  normal  pupils.  It  is 
that  of  underestimating  the  value  of  the  spoken 
word  symbol  in  the  first  years  of  school. 

During  the  first  six  years  of  life  the  child  be- 
comes quite  familiar  with  symbols  that  appeal 
to  the  ear.      To  force  upon  his  attention   ab- 
ruptly, on  entering  school,  symbols  that  appeal 
to  the  eye  (written  words  or  figures),  often  re- 
sults in  arrested  development.       This  checking 
of  mental  growth  is  the  direct  effect  of  a  forced 
effort  to  change  from  ear  symbols  to  eye  symbols. 
In  the  attempt  to  work  out  this  problem  in  this 
way,  the  mind  of  the  child  rests  too  long  upon 
empty  symbols,  and  is  thereby  arrested   in  its 
development,     The   unfamiliar   symbol   blocks 
the  way  in  his  progress.     His   whole  strength 
is  centered  upon  the  recognition  of  the  symbols 
and  he  has  no  strength  left  with  which  to  call 
into    consciousness    that  for  which   the  whole 
symbols  stand.     Thus  the  work  from  necessity 
becomes  spiritless  and  almost  valueless— some- 
times positively  harmful. 

If  blind  children  sometimes  accomplish  more 
than  would  be  expected  in   the   earlv  years  of 
school  life,  it  is  in   part   at  least  because  their 
teachers  have  been  forced  to  make  more  use  of 
the  spoken  symbol  and  less  of  the  printed  sym- 
bol than  is  ordinarily  the  case.     That  teacher 
in  a  school  for  the  blind  or  in   a  school   for  the 
seeing,  who  has  succeeded  in  an  unusual  degree 
in  teaching  children  to  read,  and  that,  without 
any  abatement  of  enthusiasm    and  interest   on 
the  part  of  the  pupils,  has  done  this  in  part  by 
a  skilful  use  of  symbols  that  appeal  to  the  ear. 
The  story  was  told,   and  the  imaging  activity 
put  into  vigorous  operation  through  the   use  of 
ear  symbols  befcre  the  eye  symbols   were   pre- 
sented.    The  chiet  part  of  the  work  (the  real 
thought  work),  having  been  done  through  the 
kind  of  symbols  with  which  the  child   was  al- 
ready   familiar,   a   little,    but    ever    increasing 
amount,    could  be   done    through    the   written 
symbol;  and  the  child's   interest  all  the  while 
could  be  maintained  at  its  highest  pitch. 

What  is  true  of  the  teaching  of  reading  is 
equally  true  of  the  work  in  arithmetic.  That 
teacher  who  early  gives  to  her  pupils  work  in 
the  figure  processes,  or  who  early  puts 
a  book  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  con- 
taining work  with  which  they  are  not  already 
familiar  when  presented  to  the  ear,  is  aiding  in 
arresting  development,  for  which  she  probably 
expects  to  receive  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  a 
month. 


The  arithmetic  that  is  presented  to  the  pupil 
in  printed  characters,  any  time  before  the  fourth 
year  of  his  school  life,  should  be  mainly  that 
with  iv Inch  he  is  already  familiar  when  pre- 
sented to  the  ear.  That  is,  the  early  arithmetic 
teaching  should  be  done  by  means  of  the  sym- 
bols with  which  the  child  is  most  familiar.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  in  school  work  more  dis- 
appointing than  the  attempt  to  teach  a  second 
or  third  grade  pupil  arithmetic  through  printed 
characters.  If  a  book  has  any  place  in  these 
grades,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  re- viewing— see- 
ing again — through  the  less  familiar  printed 
symbols  that  which  has  been  perceived  a  score 
of  times  when  presented  through  the  more 
familiar  spoken  symbols.  The  strict  observance 
of  this  principal  would  revolutionize  the  work 
in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  the  schools  of 
Illinois. 

To  recapitulate:  The  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  this  brief  study  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  are: 

First.  Too  much  time  occupied  in  mere  see- 
ing will  leave  too  little  time  and  create  too  little 
desire  for  reproducing  and  comparing.  Con- 
genially deaf  people  illustrate  this  kind  of 
training. 

Second.  Too  much  time  occupied  in  mere 
mental  operations  will  leave  too  little  time  and 
create  too  little  desire  for  expressing  one's  self 
in  useful  activity — in  service.  Congenitally 
blind  people  illustrate  this  kind  of  training. 

The  deaf  warn  us  against  too  much  emphasis 
upon  sight  values;  the  blind  against  too  little 
emphasis  upon  service  values — especially  ser- 
vice with  the  hands.  One  may  see  and  see  and 
not  be  able  to  think.  Another  may  perceive 
and  perceive  and  not  be  able  to  do.  Thought- 
ful performance  in  useful  service  is  the  true 
educational  goal. 

Third.  In  the  early  instruction  in  the  schools 
the  interest  of  the  pupils  would  be  maintained 
and  their  progress  become  more  marked  if  the 
transition  from  the  spoken  symbol  to  the  writ- 
ten symbol  could  be  made  less  abrupt  and  the 
pupil  saved  from  the  deadening  effect  of  being 
trained  into  the  use  of  symbols  that  do  not 
symbolize.  The  long  continued  drill  upon  mere 
symbols,  upon  words  and  figures  that  do  not 
bring  into  the  consciousness  of  the  child  that  for 
which  they  stand — this  is  the  bane  of  the  teach- 
ing even  in  the  primary  schools  of  Illinois  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  nineteeth  century. 


SUNDAY,  FEB.  10,  1901. 

Blind  Man  a»  Globe-Trotter. 

"The  most  interesting  charge  I  ever 
had  was  a  blind  man,"  said  the  head  of 
a  "personally  conducted  tourist  agency" 
a  day  or  two  ago. 

"He  went  to  California  and  Alaska 
with  me  once,  and  to  Europe  another 
time,"  continued  this  Baedeker  in  the 
flesh,  "and  he  was  wonderfully  appre- 
ciative of  all  the  usual  'wonders.' 

"It's  true  he  had  his  son  with  him,  & 
lad  of  16  or  thereabouts,  who  used  to  go 
into  esctasies  over  the  peaks  of  the  Sier- 
ras or  the  beauties  of  the  Riviera,  but 
then  the  old  gentleman  derived  a  lot  of 
pleasure  independently  of  his  family 
guide  and  mentor.  He  would  sit  in  the 
private  car  and  listen  to  the  comments 
of  the  other  travelers  and  occasionally 
drop  a  word  that  astonished  the  rest  of 
us,  coming  from  a  blind  man. 

"He  would  say  he  got  tired  of  sitting 
at  home.  I  suppose  conversation  in  a 
limited  family  circle  soon  exhausted  it- 
self to  a  man  of  mature  mind  and  keen 
farveies;  so  he  used  to  drop  in  here  and 
say  he  guessed  it  was  time  for  him  to 
take  another  trip.  We'd  fix  up  a  route 
to  suit  him,  and  off  he'd  go  again,  tick- 
led over  the  prospect  of  pastures  new  as 
a  boy  with  a  new  pair  of  red-topped 
boots."— New   York  Herald. 
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Course  of  Study. 


The  question  of  a   course    of    study    in 
these  schools   has  long   engaged    my   at- 
tention.     We  have   been    working    with- 
out that  great  guide  to  effective  and  uni- 
form   work,    and  it    now    impresses    our 
able  principal  so  forcibly,  that  at  no   dis- 
tant day  I  doubt  not  he   will    promulgate 
such  a    course.     His  well  known    ability 
!  assures   a  good    one.    when    he   seriously 
takes  the  matter  up.      [  take  this  week   a 
'  paragraph  from  the  Kansas  Star  out  of  the 
j  notes  of  the  Blind  school  on  the  sulijeet : 
The  question  is  often  asked    in    regard 
to  the  [State  Blind  School,  "How  far  does 
the  course  extend  and  what  does  em- 

It  race?" 

The  is  divided  into  eight  grades,  and 
provided  a  vear  is  spent  in  each.  It  re- 
quires eight  y»ars  to  complete  it.  As  a 
rule,  howevi  r,  a  pupil  will  fin  sh  it  in  a 
much  shorter  time. 

In  the  first  and  second  grades  the  prim 
er,  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  reader 
is  taught,  and  elementary  work  iti  giam- 
mar,  geography,  arithmetic  and  spelling, 
with  special  attention  to  point  printing. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  grades  the  same 
liranchea  are  taught,  hough  more  ad- 
vanced. 

In  addition  to  the  common  branches. 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  they  teach 
physical  geography,  nature  and  culture 
and  physics. 

Higher  arithmeric.algebra.Constitution 
American  and  English  Literature,  and 
rhetoric  are  taught  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades. 

Of  course  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 


much  of  this  work,  especially  in  the  line 
of  mathematics  must  lie  done  mentally  and 
by  the  aid  of  memory.  In  addition  to 
these  literary  branches,  music  (piano, 
voice  and  violin),  typewriting,  piauo- 
tuning,  elocution,  physical  culture  and 
'ndustrial  work  are  taught. 

Such  a  course  as  this,  requires  con- 
siderable work  on  the  part  of  a  pupil  and 
allo«s  him  very  little  time  to  illustrate 
the  truthful  saying  that  "'An  idle  brain  is 
the  devil's  own  workshop."'  At  the  in- 
stitution, however,  recreatiou  hours  arc 
provided  so  there  is  little  danger  of  il 
lusrating  the  other  Baying,  'All  «oik 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  add!  boy  " 

It  is  not  likely,  from  all  indications,  in 
institutions  of  learning,  th  it  p  ipi's  will 
be  overtaken  by  the  latter  calamity.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  com plt-te  course  is  quite 
an  extensive  one  and  pupils  who  success- 
fully complete  it  may  feel  that  have  a 
very   fair  education.--  Kansas  St'ir 
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^     .  -r  -pw        Mr  W.  A.  Arrol,  in  afterwards 
pT    ACJfifVW"         H.Exv-A-i-*-*-'*  of   thanks    to   the   chairmai 
vrJ-l-tiOvJ* "  *'  come   of   the   parent    society   anc 
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MISSION  TO  THE  OUTDOOR 
BLIND. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Mission  to  the 
Outdoor  Blind  was  held  yesterday  in  the  Chris- 
tian Institute.  Mr  Robert  Gourlay,  the  Lord 
Dean  of  Guild,  presided,  and  on  the  platform 
were— Sir  John  N,  Cuthbertson,  Mr  John  Wil- 
son, M.P.  for  St  Rollox;  Rev.  John  Gall.  Rev. 
Mr  Lister,  Messrs  W.  A.  Arrol,  .1 .  S.  Temple- 
ton,  John  Colville.  Albert  Harvey,  Leonard 
Gow,  John  Tillie,  R.  Hope  Robertson,  W.  A. 
Stewart,  &c. 

Mr  J.  S.  Templeton,  the  hon.  secretary,  read 
the  annual  report,  which  stated  that  the  work 
of  the  society  continued  to  be  most  beneficent. 
It  was  sadly  true  that  the  number  of  the  Mine 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  the  popn 
lation.     The  labours  of  the  mission  were  there 
fore    always    extending.      During    Tecent    year: 
this  consequent  strain  on  its  finances  had    bsen 
enhanced   by    the   greater  efforts   the   director- 
had  seen  fit  to  make  in  the  way  of  providing 
monthly  aliments  to  very  old  and  infirm  people. 
That  they  might  be  enabled  to  maintain,   avid 
even    increase   the   efficiency   of    an    institution 
whose  objects  are  so  obviously  benevolent,  tne 
directors  appealed  confidently  to  subscribers  and 
friends  for  their  continued  sympathy  and  sup- 
port.    The  total  number  on  the  roll  of  the  mis- 
sion   at   1st    January,    1900,    was   1461,    and     a* 
the  corresponding  date  this  year  1491.    The 
was  begun  with  a  balance  in  hand  of  £  1 55   faj 
3d     and   at   the   close    there    was    a   balance   in 
bank  of  £22.  and  £214  more  than  had  been  re- 
ceived was  expended  during  the  year.  ■ 

Mr   Harvey    read    the    report    of    the    Ladies 


-s  moving  a  vote 
^i    ,.,....„.,..    „v.    t,.D   ,.,„  ;;id   that   the    in- 

come of  the  parent  society  and  the  auxiliary 
together  amounted  to  £3224.  Of  that  sum 
they  had  given  directly  or  indirectly  to  those 
on  tho  roll  £2163.  They  had  also  assisted  those 
who  were  unable  to  do  anything  for  themselves, 
and  of  this  class  they  had  at  present  83  pen- 
sioners on  tho  roll,  getting  from  £3  to  £6 
annually.  They  had  144  men  trading  for  them- 
selves, their  average  earning  10s  a-week,  which 
gave  a  total  of  £3700. 

The  Lord   Dean   of  Guild   acknowledged   the, 
compliment,  and  the  meeting  separated. 
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CHURCH  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Toe  services  here  yesterday  were  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  M.   Lund,  chaplain,  there 
being  large  morning  and  evening  congregations 
The  ohtrroh  was  not  draped,  but  the  nat^na. 
mourning    was    beautifully    apparent    m    th. 
arrangement  of  mauve  and  white  flowers  in it* 
chancel  and  in  a  colossal  wreath  of  ^h  lie 
beneath  the  altar  table,  across  which  glistenec 
the  letter  V  in  violets.      In  the  «g  *« 
anthem  was  taken  from  the  oratorio  of  St.  Paul 
-  Happy  and  bleat  are  they,"  and  at  the  close  o 
the  service  Chopin's  Funeral  March   followed  b; 
the   National   Anthem,  was   played.       In    tai 
evening  the  anthem  was  Spohrs  "  Blest  are  ** 
departed"  ;  and  at  the  close  Handel  6  Funera 
Man*  and  the  National  Anthem  were  played 


Mr   Harvey    read    the    report    of    the    i.acnes      jviarou  ^  ""  "T,  .         •      ^    one  3ub 

Auxiliarv  Society,  which  stated  that  the  women    Mr.Landsaid-MI  feel  tha*  there  is  o^yoneson 
and  girls  on  the  roll  numbered  410.    Ihe  mini-     •     t  abcmt  whioh  you  would  wiah  me  to  spea* 

the  subject  of  which  every  heart  is  full. 


ANNUAL  MEETIXG. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  committee  of  this 
institution  was  li eld  yesterday  at  the  School, Hard- 
man-street.  Mr.  Horace  Walker,  vice-president, 
occupied  ths  chair,  and  there  were  pi esent  Mis. 
Sephton.  Rev.  T.  W.  M.  Lund,  Messr3.  W.  J. 
Lockett,  V.P.,  F.  Mai  ton  Hull,  (bon.  treasurer), 
G.  H.  Ball,  H.  E.  Abbot*,  J.  H.  Wood,  W. 
Gtddes,  W.  Scott,  A.  Isaacson,  Dr.  G.  E. 
Walker,  Dr.  Burton,  Dr.  Dickinson,  Thomas 
Taylor,  (superintendent), 

The  110th  repoit  of  the  oommitteo  acknowledged 
IhU  the  generous  response-  (over  £3,000)  made  to 
the  appeal  of  tne  president  (Mr. Wade  Deacon)  for 
funds  tc  enable  them  to  assist  those  pupils  who 
after  passing  out  of  the  institution  endeavoiu  to 
earn  their  own  livelihood  bad  been  exceedingly  en- 
couraging. The  purpose  to  which  that  fund  was  u> 
be  devoted  would  enable  the  committee  to  keep  in 
touch  with  old  pupils,  and  by  the  judicious  giant 
of  money  or  implements  of  trade  assist  them  in 
their  struggle  to  maintain  themselves  and  pievtnt 
them,  as  was  so  often  tho  case,  from  drifting  back 
into  the  woikhouse.  The  teaching  of  shorthand  and 
tvpevvriting  had  oeen  introduced  at  Hardnan- 
street  with  some  success.  The  school  at  Waver- 
tree  continues  to  do  useful  and  successful  work, 
and  tho  leport  of  the  inspector  Lore  testimony  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  statf  and  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  children. 

The  Honorary  Trea?uier  submitted  a  balance- 
sheet  of  the  incoins  and  expenuiluie  for  the  year. 
Total  income  of  th3  institution  was  £3,922 
17s.  lid.,  and  thete  was  a  debit  balance  of  £1,058 
7s,  last  year,  as  against  a  debit  of  £65U  15?.  Id.  at 
the  end  of  189s*.  The  expenditure  on  the  new 
Wavertree  school  during  the  pant  year  was  £2,5b£ 
3s.  2d.,  which  left  a  debit  balance  of  £801  in 
respect  of  that  biancli  of  tb»  institution, and  whicl 
brouzht  tho  total  deficit  up  to  £1,058. 
The  report  and  balance-.-.beet  were  adopted. 
Oi.  the  motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  seconded  by  Mr 
Ball,  a  kotc  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  president: 
offio  rs,  and  honorary  physicians  i  >r  thtir  si  rvices] 

Mi.  H.  Warle  De&oon  was    re-elected  presi 
Mi.  F.  Morton  Hull  was  re-elected  hon.  treasuici 
and  the  other  oHicurs  and  mnrntx  rs  of  the  commit 
tee  *ere  reappointed.    A  fote  ol  thanks  was  give-i 
tj  the  lady  vi  ltors,  and  to  the  Ladies'  (Jouimittet 
of  tho  Waveitree  school. 

A  vote  of  thanks    to    ti.i    chairman  biought  the 
proceedings  to  a  close. 


•I 


bar  getting  monthly  aliment  was  130,  the  am°u"fc 
distributed  being  £252  15s— an  increase ,  of  £4/. 
The  return  from  the  sale  of  work  in  1900  was 
£659,  compared  with  £759  in  1899.  On  the 
roll  were  159  knitters,  to  whom  £399  had  been 
paid  for  work  done,  the  wool  costing  £330. 
The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  oi 
report,  said  he  did  not  know  how  many  blmc. 
persons;. -there  were  m  the  British  Islands,  but 
some  years  ago  he  read  that  there  were  sup- 
posed to  be  about  30,000,  so  that  if  the  society 
had  under  their  care  in  Glasgow  and  the  western 
counties  1500,  they  were  doing  their  fair  share 
in  looking  after  those  who  were  so  afflicted. 
Very  few  persona  were  born  blind :  tho  affliction 
came  either  from  disease  or  accident.  From 
whatever  cause  it  came,  we  were  told  that  it 
tended  to  disturb  th©  balance  between  the  outer 
and  inner  world,  and  it  was  found  as  a  conse- 
quence that  it  created  in  many  of  the  blind  a 
certain  self-consciousness,  and  a  desire  to  be 
the  objects  of  attention*  or  admiration.  Hence 
we  were  informed  that  there  were  more  avowed 
infidels  among  the  blind  than  among  any  other 
class.  Such  infidel  tendencies  were  not  to  be 
found  so  strongly  marked  in  the  individuals : 
it  was  only  in  cases  where  the  blind  were  con- 
gregated together.  It  had  therefore  been  found 
that  it  was  better  for  the  blind  themselves  to 
mix  more  with  the  seeing  than  with  those  who 
were  similarly  afflicted.  And  this  was  what  the 
society  did.  With  their  superintendent  and 
their  six  missionaries,  the  society  dealt  with  the 
objects  of  their  sympathy  one  by  one.  and  what 
was  rather  a  rare  thing  in  charities,  they  sought 
them  out.  In  all  ages  the  blind  had  been 
objects  of  sympathy,  but  it  was  only  in  tl 
later  days  that  Christian  civilisation,  in  its  on- 
ward march,  had  taken  them  in  its  embrace, 
and  sought  to  light  up  their  midi 
darkness.  In  1834  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  whioh 
was  the  first  book  of  the  Bible  primal  for  the 

V-.  I  i  i-i  rt  ill  nn*T         l«nmini-iM  bko-         . .  L  1  "  -   1 .     .      1         1 


i«-\\ur  man  auout  oouu  volumes.  Jt 
sible  to  read  the  report  without  feeling  that  ti'.° 
work  of  the  association  w«  begun  and  con- 
tinued in  the  highest  spirit  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy. Through  their  missionaries  and  the 
ladies  of  the  auxiliary  the-)/  sought  to  make  the 
lives  of  those  under  their  care  hapo?  here  and 
also  to  lead  them  to  happine^s  hereafter,  to 
brighten  their  dark  lives  with  something  of  the 
sunshine  which  they  brought  from  »hp,r  own. 
He  had,  therefore,  ccreat  pleasure  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report. 

Rev.  Mr  Call  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
adopted. 

Sir  John   N.  Cuthbertson  moved  a   resolution 
expressing  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  q 
inn-  viewed  the  work  of  the  association  a  , 
the  auxiliary,  commending  it  to  public  support 
and  nominating  the  office-bearers  for  re-appoint- 
ment. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr  J.  \\. 
Arthur,  and  adopted. 

Mr  Wilson  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
eonveners  and  tho  lady  collectors,  and  the  mo- 
Han  wa-. 


Queen  is"  dead.      For  us  there  is  but  one  Queen 
unique  in  empire,  unique  m  position,  uaiqaeu 
character,  unique  in  her  venerable  age  and  to 
length  and  lustre  of  her  reign,  unique  m  he 
sorrows,  unique  in  the  love  not  only  of  her  on 
SoplT  but  oi  the  great  continent  her  grand 
father's   folly  estranged,   unique  in  the  magi- 
charm  which  affection  had  thrown  around  her 
unique  in  the  almost  supernatural  eclat  whicl 
time    and   imagination   had    woven    about    ne. 
n£ne,  she  was*  the  only  Queen  we  could  eve 
think  of,  the  Queen  we  were  born  to  and  tbj 
Queen  we  had  lived  wrtfc,  as  perhaps  the  mos 
familiar   figure   of   our  Uvea."       The  preache 
briefly  described  the  sense  of  finabty,  of  a  chan 
snapped,  of  the  close  of  an  epoch,  of  the  fat 
of  the  curtain  upon  the  Victorian  «^hiohh» 
for  the  moment  changed  this  bu*y  world  into  . 
land  of  ghosts  and  shadows  for  us.      He  reeaiter 
the  achievements  of  the  great  fonvard  move 
ment   with   whioh    the   name  of   Victoria   wil 
always  be  linked.      She  will  be  remernbored  a. 
the  mother  of  the  British  Empire,  and  her ■  n»n» 
will  sum  up  all  that  harvest  glories,  political, 
social,    intellectual,   commercial,    and   scientont 
which  England  has  reaped  during  the  famouf 
19th  century.      She  will  stand  as  the  lynWrf 
England,    and    her    reign    will    be    called    to* 
Victorian  era,  and  we  shall  praise  her  as  a  wise, 
sagacious,  great,  and  good  woman.      Her  glory 
has  been  to  march  with  the  times,  to  put  no 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  progress,  to  recognise  tne 
limits  of  her  Royal  power,  to  head  no  faction, 
to  exalt  no  class,  to  foster  intelligence,  to  appre- 
ciate liberty  of  thought,  to  have  lived  blame- 
lessly, to  have  kept  her  Court  clean,  to  nave 
sympathised  with  her  people  -in  their  joys  and 
sorrows,  to  have  worked  for  them  lndefatigaoiy, 
and  to  have  built  op  in  the  mind  of  the  world  an 
ideal  woman  in  constancy,  in  loyal  :y,  in  industry, 
in  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  a  people, 
and    in    a  '  long    period    of    lonely    fortitude. 
After  alluding  to  the  Queen's  influence  on  the 
education  of  the  King,  the  preacher  then  said— 
If  we  are  to  profit  by  the  sorrow  of  the  hour,  we 
must  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  legacy  of  which 
this  great  Queen  has  left  us  trustees?     Every 
life  is  either  a  warning  or  an  inspiration.  Sorrow 
becomes  a  vicious  emotion  if  it  remains  sterile. 
The  Queen  is  a  beautiful  and  holy  figure,  and 
belongs  to  a  unique  and  illustrious  past     What 
are  we  prepared  to  do  to  carry  on  the  great  tra- 
dition, to  ensure  the  stability  of  the  empire  built 
up  in  her  reign,  and  to  make  England  still    a 
pioneer,  or,  at  least,  a  coadjutor,  in  the  world  s 
upward  progress?    He  alluded  to  our  entangle- 
ment in  an  inglorious,  if  inevitable,  war ;  to  oui 
friendlessness  among  the  nations;   to  our  hav- 
ing fallen  behind  other  nations  in  scientific  enter- 
prise ;    to  the  folly  of  our  artisan  population  in 
resisting  improvements  and  in  letting  trade  pass 
to  loreigners;  to  the  manning  of  our  ships  with 
aliens ;  to  the  inadequacy  of  our  army  as  com- 
pared  with   the  European   millions  of  efficient 
soldiers.     Passing  to  the  moral  sphere,  he  quoted 


" 


lh'?  insanitary  areas  teeming  with  besotted  mBi) 
and  women,  whose  drunkenness  is  sapping  the 
virility  of  the  nation.    He  asked  whether  "  Edu- 
cation, enlightenment,  the  removal  of  moral  and 
physical  evils  "  noted  by  the  Queen  herself  26 
years  ago  as  at  the  root  of  all  real  reform,  were 
pressing  upon  our  minds  to-day  with  half  as  much 
urgency  as  conventional  and  frivolous  methods 
of  mourning,  and  said,  "  If  we  would  show  our 
true  respect  and  record  our  sense  of  loss,  let  us 
cherish  the  ideals  left  us  by  our  late  Queen—- 
industry,    responsibility,    thoroughness,    pubLua 
spirit,  purity  of  aim  and  heart,  sympathy  with 
the  struggles,    the  sorrows,   the  aspirations   of 
tho   people."      The    preacher    concluded— Ever 
since  I  read  these  exquisitely  pathetic  words  of 
hers  to  the  Poet  Laureate  m  1886,  as  quoted  in 
his  life,  I  have  felt  that  she  was  lifted  into  the 
rank  of  the  patient  heroism,  and  that  those,  who 
loved  her  best  would  least  grudge  Death     his 
prize  when  he  knocked  at  her  palace  gate.    The 
words  were—"  Mother,  husband,  children,  truest 
friends  all  have  been  taken  from  me   and^yet  I 
must  still  endure,  and  I  shall  try  to  do  so.     Our 
truest  mourning  and  our  best  farewell  will  be  to 
confess  that  many  of  our  ways  need  mending, 
and  to  mend  them;  and  to  make  the  welfare  ot 
our  fellow  subjects  the  first  care  of  our  intelli- 
gence and  our  sympathy,  our  brain,  and  heart. 
lh    Queen  has  had  a  great  reign,  and  a  happy, 
a  fortunate  ending  of  it,  in  that  her  sun  has  set 
in  the  boundless  love  of  her  people;  she  was  the 
idol  and  the  lodestar  of  her  empire.      It  remains 
for  ua  to  remember  that  oar  responsibilities  im- 

frdujJrr  are-^  ffrear-ssliers,  and  to  fulfil  them 
a-,  fairhfn'.iv.  The  pse&cher  again  referred  to 
■the-Qaeen's  death  in  his  evening  discour^. 
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MONDAY,  January  28to,   1901. 

ALL  ABOUT  THE  BtlND. 

It  »  to  be  feared  that  many  blind  children  in  England 
and  Wales  are  being  robbed  of  .their  right  to  be ,  edu- 
cated which  the  Elementary  Education  Act  (Blind  and 
Deaf  Children).  1893.  conferred  upon  them    This  was 
the  opinion  held  by  the  late  Mr.  Buckle.     He    m  his 
position  of  Superintendent  of  the  Wilberf orce  School  for 
the  Blind  at  York,  had  come  across  numerous  bad  cases 
of  neglect.     In  his  opinion  the  causes  of  this  evasion  of 
the   \ct  of  Parliament  were  three  in  number.     In  the 
drat  place,  the  foolish  ignorance  of  the  parents,  and. 
especially  of  the  mothers  of  blind  children,  had  to  be 
overcome.     In  the  second  place,  the  school  authorities, 
from  economical  reasons,  were  willing  to  wmk  hard 
and  in  manv  cases  were  not  anxious  to  secure  a  good 
training  for*  a  blind  child.       In  the  third  place,  there 
was  gross  neglect  of  attendance  officers  to  report  to  the 
school  authorities  the  cases  of  blind  children  living  m 
their  districts.     My  experience  fully  confirms  that  of 
Mr    Buckle  in  all"  these  particulars.     I  have  had  sad 
cases  of  gross  neglect  reported  to  me  from  all  partsi 
of  the  countrv,  and  one  wonders  whether  it  is  quiteir 
beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  devise  some  plan  for  the' 
compulsory  registration  of  blind  children.     Whitby  is  a 
small  town  of,  I  suppose,  about  12,000  people,  and  yet 
here  there  have  been  two  shocking  cases  of  neglect.     In  | 
1898  my  medical  man  said  to  me,  "  I  have  often  wished 
to  consult  you  about  a  blind  lad  living  here,"  &c     I 
asked  him  how  it  was  he  had  confined  himself  to  wish- 
incr.     He  told  me  the  boy,  from  want  of  exercise  and 
fresh  air,  had  been  gradually  getting  feebler  in  both 
mind  and  body  for  some  years.     I  immediately  attended 
to  the  matter,  and  got  Mr.  Buckle  over  to  examine  the 
child,   with  the  view  of  receiving  him  into  the  York 
School.     It  was  too  late— the  lad  had  been  neglected 
too  long,  and  a  few  months  later,  happily  for  him,  he 
died.     Failing  to  get  an  explanation  of  their  neglect 
from    either  the  school   authority   or  their  attendance 
officer    I  reported  the  case  to  the  Education  Depart 
ment.     In  the  correspondence  which  ensued  the  school 
authority   informed   the    Education   Department   that 
there  were  no  other  blind  children,  either  over  or  under 
i  age,  in  the  town.     As  I  knew  of  no  fewer  than 
three  blind  children  here  under  school  age,  I  did  not 
attach  much   importance    to   these  assertions.     A  few 
months  ago  I  heard  of  another  bad  case.     This  was  a 
girl   of   thirteen.     For  eight  years  this   pnor  girl  had 
been  neglected.     I  went  immediately,   but  the  school 
authorities  had  taken  fright,  and  that  morning  packed 
her  off  to  York,    where  she  arrived  in   anything  but 
creditable  condition.     It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that 
Whitby  is  not  an  average  example  of  the  rest  of  the 


country,   for  if  so,  then   •  1   hundreds  of  blind 

children  who  ought  at  this  moment  to  be  in  certii 
schor's  ac3  being  permitted  to  grow  up  in  idleness  and 
igno.^nce.  The  surprising  part  of  it  all  is  that  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations  do  not  take  more  interest 
in  these  matters,  and  bestir  themselves  to  protect  these 
afflicted  children  from  the  woeful  fate  which  follows 
upon  such  neglect  as  I  have  described  above. 

The  report  of  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind  has  just 
been  issued.  It  is  always  admirable  reading,  and  it  is 
particularly  so  this  year.  In  the  following  sent 
attention  is  called  to  the  great  progress  made  in  blind 
affairs  during  the  century  just  passed  away  : — "At  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  only 
three  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  whilst  at  the  present  time  there  is  a 
network  of  institutions  and  societies  spread  over  the 
said  area,  numbering  over  160.  There  still  remains, 
however,  much  to  be  done ;  .  first,  in  providing  the 
necessary  means  to  enable  the  blind  above  sixteen  years 
of  age  to  receive  a  thorough  technical  training  ;  and 
secondly,  in  establishing  a  system,  similar  to  that 
known  as  the  Saxon  system,  by  which  the  blind  are 
cared  for  after  leaving  school." 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  Trust  for  the  Blind 
which  docs  such  important  work  or  of  so  varied  a 
character  as  that  accomplished  by  the  Gardner.  Here 
is  the  account  of  the  way  in  which  its  fine  income  is 
disbursed:— £4,082  go  to  board  and  educate  105 
scholars  at  various  colleges  and  institutions,  including 
five  scholarships  at  Oxford  and  one  at  Cambridge 
1  University  of  the  value  of  £60  each.  £2,860  are  given 
to  225  pensioners  ;  27  pensioners  receive  £20  each,  68 
get  £15  each,  and  130  have  £10.  Then  £1,875  is 
given  to  thirty  institutions  and  societies  for  building 
purposes,  general  expenses,  &c.  £745  is  contributed 
towards  the  fees  for  the  instruction  of  59  pupils  at 
various  schools  and  workshops.  £334  is  given  to  52 
individuals  for  assistance  in  starting  or  carrying  on 
their  trades  as  pianoforte  toners,  basket  makers  mat 
makers,  chair  caners,  &c.  That  is  a  noble  record  of 
good  work  well  done.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
a  legacy  has  been  received  during  the  vear  of  £2,300 
I  wish  it  had  been  a  hundred  times  that  amount, 

Oidy  thoS3  who  devote  much  time  trying  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  blind  can  accurately  judge  of  the 
great  need  there  is  for  more  monev  being  devoted  to 
the  work.  It  was  with  something  "like  a°pan^  that  I 
read  in  the  "Leeds  Mercurv"  some  weeks  ago  the 
particulars  of  the  will  of  a  citizen  of  Leeds.  Whilst 
£500  was  bequeathed  for  the  benefit  of  his  blind 
fellow-citizens,  no  less  a  sum  than  the  tliick  end  of 
a  million  sterling  was  given  for  pseudo-religious  objects 
m  favour  of  tribes  and  peoples  who  probablv  only  existed 
in  the  mind  of  the  testator.  How  much  better  it 
would  have  been  if,  say,  £20,000  each  had  been  left 
to  the  Blind  Institutions  of  Leeds,  Bradford,  Sheffield 
lork  and  Hull,  and  another  £100,000  used  to  form  a 
Yorkshire  Trust  for  the  Blind  in  order  to  provide  300 
pensions  of  £10  each  for  the  dd  and  infirm  blind  of 
this  great  county.— A.  H. 
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HELPING  THE  BLIND. 
MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD  AID  SOCIETY. 
Blind  men  and  women,  with  their  guides  and  friends, 
numbering  in  all  about  230,  had  a  tea  party  and  social 
gathering  last  night  at  the  new  Central  Rooms  in 
Artillery-street,  Deansgate.  It  was  the  first  annual 
event  of  the  kind  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society,  which  has  only 
had  a  limited  existence  under  this  title,  but  which  is 
conducting  spirited  and  widespread  operations  in  the 
city  and  borough.  The  Society  comprises  the  Lanca- 
shire mutual  Aid  Society  for  the  Blind,  twenty-two 
years  old,  amalgamated  with  the  Blind  Relief  Society 
lounded  early  in  last  year,  and  the  means  by  which  it 
is  sought  to  improve  the  condition  of  more  than  500 
blind  men  and  women  in  Manchester  and  Salford  are 
VfrotU3'A  y  include  a  sick  and  benefit  club,  a  home 

at  bt.  Annes-on-the-Sea,  a  library  in  the  Braille  and 
Moon  types  provision  for  finding  employment  for  those 
able  and  willing  to  work,  and  for  finding  a  sale  of  their 
handiwork.  With  regard  to  this  something  has  already 
been  cone  in  promoting  the  firewood  industry.  The 
bociety  also  aims  at  providing  a  home  for  homeless 
young  women  and  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  at  or- 
ganising a  system  of  visiting  the  blind  in  their  own 
homes,  cheering  and  comforting  them  by  personal  inter- 
course and  sympathy,  and  putting  them  in  touch  with 
ineir  clergy  or  ministers,  so  that  they  may  be  en- 
couraged to  attend  places  of  worship.  This  branch  of 
labour  has  so  powerfully  appealed  to  the  sympathies 
ot  all  concerned  that  there  are  now  not  fewer  than  37 
ladies  who  occupy  themselves  with  home  visits,  while 


six  devote  their  attention  to   Dlind  occupants  ot  bos-  |V&p-.trcv 

pitals    and    other    public    institutions.       The    Society  r/r\c}rTyf\Tn       •  - -  ,  .^T-r-*-r  ,-.        «-* -rat       ^  ,~ 

further    collects    and    distributes    clothing    and    other  -E>Uol(JJN       EVENING       R-BCORD 

necessaries,    and   brings    cases    under    the   - 


notice  of 
existing  charities  so  that  the  blind  may  profit  by  them. 
It  also  devotes  itself  to  the  work  of  providing  instruction 
and  diversion  by  means  of  lectures  and  entertainments, 
and  of  trying  to  save  the  respectable,  deserving,  and  in- 
dustrious blind  from  a  life  of  begging  and  from  anxiety 
with  r.gard  to  their  old  age.  Miss  Isabel  M.  Heywood, 
who  is  actively  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society, 
hopes  to  raise  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  its  different 
enterprises  a  sum  of  about  £1,000  a  year.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  large  proportion,  if  not  all,  of 
this  amount  will  be  forthcoming  for  the  Society's  bene- 
ficent objects.  Fortunately  the  new  Central  Booms 
have  been  made  available  at  a  low  rent  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Royal  Eye  Hospital,  who  had  not  used  this 
portion  of  the  building — fronting  upon  St.  John- 
street — since  the  new  hospital  was  opened  in  Oxford- 
street.  The  rent  of  these  premises  is  going  to  be  paid 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Groves,  of  Windermere.  The  cost  of 
putting  them  into  condition  for  their  new  uses  is  being 
largely  or  wholly  defrayed  by  Mr.  Groves,  Mr.  W. 
Mather,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Armitage,  while  Mr. 
John  Brooke  has  kindly  given  his  services  to  the  Society 
as  an  architect  in  the  necessary  adaptation  of  the  build- 
ing. The  rooms  will  form  an  admirable  meeting-place, 
and  there  will  be  accommodation  also  for  the  storing 
of  clothing  made  by  the  blind  for  sale.  Already  the 
Society  has  visited  or  been  put  in  touch  with  344  blind 
persons,  and  it  has  35  more  on  its  books  who  will  receive 
attention.  Last  night's  gathering,  which  was  mainly 
of  a  social  character,  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Stewart 
Garnett,  and  among  those  who  attended  were  Mrs. 
Stewart  Garnett,  Miss  Isabel  M.  Heywood,  Miss  Ethel 
Heywood,     Miss    Monica    Heywood,    Mrs.    Pilkington  \  less   eyes  moved   in   their  sockets   patheti 
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DEAF  MUTE  HEARD  MUSIC, 

1  New  York,  Feb.  10.— Orris  Benson,  a 
bright  boy  of  17,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
from  infancy,  never  heard  the  sound  of 
the  human  voice  of  the  strains  of  music 
until  last  Thursday  afternoon. 

In  the  presence  of  several  of  New  York's 
most  distinguished  aurists,  Orris  Benson 
clamped  to  his  head  a  little  device  such  as 
a  switchboard  attendant  wears  in  a  tele- 
phone exchange,  and  in  less  than  10  min. 
a  new  world  had  opened  to  the  boy.  For 
the  first  time  since  babyhood  he  was  hear- 
ing and  actually  repeating  audibly  after 
his  instructor  such  simple  words  as  "mam- 
ma," "papa,"  "hello,"  'horse"  and 
"house."  Orris  Benson,  at  the  age  when 
most  boys  go  to  college,  was  learning  to 
lisp  the  language  of  the  nursery. 

By  a  short  electrical  wire  the  headpiece 
was  connected  with  a  phonograph,  and 
?nto  the  brain  cells  where  music  had  been 
known  only  as  a  name,  rolled  the  martial 
strains     of    Sousa's     "Stars     and     Stripes 


Forever." 

The     boy     started     in    his     chair 
shocked  by  a  galvanic  battery.    His 


Turner,  Miss  Massey,  Mrs.  Bradbury,  Miss  Wilkinson, 
Mrs.  Blake,  Mrs.  Oldham,  Miss  Schwabe,  Miss  Scott, 
Mrs.  W.  M'Donald,  Mr.  Gerald  Peel,  Mr.  Gerald  Hey- 
wood, Mr.  H.  Pilkington  Turner,  and  Mr.  James 
Kendall.  ■■HH  ■■ 

THE    STANDARD, 
JANUARY    30,    1901. 

The  sale  of  the  site  and  buildings  of  the 
Indigent  Blind  Schools,  situated  in  St.  George's- 
circus,  S.E.,  has  been  completed.  The  consideration 
money  arranged  by  Mr.  Reginald  Roumieu,  who  acted 
as  surveyor  to  the  Schools,  was  £140,000.  The  pur- 
chasers were  the  Baker-street  and  Waterloo  Railway 
Company,  wbo  were  represented  by  their  surveyor, 
Mr.  Leslie  R.  Vigets. 

THE     COURIER 
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MANCHESTER  AND  5ALFORD  BLIND 
AID    SOCIETY. 

About  230  blind  men  and  women,  with  their  guides 
and  friends  had  a  tea  party  and  social  gathering  ori 
Tuesday  at  the  new  Central  Rooms,  Artillery-street, 
Dcansgate.  It  was  the  first  annual  event  of  the  kind 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Manchester  and  Salfonl 
Blind  Aid  Society,  which  has  only  had  a  limited 
existence  tinder  tliis  title,  but  which  is  conducting 
spirited  and  widespread  operations  in  the  city  and 
borough.        The   Society    comprises    the    Lancashire 

! Mutual  Aid  Society  for  the  Blind,  twenty-two  years 
old,  amalgamated  with  the  Blind  Relief  Society, 
founded  early  in  last  year,  and  the  means  by  which, 
it  is  ?oughi.  to  improve  the  condition  of  more  thart 
500  blind  men  and  women  in  Manchester  and  Salford 
are  various.  They  include  a  sick  and  benefit  club,  * 
home  at.  St.  Anncs-on-the-Sea,  a  library  in  the  Braille 
and  Moon  tvpes,  provision  for  finding  employment! 
for  those  able  and  willing  to  work,  and  for  finding 
a  sale  of  their  handiwork.  The  new  Central  Rooms 
have  been  made  available  at  a  low  rent  by  the 
authorities  .of  the  Royal  Eye 
used  this  portion    of  the   build 

John-street  sine.?,  the  new  hospital  was  opened  in 
Oxford-street.  The  rent  of  tlieso  premises  is  goinjf 
,  to  br>  paid  by  Mr.  W.  (J.  Groves,  of  Windermere. 
Tho  cost  of  putting  them  into  condition  for  their  new 
uses  is  being-  largely  or  wholly  defrayed  by  Mr.  Groves, 
Mr.  VV  Mather,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Armitage, 
whilo  Mr.  John  Brooke  has  kindly  given  his  services 
to  the  Society  as  an  architect  in  the  necessary  adapta- 
tion of  the  building.  Tuesday  night's  gathering,  which 
was  mainly  of  a  social  character,  was  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Stewart  Garnett. 


as    if 

sight- 


cally  like  those  of  a  wondering  child.  His 
hands,  long  accustomed  to  do  the  work  of 
eyes  and  ears  alike,  instinctively  clutched 
at  the  clamped  headpiece,  as  if  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  this  new  and  strange  sen- 
sation. 

For  an  instant  an  expression  almost  of 
pain  passed  over  his  features,  then,  with 
a  look  of  strained  intensity,  the  !ad  settled 
back  in  his  chair  and  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  listened.  His  nimble  lingers 
sought  those  of  his  instructor,  and  in  Ihe 
sign   language  of   touch,   he  said.— 

"Yes,   1  can  hear  it;  but  what  is  it?-' 

"It  is  music,  a  military  march.  How  do 
you  like  it?"  flashed  back  the  supple 
lingers  of  the  instructor. 

The  strained  expression  relaxed  into  a 
childlike  smile  of  enjoyment,  mingled  with 
mystilication,  the  boy's  fingers  spoke 
again,  and  the  teacher,  glancing  at  the 
experts,  who  sat  eagerly  wut.h.ng  ihe  ex- 
periment, said: — 

"He  tells  me  that  the  sensation  i3  very 
pleasant." 

Before  Orris  Benson  removed  the  little 
electrical  device  and  went  back  into  the 
world  of  darkness  and  of  silence  he  had 
heard  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  and  the 
voices  of  others,  he  had  listened  to  the 
tinkling  rhythm  of  a  guitar,  and  he  had 
learned  to  speak  falteringly  the  fond  words 
of  babyhood  that  are  lisped  at  a  mother';: 
knee  in  the  world  where  there  is  sound, 
and  sunlight  and  maternal  lov». 

There  are  said  to  be  not  less  than  6,- 
000,000  human  beings  living  who  are  deaf 
mutes.  The  electrical  device  tested  svith 
such  remarkable  results  is  one  which  its 
inventor.  M.  R.  Hutchison,  believes  will 
enable  all  of  them  to  hear  sound  and  not 
less  than  80  p.c.  of  them  to  aeciuire  a 
practical    use    of    articulate   language. 

He  h?.s  already  experimented  upon  4CO0 
deaf  mutes  in  the  institutions  of  New 
York,  Alabama,  Michigan  and  oMier  state  ;, 
and  he  says  he  has  not  yet  found  a  case 
where  he  has  utterly  failed  to  convey  the 
sound  of  spoken  words  in  at  least  a 
rudimentary  degree. 


mection  with  die  burial  of  /ho  dead, 
was  plaintively  cliantc 

''•  Samuel   id.,   recordpg  aiiot-h 
-raJ.       Tho  anthom  was  f  Bl< 
Ipend,"  the  hymns  being  "  Stints  of  G<  d  ' 
*."  0    Cod,    our    Help."        Tib   orgam. 
Handel's  "Dead  March"  ('Saul''),  aid  i>ftc:> 
tho   benediction    "God   Sav    ov.r   Kirlj "    v<v>- 
siiug   with    fervour    by    {he   .vholo   ol    I 

irion.      The  Rev.  T.  W  M.  Lu/>d  so 
B  are  uiec  hero  to-day  a;  ibis 

hour,  a  gun  carriage,  drawu  by  en  rer! 

steeds,  richly  caparisoned,  to  he  ace  >enl 

f  the  roll  of  muffled  drums  md  tin;  shrill  wail 
Highland    pipos,    is    rolinc;    its  tslow    way 
rough  the  streets  of  Louion.       It  carries 
^precious  burden.      It  carries  kll  that  remains  o.1 
athe  august  lady  who  bore  oii'her  tender  b 
gand  sagacious  brain  tho  wei{*it  of  Empire 
|the  well-being  of  her  people  f^r  nearly  63  y 
| Who  arc  her  bodyguard  to-tlp.y,  as  s1 
ithis  last  and  most  triumphal  ot  all  her  ;  ' 

ffrbrough  her  capital?      They  arc  the  people  ol 
SEtigland.   with    whom    her   heart    beat   in 
donate  sympathy  all  through  her  long  n 
that  vast  prooes6ion  are  gathered  some  of  the 
:^inost    puissant    Sovereigns    of    the    earth,   the 
^nobility  and  intellect  of  England,   the  pre 
gand  glory  of  the  Empire,  but  of  all  that  solemn 
pomp,  and  all  that  that  splendid  pageant,  the 
eyes    of  the  mit'ion3  who  sec  it    will  only  really 
look  at   two  objects.       One,    the  gun  carriage- 
with  its  sad  burden  of  fired  age,  of  powei 

!,    and    of   life    well   ended ;    tho  other, 
King,    riding,    with    what   thoughts   we  canno< 
ess,  in  his  new  dignity,  moro  alone  and  more 
Ksad,  than   ever  in   his  life  before.'"    Mr.   Lund 
f  went  on  to  emphasise  the  debt  tho  nation  owe; 
de>id   Sovereign ;    he   pointed  out  what  U 
^'element   in  tho  progress    j;   the   Vicl 
Jthe    Queen's    unwearying    labour    and    he; 
|fluence  in  Europe  had  be-cm.       She  had  trans 
jformed   the  ideal  of  monarchy,   and  made  the 
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CHUECU  FOR  THE  BUM) 

S  v    I'.  W.  U  LUND. 

IttoBliS,  Ilu.-ta.,,^,  mil  o»S  f™  '« '<*" 

and     Burgeon-Major     Daw^n- 

wa 


"Throne  tho  safeguard  of  the  people's  welfare 

it,   he  said,    great  as   were   her  sagacity,  in 

try, and  conscientiousness,  it  vva3  as  a  woman, 

tho  magic  force  of  her  sympathy,  of  the  thrill 

jithat   others'    joys    and    sorrows    stirred   in   he; 

sown  bosom,  that  she  had  mado  hersolf  felt  ii 

|the  hearts  of  her  subjects.       "It  was  bn: 

ssyrabol  of  that  sympathy  that  sho  willed  to 

-i»  on  a  gun  carriage  to  her  grave — to!. 

oneness  with  every  honest  ,-x>ldier  lad  in  hei 

1,  her  love  for  his  patriotism,  her  sympathy 

with  his  hardships,  her  joy  in  his  heroism,  her 

row  in  his  glorious  death."      He  alluded  tc 

Queen's  spontaneous  and  practical  sympathy 

!with  the  sorrows  of   her  people  at  home  and 
abroad,    and  to   the   purifying,   chastening  ex 
ample  of  her  family  life.       In  conclusion,   tin 
►acher  said     "  Friends,  brothers,  God  help  u 
„all  to  profit  by  i  '  rfi<    in  history, 

ourselves,  ever  ready  to  criticise  the  great,  fal 
very  far  short  of  the  nobility  of  some  of  them— 
great  Queen  to  wit.     When  you  are  tempteti 
to  rail  at  authority,  think  how  she  used  bers  foi 
your  and  my  freedom  and  progress.    When  you 
think  your  life  hard,  remember  how  hard  was 
hsrs  in  its  constant  thought  for  her  country,  an<:: 
rtho  interniinable  strain  of  its  tasks.      When  yor 
:  would  shi  rk  honcat  toil,  set  tins  picturro  before  you 
of   the   aged   woman,    who,    after   80  years  o 
laborious  life,   still  conscientiously  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  her  station.      When  yon.arc  ternptee 
to  deeds  of  shame  or  impurity,  recall  the  splen 
did  devotion  and  fidelity  of  this  pearl  amon;;| 
women,    full  of   a    woman's   passion,    yet   i 
chasiejifid  by  a  woman's  solf- respecting  nobility. 
f|\ictoria,  Victory,  was  her  name,  and  victorious 
jsbc  w:-.s  in  a  thousand  noble  ways;   victorious 
over  herself,   her  enemies,   her  cJifScultics,   he) 
responsibilities,  the  work  of  her  life  in  freeing 
and  raising  her  people,   and  consolidating  th> 
^foundation  of  her  Empire.       Let  hr.r  victorious 
tciples  of  duty,  thoroughness,  industry,  con 
•otiousr.ds:;.       endurance,       sympathy,      be 
irished  by  ourselves,  so  that  her  spirit  may  be 
ifciphed  by  us,  and  her  name  endure  in  living 
jcbaracters  to  all  generations" 


: 
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fm,    TUESDAY,    FEBRTTAgY    5,    1901. 

Ttte  Blind  School,  Eton-a venue. — The  third 
■of  the  delightful  chamber  coDcerts  given  in  t!>e  eon- 
Fjvonient  little  room  near  the  h'wiss-cottnge,  by  Misses 
■  Frances  Thomas,  Frances  Marshall,  and  Amabel  Marshall 
f  took  place  last  night,  when  an  admirable  performance 
jtook  pl.'ico  of  Mozart's  beautiful  serenade  for  eight 
iwind  instruments  and  of  Beethoven's  septet.  In 
|tho  former,  Miss  Leila  Bull  played  the  first  oboe,  and 
jtMiss  Thomas  the  first  clarinet,  with  line  artistic  feeling. 
jMessrs.  Cordwell  and  Brain  played  first  bassoon  and  first 
*hom.  The  string  parts  of  the  septet  were  undertaken  by 
I  ho  Misses  Marshall,  Miss  May  Mukle,  and  Miss  R. 
Watson,  the  two  former  of  whom  played  a  charming 
sonata  by  Leclair  for  violin  and  viola,  to  Mrs.  Julian 
[Marshall's  accompaniment.  The  vocalist  was  Miss  Amelia 
Holding,  who  sang  in  good  style  two  of  Dvorak's 
"Gipsy  Songs"  acd'threo  of  Signorina  G.'.mbogi's 
pretty  lyrics  ;  she  was  accompanied  by  the  latter  com-j 
I 
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KEARNEY,  NEBRASKA, 
R'DAY,  FEBRUARY  8,  1901. 

APPOINTMENT  FOR  MOREV. 

Will  Be  Superintendent  of  the  State  j 
School  for  the  Blind. 

A  Lincoln  dispatch   of  February    7^ 
states  that  Governor  Dietrich  has  ap- 
pointed Prof.  J.  T.  Mo:  ey,  superintend- 
ent  of   the    Kearney    schools,    to    be 
superintendent  of  ihe  institution    for 
the  blind  at  Nebraska  City.     The  gov- 
ernor had  decided  on  making  his°ap- 
poiniment  as  early  as  last  December, 
but  owing  to   Kearney's  quota   being 
more  than  full  after  tie  appointment  of 
Messrs.  Mallalieu  and    Smith    to   Ihe  i 
Indusa ial  school  and  of  Noi  ria  E.own  | 
as    deputy  attorney   gene  al,    he   cast! 
about  to   find   a   superintendent   else- 
where. 

Being  unable  to  find  the  man  to  his 
mind,  and  following  his  policy  to  ap- 
point the  best  men  available  to  the 
heads  of  institutions,  he  flnaUy  go: 
back  to  his  first  choice.  Prof.  Morey 
is  not  omy  a  successful  educator  bqt 
has  had  experience  in  this  line  of  wu-  k 
before  coming  to  Nebraska,  and  is  in 
every  sense  weJ  1  equipped  f c  r  the  wo.  * 
It  is  said  he  will  take  charge  of  the 
institution  as  soon  as  be  can  arrange 
h  s  affairs  for  removal. 
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MANCHESTER,  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  30,  1901. 

HELPING  THE  BLIND. 
MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORB  AID  SOCIETY. 
Blind  men  and  women,  with  their  guides  and  friends, 
numbering  in  all  about  230,  had  a  tea  party  and  social 
gathering  last  night  at  the  new  Central  Rooms  in 
Artillery-street,  Deansgate.  It  was  the  first  annual 
event  of  the  kind  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society,  which  has  only 
had  a  limited  existence  under  this  title,  but  which  is 
conducting  spirited  and  widespread  operations  in  the 
city  and  borough.  The  Society  comprises  the  Lanca- 
shire Mutual  Aid  Society  for  the  Blind,  twenty-two 
years  old,  amalgamated  with  the  Blind  Relief  Society, 
founded  early  in  last  year,  and  the  means  by  which  it 
is  sought  to  improve  the  condition  of  more  than  500 
blind  men  and  women  in  Manchester  and  Salford  are 
various.  They  include  a  sick  and  benefit  club,  a  home 
at  St.  Annes-on-the-Sea,  a  library  in  the  Braille  and 
Moon  types,  provision  for  finding  employment  for  those 
able  and  willing  to  work,  and  for  finding  a  sale  of  their 
handiwork.  With  regaj?d  to  this  something  has  already 
been  done  in  promoting  the  firewood  industry.  The 
Society  also  aims  at  providing  a  home  for  homeless 
young  women  and  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  at  or- 
ganising a  system  of  visiting  the  blind  in  their  own 
homes,  cheering  and  comforting  them  by  personal  inter- 
course and  sympathy,  and  putting  them  in  touch  with 
their  clergy  or  ministers,  so  that  they  may  be  en- 
couraged to  attend  places  of  worship.  This  branch  of 
labour  has  so  powerfully  appealed  to  the  sympathies 
of  all  concerned  that  there  are  now  not  fewer  than  37 
ladies  who  occupy  themselves  with  home  visits,  while 
s!x  devote  their  attention  to  blind  occupants  of  hos- 
pitals and  other  public  institutions.  The  Society 
further  collects  and  distributes  clothing  and  other 
necessaries,  and  brings  cases  under  the  notice  of 
existing  charities  so  that  the  blind  may  profit  by  them. 
It  also  devotes  itself  to  the  work  of  providing  instruction 
and  diversion  by  means  of  lectures  and  entertainments, 
and  of  trying  to  save  the  respectable,  deserving,  and  in- 
dustrious blind  from  a  life  of  begging  and  from  anxiety 
with  regard  to  their  old  age.  Miss  Isabel  M.  Heywood, 
who  is  actively  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society, 
hopes  to  raise  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  its  different 
enterprises  a  sum  of  about  £1,000  a  year.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  large  proportion,  if  not  all,  of 
this  ajnount  will  be  forthcoming  for  the  Society's  bene- 
ficent objects.  Fortunately  the  new  Central  Rooms 
have  been  made  available  at  a  low  rent  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Royal  Eye  Hospital,  who  had  not  used  this 
portion  of  the  building — fronting  upon  St.  John- 
street — since  the  new  hospital  was  opened  in  Oxford- 
street.  The  rent  of  these  premises  is  going  to  be  paid 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Groves,  of  Windermere.  The  cost  of 
putting  them  into  condition  for  their  new  uses  is  being 
largely  or  wholly  defrayed  by  Mr.  Groves,  Mr.  W. 
Mather,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Armitage,  while  Mr. 
John  Brooke  has  kindly  given  his  services  to  the  Society 
as  an  architect  in  the  necessary  adaptation  of  the  build- 
ing. The  rooms  will  form  an  admirable  meeting-place, 
and  there  will  be  accommodation  also  for  the  storing 
of  clothing  made  by  the  blind  for  sale.  Already  the 
Society  has  visited  or  been  put  in  touch  with  3M-  blind 
persons,  and  it  has  35  more  on  its  books  who  will  receive 
attention.  Last  night's  gathering,  which  was  mainly 
of  a  social  character,  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Stewart 
Garnett,  and  among  those  who  attended  were  Mrs. 
Stewart  Garnett,  Miss  Isabel  M.  Heywood,  Miss  Ethel 
Heywood,  Miss  Monica  Heywocd,  Mrs.  Pilkington 
Turner,  Miss  Massey,  Mrs.  Bradbury,  Miss  Wilkinson, 
Mrs.  Blake,  Mrs.  Oldham,  Miss  Schwabe,  Miss  Scott 
Mrs.  W.  M'Donald,  Mr.  Gerald  Peel,  Mr.  Gerald  Hey- 
wood, Mr.  H.  Pilkington  Turner,  and  Mr.  James 
Kendall. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES.     OFFICIAL  MEMBERS. 

DR   D.  H.  BURK,  President,  We obers  Falls.  I.  T. 
MR.  J.  E.  LONG,  Secretary,  Wagoner,  I.  T. 
MR.  F.  H.  NASH.  Treasurer,  Ft    Gibson.  I.  T. 

NON-OFFICIAL  MEMBERS. 

HON.  S.  H.  MAYES:  Ex-Chief  Cherokee  Nation.  Pryor  Creek.  I.  T- 

DR.  B.  F.  FORTNER,  Vinita.  I.  T. 

DR.  F.  B.  FITE,  Muskogee.  I.  T. 

CAPT.  S.  B.  CALLAHAN,  Muskogee,  I.  T, 

OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS   FOR  THE  PRESENT  TERM. 

HISS  LURA  A.  ROWLAND.  General  Business  Manager  and  Principal. 

Ft.  Gibson.  I.  T. 
PROF.  C.  E.  HARMON,  First  Assistant,  Gans.  I.  T. 
MR.  WM.  LOWREY.  Assistant  Business  Manager,  Muskogee,  I.  T. 
MISS  MINNIE  LAWRENCE.  Private  Secretary  and  Childrens  Gov- 
erness. Ward.  Ark. 
DR.  J.  M.  HOWARD.  Attending  Physician.  Ft.  Gibson.  I.  T. 

'(jl1^  T  may  be  of  interest  to  the  general  pub- 
lic to  know  that  the  above  named  Board  of 
Trustees  was  organized  at  our  request.  No- 
klv*  vern'3er  1897,  nearly  two  months  before  the 
opening  of  this  Institution  for  the  reeeption  of  pu- 
pils. Its  President,  Dr.  D.  H.  Burk,  was  the  first 
person  from  whom  a  contribution  to  the  fund  for 
beginning  our  work  was  solicited.  He  responded 
cheerfully  and  liberally  to  our  call,  and  thus  set  a 
noble  example  which  others  speedily  followed.  Each 
member  of  our  Board  has,  from  time  t©  time,  contrib- 
uted money  to  the  support  of  the  School  and  they 
have  always,  both  as  individuals  and  as  an  organiza- 
tion, rendered  valuable  assistance  in  many  ways, 
which  has  ever  been  most  highly  appreciated  by  us, 
and  for  which  they  have  our  heartfelt  thanks. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS  AND    TEACHERS. 

The  Principal  does  the  work  of  Financial  and 
General  Business  Manager,  superintends  and  ar- 
ranges the  work  of  the  Literary,  Musical  and  Indus- 
trial Departments,  is  instructor  in  both  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  and  in  useful  and  fancy  work  for 
the  girls  and  smaller  ehildreu,  and  for  the  most  part, 
i  fcsumes  the  duties  of  matron  and  housekeeper. 

The  First  Assistant  conducts  the  work  of  the 
Literary  Department  and  instructs  the  young  men 
and  boys  in  the  art  of  piano  tuning  and  in  industrial 
trades. 

Mr.  Wm.  Lowrey,  who  is  also  a  student  of  the 
School,   readers    valuable    assistance  to  the  Principal 


in  contracting  for,  and  purchasing  wood  and  in  the 
general  supervision  of  outdoor  affairs. 

Miss  Minnie  Lawrence  assists  the  Principal  it 
household  and  various  other  duties,  in  the  reading 
and  writing  of  both  private  and  business  letters,  readi 
aloud  to  the  pupils  at  stated  hours,  assists  in  caring 
for  the  children,  and  in  instructing  them  during  work 
hour,  when  the  Principal  is  needed  elsewhere. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Howard,  an  able  and  skilled  physician 
of  Ft.  Gibson,  has  served  our  School  in  the  capacity 
of  regular  Attending  Physician  since  its  organiza- 
tion. He  has  always  responded  cheerfully  and 
promptly  t©  our  c.\ll  for  medical  aid,  and  has  ever 
given  our  sick  the  very  best  of  attention,  and  haa 
done  so  free  of  charge.  In  behalf  of  our  School  we 
take  I  his  opportuuity  of  extending  him  ®ur  most  sin- 
cere thanks  for  the  valuable  service  he   has  rendered. 

We  have  but  six  pupils  in  school  this  year,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  our  funds  are  wholly  insufficient 
to  admit  of  our  receiving  more.  They  are  as  follows: 
Mr.  Wm.  Lowrey,  Cherokee;  Win.  Childress,  Chero- 
kee; Charlie  Bryan,  Cherokee;  Alice  James,  Choctaw; 
Gibson  Robinson,  Choctaw;  Walter  Haas,  white. 
Although  we  are  but  few,  our  work  must  go  on  aa 
regularly  and  as  systematically  as  would  be  necessary 
if  we  had  ten  times  this  number.  An  outline  of  aur 
regular  work  for  each  day  in  the  week  is  given  below. 

We  rise  promptly  at  six  in  the  morning,  break- 
fast at  s<t;ven,  have  chapel  service  at  eight,  immedi- 
ately after  which  the  work  of  the  literary  and  musical 
department  begins,  and  continues  until  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  with  an  intermission  of  fifteen  min- 
utes in  the  morning,  and  one  hour  at  dinner  time. 
From  three  until  four  the  girln  aud  children  are  in- 
structed in  various  kinds  of  w«rk.  and  from  threw 
until  five,  the  young  men  and  older  boys  are  instructed 
in  piano  tuning  and  industrial  trades.  From  fcix 
until  seven  in  the  evening  is  spent  in  reading  uloud 
to  the  entire  school  from  the  territorial  papers,  e'nil 
from  instructive  books  and  magazines.  At  seven 
chapel  service  is  again  held,  after  which  the  pupils 
spent!  an  hour  in  preparing  their  lessons  for  the  next 
day.  At  eight  o'clock  the  children  are  required  to 
lvlire  for  the  night,  and  the  older  ones  at  nine.  .w»t- 
arday  is  spent  in  recreation  and  in  making,  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  Sunday.  On  each  Sunday 
mornin*.-,  when  the  weather  is  good,  pupils  are 
allowed  to  attend  Sunday  school  and  church  out  in 
town,  but  in  b.td  weather  Sunday  school  rervice  is 
held  in  the  chapel  of  the  institution;  and  on  each 
Sunday  eveniug  prayer  meeting  is  held  and  con- 
ducted by  different  members  of  the  relacol, 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet 

SATURDAY,  FEB.   10,   1901. 
After  weary  months    of     waiting,     tne 
new 8  comes  to  iue  that  the  bill  for  the  free 
circulation  of  readi«iHBatrer  amony    the 
liliud  in  raised  characters  has  been  favor- 
ably reported  to  the  U.  8.  Senate  by     the 
Commit  tee  on  Education  and    Libor    to 
which  it  was  referred  last  spriuy    on    its 
introduction  by  Mr.  Elkiusatmy  request. 
The  committee  has  changed  the  limit    of 
weight  to  four  pounds  iu  Mead  of    seven. 
I  placed  the  limit.it  scveu  to     harmonise- 
w  ith  the  law  in  Canada.     But  four  pounds 
will  help  a  great  deal,     and     the     proba- 
bilities are  that   volumes     will     be    made 
smaller  any  way,  as  they  are    much     more 
conveniently  handled  when  of    moderate  j 
size.     Our  enormous  books  are  too     large  j 
f„r  comfort,     and     should     be     made     in  | 
smaller  volumes  for  the    sake    of     better 
care,  ll  convenience  were    not    involved. 
A  small  book  is  much  less    likely     to    be 
broken  or  milled  to  pieces   by     handling. 
Iu  the  schools  ^euerally,  where  tney     are 
making  books,  they  are  reducug  the  size, 
great  I '  in  the   iuterest    ot     comfort     and 
economy. 

1  have  invoked  the  aid  of  Senator  Scott 
to    push  tLe  u.atlei,  and  1  hope  it  may  be 
I  be  happiness  of  the  beneficiaries  of     the 
measure  to  owe    these    geutleuien     their 
most  grateful  thanks  at  no    distant    day. 
Several  measures  are   pending   iu     Con 
giess   lelatiug   to    the     blind  1     have     no 
particular  knowledge  of  any  of  these,  and 
cannot  icport  the  progress  any    of     them 
have  niiiue;  but  1    am    profoundly    glad 
that  there  seems  to  be    some    hope     that 
the  free  postage    measure     may     possibly 
gel  through. 


Thk  Kentucky  Rbfokt. 


The  Report  of  the  condition    and    pro- 
gress  of    the    Kentucky    School    for    the 
blind  is  received,  and  affords  us  the    usu- 
al pleasure  in  noting  its    advancement   a- 
long  the  useful  lines  that  it   alwa_\s  seeks 
with  such  commendable  diligence.     The 
iible     superintendent,     Mr.     Hutton     as 
recently  been  sent  by  his  board  to  inspect 
the  ore'd  eastern  schools  for  the    purpose 
of    wetting  points  of  advancement  for  his 
own  school.      Among  the    results   of   his 
visit  are  the  introduction  of  benches  and 
tools    for    manual   training,    and    several 
type  writers.   The  writer  would  be  pleas 
ed   to    know   what  machine  is    prefened 


there,   and   who    teaches  the  classes,  and 
how  the  pupils  get  on,  if  such     questions  J 
were  entirely  agreeable. 

We  have  just  this  year  introduced  type 
i» riling  here,  and  with  such  happy  results 
thai  the  regret  is  that  it  was  not  done 
|oug  ago.  Our  pupils  are  now  writing 
their  compositions,  their  letters,  aud 
often  the  letters  tor  their  school  mates,  ! 
aud  speed  is  coming  along  with  accuracy  | 
and  neatness  as  rapidly  as  to  be  expect- 
ed. 1  see  th  »t,  they  have  been  using 
ihe  results  of  the  Census  work  and  are 
expecting  to  be  greatly  aided  in  finding 
their  pupils  iu  future  by  the  information 
obtained  thiough  that  bureau.  Ihenum- 
beis  startle  one,  aud  1  will  not  write 
tin  m.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  be 
somewhat  reduced  by  further  revisiou.  1 
refer,  of  coinse,  to  the  numbers  repotted 
by  the  Census  Bureau. 

One  cannot  forbear  some  regret  this 
time,  that  the  able  superintendent  has 
denied  his  friends  aud  the  public  some 
words  of  his  own,  over  his  own  name  iu 
the  report.  rl  le  u  port  is  llat  nl  the 
Board  of  managers,  aud  is  a  uk  St  ex 
cellent  one. 


Missouri  is  doing  well  for  her  bliud. 
The  State  has  not  yet  responded  to  the 
very  grave  duty  of  housing  the  institu 
tiou  for  the  bliud  in  a  belter  aud. more 
commodious  home.  That  will  come  in 
due  time;  but  the  great  State  of  .Missouri 
ought  not  to  forget  that  her  neighbors 
expect  somethiug  from  her  great  wealth 
and  prosperity,  and  the  example  of  such  a 
state  is  worth  much  to  the  cause  of  the 
bliud  elsewheie  When  such  a  state  does  a 
handsome  thing,  the  neighbors  then  seri- 
ously think  of  doing- what  they  possibly 
waited  to  see  done  in  Missouri,  and  then 
they  go  one  or  two  better,  and  so  the 
progess  is  made  from  high  to  higher. 

Tne  report  of  the  new  superintendent 
.VIr  S.  .VI.  Green  sunn  Is  like  the  docu- 
ment of  an  old  officer  and  bears  no  in  irks 
of  his  recent  elevation  to  the  work  of  an 
executive.  His  improvements  a. id  suggest- 
ed improvements  are  all  the  line  of  the 
most  advanced  thought  on  the  subject, 
and  it  does  one  good  to  see  that  as  the 
old  officers  lay  down  the  work,  the 
mantle  falls  so  worthily  on  shoulders  th.it 

are  so  able  to  benr  it. 

Typewriting   >i    iar  favorite    raichiue 

is  now  sharing  with  other  work  the  atten 

I  tion  of  that  school.   The  success  is  as  was 

to  have  been  expected.  If  it  should  not  be 


consideied  impertinent,  the  writer  would 
like  to  know  more  about  this  work.  I 
rail  to  see  why  the  type  writer  should  not 
be  a  possible  source  of  income  to  some 
bliud  persons,  not  because  they  would  be 
able  to  use  it  as  most  persons  do  iu 
stenographic  work  but  as  teachers  of  the 

art. 

My  object  is  to  ascertain  who  teach  it 
in  the  various  institutions,  and  how  this 
1  teaching  is  done.  We  are  getting  results 
that  surprise  us,  but  that  is  doubtless 
only  because  we  do  not  know  how  much 
is  doing  of  this  sort  in  other  schools. 

The  drills  iu  ihe  use  of  the  tire  escapes 
are  worthy  of   all    praise    aud    imitation 
and  should  engage    the    attentiou    of  the 
mauagemeut  everywhere.  


"      MONDAY,     FEBRUARY    18,    1901 
— VartTi    will    contains    one    very    curious 
item      His   residuary    legatee    Is    his   niece, 
Sia  Verdi    who  is  married  to  Signor  Car- 
rara     To  the  infant  asylums  and  the  hos- 
J  ,'  tt?  the  blind   in  Genoa  he  'bequeatns 
S'oOO      Large    sumS    are    also    left    to   the 
charSble  institutions  and  to  the  poor  of  his 
Stive  v mage,  Roncole.  and  also  to  those  of 
St       where    he   lived   for   many   year, 

tlQ  J  '  hut  tha  hoth  he  hurnt  Immediately 
X"  my  ob^qufes."     It   is  Presumed  that 

the  tw™  mysterious  .boxes  contaln^™a™; 
Scripts  of  unpublished  operas  which  the 
master  did  not  wish  to  see  the  Jig*  t. 

Boston  Mass  Transcr.pl. 


'CONCERNING   JAMAICA   GINGER " 

Its  Use  Causes  BlindnessJEJ^tli*1  Made 
with  Pure  or  Wood  Alcohol 


According  to  a  recent  despatch  from  Bal- 
timore, two  or  three  wholesale  druggists  of 
that  city  will  be  sued  for  the  use  of  a  dan- 
gerous adulterant  in  the  manufacture  of 
Jamaica  ginger.  The  dangerous  adulterant 
referred  to  is  wood  alcohol.  Dr.  Herbert 
Harlan  of  Baltimore  is  said  to  have  made 
a  close  study  of  Jamaica  ginger  drinking 
in  the  temperance  towns  of  Maryland,  "tt  est 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  to  have 
discovered  that  several  persons  have  gone 
blind  as  a  result  of  drinking  the  "adulter-  j 
ated   compound." 

'VTamaica  ginger  properly  manufactured- 
that  is,  with  pure  alcohol,"  continues  the 
despatch,  "is  said  to  be  particularly  harm- 
less." But  a  little  study  of  a  volume  pub- 
lished some  time  ago  by  Dr.  George  E.  de 
Schwemitz  of  Philadelphia,  on  "Toxic  Am- 
blyopia," would  be  sufficient  to  break  down 
the  correspondent's  theory  as  to  the  harm- 
lessness  of  his  beverage,  even  when  un- 
adulterated. Dr.  de  Schwemitz  Is  an  ac- 
knowledged authority  on  eye  diseases. 
Stripping  him  of  his  technical  terms,  he 
asserts  that  Jamaica  ginger  causes  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve.  His  observation  was 
especiallv  among  sailors  who  use  it  as  an 
intoxicant  in  place  of  whiskey.  In  the  face 
of  this  testimony  It  would  be  rather  hard 
to  prove  that  the  blindness  in  Jamaica  gin- 
ger topers  of  Maryland  was  caused  by  wood 
alcohol  alone. 

Wood  alcohol.  It  is  true,  is  much  more 
liable  to  cause  blindness— this  from  the 
same  authority— than  pure  alcohol,  but  it 
is  not  the  alcohol  aione  in  Jamaica  ginger 
that  causes  blindness.  The  ginger  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  matter.  It  acts 
very  quickly,  too;  much  more  quickly  than 
wood  alcohol  poisoning.  Not  many  years 
ago  a  party  of  two  ,or  three,  on  a  Jamaica 
ginger  debauch  in  on©  of  our  New  England 
States,  became  so  blind  that  they  could  not 


*p 


»ni 


see  to  get  home.  They  recovered  their 
sight  within  a  few  hours,  only  to  lose  it 
gradually  during  the  succeeding  months. 
The  effects  of  wood  alcohol,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  appear  in  the  eyes  until  three 
or  even  nine  weeks  after  the  poison  is 
taken. 

In  New  England,  according  to  a  prom- 
inent Boston  druggist,  wood  alcohol  is  never 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  Jamaica  ginger. 
It  is  too  widely  known  as  a  poison,  and 
its  internal  use  is  too  greatly  feared.  In 
another  generation  it  was  extensively  used 
in  a  cough  medicine;  mixed  with  a  syrup 
** "Was  an  excellent  remedy.  But  its  use 
in  this  way  has  ceased  utterly. 

Wood  alcohol,  when  properly  reflned, 
lacks  the  very  disagreeable  smell  which 
ordinary  wood  alcohol  has.  When  thus 
refined  its  smell  is  not  only  almost  as  pleas- 
ing as  that  of  pure  or  ethyl  alcohol,  but  its 
cost  is  as  high.  If  the  Baltimore  druggists, 
therefore,  are  using  wood  alcohol  in  making 
Jamaica  ginger,  in  order  to  increase  their 
profits,  they  are  using  a  very  Impure 
product  of  what  at  its  best  is  a  poison 


Hxa»  Omcu:  PARABE,  NOflTHAMPTON. 

K btterinb  Branch  Owcj  : 
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BOSTON  HERALD. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 
VOL.  CIX,  NO.  53. 

FRIDAY,   FEB.   22,  J901. 

On  the  familiar  assumption  that  most 
men  of  genius  owe  their  inspiration  to 
their  mothers,  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Designer  Herreshoff's  mother 
is  of  peculiarly  melancholy  significance. 
She  was  In  her  ninetieth  year,  and  she 
left  seven  sons  and  two  daughters,  three 
of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter  being 
blind. 
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f BAMATIC  AN3  MUSICAL 

At  the  last  of  a  series  of  Chamber  j 
Concert  given  in  aid  of  the  Blind  School.  Eton  ji 
Avenue,  this  evening,  Miss  Amelia  Holding,  a. 
Glasgow  iadv,  whose  talents  are,  I  believe,  well, 
fcnown   in   your  city,   was  the   vocalist.      Her  { 
principal  selections  were  three  songs  by  F.  E. 
Gambogi.  which  were  accompanied  by  the  com- 
1x,3cr-»..»ong    them    a    dainty    song    entitled 
*  Littl-  Bird*  and  a  melodious  ballad.     A  Song 
o£cuW"     All  three  were  well  sung  by  Miss 

",c,f  1, f  ™m< »»J  B««tl,ovm'«  Septet,    ..- 
Se  ™1*  "  S»»U  for  vioia  and 

?      ,  ;toilv  nlaved 


WEDNESDAY.  FEBRUARY  6,  1901. 

The  Duke*of  Grafton,  K.G.,  as  President  of  th 
Blind  Society,  occupied  the  chair  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  London,  and  again  recalled,  as  he  did 
at  the  Northampton  county  meeting  last  week,  his 
long  and  intimate  service  as  equerry  to  Queen 
Victoria  for  thirty-two  years.  He  repeated  his 
regret  that  he  had  kept  no  diary  or  permanent 
record  of  the  many  gracious  and  kindly  actions 
of  which  he  had  been  witness.  .  There  was  one 
subject  not  mentioned  in  any  accounts  he  had 
seen,  which  he  .  might  refer  to — namely,  her 
Majesty's  boundless  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 
It  was  known  to  very  few,  for  her  piety  was  never 
ostentatiously  displayed,  that,  with  regard  to  any 
public  matter  in  which  her  Majesty  was  engaged, 
she  always  sought  the  blessing  of  God  in  earnest 
prayer.  The  charitable  side  of  her  nature  was 
shown  not  so  much  in  the  giving  of  doles,  to  which 
she  attached  little  importance,  as  in  visiting, 
whenever  possible,  and  making  sympathetic  in- 
quiry after  those  in  sickness  and  trouble,  whether 
they  were  the  humblest  cottagers  on  her  estates 
or  her  nearest  and  dearest  relatives. 


THE    LIVERPOOL    DAILY 
FEBRUARY    6,    1901. 

1     Colour  Blind. 

4  correspondent  writes:   -"It  is  interesting 
to  !V  pei-on  afflicted  with  the  optical 

failing  classified  fcs  '  Incomplete  partial  colour 
blindness-1  cannot  as  a  rule  distinguish  that 
prev.  touThdng   hue  purple,   and  fancies 

the  tint  to  he  that  of  a  whitish-grey.      A  mar. 
afflicted  with  this  visual  defect  would  not  mis 
take  black  for  any  other  colour,  but  ho  seldom 
has  a  true  notion  of  light  blues  and  greens  ana 
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TUESDAY,     FEBRUARY  19tk,    IW1. 
The    BUnd    of    Whitby. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  well- 
bring  of  our  blind  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  Mr  Thomas  Turnbull,  of  Airy  Hill, 
Whitby,    haa    generously    repeated    his 
gift,  made  last  year,  of  .£5,  to  be  need 
for    the    benefit    of    this    afflicted    class. 
Mrs  Rowland  has  also  again  subscribed 
a  guinea  for  use  in  the  same  way.      We 
sometimes  feai     that    welk-to-do    towns- 
people do  not  always  appreciate  the  at- 
tempts made  to  ameliorate  tlfce  condition 
of  the  blind  of  Whitby.      A  year  or  two 
ago  conaidembly  over  .£200  a  year  was 
distributed   amongst  the   blind   in      one 
form   or   another.       Since   then   several 
old  men  have  died,  but  other  oases  have 
had  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  funrts  re- 
quired are  not  easily  raised.    The  work- 
shop for  the     four  blind  basket-mafceis 
continues  to  prosper,   but      here  again 
much  has  to  be  don*.      Three  out  of  the 
four  workers  are  able  to  support  them- 
selves, because  no  deduction   is     made 
from  the  selling  price  of  the  excellent 
baskets  they  make,  on  account  of  shop 
expenses.       The  rent  alone  of  the  two 
places  amounts  to  .£35  a  year,  and  this 
POST,  has  to  be  raised  and  paid.      Orders  for 
baskets  continue  to  be  received  fiom  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and   local  trades- 
men are  evidently  finding  out  from  ex- 
perience that  the  baskets  made  by  these 
well-trained  blind  Whitby  men  are  much 
more  durable  and  cheaper  than  foreign- 
made  articles. 


rftE    MANCHESTER    EVENING   NEWS, 


FEBRUARY    6,    1901. 

HENSHAW'S  BLIND  ASYLUM. 


and   Beethoven's  Septet 

gether  with        ^^^^t^ 

Leclair,  capitadv  P^K*  Jj  SSmSH   upon 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  GOVERNORS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  oi 
Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum  was  held  in  the  Boardroom 
Deinsgafce,  this  morning,  Mr.  Ralph  Hall  presiding. 

The  Board  of  Management  reported  that  during  th< 
year  every  department  of  the  work  had  been  efficientlj 
carried  on,  and  that  the  benefits  to  the  inmates  had 
been  continued  without  stint  or  diminution.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1900,  there  were  179  inmates  on  the 
books,  of  whom  102  were  males  and  77  females.  The 
number  admitted  during  the  year  was  26,  of  whom  18 
were  males  and  8  females ;  while  the  number  who 
left  was  24-,  of  whom  16  were  males  and  8  females, 
leaving  a  total  of  181  in  the  Asylum  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  There  were  80  children  included  in  these 
figures,  of  whom  48  are  boys  and  32  girls.  The  number 
elected  during  the  year  was  28,  of  whom  26  had 
availed  themselves  of  their  election.  The  health 
throughout  the  year  had  been  satisfactory  on  the 
whole,  although  there  was  one  case  of  typhoid,  and 
one  of  scarlet  fever.  These  cases  were  removed  to 
hospital,  and  had  completel  -  recovered.  The  annual 
inspection  and  school  examination  was  held  on  the 
15th  of  May,  by  Rev.  F.  F.  Cormish,  H.M.I.  His 
report  was  as  follows :  — "  It  is  a  pleasure  to  inspect 
this  school,  although  the  punils  are  afflicted  by  the 
loss  of  sight.  Their  physical  and  mental  necessities 
are  well  attended  to.  The  discipline  and  instruction 
of  the  school  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  the 
children  answer  questions  readily  and  willingly."  The 
grant  earned  for  the  twelve  months  amounted  to 
£426.  2s.  6d.  against  £142.  6s.  3d.  for  1899,  and  the 
annual  certificate  had  been  renewed  for  50  boys  and 
41  girls. 

BELIEF  OF  OUTSIDE  BLIND. 

Much  had  been  done  in  this  department.  Grants, 
varying  in  amount,  had  been  made  in  127  cases,  and 
the  total  sum  so  expended  during  the  year  was  £870. 
7s.  Id.  Under  this  head  was  classed  the  excess  of  ex- 
penditure   over     income    in    the    outdoor    workshops 


amounting  to  £699.  14s.,  as  this  excess  mainly  arose 
through  the  payment  to  workpeople  of  a  rate  of  wages 
disproportionate  to  the  results  obtained.  The  various 
officers  had  faithfully  fulfilled  their  duties,  thus  con- 
tributing to  the  efficiency  which  prevails  throughout 
the  institution. 

OUTDOOR  WORKSHOPS. 

In  this  very  important  department  employment  was 
regular,  thus  not  only  enabling  an  afflicted  people  to 
earn  their  bread  in  a  spirit  of  independence,  but  pro- 
viding a  means  of  industriously  occupying  their  time, 
which  otherwise  would  be  spent  in  gloom  and  discon- 
tent. The  year  closed  with  38  blind  men  and  nine  blind 
women  on  the  books.  The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  these 
blind  workers  was  on  the  highest  scale  recognised  in 
the  trade,  but  in  addition  to  this  the  Board  had  made 
grants  in  the  way  of  weekly  subsidies  to  many  whose 
earnings  were  considered  insufficient  for  their  main- 
tenance. 

The  ii-dus  trial  occupations  followed  by  the 
irnates  of  the  Asylum  include  piano-tuninfr,  type- 
writing, massage,  basket  making,  chair  seating,  and 
mat  n.aking,  and  there  are  a  Braiile  library,  gymna- 
sium, and  ot'i3r  means  of  recreation,  all  of  which 
were  favourably  reported  upon. 

A   DEFICIT   BALANCE. 

It  was  reported  that  the  excess  of  expenditure  over 
income  was  £212.  16s.  lid.  There  was  £97,342  to  the 
credit  of  capital  account.  The  bequests  which  had 
fallen  in  during  the  year  amounted  to  £2.276.  10s.  4d. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Helm,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment, mo'-ed  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts. 
He  explained  ihat  though  there  was  a  small  excess  of 
expenditure  over  income  there  had  been  exceptional 
expenditure  amounting  to  £1,570  during  tho  year  in 
respect  of  grants  to  old  pupils,  outside  blind,  and 
loss  on  the  workshop.  This  was  a  very  large  amount, 
and  therefore  he  thought  the  adverse  balance  need 
not  be  considered.  The  Board  were  much  grieved  at 
the  loss  on  the  workshop  and  were  determined  to 
see  if  nothing  could  be  done  to  reduce  this  loss. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  admitted  that  the  loss  was 
enormous,  and  said  that  the  matter  had  been  con- 
stantly under  discussion. 

Mr  James  Hall  seconded  the  proposition,  but 
criticised  the  increased  expenditure. 

The  proposition  was  adopted,  and  it  was  further 
resolved  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Gibb,  seconded  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Hibbert,  that  the  Earl  of  Derbv,  Earl  Egerton 
o<i  Tatton,  Sir  Humphrey  F.  de  Trafford,  Bart.,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester,  and  the  Mayor  of  Salford 
oe  requested  to  assume  the  office  of  patrons;  that  the 
Earl  of  Derby  be  appointed  president  for  the  ensuing 
year;  that  Mr.  F.  Piatt-Higgins,  M.P.,  be  appointed 
vice-president;  and  that  in  addition  to  the  president 
and  vice-president  and  the  honorary  auditors  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  be  elected  as  the  Board  of  Management 
to  superintend  and  direct  the  general  business  of  the 
charity  for  the  ensuing  year:— Mr.  James  Gibb,  Mr. 
Alderman  John  Grantham,  Mr.  James  Hall,  Mr.  John 
F.  Haworth,  Mr.  S.  L.  Helm,  Captain  J.  C.  Hobbs 
Mr.  J.  Galloway  Meller,  Mr.  W.  M.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Coun- 
cillor John  Royle,  Mr.  Thomas  Bymer,  and  Mr.  C.  H 
Scott;  and  further,  that  Mr.  James  Hall,  Mr.  John  F. 
Haworth.  and  Mr.  James  Gibb  be  elected  members  of 
the  Chapel  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  that 
J.  W.  Stenhouse,  M.B.  Edin.,  and  M.B.C.S.  Eng.  be 
appointed  surgeon-in-ordinary. 

1  gtwmtU  gaihj  pader, 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  7,  1901. 

Defective  Eyesight. 

The  "  Lancet "  makes  rather  a  surprising  sug- 
gestion    It  proposes  that  the  eyesight  of  every 
cnild  admitted  to  an  elementary  school  shall 
be  properly  tested.     It  seems  that  the  London 
.School  Board  recently  had  the  eyes  of  all  the 
children  attending  its  schools  subjected   to  a 
rough  test,  with  very  interesting  results.     Out 
of  a  total  of  338,920  pupils  whose  eves  were 
examined,  259,523  were  passed  as  having  good 
distance  vision,   whilst  the  parents  of  79167 
pupils  were  notified  that  their  children  were 
suffering  from  "serious  defective  vision,"  and 
should  be  taken  to  an  oculist  without  delay 
One  noteworthy  fact  brought  out  by  the  exami- 
na  ion  was  that  the   large  percentage  of  cases 
of  bad  sight  occurred  in  the  schools  situated  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  Metropolis        The 
eyesight  of  the  children  hailing  from  the  more 
open  or  suburban  districts  of  the  city    on  the 
oOier  hand,  was  distinctly  above   the  average 
The  '"ference  is    of  course,   that  the  eyesight 
of  London    children    varies     inversely  to  the 
;  density  of  the  houses,  and  the  "Lancet"  quot 
|  tins     in    support    of    Dr    Brudenell    Cartel 
I  hypothesis  that  the  vision  of  town-dwellers  is 
weak   owing  to   the   eye    having  little  Oppor- 
I  tunity   of  being  exercised  in  distant    vision 


This  theory,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  has  re- 
ceived striking  confirmation  from  South  Africa. 
It  has  been  stated  again  and  again  that  one 
of  the  disadvantages  under  which  our  troops 
have  suffered  has  been  the  superior  vision  of 
the  Boers,  which,  of  course,  could  only  be 
attributed  to  their  free  and  open  air  life  on 
iiie  veldt. 


THE 
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FRIDAY,  February  8th,   1901. 


ALL  ABOUT  TEE  BLIND. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson,  who  edits  "The  Blind","  is  also 
the  secretary  of  the  Gardner  Trust  for  the  Blind, 
and  in  that  capacity  obtains  much  information,  the 
diffusion  of  which  amongst  the  blind  and  their  friends? 
must  greatly  benefit  the  cause.  Moreover,  Mr.  Wilson 
is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  work.  He  knew 
the  late  Dr.  Armitage,  and  laboured  with  him  for 
the  good  of  this-  afflicted'  class,  and  is  fully  posst 
by  what  is  called  amongst  the  blind  "  the  Armitage 
spirit."  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  from 
the  very  first  the  magazine  has  been  a  great  suci 
The  current  number  is  fully  equal  to  its  predecessors. 
and  contains  much  interesting  matter.  The  editor 
often  gives  instances  of  blind  men  who  have  atta 
success  in  spite  of  their  affliction — perhaps  in  some 
cases  owing  to  their  affliction.  There  has  lately  died 
at  Oxford  Mr.  W.  H.  Charsley,  M.A.  He  went  to 
Oxford  in  the  forties,  and  during  his  University  career 
wag  rendered  blind  through  an  accident.  He,  how- 
ever, went  on  with  his  course,  and  took  Fourth  Class 
Honours  both  in  classics  and  mathematics.  He  Waa 
the  head  of  a  private  hall,  and  was  most  successful 
as  a  private  tutor  for  the  pass  school*-.  There  will 
soon  be  quite  a  number  of  blind  clergymen  and  minis- 
ters. The  Rev.  R.  C.  Swayne  lias  just  been  orckineJ 
priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

Miss  Green,  who  has  for  fourteen  years  been  a 
teacher  of  the  blind  under  the  School  Board  of  Lou- 
don, ceased  work  last  Christmas.  When  she  com- 
menced work  there  were  thirty  children  and  two 
teachers,  and  when  she  relinquished  her  work  there 
were  220  children  under  fourteen  blind  teachers.  In- 
teresting accounts  are  given  of  pupils  at  Norwood  and 
Nottingham  who  havs  passed  various  musical  and 
other  examinations. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Worcester  Blind  Col- 
lege is  at  last  to  receive  a  permanent  home  of  its 
own.  Miss  Eliza.  Warrington,  of  Malvern  Wells,  has 
ever  been  a  generous  friend  of  the  college,  and  gome 
time  since  gave  a  beautiful  site  of  about  four  acres. 
Now  she  has  undertaken  to  pay  for  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings.  These  are  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  about  twenty-five  students,  but  are  so  arranged 
that  extensions  can  be  made  if  found  necessary. 

Following  the  examples  set  by  schools  for  the 
sighted,  such  as  Charterhouse  and  Christ's  Hospital. 
St.  George's  School  for  the  Blind  is  emigrating  into 
the  country.  A  site  containing  18  acres  has  been 
secured  at  I/eatherhead.  Building  operations  are  to 
begin  immediately,  and  a  large  number  of  trees  are 
being  planted  on  the  estate.  Doubtless  the  health  of 
the  pupils'  will  greatly  benefit  by  this  change  from 
the  fogs  of  South  London  to  the  breezes  of  Leatlitr 
head.  The  blind  have  again  to  thank  Messrs.  Stainsby 
and  Wayne  for  -an  invention,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  account :  — 

"  It  may  be  interesting  to  those  type- writers,  who 
are  deaf  as  well  as  blind,  and,  alas!  there  are  many 
thus  doubly  afflicted,  to  know  that  an  attachment  can 
bo  fixed  on  their  machines  at  a  small  cost  to  indicate 
the  end  of  the  lines  in  the  place  of  the  bell  which  they 
cannot  hear.  This  attachment  consists,  of  a  wire,  so 
bent  and  arranged  that  it  falls  upon  the  fingers  at  the 
point  where  the  bell  would  ring,  no  matter  on  what 
part  of  the  key-board  the  hands  may  be." 

Mr.  Stainsby  is  one  of  the  very  foremost  men 
amongst  the  managers  of  blind'  institutions.  The 
Birmingham  Institution,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  i^ 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  This  institution  makes 
continuous  and  rapid  progress.  Its  sale*  list  Novem- 
l>er   amounted   to    no   less  limn    £648.    and  exceeded 
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thoati  of  anjT  previous  month  by  £112.  More  hands 
have  been  taken  on  in  the  mat  department,  and  a 
new  trade  for  girls  developed  in  making  Manilla  cases 
for  gas  cylinders.  A  special  needle  has  been  intro- 
duced for  the  girl?,  who  can  earn  from  9s.  to  lis. 
8d.  a  week  by  tliis  industry-.  We  wish  there  were 
more  managers  of  blind  institution.?  possessed  of  in- 
telligence and  enterprise  like  Mr.   Stainsbr. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  smarting  of  a  workshop  at 
North  Shields  on  sound  principles.  Only  goods  made 
by  the  blind  are  offered  in  the  sale  i-oom.  it  is  strange 
that  more  interest  is  not  taken  in  Durham  and  North- 
umberland in  work  amongst  the  blind.  Only  recently 
we  were  shocked  to  find  that  in  such  an  important 
and  prosperous  town  as  Stockton  there  is  no  society 
for  visiting  and  assisting  the  blind. 

We  have  before  referred  lo  the  library  which  is 
being  formed  at  Oxford  for  the  use  of  blind  under-v 
graduates.  It  grows  apace.  Recently  there  have  been 
added  the  following  works,  viz.  : — Pope's  Essay  on 
Man  and  on  Criticism  and  Universal  Prayer,  in  one 
volume  ;  Wakeman's  History  cf  the  Christian  Church  ; 
Maine's  Ancient  Law,  and  four  volumes  of  Butler's 
Analogy;  Holland's  Jurisprudence,  Vols.  2  and  3; 
Prose  and  Verse  Extracts ;  Justinian's  De  Comtra- 
henda  Emptione ;  and  the  remaining  three  volumes 
of  Jevons's  Logic.  The  mere  enumeration  of  such 
hooks  tells  its  own  tale,  and  shows  what  Braille  is 
doing  for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind." 

The  readers  of  this  column  know  how  we  have  for 
many  long  years  consistently  advocated  the  adoption 
of  the  Saxon  system  of  looking  after  old  pupils.  It 
is.  therefore,  with  much  pleasure  that  we  note  the 
fact  that  Mr.  H.  Wade  Deacon,  of  Liverpool,  has 
issued  a  circular  appealing  for  support  to  carry  out  the 
system  in  connection  with  the  Liverpool  Institution. 
He  has  already  received  a  large  sum  for  this  purpose. 

The  editor  announces  that  he  has  received  a  few 
copies  of  a  n-imphlet  describing  the  noble  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Brantford,  Ontario,  and  will  forward 
one  on  application.  We  applied,  and  have  found  it 
so  interesting  that  we  propose  to  deal  with  it  on  a 
future  occasion.  In  the  treatment  of  the  blind  we  can 
learn  much  from  Canada. 

Sheffield  has  been  fortunate  in  having  had  many 
benefactors  of  the  blind  amongst  her  citizens.  Last 
September  four  "  Overend "  cottages  were  opened. 
They  cost  £1,870,  and  contain  apartments  for  six 
families,  and  in  addition  some  bedrooms  for  the 
accommodation  of  blind  children  unable  to  return  home 
in  the  holidays.  There  is  enough  land  to  erect  a 
similar  set  of  cottages  when  more  funds  are  forth- 
coming. We  have  often  been  surprised  that  the  com- 
mittees of  our  blind  institutions  do  not  use  some  of 
their  funds  for  building  cottages  for  blind  workmen 
and  their  families. 

At  Bradford  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  extend 
the  premises,  and  negotiations  have  been  entered  into 
for  the  purchase  of  the  adjoining  property.  There 
have  been  great  improvements  in  the  management  at 
Bradford  of  late,  and  the  true  spirit  is  shown  by  Mr. 
Priestley,  the  manager,  who  knows  what  good  work 
the  blind  can  do  when  properly  trained. 

Like  most  editors  of  magazines,  Mr.  Wilson  keeps 
his  best  thing  until  the  last.  This  is  the  address  of 
Ur.  Campbell,  which  was  read  for  him  at  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  the  Blind,  held  in  Paris  last 
August.  By  the  courtesy  of  Monsieur  de  la  Size- 
ranne,  to  whom  the  great  success  of  that  conference 
was  mainly  due,  we  had  received  the  French  version 
of  this  fine  address.  The  readers  of  "The  Blind" 
now  have  it  "  in  the  language  Shakespeare  spake."  We 
hope  it  will  be  circulated  in  both  languages  in  pamph- 
let form  in  Kurope,  the  United  Kingdom,  our  colonies, 
and  America.  We  knew  what  an  admirable  prose 
style  Dr.  Campbell  possessed,  not  only  in  what  is 
intended  for  the  public  but  also  in  his  private  corre- 
spondence, but  in  our  opinion  this  is  the  best  bit  of 
work  he  has  ever  done.  Milton  once  wrote  a  great 
Tractate  on  Education,  and  as  we  read  Dr.  Campbell's 
address  we  were  irresistibly  reminded  of  Milton,  whose 
letter  is  generallj  supposed  to  bo  the  foundation  upon 
which  our  public  school  >\  item  is  built.  He  began  a3 
follows:  "  Brief  1  shall  endeavour  to  be;  for  that 
which  1  have  to  say,  assuredly  this  nation  hath 
extreme  need  should  be  done  sooner  than  s]>oken."  ! 
Similarly  the  Principal  of  the  Boyal  Normal  College 
strikes  his  keynote  with: — "Blind  children  have  the 
same,   claim  upon  the  public    for   education   as  seeing 


children,  and  their  needs  are  greater;  the  public  owes 
its  blind  children  the  opportunities  for  such  a  thorough 
practical  education  as  will  fit  them  to  become  useful, 
happy  citizens."     Then,  from  the  beginning  Dr.  Camp- 
bell describes  such  an  education,   one  which    we  are 
glad  to  know,  is  in  the  main  obtainable  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College.     The  address  is  divided  into  sections 
and  each  section  is  thoroughly,  although  briefly    deal 
with.     We  have  only  space  for  mentioning  a  few  of 
these    divisions,   such    as     " national    responsibility, 
«•  teachers,"  "  inertia  of  blind  children,"     mental  train- 
ing,"   "playground,"    "physical    education      &c.    &c. 
A?  to   phyS  training,   Doctor   Campbell  has  the 
following :— a  The  education  and  trannng  of  the  blind, 
whether  literary,  diuacal.   or  mechanical,  will  not  be 
crowned  with  practical  success  unless  it  is   based  on 
a.   thorough    system   of  physical   development.     As  a 
class  thev  are  timid,  awkward,  and  helpless    and  their 
surroundings  do  not  favour  the  development  of  manly 
character.       Energy,    indomitable    courage,    and  that 
fixed  determination  which   cairfes  men   over   all  diffi- 
culties,   are   usually   wanting.     .     .     .     Our   aim    has 
been  to  discover  and  arrange  suitable  games  and  out- 
door sports  which  will  offer  irresistible  attractions  to 
the  blind."     Only  those  who   have  visited  the  Royal 
Normal   College  can   undwstand  how  thoroughly  this 
precept  1-=  turned  into  practice.     The  eollege  has  one 
of  the  ve^-y  finest  gymnasiums  to  be  found  in  Europe, 
pisndid  swimming  bath,   skating  rink,  a  lake  with 
boats  for  the  pupils  to  learn  rowing,  a  cycle  track, 

&c.   &c. 

We  have  not  space  to  notice  more  of  this  great 
address  or  refer  t»  the  splendid  library  of  Braille 
books  which  the  college  possesses. .  or  its  five  organs 
and  100  pianos.  We  hope,  however,  that  all  teachers 
of  the  blind  will  read  the  address  for  themselves.  Dr. 
Campbell  refers  gracefully  and  gratefully  to  the  gene- 
rous gifts  of  the  late  Dr.  Armitage  and  to  those  of 
the  Armitage  family,  and  concludes  as  follows:  — 
'•  Without  Dr.  Armitage,  the  Royal  Normal  College 
would  never  have  been  founded." — A.  H. 
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ivEcrrRE  ox  tuk  Blixd. — Last  evening,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  M'Cheyne  Literary  Society, 
Mr  C.  MaodonaJd.  manager  of  the  Blind  In- 
stitution, gave  a  '•Historical  Educational  Sketch" 
on  the  blind.  Mr  A.  Douglas  presided.  After 
giving  interesting  statistics  of  the  blind  of  various 
countries  in  Europe,  and  discussing  the  causes 
that  contribute  to  the  calamity  of  blindness,  he 
stated  that  although  many  attempts  had  been 
made  all  down  the  centuries  for  the  instruction 
of  the  class  it  was  only  in  1784  that  the  first 
school  for  the  blind  was  founded.  The  lecturer 
then  proceeded  to  illustrate  some  of  the  old 
methods  adopted,  all  of  which  had  long  ceased 
to  be  of  any  practical  utility.  The  Moon  and 
Braii'.e  types  had  for  long  held  the  field,  and 
the  former  is  now  rapidly  being  discarded, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  young.  An  interest- 
ing sketch  of  Louis  Braille,  the  inventor  of  the 
system  bearing  his  name,  and  now  all  but  uni- 
versally adopted,  followed.  Mr  Macdonaid  also 
discussed  a  number  of  interesting  topics,  in- 
cluding "How  the  Blind  See  and  Dream," 
memory,  walking,  sense  of  touch.  Ac.  A 
number  of  blind  pupils  from  the  Institution  illus- 
trated the  s-^stem  of  education  carried  on  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  the  books  and  ap- 
pliances in  use  wpre  on  view.  The  lecture  was 
listened  to  with  interest  throughout,  and  the 
meeting  was  closed  with  the  customary  votes 
of  thanks. 


A  special  to  the  dailies  on  this  coast 
announces  that  Orris  Benson,  "deaf  and 
blind  from  infancy,  never  heard  the  strains 
of  music  until  last  Thursday  afternoon." 
The  dispatch  then  goes  on  to  say: 

In  the  presence  of  several  of  New  York's 
most  distinguished  aurists  Orris  Benson 
clamped  to  his  head  a  device  like  that  an 
attendant  wears  in  a  telephone  exchange, 
and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  a  new  world 
had  opened  to  the  boy.  For  the  first  time 
since'  babyhood  he  was  hearing  and  actu- 
ally repeating  audibly  after  his  instructor 
such  simple  words  as  "mamma,"  "papa," 
"hello,"  "horse"  and  "house."  Orris 
Benson,  at  the  age  when  most  boys  go  to 
college,  was  learning  to  lisp  the  language 
of  the  nursery. 

The  instrument  thus  described  is  one 
invented  not  long  ago  by  an  Alabama 
scientist.  It  has  been  in  use  for  a  year 
past  in  some  of  the  eastern  schools,  its 
chief  value  being  that  it  serves  the  purpose 
of  an  ear-trumpet  better  than  an  ear- 
trumpet  does.  The  extravagant  nature  of 
the  report  quoted  above  can  be  seen  by 
noting  that  the  boy  knew  instantly  the 
words  spoken  to  him!  Even  assuming 
that  the  instrument  is  all  that  the  dispatch 
indicates,  how  would  it  be  possible  for  a 
child  who  had  never  learned  speech  to 
know  immediately  how  to  use  his  vocal 
powers  even  if  his  hearing  were  entirely 
restored?  The  plain  facts  are  these:  The 
akoulalion,  as  it  is  called,  gives  promise 
of  being  the  most  efficient  aid  to  hear- 
ing yet  devised,  and  in  consequence  it  will 
doubtless  be  found  valuable  in  the 
instruction  of  semi-deaf  pupils,  though 
even  for  this  purpose  we  have  not  seen  it 
praised  very  highly  by  those  who  are 
making  a  test  of  its  value  in  the  class- 
room. 
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Rev  Henry  N.  Couden,  tbe  blind  Chap- 
lain of  the  House,  is  always  TP*  to  the 
Capitol  by  bis  wife.  Just  before  noon 
e*ch  day  the  venerable  pair  come  along 
East  Capitol  street  arm  in  arm.  mere 
I  is  nothing  about  Mr.  Couden  to  in- 
dicate that  he  is  blind.  He  is ,  spright- 
ly despite  bis  age.  Mrs.  Couden  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
benevolent-looking  women  in  Washing- 
ton She  is  a  devoted  attendant  on  her 
gausband,  who  seems  perfectly  happy, 
T**cmte  his  afflictions. 

Fro.  '      :    y 
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PECUl^R  AFFLICTION 
BUND  IN  ONE  NIGHT. 


.Miss  Helen  Lawton,  who  resides  in 
the  Wilcox  place  on  Berlin  avenue,  has 
met  with  a  sudden  and  severe  affliction. 
Upon  awakening  a  few  morningls  ago 
-he  found  that  one  eye  was  perfectly 
blind.  The  sudden  affliction  was  a 
ij4^at  shock  to  her. 

Miss  I.awton  ha-  consulted  Dr.  Swain 
of  New  Haven,  the  eye  specialist,  He 
says  that  the  blindness  was  caused  by  a 
S^emmorbage  of  the  retina. 
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Which 


Would     You  Rather   Be 
Deaf  or  Blind? 


Here  is  a  subject  for  debate  by  clubs, 
or  by  tbe  widespread  debating  societies 
known  as  "breakfast  tables." 

It  seems  to  us  curious  that  there 
should  be  any  doubt  concerning  the 
question  propounded.  But  investiga- 
tion shows  that  such  doubt  does   exist. 

Many  a  man  will  tell  you  that  he 
would  rather  be  blind,  and  hear  what 
is  said  around  him,  than  lose  bis  hear- 
ing and  continue  to  see. 

Presumably  the  choice  would  depend 
on  the  mental  make  up  of  the  person 
choosing. 

The  man  accustomed  to  look  inside 
of  his  own  mind  for  resources  and  for 
interest  would,  we  should  say,  not  find 
deafness  a  hopeless  curse. 

The  deaf  man  v/ith  sight  can  read 
and  compel  the  greatest  minds  of  every 
age  to  talk  to  him. 

He  can  concentrate  his  thoughts  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places,  for  there  is 
none  of  the  world's  distracting  racket 
to  divert  him. 


The  blind  man  is  shut  out  from  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and,  greatest  loss 
of  all,  he  is  unable  to  study  the  won- 
ders of  the  universe  as  spread  out  in 
the  heavens  at  night.  He  finds  himself 
limited  to  his  own  thoughts  and  to  the 
idle  talk  of  those  around  him. 

Is  there  not  in  the  marvels  of  one  sun- 
set more  inspiration  than  in  all  the 
talk  of  a  hundred  men? 

Is  there  not  in  the  study  of  a   young  . 
child's  face  more  to  be  learned  than  in 
much  empty  conversation? 

The  greatest  curse  of  deafness  is  that 
it  shuts  us  out  from  the  wonderful   in- 1 
spiration  of  music.     But  we  consider j 
this  loss  more  easily   borne  than  ina-  j 
bility  to  improve  the  mind  with   study 
of  the  visible  universe. 


Talk  this  subject  over  with  your 
friends.  You  will  find  it  better  worth 
discussing  than  the  chances  of  rain  or 
snow,  or  other  of  life's  trivialties. 


The  power  of  the  human  mind  is 
shown  most  vividly  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  great  men  whose  genius  has 
surmounted  the  horrible  affliction  of 
deafness  or  blindness. 

Homer  was  blind,  Beethoven  was 
stone  deaf. 

Milton  was  blind  when  he  wrote 
"Paradise  Lost."  What  could  physi- 
cal sight  have  added  to  his  marvelous 
mental  vision? 

Of  himself  he  says,  "Wisdom  atone 
entrance,  quite  shut  out."  But  the 
affliction  which  would  utterly  destroy 
mediocrity  adds  fire  and  purpose  to 
Milton's  genius: 


so  mucn  the  rather,  thou  celestial  [light,  shine 

inward, 
And  the  mind,  through  all  its  powers  irradiate. 
There  plant  eyes  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  inorUl  sight. 


All  history  of  pathos  since  the  world 
began  fails  to  match  the  story  of 
Beethoven's  affliction.  One  of  the 
three  greatest  being  born  on  earth,  he 
was  fated  never  to  hear  except  within 
his  brain,  and  through  his  inward 
sense  of  harmony,  the  greatest  works 
of  his  genius. 

For  earth 's  greatest  picture  of  pathos, 
study  this  scene. 

Beethoven's  genius  had  culminated 
in  the  production  of  his  two  greatest 
works.  A  magnificent  ovation  was 
prepared  for  the  master  who  has  given 
euch  happiness  to  the  mind.  I 

A  vast  assemblage  was  gathered  to- 
gether, Beethoven,  the  deaf  genius, 

WAS  TO  CONDUCT. 

The  moving  baton  in  his  hands  does 
not  guide  the  musicians.  His  noble 
forehead  is  wrinkled  deeply,  his  gaze 
fixed  on  the  leading  violinist  before 
him.  The  "leader"  hears  not  a  sound 
of  his  own  marvelous  music,  and  he 
"leads"  by  watching  the  bowing  of  the 
violinist  who  interprets  his  work. 

Applause  shakes  the  building.  The 
thousands  of  spectators  stand  in  their 
seats,  waving  their  arms,  shouting, 
cheering.  Not  a  sound  is  heard  by  the 
author  of  all  the  excitement.  He  looks 
straight  ahead,  unconscious  that  fran- 
tic admiration  has  drowned  the  sound 
of  the  music.  A  woman  advances,  turns 
Beethoven  gently  round,  that  his  eyes 
may  behold  the  tribute  of  admiration 
to  his  genius. 

He  beholds  thousands  of  men  and  wo- 
men in  tears,  called  forth  by  sympathy 
for  his  affliction. 

Lst  that  scene  move  your  sympathy 
— but  let  it  also  save  you  from  possible 
affliction, 

HOW  BEETHOVEN  BECAME  DEAF— CARE 
OF  YOUR  EARS. 
One  piece  of  carelessness  made   Bee- 
thoven deaf    and    filled  his  life   with 
sorrow. 

After  violent  exercise  he  sat  with  his 
ear  near  an  open  window.  Cold  and 
inflammation  resulted,  and  he  was  soon 
hopelessly  deaf. 

Bear  in  mind  that  similar  danger 
threatens  all  of  us  at  all  times  under 
similar  conditions. 

You  may  see  some  foolish  young  man 
racing  to  catch  his  ferry  boat. 

He  catches  it  and  stands  in  a  cold 
wind  on  the  front  deck.  His  coat  col- 
lar is  turned  up,  and  he  thinks  he  is 
safe  from  cold.  Bi't  his  ears  are  wide 
open  and  the  icy  draught  strikes  full 
upon  the  delicate  membrane  of  the 
drum. 

He  thinks  he  is  as  safe  from  cold  in 
his  ears  as  from  cold  in  his  hair.  He 
is  foolish. 

We  ask  you  to  remember  that  after 
hard  exercise  your  weakest  spot  is  the 
inside  of  your  ear. 


^™ 
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It  is  a  good  thin?  to    gat     fresh   air. 
But  if  you  are  warm  from  runaing   or 
room  sitting  in  a  hot  office,   keep  your^ 
hands  over  your  ears  for  a  few  minute3. 
Let  yourself  cool    off   before  exposing 
the  ear  passages  to  sudden  cold. 

If  you  do  this,  this  editorial  will  be 
of  some  use,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
written  it.— Editorial  in  N.  Y.  Evening 
Journal. 

The  West  Virginia  Tablet 
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7 he  BLnd    is    the    title    of  a  magazine 
just    received     from     the     publisher     iu 
Loudon.  The  editor,  Mr.  Henry  J,  Wilson 
H<u.  Secy,  of  some  English    society     for 
the  promotion  of  usual    knowledge    con- 
cerning the  blind,  asks  for  the  reports  of 
the  various  institutions  of    the    country, 
and  gives  iu  his     little     periodical     much 
interesting  infoimation  about  the    coimii 
tions  for  the  blind   in   England.      In   this 
number  he  publishes  iu  full  the    paper  of 
Dr.  F.   J.  Campbell  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  and  Academy  of   vlusic,    London, 
England,    read  at    the    Paris  Exposition 
last  Mil). a  i-r.      1  n  ake  hu  cxcupt  or  two, 
fr   in  this    paper       Fust  on    tuning  as  an 
occupation  for  the  Blind. 

■'Pianofort  tuuiug  is  in  excellent  em. 
ployjmvnt  for  the  blind,  and  oiu  in  which 
they  have  certain  advantages.  Many  can 
be  trained  to  become  successful  pianofort 
tuners,  when  they  have  reached  au  age 
tiiat  renders  pr  ifeision  il  training  imp  >ssi- 
ble.  The  Blind  vvtio  wish  to  succeed  as 
pi  an  >f  irt  tuners  in  ist  not  despise  the 
drudgery  of  sm.ll  details;  Tney  must 
serve  a  regular  apprenticeship  and  tit 
themselves  for  practical  business;  they 
must  wmk  a  number  of  hours  daily 
(under  suitable  tuition)  for  several  years  " 
"Eveu  if  a  good  ear  and  other  requi- 
sites are  possessed,  long  tuition  is  neces 
saiy  to  bring  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and 
wrist  under  control.  We  hid  just  in'ro- 
dotted  the  use  of  Saudow's  new  grip  dumb 
bells,  and  it  is  proving  of  yreat  practical 
utility  in  strengthening  the  baud.-,  ami 
fjugers. 

"A  blintl  man  who  would  be  a  success- 
ful pianofort  tuner,  must  be  intelligent 
polite,  businesslike,  neat  in  his  dress, 
and  personal  appearance,  easy  in  his 
movements,  and  fiee  fioin  disagreeable 
habits.  Ttchnical  training  sh"til  I  begin 
as  early  as  possible.  VIechanical  skill  is 
indispensable.  The  ability  t>  do  lm-ht 
repairs  satisfactorily,  often  settl.-s  the 
question  of  employment.  The  timer 
should  be  able  to  use  his  right  and  left 
hand  equally  well,  and  be  skilful  with  the 
lever- hammer.  Rapidity  of  execution  is 
i  .  less  important  than  good  work.  It  is 
aosolutely  essential  that  they  should  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  variety 
of  instruments  both  of  home  and  foreign 
manufacture.  It  is  easy  to  teat  h  a  blind 
lad  to  turn  a  tuning  bun  ner,  or  recog- 
nize the  pitch  of  a  note,  but  to  bring  him 
up  to  the  standard  in  thest  essentails, 
which  are    requisite  to  success,     requires 


constaut  and  unwearied  supervision.      He 
must  be  as  diligent,  energetic,  an  I  perse-  ! 
vering  as     the    seeing     apprentice,     ano" 
willing  to  giveu  even  more  time  for    the  ! 
necessary    preparation.     The  perfunctory 
work  of  blind  pupils    who  merely   linger 
two  or  three   hours  daily  over    a    piano, 
accomplishes  very   little    towards    tilting 
them  for  business.      After    a  careful    ex- 
amination,  every     duly     qualified     tuner 
should  be  furnished  with  a  certificate,  and 
tu  ters  *h  .  ca.iuot  take  the   re  |  nred    ex- 
amination ought  not  to     be    allowed     to 
be  allowed  to  impose    upon     the    public* 
Pianofort  tuning  will  cease  to  be  a    good 
and  successful  employment  for  the  Blind, 
unless    the  work  is  thoroughly   and    sue. 
i  cessfully  carried  out." 

Dr.  Campbell  has  iu  his    great    institu- 
]  tiou  about  oue  hundred     pianos    tor     the 
I  use  of  the  school  and  five  oigans,  and  the 
rest  of  his  beautiful  equipment  is  on  the 
i  same  large  scale.      He  is  an  American,  and 
well  known   iu    our     covuntious      of     the 
instruct,  is  of  the  blind,  winch  he  some- 
tunes  atteuds.      He  is  a  native  of  Tennes- 
see. 

Dr.  Campbell,  though  totally  blind, 
when  he  visited  Switzerland  a  few  years 
ago,  climbed  Mont  Blauc  with  his  party, 
niitl  acceuded  just  as  lar  as  any  of  the 
company,  a  feat  un parallelled,  I  believe, 
it,  the  annals  of  the  blind.  He  is  an 
athlete  himself,  and  encourages  all  manly 
I  exercises  at  the  college  of  which  he  is  the 
head.  This  institution  is  unlike  ours  in 
that  it  is  wholly  supported  entirely  by  the 
liber  ihties  of  the  people,  the  uobles  and 
prinets  of  the  realm  largely  maintain  the 
school. 

William  W.  Davenport,  the  blind  mil- 
lionaire of  Greenfield,  to  whom  attention 
has  recently  been  drawn  by  the  contesting 
of  a  will  from  which  he  was  to  derive  a 
residuary  legacy  estimated  at  $40,000,  is  in 
his  way  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  man 
im  the  State.  He  never  had  the  common 
advantage  of  eyesight,  but  starting  as  a 
poor  boy  built  up  by  his  own  efforts  a  for- 
tune of  nearly  $100,000.  His  determination 
and  shrewdness  so  impressed  his  uncle, 
who  lived  to  old  age  in  Deerfield  in  sup- 
posed poverty,  but  was  found,  after  his 
death,  to  be  possessed  of  something  like  a 
million,  that  William  was  made  almost  his 
sole  heir.  He  is  considered  the  best  judge 
of  horses,  sheep  and  cattle  in  western  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


BLIND  PEDLER_HAD  MONEY. 

Sent,  with  His  Wife,  to  the  Home  Farm 

in  Worcester,  Was  Found  to  Be 

Worth  at  Least  $3200. 

[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 

WORCESTER,  Feb.  24,  1901.  Michael 
Feeney,  a  blind  pedler,  who  gives  his 
residence  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  his 
wife  were  taken  to  the  home  farm 
this  afternoon.  When  searched  at  the 
institution,  currency,  a  certified  check 
and  bank  books  to  the  value  of  $3200 
wera  found  in  the  pockets  of  Feeney's 
clothes. 

Feeney  claims  that  one  time  he  was 
a  prosperous  veterinarian  in  Syracuse, 
and  became  blind  by  a  cut  in  one  eye 
inflicted  by  a  knife  with  which  he  had 
been  operating  upon  a  horse.  He  and 
his  wife  came  to  Worcester  about  a 
week  ago  from  Boston. 

Since  they  nave  been  in  Worcester 
the  attention  of  the  police  has  been  di- 
rected toward  them,  through  the  con- 
dition of  the  woman.  She  was  poorly 
clad  and  gave  evidence  of  physical 
weakness.  Investigation  today  showed 
that  she  was  unable  to  walk,  yet  for 
some  time  she  has  been  leading  her 
husband  about  the  streets,  while  he 
sold  lead  pencils  and  other  small  wares. 

The  man.  objected  to  going  to  the 
Home  farm,  but  said  he  had  no  money 
to  care  for  himself  or  wife.  Supt 
Thomas  T.  Schouler  has  charge  of  the 
bank  books  and  money,  and  will  hold 
them  to  Insure  payment  for  proper 
nourishment  and  care  for  Mrs.  Feeney. 

-    -  - 
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Occupation   for  the   Illiiicl. 

Another  avenue  of  usefulness  has 
been  opened  recently  to  the  blind,  in 
the  constantly  increasing  popularity 
of  massage  as  treatment  for  disease. 
A  movement  has  been  begun  in  Lon- 
don to  establish  a  training  school  in 
massage  for  the  blind,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  raise  funds  to  secure  rooms 
later  in  some  central  situation,  where 
patients  could  go  for  treatment  by  the 
blind  masseurs  and  masseuses.  A  few 
who  have  been  trained  have  acquired 
a  high  degree  of  skill. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  HOARD 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum, 
Old  Trafford,  met.  yesterday  in  the  Boardroom,  Deans- 
gate.       Mr.  Ralph  Hall  presided. 

The  Board  of  Management  reported  thai  during  the 
year  every  department  of  the  work  had  been  efficiently 
carried  on.  and  that  the  benefits  to  the  inmates  had 
been  continued  without  stint  or  diminution.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1900,  there  were  179  inmates  on  the 
book's,  of  whom  102  were  males  and  77  females.  The 
number  admitted  during  the  year  was  26.  of  whom  18 
were  males  and  8  females;  while  the  number  who 
left  was  24,  of  whom  16  were  malts  and  8  females, 
leaving  a  total  of  181  in  the  Asylum  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  There  were  80  children  included  in  these 
figures,  of  whom  48  was  boys  and  52  girls.  The  number 
elected  during  the  year  was  28,  of  whom  26  had 
availed  themselves  of  their  election.  The  health 
throughout  the  year .  had  been  satisfactory  on  the 
whole,  although  there  was  one  case  of  typhoid  and 
one  of  scarlet  fever.  These  cases  were  removed  to 
hospital,  and  there  had  been  complete  recovery.  The 
annual  inspection  and  school  examination  was  held  on  the 
15th  of  May,  by  Rev.  F.  F.  Cormish,  H.M.I.  His 
report  was  as  follows: — "It  is  a  pleasure  to  inspect 
this  school,  although  the  pumls  are  afflicted  by  the 
loss  of  sight.  Their  physical  and  mental  necessities 
are  well  attended  to.  The  discipline  and  instruction 
of  the  school  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  the 
children  answer  questions  readily  and  willingly."  The 
grant  earned  for  the  twelve  months  amounted  to 
£426.  2s.  6d.  against  £442.  6s.  3d.  for  1899,  and  the 
annual  certificate  had  been  renewed  for  50 
boys  and  41  girls.  Much  had  been  done 
for  the  relief  of  the  outside  blind.  Grants, 
varying  in  amount,  had  been  made  in  127  cases,  and 
the  total  sum  so  expended  during  the  year  was  £870. 
7s.  Id.  Under  this  head  was  classed  the  excess  of  ex- 
penditure over  income  in  the  outdoor  workshops 
amounting  to  £699.  14s..  as  this  excess  mainly  arose 
through  the  payment  to  workpeople  of  a  rate  of  wages 
disproportionate  to  the  results  obtained.  The  various 
officers  had  faithfully  fulfilled  their  duties,  thus  con- 
tributing to  the  efficiency  which  prevails  throughout 
the  institution.  In  the  important  department 
of  out-door  workshops  employment  was  tegular, 
thus  not  only  enabling  an  afflicted  people  to 
earn  their  bread  in  a  spirit  of  independence,  but  pro- 
viding a  means  of  industriously  occupying  their  time, 
which  otherwise  would  be  spent  in  gloom  and  discon- 
tent. The  year  closed  with  38  blind  men  and  nine  blind 
women  on  the  books.  The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  these 
blind  workers  was  on  the  highest  scale  recognised  in 
the  trade,  but  in  addition  to  this  the  Board  had  made 
grants  in  the  way  of  weekly  subsidies  to  many  whose 
earnings  were  considered  insufficient  for  their  main- 
tenance. The  industrial  occupations  followed  bv  the 
inmates  of  the  Asylum  included  piano-tuning,  type- 
writing, massage,  basket  making,  chair  seating,  and 
mat  making,  and  there  were  a  Braille  library, 
gymnasium,  and  other  means  of  recreation. 
All  of  these  were  favourably  reported  upon. 
It  was  reported  that  the  excess  of  expenditure  over 
inceme  was  £212.  16s.  lid.  There  was  £97,342  to  the 
credit  of  capital  account.  The  bequests  which  had 
fallen  in  during  the  year  amounted  to  £2.276.  10s.  4d. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Helm,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Manasie- 
n-.ent,  mo-ed  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts. 
He  explained  that  though  there  was  a  small  excess  of 
expenditure  over  income  there  had  been  exceptional 
expenditure  amounting  to  £1,570  during  the  year  in 
respect  of  gnnts  to  old  pupils,  outside  blind,  and 
loss  on  the  workshop.  This  was  a  very  large  amount, 
and  therefore  he  thought  the  adverse  balance  n«ed 
not  be  considered.  The  Board  were  much  grieved  at 
the    loss   on    the    workshop    and    were    determined    to 

see  if  something  could  not  be  done  to  reduce  this  loss. 

(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  James  Hall  seconded  the  proposition. 

The    proposition    was    adopted,    and    it    was    further 
resolved   on  the  motion  of  Mr.   J.   Gibb,   seconded  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Hibbert,  that  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Earl  Egerton' 
of   Tatton,   Sir   Humphrey  F.   de  Trafford,   Bart!,   the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester,  and  the  Mayor  of  Salford 
be  requested  to  assume  the  ofru*!  of  natrons;   that  the 
Earl  of  Derby  be  appointed  president  for  the  ensuin" 
year;    that  Mr.   F.  Platt-Higgins,   M.P.,  be  appointed 
vice-president;    and  that  in  addition  to  the  president 
and  vice-president  and  the  honorary  auditors  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  be  elected  as  the  Board  of  Management 
to  superintend  and  direct  the  general   business  of  the 
chanty  for  the  ensuing   year:— Mr.   James  Gibb,   Mr 
Alderman  John  Grantham.  Mr.  James  Hall,  Mr    John 
F.   Haworth,   Mr.   S.   L.   Helm,    Captain  J.   C    Hobbs 
Mr.  J.  Galloway  Meller,  Mr.  W.  M.  Mitchell,  Mr   Coun- 
cillor John  Royle.  Mr.  Thomas  Rymer,  and  Mr    C    H 
Scott;    and  further,  that  Mr.  James  Hall,  Mr.  John  F 
Haworth,  and  Mr.  James  Gibb  be  elected  members  of 
the  Chapel  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  that 
Mr.  J.  W.  Stenhouse,  M.B.    (Edtn.)  and  M.R.C.S   (En"  ) 
be  appointed  surgeon-in-ordinary.  '        6'; 
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Was  Put  to  Bed  in  ^sual  Good  Health   and  Awoke 

in  Horning  Unable  to  See. — Doctors  Think 

Optic  Nerve  is  Paralyzid. 


New  York,  B"eb.  20.— Physicians  in 
Brooklyn  are  greatly  interested  In  the 
?ase  of  Leah  Llptte,  the  7-year-old 
daughter  of  Alexander  Linitz.  a  ^ourt 
Interpreter,  who  was  .stricken  blind  four 
Reeks  ago.  and  who  has  been  under 
their  care  ever  since.  Just  what  causrd 
the  blindness  the  physicians  are  unable 
to  explain,  but  they  believe  it  to  have 
Keen  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve. 

kr.cnh  is  thie  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
letfander  l,ioltz,  and  lives  at  No.  1729 
St.  Mark's  avenue,  Brooklyn.  She  has 
tfcn  of  a  studious  disposition,  paving 
itrict  attention  to  her  schooling,  and 
.-wading  almost  constantly  when  away 
>om  school.  The  child  was  apparently 
m  wrfect  health  on  Jan.  26,  when  she 
wan  put  to  bed  by  her  mother,  with 
vbotn  she  slept,  but  at  8  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning,  when  she  awakened, 
th*>  caftjed  to  her  mother  and  asked  her 
»  open  the.  blinds  of  the  window  or  to 
ight  thevgae,  as  she  could  not  see. 
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Mrs.   Lipitz  ej 
were  open,  and 
The    child    cried! 
mamma.    What 


"lained    that    the   blinds 

tat  the  room  was  light. 

"But     I     can't     see, 

the  matter  -with  me?" 


Mrs.  Lipitz  extmined  the  child's  eyes 
and  found  that  tfce  lids  were,  closed,  and 
when  she  opened  them  the  child  declared 
that  she  could  not  see.  Prof.  Knapp, 
an  eye  specialist,  could  offer  no  imme- 
diate explanation  of  the  peculiar  afflic- 
tion. Dr.  H.  W.  Smith  of  No.  R57  chaun- 
cey  street,  Brooklyn,  has  been  In  con- 
stant attendance  tiDon  the  child  ever 
since,  but  apparently  there  Is  no  im- 
provement, and  it  looks  as  though  the 
child   would   be  permanently   blind 

Little  Leah  is  a  beautiful  child,  and 
the  wonderful  fortitude  with  which  she 
bears  her  affliction  Is  pathetic.  She  sits 
constantly  in  a  chair,  unable  to  move 
around  the.  room,  and  yearns  for  the 
books  which  afforded  her  such  delight 
It  is  thought  her  constant  reading  and 
the  strain  upon  her  ey«s  is  the  cau3© 
of  her  condition. 

1901. 
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Fanny       Crosby's      Life      of 

Song1. 


The  story  of  the  life  of  Fan- 
nie J.  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn 
writer  whom  we  all  love,  is  one 
of  endless  interest.  It  would 
oftentimes  seem  that  when 
God  desires  some  angelic  sing- 
er on  earth,  He  shuts  out  the 
beauty  of  the  passing  scenes 
which  distract,  and  lends  them 
the  enchantment  of  the  music 
of  the  spheres  for  the  life  they 
are  to  lead.  When  Fanny  Cros- 
by was  six  years  old  an  affec- 
tion of  the  eyes  demanded  med- 
ical treatment.  The  remedies 
applied  by  the  local  physician 
prove  futile,  and  her  sense  of 
sight  entirely  disappeared. 
Happily  Miss  Crosby's  early 
home  was  in  the  country  beside 
a  softly  murmuring  brook, 
which  she  listened  to  with  de- 
light for  hours  at  a  time.  Na- 
ture was  her  divine  school- 
teacher in  the  art  of  song.  Her 
temperament  blossomed  out  in- 
to a  flower  fragrant  with  sun- 
shine. At  the  age  of  eight  she 
began  her  career  of  song  with 
this: 

"Oh,  what  a  happy  soul  am  I! 

Although  1  cannot  see, 
I  am  resolved  that  in  this  world 

Contented  1  will  be." 

She  does  not  seem  to  need  a 
special  inspiration  in  order  to 


write.     She  is  very  susceptible 
to  a  suggestion  from  without. 
One  day,  while  meditating  on 
the   leadings  of  Providence,  a 
friend  came  into  her  room  and 
gave  her  ten  dollars.     The  un- 
expected gift  awakened  a  train 
of  thought  that  formulated  it 
self  in  one  of   her  best  hymns: 
".ill  the  way  my  Savior  leads  m?." 
At  another    time    her    atten- 
tion was  called    to    the    sweet 
sense  of   security    felt    by   the 
soul     that      puts      its      whole 
trust  in    Jesus.     Instantly  the 
thought  began  to  take  metrical 
form,  and,  almost  as  rapidly  as 
the  words  could  be  put  togeth- 
er,   she    had  struck    off,  in  the 
white  heat  of  her  own  religious 
emotion,    that    hymn    of    faith 
and  comfort: 

"Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus," 
which  at  once  she  adopted  as 
her  favorite.     Under  a  similar 
impulse,    she    wrote, 

"Rescue  the  perishing." 
a  hymn    of  wonderful    useful- 
ness,   and     which,    in      diction  I 
and    sentiment,    is    scarcely  to 
be  surpassed  b}T  anything    she  ' 
has  ever  produced. 

Pasing  now  through  the  later  | 
seventies  of  her  useful  life,  - 
preserves  all  the  sprightlin 
of  her   early  years.     She  sits  in 
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Proposed  Newspaper  for  the  Blind 
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It  is  very  clear  that  a  special  edition 
of  The  Great  Round  World  for  the 
sightless  will  be  welcomed  by  a  number 
of  seeing  subscribers  on  behalf  of  af- 
flicted ones  in  their  own  homes,  and 
others,  as  well  as  by  the  sightless  them- 
selves. 

Numerous  inquiries  have  been  made 
of  us  and  subscriptions  have  been  sent 
to  us  before  we  invited  them,  without 
restrictions  as  to  price. 

Preliminary  arrangements  have  been 
made,  and  about  March  14  we  intend  to 
issue  a  limited  edition,  embossed  in 
American  Braille. 

One  or  more  copies  will  be  sent  for 
critical  examination  to  the  head  of 
every  institution  for  the  blind.  We 
shall  welcome  their  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions, especially  as  their  coopera- 
tion will  be  necessary  to  make  the  ven- 
ture successful.  The  edition  will  not 
contain  illustrations  or  advertisements. 
The  former  cannot  be  reproduced  to 
advantage,  and  no  advertiser  will  at 
first  wish  to  make  his  wares  known  to 
those  who  cannot  see.  In  time,  how- 
ever, the  vendors  of  soap,  perfumery, 
beef  extracts,  soups,  confectionery  and 
such  things  may  desire  to  cater  to  the 
sightless. 

We  have  decided  upon  American 
Braille  as  the  best  system  for  our  pur- 
pose. It  may  not  suit  all,  for  there 
are  different  opinions,  just  as  in  medi- 
cine there  are  allopaths,  homoeopaths, 
eclectics  and  those  of  other  schools. 

Embossed  print,  like  everything  else, 
has  gone  through  evolution.    One  blind 


person  may  be  troubled  at  not  having 
all  his  books  in  his  preferred  type,  but 
very  many  blind  read  two  or  more  sys- 
tems— often  with  equal  facility;  just  as 
we  who  see  can  read  the  German, 
Greek  and  English  characters.  The 
difficulty  is  not  in  the  difference  of  the 
point  types,  but  in  learning  to  read  em- 
bossed print  at  all. 

As  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Principal 
of  The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  has  said: 
"Reading  with  the  fingers  is  essentially 
being  able  to  feel  instantly  what  is 
under  the  finger.'"  If  anyone  has  taken 
a  month  to  learn  to  feel  one  point  sys- 
tem, he  will  be  able  to  feel  any  other 
point  system.  The  reader  of  one  can 
learn  another  in  an  hour  or  two,  ac- 
cording to  his  faculty  for  learning  any- 
thing." 

Our  sightless  edition  will  have  the 
print  spelled  out  in  full.  There  will  be 
neither  contractions  nor  unusual  ab- 
breviations. 

The  first  edition  will  entail  consider- 
able outlay.  The  specimens  for  the  in- 
stitutions we  shall  furnish  free  of 
charge.  But  for  copies  ordered  by  pri- 
vate individuals  for  themselves  or  their 
friends,  there  will  be  a  charge  depend- 
ing upon  the  number  of  orders  received. 

We  shall  emboss  and  bind  only  as 
many  copies  as  are  ordered. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  furnish 
regularly  every  month  an  edition  for 
the  sightless  will  not  result  in  a  profit. 
There  can  be  no  profit  even  in  a  publi- 
cation printed  in  ink,  unless  there  are 


I  her  easy  chair,  holding  an  open 
I  book  before  her  elosed  eyes 
i  working  her  vivd  concepts  into 
I  hymnic  phrases  which  her 
amanuensiswritesdown.  Thus, 
•  she  spends  her  days,  waiting 
f  her  appointed   time. 


enough  advertisements  to  help  pay  ex- 
penses— and  advertisers  will  not  appeal 
to  the  blind.  But  we  shall  start  the 
sightless  edition  provided  we  can  cover 
actual  expenses  and  trust  to  the  growth 
of  the  business  for  our  reward. 

The  blind  need  to  know  what  goes 
on.  They  prefer  reading  the  news  for 
themselves,  rather  than  being  read  to. 
Above  all,  they  should  be  occupied  and 
kept  from  dwelling  unduly  upon  their 
condition.  For  this  purpose  nothing 
surpasses  good  reading. 

Were  it  not  for  the  privilege  of 
reaching  through  The  Great  Round 
World  hundreds  of  thousands  of  intel- 
ligent and  sympathetic  readers,  we 
could  not  consider  getting  out  a  special 
edition.  But,  judging  from  the  gener- 
ous donations  to  the  libraries  sent 
through  us  to  the  Philippines  and  Cuba 
by  our  subscribers,  we  are  sure  that 
they  will  take  a  personal  interest  in 
this  matter. 

If  there  is  not  sufficient  inducement 
offered,  we  shall  not  publish  a  second 
issue  for  the  blind.  We  shall  ask  the 
institutions  how  many  copies  they  will 
guarantee  to  take  monthly. 

Some  years  since  there  was  a  month- 
ly in  ink  print,  called  The  Mentor,  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  blind.  It 
was  abandoned  after  about  four  years, 
"really  from  lack  of  cordial  support." 
We  desire  to  find  out  whether  there  will 
be  enough  support  to  warrant  getting 
out  an  embossed  monthly  that  will 
brighten  the  lot  of  lonely  ones. 

You  perhaps  have  in  your  circle  of 
relatives,  friends,  or  acquaintances  some 
one  who  cannot  see.  Will  yon  prompt- 
ly let  us  know  if  you  want  one  or  more 
copies  of  our  pioneer  sightless  edition? 
Unless  your  order  reaches  us  not  later 
than  March  14  we  shall  be  unable  to 
send  even  a  single  copy.  The  price 
will  be  $1  for  a  single  copy  of  the 
pioneer  edition.  That  will  not  cover 
the  actual  cost.  But  it  will  be  worth 
much  more  than  $1  to  the  sightless,  and 
to  you,  for  the  pleasure  your  gift  will 
confer  upon  you. 

If  we  decide  thereafter  to  publish 
regularly,  we  shall  hope  to  reduce  the 
cost ;   but  the  expenses  connected  with 


the    first    number    will    be    unusually 
heavy. 

Many  encouraging  letters  have  come 
urging  us  to  undertake  the  publication 
of  an  edition  for  the  sightless.  Of  these 
a  large  percentage  guarantee  to  give 
substantial  support.  Here  follows  a 
representative  letter : 

1509  Tioga  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 
February  9,  1901. 
Editor  The  Great  Round  World. 

150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir: — "Reading  with  the  Fingers" 
and  the  suggestion  therein  contained  to 
publish  a  condensed  edition  of  the  G. 
R.  W.  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind 
should,  and  no  doubt  does,  touch  the 
sympathy  of  each  reader  of  the  article. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  prepare  an 
estimate  of  how  many  subscriptions  at 
a  price  you  would  need  to  pay  you  a 
reasonable  profit  for  the  issue,  and 
then  appeal  to  the  public  for  a  support- 
list  until  such  time  that  the  subscrip- 
tions from  the  blind  and  their  friends 
would  be  large  enough  to  support 
same.  I  believe  there  are  thousands 
who  would  subscribe  as  a  thank  of- 
fering for  the  blessing  of  sight.  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  New  York 
City  had  enough  big  hearts  to  put  up  a 
subsidy  fund  for  a  limited  time.  I  will 
subscribe  five  dollars  ($5.00)  toward 
the  same. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  H.  Fisher. 

The  characters  at  the  head  of  this 
article  represent  our  title  in  American 
Braille,  each  dot  standing  for  a  raised 
point.  If  there  be  any  better  way  of 
doing  good  than  helping  the  blind  to 
read  the  news  of  the  world  from  which 
they  are  so  much  shut  out,  we  do  not 
know  it.  We  have  found  that  most 
blind  persons  want  to  read  for  them- 
selves instead  of  being  read  to.  Very 
many  are  unable  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  reader.  Unless  sufficient  support 
is  extended  a  special  edition  can  not 
succeed. 

Will  all  subscribers  spread  the 
news  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  a 
paper  in  embossed  point  being  started 
in  behalf  of  the  blind  ? 


HOW  THE  WORLD  SEEMS 

TO  ONE  WHO  NEVER  SAW  IT. 


Tj 


THE  STORY  OF  A  PECULIAR  LIFE. 


STRANGE  AND  THRILLING  EXPERIENCE. 


AN  EVENING  OF  WONDERS. 


GRAND  LITERARY  AND  MUSICAL  ENTERTAINMENT. 


ARTHUR   BRISTOW, 

THE    BLIND    ORATOR,     POET, 
MUSICIAN    AND    AUTHOR, 


He  was  born  blind,  and  is  a  prominent  example  of  the  old 
adage— "Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way."  He  not  only 
meets,  but  surpasses  the  expectations  of  his  audiences.  He 
sings,  plays  upon  the  piano,  and  is  an  artist  upon  the  flute.  He 
is  the  author  of  sevei^l  published  compositions.  The  lecture 
will  be  interspersed  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Every 
one  should  go  and  hear  the  Blind  Orator  in  this  wonderfully 
original,  instructive  and  entertaining  address. 


J'""LI'  ■«il»iiMiiM'im»-«iiai  —  -J---, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The  entertainment  given  by  Arthur 
Bristovv,  the  Blind  Orator  and  Musi- 
cian, was  pronounced  by  all  who  heard 
it,  a  grand  success.  It  was  grand,  we 
think,  beyond  anything  that  was  ever 
heard  in  East  Des  Moines.  He  made 
many  friends  who  will  long  remember 
his  strong  Christian  faith,  hopeful  dis- 
position and  splendid  entertainment. 
— Des  Moines  Leader. 

The  audience  was  appreciative, 
the  speaker  being  greeted  with  frequent 
applause.  His  original  piano  solo, 
"Music  on  the  Water,"  received  an 
enthusiastic  encore,  and  his  flute  solo 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  favor. 
—  Omaha  Bee. 

Those  who  were  present  were  so 
enthusiastic  in  their  praise  that  it  has 
been  decided  to  have  it  repeated. — 
Christian  Oracle,  Chicago. 

It  will  do  credit  to  any  audience 
in  our  brotherhood. —  Christian  Evan- 
gelist, St.  Louis. 

During  the  lecture  he  sings  two 
beautiful  songs  of  his  own  composition, 
"Bidding  Dear  Mother  Good  Bye"  and 
"The  Story  That  Never  Grows  Old," 
with  great  effect.     Those    who    attend 


his  entertainment  will  be  well  amused 
and  instructed,  and  will  go  away 
puzzled,  as  we  are  how  one  who  has 
never  looked  upon  this  beautiful  earth, 
can  tell  so  much  about  it.  —  Perry's 
Musical  Magazine,  Sedalia.  Mo. 

His  entertainment  was  highly  en- 
joyed by  our  teachers  and  students. — 
J.  B.  Parmley,  Supt.  Neb.  Institute, 
for  the  Blind. 

He  was  greeted  by  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  audience  which  he  com- 
pletely captivated.  He  will  be  a 
welcome  visitor  to  Abingdon  in  the 
future. — J.  R.  J  agues,  Ex-Pres.  Albert 
University,  V.-Pres.  Heading  College. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
entertainments  imaginable.  Those  who 
were  present  were  so  well  pleased  that 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  have  him 
repeat  it  in  the  near  future. —  C.  C. 
Smith,  Ex-Sec.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Mar- 
shalltown,  Iowa. 

The  entertainment  was  one  long  to 
be  remembered  by  all  who  heard  it. 
We  can  heartily  recommend  him  to  all 
chapters  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  who  think 
of  securing  a  first  class  entertainment, 
— Iowa  Wesleyan,  Mount  Pleasant. 


Admission  25c;   Children  under  14  years,  15c. 


J.  W.  Wells,  Printer,  Marshalltown  Iowa. 
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^       JAN  2  o  ,901 
NO  CHRISTMAS  VACATION. 


Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Children  Will 
Not  be  Allowed  to  go  Home. 


It  is  generally  understood  (Mr.d' 
Estrclla  is  the  authority)  that  this 
school  has  heard  the  death-knell  of  the 
Christmas  recess.  Henceforth  the 
children  will  not  go  home  any  more 
for  Christmas.  Our  school  is  among 
the  very  few(no  more  than  five)  schools 
in  this  country    which    have    allowed 


the     children  to  go  home  for  the    sake 
of  spending  Christmas.     This    time  so 
many  of    the  children    have    returned 
late  that  it  serins  best  to  dispense  with 
the  vacation    altogether.     The   Illinois 
School  has   adapted  the  rule    practiced 
by  the  Belleville  School  that  if   pupils 
are  taken    home  for   the  holdays   they 
cannot     come      back    until    the    next 
September.      There    is    another    good 
reason — that  is,  if  the  children  stay  at 
school    the    school    will  be    more    free 
from  the   contagion  of  sickness    which 
now  and  then    they  are    exposed  to  at 
their    homes.     Again  if   they    stay  at 
school,  there  is  less    friction  and  worry 
between  the   teachers  and  the  parents. 
There  will  also  be  more   or  leit'8  saving 
of  money    which    can    be    invested    in 
better    Christmas    purchases    for    the 
children.  There  will  be  a  more  genial, 
joyful  gathering  around  the   ChristmaV 
tree. — California  News.  j* 
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FEB  1  1  1901 

-tECISlllil¥E_COMITTEE 

Make  an  Inspection  of  the  Blind 
Home.  — ■ — 


Convinced  of  the  Necessity  of  Pro= 
viding  a  New  Fire  Proof 


Building. 


The  standing  committee  of  the  Legis 
lature  on  State  hospitals  and  asylums 
made  their  inspection  of  the  home  for 
the  adult  blind  at  Thirtieth  street  and 
Telegraph  avenue  yesterday  and  as  a 
.-esult  of  their  visit  they  will  recom- 
mend that  the  Legislature  appropriate 
>15,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
lew  brick  broom  factory^  The  gentle- 
men of  the  committee  all  arrived  short- 
ly after  10  o'clock,  although  one  or  two 
had  made  a  mistake  atfid  gone  to  the 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  asylum  at  Ber- 
keley. Nearly  live  hours  was  spent  in 
the  inspection,  all  the  buildings  being 
carefully  irone  over,  with  of  course 
particular  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  present  broom  factory  and  the  dor- 
mitories, regarding  the  danger  from 
fir*. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that 
the  present  factory  building  be  con-, 
demned,  as  the  danger  to  the  inmates 
should  a  fire  ever  break  out  in  it 
would  be  very  great.  The  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  will  be  that  the 
new  brick  structure  be  located  about 
200  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  present 
executive  building  cln  Thirtieth  street. 
It  will  be  140  by  40  feet  in  dimensions, 
of  two  stories  and  basement,  and  will 
have  accommodations  for .  about  U? 
workers.  There  are  at  present  in  tht" 
home  ninety-eight  inmates,  eighty  men 
and  eighteen  women,  of  whom  eighty- 
five  are  capable  of  working  in  the  fac- 
tory. It  is  the  idea  of  Superintendenl 
Sanders,  however,  to  make  ample  pro- 
vision for  an  increase  in  the  number  o! 
inmates  at  any  time  in  the  future. 

As  a  contributory  result  of  the  in- 
spection the  bills  introduced  into  tht 
Legislature  by  Assemblyman  Knighl 
and  Senator  Burnett  pro\  iding  for  tlu 
establishment  in  the  home  of  the  trades 
of  cabinet  making,  joinery,  wood  carv- 
ing, etc.,  will  be  effectually  killed. 

Superintendent  Sanders,  when  asked 
to-day  regarding  his  opinion  of  the 
measures,  said:  "They  are  bills  which 
on  their  face  look  innocent  enough,  but 
they  would  really  do  more  harm  if  put 
in  effect  -than  could  be  imagined.  The 
enforcement  of  their  provisions  would 
result  in  the  purchase  by  the  State  of 
a  lot  of  tools  which  would  never  be 
used  and  would  effectually  break  up 
our  present  industry. 

"The  objections  which  are  being^made 
to  the  operation  of  the  factory  are  that 
we  are  competing  with  paid  white 
labor.  That  is  absolutely  false.  To 
maintain  the  supply  of  brooms  in  Cali- 
fornia importations  of  the  convict  made 
ai i.icle  are  being  made  from  the  Wy- 
oming penitentiary  at  Laramie  and  in 
San  Francisco  there  o.re  factories  in 
operation  employing  large  numbers  of 
inese  and  Chinese.  We  always 
make  it  a  rule  to  follow  wholesale  mar- 
ket prices  as  closely  as  possible  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  we  usually  lead.  As 
a  result  of  this  fact  we  cannot  dispose 
of  our  stock  to  the  jobbers,  but  have 
to  sell  it  in.  small  lots,  as  the  large 
dealers  refuse  to  pay  our  price,  al- 
though our  brooms  are  much  supi 
to  any  others  on  the  market." 


xne  members  of  the  committee,  who 
number  eleven  who  made  the  inspec- 
tion yesterday  were:  C.  H.  G..  Bennick, 
F.  E.  Dunlap,  F.  D.  Macbeth,  W.  J. 
Quilfoyle,  C.  H.  Miller  and  Clerk  J.  S. 
Chambers.  They  dined  with  the  offic- 
ials of  the  home  at  noon  and  it  was 
half  past  three  before  they  took  their 
departure.  The  members  all  regretted 
their  inability  to  visit  the  home  on  a 
working  day,  but  they  contented  them- 
selves with  examining  the  product  of 
the  inmates'  skill. 
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JOHN  P.  IRISH 
DEFENDS  THE 
BLIND  HOME. 


Says  Inmates  Harm  No 

One  By  Making 

Brooms. 


Product  Is  Insignificant  Com- 
pared   With   the 
Demand. 


Editor  TRIBUNE.— Your  issue  of 
the  8th  inst.  refers  to  the  bills  intro- 
duced by  Knight  and  Burnett,  to  de- 
stroy the  Blind  Home  and  increase  the 
burdens  and  sorrows  of  the  sightless 
inmates. 

The  case  of  the  Home  and  the  cause 
of  the  unfortunate  blind  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  7th  inst.  Your  Sacramento 
correspondent  does  not  give  the  Home 
side,  but  discloses  at  length,  and  in 
advance  of  its  presentation  to  the 
committee,  the  case  of  the  enemies  of 
the  blind.  These  enemies,  men  with 
their  eyesight  and  all  their  faculties, 
are  complaining  they  cannot  get  a  liv- 
ing in  competition  with  fifty  blind 
broom-makers  at  the  Home!  The  facts 
as  proved  to  the  committee  are: 
Practically  all  the  blind  inmates  were 
of  the  laboring  community  before  they 
lost  their  sight. 

When  the  Home  was  at  its  most 
prosperous  point  and  making  the  most 
brooms  it  ever  produced,  the  output 
amounted  to  just  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  brooms  used  in  this  State. 

When  the  Home  started,  sixteen 
years  ago,  there  were  only  three  broom 
shops  in  San  Francisco  and  none  in 
Oakland.  The  three  shops  in  San 
Francisco  were  owned  by  white  men, 
but  the  broom  makers  employed  were 
all  Chinamen.  The  first  California 
brooms  made  by  white  men  were  made 
by  the  blind  at  the  Home.  Today 
are  five  white  broom  shops  in 
San  Francistjo  and  one  In  Oakland,  and 
six  big  Chinese  shops  in  Franci 
which  run  day  and  night.    These  eli 


en  shops  and  the  Blind  Home  combin- 
ed, supply  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
demand  for  brooms,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  brooms  are  imported  from  the 
East. 

As  the  domestic  supply  fails  to  fill 
the  domestic  demand,  It  is  plain  that 
the  outside  Chinese  and  other  shops 
cannot  suffer  from  the  competition  of 
a  few  blind  mechanics,  and  the  claim 
that  they  do  is  false,  unmanly  and  in- 
humane. 

Fifty  blind  men  are  making  brooms 
at  the  Home.  In  quantity  they  pro- 
duce only  50  per  cent  of  the  output  of 
fifty  men  with  eyesight.  In  quality 
their  work  is  equal  and  often  superior 
to  that  of  full  men,  and  today  it  sells 
at  the  highest  price. 

The  brooms  sold  at  the  Home  have 
never  been  sold  below  the  market,  un- 
der the  superintendency  of  Mr.  Sand- 
ers. When  the  market  has  been  bro- 
ken it  was  by  Mr.  Zan  and  his  Chinese 
allies  in  their  attack  on  the  helpless 
blind. 

So  much  for  that  part  of  the  attack. 
The  Knight-Burnett  bills  propose  to 
appropriate  $65,000  to  the  Home  to  in- 
stall new  trades,  harness  making,  the 
manufacture  of  mats,  mops,  willow 
ware  and  feather  dusters.  Mr.  Knight 
in  the  hearing  before  the  Committee 
proposed  that  the  blind  should  also  be 
made  to  do  cabinet  work,  weave  carp- 
ets and  manufacture  everything  else 
used  in  State  institutions.  The  whole 
field  has  been  experimented  over  for  a 
century.  The  trades  proposed  by  the 
bill  and  its  author  cannot  be  learned 
nor  followed  by  the  adult  blind.  Ex- 
perience discarded  them  a  half  cen- 
tury ago.  The  only  trade  proved  suit- 
able is  making  brooms.  The  bill  pro- 
poses to  deny  this  to  them  by  limiting 
their  broom  output  to  the  State  insti- 
tutions. That  would  give  the  blind 
men  work  just  one  short  month  in  the 
year. 

California  has  the  dishonorable  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  State  in 
which  such  a  restriction  has  ever 
been  proposed,  and  I  am  sure  will  have 
the  honorable  distinction  of  beating  it 
and  rebuking  the  persecutors  of  the 
blind. 

When  a  man  loses  his  sight  and 
passes  from  light  into  darkness,  it  is 
a  sad  handicap,  a  sorrowful  burden.  As 
if  that  were  not  enough  these  men  pro- 
pose that  the  great  State  of  California 
shall  put  on  him  also  the  heavy  handi- 
cap of  the  law  by  forbidding  him  the 
right  to  his  self-support  in  the  only  vo- 
cation  he   can   follow. 

In  Japan,  by  the  common  consent 
of  the  people  and  the  custom  ofrcen- 
turies,  certain  vocations  which  the 
blind  can  follow  are  left  to  them  ex- 
clusively, and  people  with  eyesight 
would  regard  it  highlly  dishonorable 
to  intrude  upon  the  field  that  is  left  to 
the  unfortunate.  But  the  Japanese  are 
heathens,  and  it  is  left  to  nominal 
Christians  here  to  propose  that  the 
Legislature  shall  expel  the  blind  from 
the  only  trade  in  which  /hey  can  hon^ 
for  the  happiness  of  self-support  amd 
the   pleasure    of    independence,     ^r 

JOHN     P.     J^ISH. 


Oakland,  Cal. 
Enquirer 
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Bliss'  and  Foster's   Bills 

Are  to  Be  Reported 

Favorably. 

Sacramento,      February     13.— It     has 
been  Informally  agreed   this  afternoon 
i   majoi  thii   members  of   the 

Committee  <>n  Hospitals  that  to-mor- 
rows Foster's  bill  carrying  a  $10,000  ap- 
propriation for  the  construction  of  a 
hospital  building  at  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind  and  Deaf  in  Berkeley,  and 
Foster's  bill  to  pay  a  deficiency  of 
$5,612  for  the  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind 
and  Bliss'  bill  carrying  an  •  appropria- 
tion of  $15,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
brick  workshop  at  the  blind  home  sha 
be  reported  back  favorably. 
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1  UN  iVERSITY 


State  Senate  Shows  Its 
Friendliness." 


Bills  Made  a  Special  Older. 

Passage  of  Leavitt's  Slate 

Prinler  Bill. 


Sacramento,  February  14.— In  the 
Senate  this  morning  the  bill  making  j 
the  State  Printer  appointive  to  hold  of- 
fice at  the  pleasure  of  the  Govern6r 
was  passed,  after  a  half  hour's  debate, 
by  a  vote  of  21  to  8,  half  a  dozen  of  the 
friends  of  the  measure  being  in  the 
lobby  and  not  voting  at  the  time.  This 
bill  is  the  pet  measure  of  Senator  L,ea- 
vitt  and  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  hold-over  Senate 
committee  into  the  affairs  of  the  State 
Printing  Office. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  re- 
ported favorably  all  the  new  university 
aid  bills  and  also  the  bill  appropriating 
money  for  a  hospital  at  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  "Trillin   Itmi     at  Berkeley. 


It  was  aTTirst  proposed  that  the  uni- 
versity bills  should  be  advanced  to  the 
head  of  the  second  ,g  file  of  the 

Senate,   a  jump     of     several     hundred 
numbers,   so  that   the    bills    coul. 
crowded  through  and  hurried  into  the 
Assembly. 

Later  it  was  decided  that  instead  of 
advancing  the  bills  to  the  head  of  the 
second-reading  file,  the  Senate  should 
have  the  three  university  bills  made 
special  orders  for  to-morrow.  This  will 
keep  the  measures  a  special  order  until 
they  are  passed  and  it  saves  two 
weeks'  time.  This  action  shows  the 
great  friendliness  of  the  Senate  to  the 
university. 

Smith  of  Los  Angeles  introduced  a 
bill  giving  boards  of  education  power 
to  provide  out  of  the  general  school 
fund  for  the  education  of  deaf  anjf 
dumb  children.  This  measure  jxf&s 
beaten  two  years  ago. 

Town 
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Bill  to    Prevent  Sales  of 

Brooms   Unfavorably 

Reported. 

Sacramento,  February  14.— The  As- 
sembly Committee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  this  morning  reported  by 
majority  against  Knight's  bill  to  tmend/ 
the  act  providing  that  the  Home  Ijrfr 
the  Adult  Blind  cannot  sell  its  brooms 
in  the  open  market,  but  only  to  the. 
public  institutions  of  the  State. 

Knight   made   a  minority   report,    but 
I  the  other  ten  members  of  the  commit- 
I  tee  agreed  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
point  of  competition  with  the  labor  of 
!  citizens,    as  a   large   proportion   of   the 
[  brooms    sold    in    California    came    from 
j  the  prisons  of  other  States.     It  is  un- 
likely that  Knight  will  be  able  to  carry 
his    point    and    pass    the    bill.      In    this 
connection  the  Assembly  Committee  on 
j  Manufactures     and    Internal   Improve- 
ments reported   favorably  Butler's   bill 
creating  a  revolving  fund  of  $10,000  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind  home. 

Higby  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for 
an  annual  license  of  $1  on  all  persons 
who  hunt  birds  and  game.  The  money 
so  raised  is  to  be  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  of  protecting,  restor- 
ing and  introducing  game  birds  into 
the  State. 

The  two  plague  resolutions,  one  ask- 
ing the  President  to  transfer  Dr.  Kin- 
youn  and  the  other  thanking  the  Gov- 
ernor, both  went  over  until  next  Wed- 
nesday. 


Town 
Paper 

Another  one  of  Berkeleys'  important 
interests  has   been  provided    for  by  the 
Legislature.     The  Institution    for   the 
Deaf,    Dumb    and    BlifijcL  will    receive 
liberal  approbations   to    prosecute    its 
laudable  work.  Perhaps  no  institution 
in  the  State  assures  the  tax-payer  of  as 
economic  expenditure   of   its   funds  as 
does  this.  No  political    coterie  seeks  to 
satisfy  their   constituents    with    plums 
from  the  hillside    institution.     By  dis- 
creet   management   and  an    able  corps 
of  subordinates  the  work  of  instructing 
the  fcrtunate  class  of   youths    is    most 
credibly      prosecuted.     An    inspection 
of  the  modus    operandi    convinces   the 
public  that  a  most    excellent    work    is 
daily  carried    on.     Judging    from    the 
annual  exhibitions  of  these  children  we 
would  conclude    that    the     literary  de- 
partment is    in  a    most   healthy  condi- 
tion, and  the  pupils  seem    healthy  and 
contented. 

BOSTON  HERALD. 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAB. 
VOL.  CIX.,  NO.  58. 
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WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  27,  1901. 

BLIND   BEGGAR'S  WIFE   DIES. 


She    Told    Pitiful    Stories    of    How    He 

Had  Cruelly  Abused   Her. 

[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 

WORCESTER,  Feb.  26.  1901.  Mrs. 
Clara  McFeeney,  wife  of  the  blind  beg- 
gar who  was  taken  to  the  heme  farm 
Sunday,  died  today  of  consumption. 
During  her  last  illness  she  told  pitiful 
stories  of  her  cruel  treatment  by  her 
husband. 

She  was  45  years  old,  and  came  of  a 
good  family  in  Ilion,  N.  Y.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Clara  Boardman.  Her  mother 
is  in  Ilion,  and  two  brothers  are  em- 
ployed in  the  works  of  the  Remington 
Arms  Company.  Her  remains  will  be 
sent  to  Ilion,  and  her  husband  will  be 
taken  there. 

He  had  in  his  possession  when  ar- 
restPd  $632.37  and  two  bank  books  and  a 
check,  showing  deposltB  of  more  than 
11000. 
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Over  the  "points"  appears 

The  hieroglyphics  at  the  head  of 
page  141  in  last  week's  issue  were  in- 
tended .to  read  The  Great  Round 
World.  They  proved  faulty.  We 
therefore  print  them  at  the  head  of 
this  article  as  they  should  be,  omit- 
ting contractions. 

Our  announcement  has  been  made. 
Whether  a  sightless  edition  is  to  be 
printed  monthly  or  not  depends  upon 
the  public.    We  await  its  verdict. 

//  ts  possible  that  preliminary  suc- 
cess may  depend  upon  the  phil- 
anthropic and  the  friends  of  the 
blind,  rather  than  upon  the  blind 
themselves.       We    can    appeal    to    the 
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Rowland  Robinson's  "Sam  Level's 
Boy/'* 

It   was   a   strange   chance   which   led   the 
late  Rowland  E.   Robinson  to  assemble  so  , 
many  of  the  personages  of  his  former  books 
in    "Sam   Level's   Boy,-    his   last  complete 
work,    and   it  is   with   melancholy  pleasure 
that  one  again    meets   the   kindly   philoso- 
pher    Uncle    Lisha;    stout    old    Gran'ther 
Hill  '   Huldah    and    Sam,    Mrs.     Purington, 
and'Antwine,   and  with   them  watches   the 
growth  of  the  hero.     One  teaches  him  h 
to  play   with   the  wild  things  of  the  wood 
and  the  familiar  creatures  of  the  door: 
and  another  instructs  him  how  to  kill  them 
~nd  which  to  spare.     He  learns  the  ethics 
of  Vermont  sport,   which  do  not  forbid  the 
shooting   of    foxes,    bul    sternly    discourage 
traps     and    he    is    inducted    into    the    mys- 
teries of   the  district    school,     u 
the  intimate  friend 

,lis    biographer    doe      for    the    country    boy 
what   Mr.   Aldrlch   did    foi    tin     I 
DOv      adding     the     atti  imal 

study,  not  to  be  pursui  d  in  the  New   Hamp- 
shire town. 

as  one  reads  of    Ih.  hiev.  - 

,  hunter    and  "      looks 

through    th-    ""  "mm    ";     ""     '    '    '      '"    U"' 
strong-?ouled  author,      orkini 
lv    loneliness    of    the    1.1 
,,'is    mind    the    long 

ind    fort-si,    it,. 
ky   abov 

,1      turf      below. 

"  hi:' 

ra    toi  '"    '" 

,,,.,!    lvurlnK,    but    unheeded    by    hi, 
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the  letter  which  they  form. 

sightless    only   through    their   friends. 

We  cannot  reach  them  by  advertis- 
ing or  circularizing.  They  cannot  read 
ink  print;  they  are  wholly  dependent 
upon  others.  News  can  reach  them 
only  through  the  kind  offices  of  friends. 

Does  it  not  seem  pitiable  that,  de- 
spite our  country's  remarkable  devel- 
opment in  many  material  directions 
there  is — so  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn 
— not  a  single  newspaper  in  embossed 
point  published  for  the  blind  ?  We  ap- 
pear to  be  behind  some  European 
countries  in  this  important  respect. 

One  stanch  friend  writes  :  'You  may 
get  great  encouragement  from  sources 

least  expected  and  vice  versa.  I  trust 
you  will  be  able  to  reach  a  number  of 
philanthropic  people  who  are  known 
in  France  as  typhlophiles." 

If  we  do  not  receive  enough  encour- 
agement from  the  institutions,  in  reply 
to  our  letters,  we  shall  not  emboss  a 
specimen  edition. 

more  fortunate  fellows.     The  golden-haired  I 
™abv.  the  sturdy  boy,  the  patriot  string 
enlisting    because    he    thought    his .mother 
-would   want  him   to  go  with  daddy,     hio 

U^^ift   to  lus  readers,   was  never  ptctured 

o  the  ever-awing  dart  surrounding  him. 
His  "enial,  wholesome  stories  have  been  a 
precous  gift  to  his  countrymen.  The  tale 
of  ivs  own  life  Us  more  valuable  still,  an 
example  of  cheerful  fortitude  as  admirable 
as  ever  bloomed  on  the  battlefield,  the  life 
o     one  who  could  present  his  due  account 

I      nor  fear  chiding  when  the  Master  returned 
as  faithful  as  the  blind  bard  whose  Unci, 
phra'es  so  often  consoled  him.     This  was  a 
man. 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  "  NTatUre  " 
books,   such   as   those    written   by  the  late 

'  Rowland  B.  Robinson,  and,  too,  the  inter- 
est in  that  author,  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  a  second  impression  was  rendered 
neces  .ore    publication    in    the    rase 

Of     Mr      Robinson's      last      volume,  bam 

Lovel's   Boy,"    which  appeared  a   week   ago 
fron,   t>i  Houghton,  Miltlm  6c  Co.  | 
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MORE  ABOUT  THE  BLIND  PEDLER. 

How      He     Worked      a  "-  Manchester 
Clergyman. 

After  quoting  The  Monitor  story  of 
Michael  Feeney,  the  blind  pedler,  pub- 
lished Monday,  the  Manchester  Mirror 
of  Tuesday  adds  this: 

"A  Mirror  reporter  remembers  this 
couple  distinctly.  If  it  was  not  on 
Christmas  day  it  was  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon at  about  that  time  that  he  ran  up- 
on them  at  the  residence  of  Bishop 
Bradley.  They  were  waiting  to  see 
"the  priest  from  Lowell."  Circumstances 
were  such  that  the  newsgatherer,  whq 
was  waiting  to  get  the  day's  programme 
from  the  same  obliging  and  reverend 
gentleman,  saw  and  overheard  the  in- 
terview of  the  blind  Feeney  with  t  he 
Rev.  John  B.  Delaney,  chancellor  of  the 
diocese  and  editor  of  The  Guidon  maga- 
zine. It  appeared  that  the  Feeneys  had 
just  been  received  by  the  bishop.  Feeney 
arrives  gently  at  the  "touch"  stage  of 
his  lament  and  in  the  preliminaries  he 
must  have  represented  that  he  was 
searching  for  a  priest— a  kinsman  of  his 
—whom  he  had  last  heard  of  at  Lowell, 
Mass.  "Very  well,"  said  the  bishop,  ac- 
cording to  the  blind  man,  "where  is  a 
priest  in  the  house  from  Lowell;  I'll  re- 
fer you  to.  Father  Delaney." 

"It  was  hard  to  make  head  or  tail  of 
Feeney's  story.  He  wanted  to  know 
where  the  priest  might  be  found,  and 
the  clergyman,  who  said  that  he  never 
knew  of  a  priest  of  that  name  at  his  old 
home,  took  down  Hoffman's  Catholic  di- 
rectory of  the  United  States  and  found 
that  the  nearest  priest  of  the  name  was 
in  Pennsylvania.  Then  Feeney  went  on 
to  tell  of  Father  This  and  Father  That 
who  had  befriended  him  and  to  ask  how 
many  priests  there  were  in  Manchester. 
The  upshot  of  the  talk  was  that  Father 
Delaney  reached  around  for  his  pocket 
and  gave  the  fellow  a  greenback,  where- 
upon Feeney's  goings  on  were  wonder- 
ful. The  number  of  such  cases  that 
^transpire  in  a  week  at  the  homes  of 
Manchester  clergymen  is  almost  beyond 
comprehension."  -^* 
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Deaf  Boy  Wade  to  Hear  music. 

At  New  York  City,  the  novel 
sensation  of  young  Orris  Ben- 
son, the  deaf-blind  rival  of 
Helen  Keller,  on  first  hearing 
spoken  words  and  music,  was 
the  result  of  an  experiment  with 
an  invention  that  may  give  ears 
and  tongues  to  many  mutes. 
Benson  is  a  bright  boy  of  17, 
deaf  and  blind  from  infancy, 
and  never  heard  the  sound  of 
human  voice  or  the  strains  of 
music,  in  the  presence  of 
several  of  New  York's  most 
distinguished  aurists  Orris  Ben- 
son clamped  to  his  head  a  little 
device  such  as  a  switch-board 
attendant  years  in  a  telephone 
exchange  and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  a  new  world  had  open- 
ed to  the  boy.  Fur  the  first 
time  since  babyhood  he  was 
hearing  and  actually  repeating 
after  his  instructor  such  simple 
words  as  '•mamma,"  "papa" 
and  "'house."  By  a  short 
electrical  wire  the  headpiece 
was  connected  with  a  phono- 
graph and  into  the  brains  cells 
where  music  had  been  known 
only  as  a  name  rolled  the  martial 
strains  of  Sousa's  "Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever." 

The  electrical  device  tested 
with  such  remarkable  results  is 
one  which  its  inventor.     Miller 

Reese  Hutchison,  believes  will 
enable  all  mutes  to  hear  sound 
and  not  less  than  80  per  cent 
of  them  to  acquire  a  practical 
use  of  articulate  language. 

He  has  already  experiment- 
ed upon  4000  deaf  mutes  in  t  ; 
institutions  of  New  York,  Ala- 
bama, Michigan  and  other 
states,  and  he  says  he  has  not 
yet  found  a  case  where  he  has 
failed  to  convey  the  sound  of 
spoken    words    in    at    least   a 

rudimertary  degree.  — Chicago  Re- 
cord. 
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All  New  Haven  women  are  interested 
In  the  career  of  Miss  Fanny  Crosby  the 
blind  hymn  writer,  who  delivered  a  lec- 
tnTTTon  "Reminiscences  of  Danbury  in 
My  Girlhood,"  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church  of  that  city,  last  Wednes- 
flay  evening. 

Miss  Crosby  has  many  personal 
friends  here  and  has  visited  in  this  city 
many  times.  Her  life  has  been  a  busy 
one  and  the  absence  of  sight  seems  to 
have  made  no  difference  in  her  life 
work  or  if  it  has  made  any  difference, 
It  has  beeli  the  cause  of  more  zealous 
effort  on  her  pari  to  accomplish  her 
»hosen  end. 

Miss  Crosby  has  always  been  blind. 
She  was  born  in  the  little  town  of 
Southeast,  near  the  city  of  Danbury, 
where  she  lived  until  nine  years  of  age. 
Then  she  moved  to  Ridgefield  and  re- 
sided there  until.-, she  was  nearly  15, 
ivhen  she  was  sent  to  an  institution  for 
.the  blind  in  New  York.  She  was  a 
pupil  in  this  school  for  twelve  years  and 
&f ter  finishing  her  studies  there  she  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  teacher  in  the  in- 
stitution. 

During  the  eleven  years  she  spent  in 
that  capacity  she  attracted  widespread 
.'interest  by  her  poems  and  hymns  and 
it  is  said  that  she  has  realized  as  high 
as  $3,000  from  a  single  song.  She  has 
published  three  volumes  of  poems  and 
her  hymns  run  up  Into  ths-tiuwaands  in 
numbers. 


Date 

Occupation  for  the  Blind. 

Another  avenue  of  usefulness  has 
been  opened  recently  to  the  blind,  in 
the  constantly  increasing  popularity 
of  massage  as  treatment  for  disease. 
A  movement  has  been  begun  in  Lon- 
don to  establish  a  training  school  in 
massage  for  the  blind,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  raise  funds  to  secure  rooms 
later  in  some  central  situation,  where 
patients  could  g-o  for  treatment  by  the 
blind  masseurs  and  masseuses.  A  few 
who  have  been  trained  have  acquired 
a  high  degree  of  skill. 
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[EKIOAN,    TUESDAY.    FEBRUARY  20.   1001. 


A  BLIND  PEDDLER  WHO  TURNS 
OUT  TO  HAVE  AMPLE  FUNDS. 


Taken  to  a  Home  in  Worcester-Was  Object  of  Charity  in 
Manchester  Last  Christmas  Day. 


About  Christmas  time  the  most  pitiable 
couple  which  has  walked  Concord  streets 
in  some  time,  said  The  Monitor  of  yester- 
day, attracted  considerable  notice  for  a  day 
or  two.  They  were  elderly,  the  man  was 
totally  blind,  and  had  to  trust  to  the  guid- 
ance of  his  wife,  who  had  a  terrible  case 
of  "creeping  paralysis,"  or  something  of 
the  sort. 

The  man  was  Michael  Feeney,  claiming 
residence  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  selling 
little  poems  and  pencils  at  prices  which 
varied  with  the  generosity  of  the  purchaser.'; 
He  told  a  very  straightforward  story  of  hav- 
ing been  at  one  time  a  successful  veterinary 
surgeon,  and  stated  that  he  could  at  one 
time  draw  his  check  for  $10,000.  One  day, 
while  performing  an  operation  on  a  horse, 
he  in  some  way  got  poisoned  in  the  eyes 
and  completely  lost  his  sight. 

The  cost  of  surgical  treatment,  which  was 
all  in  vain,  and  inability  to  work  soon  ate 
up  his  hoard,  and  he  was  reduced  to  ped- 
dling small  wares  for  a  precarious  living. 
'His  story  was  supported  by  letters  from 
prominent  Syracuse  men.  He  appeared  to 
be  bright  and  honest  and  was  not  in  the 
least  the  whining  beggar. 

With  his  wife,  who,  in  addition  to  her 
physical  suffering,  had  a  failing  mind,  he 
got  considerable  aid  from  local  people.  He 
told  his  story  to  Capt.  Charles  L.  Mason  of 
the  passenger  department  of  the  Boston  & 


program  from  the  same  obliging  and  rev- 
erend gentleman,  saw  and  overheard  the 
interview  of  the  blind  Feeney  with  the  Rev. 
John  B.  Delaney,  chancellor  of  the  diocese 
and  editor  of  The  Guidon  magazine.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  Feeneys  had  just  been  re- 
ceived by  the  bishop.  Feeney  arrives  gently 
at  the  "touch"  stage  of  his  lament  and  in 
the  preliminaries  he  must  have  represent- 
ed that  he  was  searching  for  a  priest — a 
kinsman  of  his — whom  he  had  last  heard  of 
at  Lowell,  Mass.  "Very  well,"  said  the 
bishop,  according  to  the  blind  man,  "there 
is  a  priest  in  the  house  from  Lowell;  I'll 
refer  you  to  Father  Delaney." 

It  was  hard  to  make  head  or  tail  of 
ney's  story.  He  wanted  to  know  where  this 
priest  might  be  found,  and  the  clergyman, 
who  said  that  he  never  knew  of  a  prii 
that  name  at  his  old  home,  took  down 
man's  Catholic  directory  of  the  United  States 
and  found  that  the  nearest  priest  of  the 
name  was  in  Pennsylvania.  Then  Feeney 
went  on  to  tell  of  Father  This  ami  father 
That  who  had  befriended  him  and  to  ask 
how  many  priests  there  were  in  Manches- 
ter. The  upshot  of  the  talk  was  that  Father 
Delaney  reached  around  for  his  pocket  and 
gave  the  fellow  a  greenback,  whereupon 
Ij'eeney's  goings  on  were  wonderful.  The 
n'l'.mber  of  such  cases  that  transpire  in  a 
v\ek  at  the  homes  of  Manchester  elergy- 
niie^Js  almost  beyond  comprehensio 


Maine,  and  showed  transportation  given 
him  by  the  Central  Vermont  from  St.  Albans 
to  this  city.  At  his  request  Captain  Mason 
gave  him  a  pass  to  Boston  and  from  there 
to  Worcester,  Feeney  expressing  the  wish 
to  go  to  those  places.  That  he  made  use 
of  it  is  shown  by  the  following  dispatch  from 
the  latter  place,  dated  Feb.   24: 

"Michael  Feeney,  a  blind  peddler,  who 
gives  his  residence  as  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
his  wife  were  taken  to  the  home  farm  this 
afternoon.  When  searched  at  the  institu- 
tion currency,  a  certified  check,  and  bank 
books  to  the  value  of  $3200  were  found  in 
the  pockets  of  Feeney's  clothes. 

"Since  they  have  been  in  Worcester  the 
attention  of  the  police  has  been  directed 
toward  them,  through  the  condition  of  the 
weman.  She  was  poorly  clad  and  gave  evi- 
dence of  physical  weakness.  Investigation 
today  showed  that  she  was  unable  to  walk, 
yet  for  some  time  she  has  been  leading  her 
husband  about  the  streets,  while  he  sold 
lead  pencils  and  other  small  wares. 

"The  man  objected  to  going  to  the  home 
farm,  but  said  he  had  no  money  to  care  for 
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himself  or  wife.    Supt.  Thomas  T.  Schouler 

has  charge  of  the   bank   books   and  money,;  ~-<t£forded  the  deaf. 
and   will   hold   them   to  insure  payment  for : 
proper  nourishment  and  care  for  Mrs.  Fee- 
ney."   

A  MIRROR  reporter  remembers  this  cou- 
ple distinctly.     If  it  was  not  on  Christmas 
day  it  was  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  at  a 
that    time    that   he   ran    upon    them   at    the 
residence    of    Bishop  They    were 

waiting   to    see    "the    priest    from    Lowell." 

b    that    the    news- 
gatherer,  who  waa  wa    nig  to  get  the  day's 


FOR  THE  BLIND. 

— i — 

<  ouaresslonal    Appropriation    Passe* 
ltotli  Houses. 

A  telegram  from  General  Hawley  yes 
terday  informs  F.  E.  Cleaveland  of  this 
city  that  the  appropriation  for  the  Co- 
lumbia Polytechnic  Institution  for  the 
Blind  of  Washington;  D.  C.  has  been 
secured,  the  bill  having  passed  both 
houses.  This  marks  the  end  of  a  pro- 
tracted  struggle  with  a.  charitable  asso- 
ciation of  the  District  which  has  con- 
tested every  step  taken  during  the  past 
two  years  to  establish  a  training  school 
for  the  adult  blind  and  thus  place  them 
in  a  position  to  reap  the  same  advan- 
tages which  for  many  years  have  been 
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THURSDAY,  FEB.  28,  1901. 

SONG  RECITAL  BY  MISS  FOGG. 

Assisted  by  Miss  Dawdy  and  Messrs. 
Heinrich  and  Kelterborn. 
The  song  recital  given  by  Miss  Gladys 
Perkins  Fogg,  last  evening,  at  Associa- 
tion Hall,  was  enthusiastically  received. 
She  was  assisted  by  Miss  Emma  Dawdy, 
Mr  Wilhelm  Heinrich  and  Dr.  Louis 
Kelterborn,  the  latter  two  playing  the 
accompaniments. 

Miss  Fogg  sang  11  numbers  two  songs 
bv  Mozart,  "Non  mi  dis'  from  Don 
Giovanni  and  the  "Queen  of  Night  B. 
song  from  "The  Magic  Flute ';  also 
songs  by  Schubert,  Brahms  Richard 
Strauss  Henschel  and  others.  Her  voice 
is  a  very  high  and  light  soprano.  At 
present  it  has  little  volume  or  emo- 
i  tional  power,  but  it  is  remarkably 
fluent  Miss  Fogg  is  at  home  in  rapid 
scales  triils  and  staccato  passages, 
which  she  renders  with  ease  and  securi- 
ty She  sang  with  confidence  and  with 
a  certain  simplicity  and  repose  of  man- 
ner that  appealed  to  her  audience. 

.Miss  Dawdy  has  a  beautiful  contralto, 
rich  warm  and  sympathetic.  While  evi- 
dently somewhat  of  a  novice,  she 
seemed  at  home  on  the  concert  stage, 
and  sang  the  gavotte  from  "Mlgnon 
with  excellent  comprehension. 

Mr  Heinrich  opened  the  concert  with 
Walter's  song  from  the  "Melstersinger.  ' 
This  artist's  merits  are  too  well  known 
to  need  extended  notice.  He  sang  with 
his  usual  purity  and  sweetness  of  tone, 
and  no  little  degree  of  power. 

ftostw  %xmsixipt 


THURSDAY.  FEBRUARY  28,  1901 
Association  Hall:  Miss  Fogg's  Recital 
Miss  Gladys  Perkins  Fogg,  soprano,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Heinrich.  tenor; 
Miss  Emma  Dawdy,  contralto,  and  Dr. 
1  Louis  Kelterborn,  accompanist,  gave  a 
song  recital  last  evening  in  Association 
Hall.  Mr.  Heinrich  sang  the  Prize  Song 
from  "Die  Meistersinger,"  Miss  Dawdy 
sang  the  gavotte  from  "Mignon,"  'The 
Lotos  Flower,"  by  Von  Fielitz,  and  two  of 
Elgar's  "Sea  Pictures."  Miss  Fogg  sang 
the  "Letter"  aria  from  "Don  Giovanni," 
the  second  aria  from  the  "Magic  Flute," 
two  groups  of  songs,  and  the  Arditi  waltz 
"Se  Saran  Rose." 

It  may  be  seen  from  her  selections  that 
Miss  Fogg  is  ambitious.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  also  be  said  she  is  not  discreet. 
Few  singers,  however  much  routine  they 
may  possess,  would  care  to  begin  a  moder- 
ately long  and  very  exacting  programme 
with  the  great  Rondo  from  "Don  Gio- 
vanni." Miss  Fogg  has  far  too  little  rou- 
tine to  venture  on  such  a  course,  and, 
furthermore,  she  has  too  little  routine  to 
warrant  her  singing  the  two  Mozart  arias, 
and  the  "Jewel  Song,"  which  she  gave  as 
an  encore,  in  public  at  all.  Miss  Fogg  Is  in 
too  much  of  a  hurry.  She  has  a  high  so- 
prano voice,  of  very  small  volume,  but  de- 
lightfully sweet  quality,  which  her  master, 
Mr.  Heinrich,  has  very  successfully  trained. 
And  although  still  quite  immature,  she  is 
evidently  a  distinctly  musical  young  girl. 
Properly  to  grasp,  however,  the  musical 
and  dramatic  sense  of  the  two  great  Mo- 
zart arias  is  quite  beyond  her  present  pow- 
ers. Possibly  she  has  gained  greatly  from 
studying  them,  although  this  is  open  to 
doubt,  but  there  can  hardly  be  two  opin- 
ions as  to  the  advisability  of  her  not  sing- 
ing them  publicly.  Miss  Fogg  has  so  good 
a  voice  and  so  much  real  talent  that  sha 
must  not  put  herself  In  a  false  position  by 
undertaking  work  that  Is  cut  out  only  for 
Mme.  Sembrich  and  her  peers. 

She  was  much  more  successful  In  the 
songs  than  in  the  arias.  Arne's  "Under 
the  Greenwood  Tree"  and  Mr.  Henschel's 
"Spring"  she  sang  charmingly,  and  the 
Brahms  "Cradle  Song"  she  did  beautifully 
indeed.  What  Miss  Fogg  most  conspicu- 
ously lacks  is  warmth,  but  that  can  come 
only  with  time.  For  many  a  day,  however, 
she  should  study  almost  exclusively  songs 
that  must  be  sung  with  great  fervor.  To 
be  sure,  she  will  not  be  able  to  sing  them 
in  concerts-tout  Miss  Fogg  is  still  very 
young.  And  she  has  too  good  a  voice  and 
too  much  talent  to  have  her  career  ruined 
now  by  over-haste.  R-  R-  G. 


The  Woman's  Journal. 

BOSTON,  MARCH  2,  1901. 
Sam  Lovell's  BOY.     By  Rowland  E.  Rob- 
inson.    Boston  and  New  York :  Hongb 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    1901.    Pnce,  $1.25. 

selves  in  Yankee  delect ^     It  i ^a  c 

ation  of  previous  ^rrat^e8  0 

Folks,"  by  the  same  Re nial  wn te  e 

Lovell's  son  is  8£°™  ^8  to  name  bim 
when   Granther  Hill  be ips  to 
till  he  returns  from  tbe  C»vil  W ar  ^ 

who   still  survive .are  J^ 

women.     rh®™e?r0,1.ym      New  conditions 
like   a  troubled  dieam.     *«w         the  di. 
have  changed  old  babits   and  ev en 
alect  has  largely  departed.     But .  i 

recalls  the  Vermont. rf fifty  ^  Resent 
transmits  its  peculirrtes8t0tbth  ^  ^ 

fr^nj^^ 

Saturday,  March  2,  1901. 

"(^Benson,  a  pupU  of  the  New 
York  Institution,  who  is  deat,  dumb 
aod  blind,  is  surprising  the  state  by 
the    nrog  ess   which    he    is  making 
He  can    model    warships  perfectly,; 
though  he  is  blind      He  has  made      J 
a  model  of  Grant's  tomb.     He  is  an 
I  expert  typewriter.     Success  to  him.    j 

THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 

MARCH  2,  1901.  | 

TBS.  Law  of  Compensation. 

,u  the  recent   Report  of     Supt.     Arm- 
ing I  nod  this  sentence; -There  are  still 

na.ype.-ple  who  believe  that  the  less  of 
lme   sense     strengthens     the      remaining 
<(,l8e  «      He  devotes  a  ^nerous  paragraph 
t. -.  the  reflation  of  tot     proposition.      It 
.noreth-m  likely  that  the  accomplished 
A1,te,  did  not  . ay  j-st  what  he  meant,  and 

;hat  thereat  prosposition  which  he  meant 
t,(Ie!uteis-.     -A  lost  sense  is  not  totally 
((),t    hut  merely    retires    into    the    other 
senses  "  IK  abundantly  shows  how  absurd 
thN  notions  and  illustrates  with  alt  the 
„,d  and  fool-.sh  clai.ns  of     fakirs    to   tell 
color  by  the  touch,  ami  such    like     non- 
sense.     But  fortunately  he  does  not    dis- 
or„ve  the  blessed  law     ot     compensation. 
Providence  always  gives    more    than    is 
,lk„„  n.uv.  and  in  a  way  that,  proves  the 
,lW()Ver  and  over  again  in  the  lives  of  all 

()f  us  eVery  day.  A  man  with  a  single 
Hrin  or  le2  will  do  more  with  that  arm  or 
,,„  than  any  average  man  can  do  with 
either  of  two  Rood  arms  or  legs.  One 
without  hands  will  do  more  wonderful 
things  with  his  feet  than  any  one  else  can 

do    who  has  all  his    members.      It  is    not 

,  to  be  imagined     that    the     faculties    and 

..owers  of  the  hands  retire  into  the  lower 

extremities,  but  those    members    simply 

respond  to  the  requisitions  that  are  made 


ii|),,n  them;  and  they  are  developed  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  So  with  tlie  touch 
when  the  eyes  are  wanting.  People  in 
that  condition  are  obliged  to  make  de- 
mands on  the  other  senses  for  information 
which  cannot  be  supplied  in  the  usual 
way,  and  iu  a  very  great  number  of  cases, 
the  draft  is  honored  marvellously.  Supt. 
Armstrong's  Report  is  included  in  the 
general  Report  of  the  State  Supt.  of 
Schools,  along  with  the  Reports  of  all  the 

i  others  schools  of  the  State.      He  gets  his 
school  classified  very  naturally   with    ed- 

I  ucatiocal  institutions,  without  any  trouble 
or  questions. 

BOSTON   EVENING 

TRANSCRIPT, 
MARCH  2,   1901 


Leaves  from  Old 

Bulgarian  Legends 


URING   the   last   ten   or   twelve  years 
one  of  the  most  interesting  works   of 
the   late    century;    in   the    direction   of  | 
folk-lore,  has  been  quietly  going  on  in 
Bulgaria,   that  gallant   old   country  so  long 
enslaved,   so   little   known,    and   so   bravely 
struggling  back   into    the  ranks  of   nations. 
When,  In  the  summer  of  1S87,   Ferdinand 
Maximilian  Charles  Leopold   Marie,   young- 
est son  of  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
was    elected    by    the    Bulgarian    Sobranjo 
prince  of   Bulgaria   and   Eastern  Roumelia, 
his   new   minister   of   education    chanced    to 
be   a  man  of  learning   and   culture,   deeply 
interested  in  literature,  and  to  him  all  lov- 
ers   of   tradition   and   legend   will   owe   pro- 
found gratitude.     In  the  early  fifties,  a  col- 
lection   of    Bulgarian    folk-songs    had    been 
made    by    the   brothers    Miladinoff,    but   be- 
yond this,   M.   Zivkoff  found  that  no  effort 
had    ever    been    made    to    collect    and    pre- 
serve the  many  curious  and  unusual  tradi- 
tions,   the    gradual    growth    of    centuries; 
fragments    of    ancient    laws;     histories    of 
customs;     legends     and     folk-tales.     Seeing 
that  with  the  rapid  advance  of  civilization 
and    the    sophistication    of    the    peasantry, 
'those  records  would  soon   become   a  thing 
of  the  past,  the  minister  secured  an  annual 
appropriation  to  be  used  for  the  assembling 
and  recording  of  such  historical   treasures. 
Since    that    time    fourteen    large    volumes 
have  been  published  and  the  fertile  field  is 
not  yet  fully  gleaned. 

The   religious   legends   are   marked    by   a 
singular   blending   of    the    sacred    and    pro- 
fane.    Beyond    those    of    any    other    litera- 
ture, they  are  frank,  unconsciously  and  un- 
intentionally irreverent,  and  absolutely  fa- 
miliar.    The    saints    live   and   move    on    the 
same   level   with   the  peasants,   whom   they 
were  but  yesterday,  and  from  whose  ranks 
brother   saints  may    at  any  moment  be  re- 
cruited.    The  Deity  figures  as  an  intimate 
friend  and  comrade— a  great   personage,   to 
be  sure,  but  not  by  any  means  too  great  to 
be    summoned,    advised    and    remonstrated 
with.     The  translations  I  shall  give  are  of 
legends   taken  at  random  merely   as  speci- 
mens.    The     "St.     Ivan"     who    appears     In 
three  of  them  is  St,  John  the  Baptist,  who 
seems   to   have   been   a  great   favorite   with 
the  early  Bulgarians,   and  if  we  can  judge 
by  the  "Legend  of  the  Blind  Boy,"   he  was 
certainly  interested  in  their  affairs. 

"Once,"    says    the    Chronicle,    "the    good 
St     Ivan,    having  nothing   else   to   do,    was 
taking  a  walk  by  the  side  of  a  wide  stream 
and  stopped  to  gaze  with  interest  upon  the 
gambols  of  a  number  of  boys  therein  bath- 
ing.    While  they  jumped  about,  diving  and 
playing  joyous   games   together,   their  mer- 
riment was   echoed  by   a  boy   of   the  same 
age    who  sat  upon  the  bank,  and  stretched 
out     eager    hands     toward     them.     Coming 
closer   to   him,    St.    Ivan   perceived   that   his 
eves  were  closed  and  without  sight,  but  he 
turned    from    side    to    side,     following    the 
sounds    and    seeming    to    receive    contented 
pleasure    from    the    sport. 


"The  good  saint  stood  for  some  time 
looking  with  pity  upon  the  poor  young 
creature  so  seemingly  unconscious  of  his 
misfortune;  then  hurried  to  a  wood  to  call 
upon  Almighty  God  for  aid.  For  a  long 
time  he  prayed  without  receiving  any  re- 
sponse, but  at  last,  when  the  sun  was  much 
lower,  Almighty  God,  came  to  know  what 
he  wanted. 

"  'O  Almighty  God,'  said  good  St.  Ivan, 
'by  the  stream  there  is  a  blind  boy 
who  does  not  yet  know  that  he  13  unhappy. 
Grant  him  his  sight,  and  make  him  like 
to  other  men.'  And  Almighty  God  was 
silent.  Then  the  saint,  surprised  at  Al- 
mighty God's  indifference,  began  to  pray 
again,  assuring  him  that  he  would  not  stop 
until  his  prayer  was  granted. 

"When  he  had  heard  this,  Almighty  God 
could  do  no  less  than  listen  to  him,  so  he 
bade  him  arise  and  walk  slowly  back  to 
the  stream,  telling  him  that  when  he  had 
arrived,  he  would  find  that  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  boy  had  been  opened.  Then  the 
saint,  full  of  joy,  returned  to  the  place 
whence  he  had  come  and  there  found  the 
boy,  his  sight  restored,  busy  at  some  task 
on  the  edge  of  the  stream.  Saint  Ivan  sat 
him  down  to  watch  the  happiness  of  the 
youth,  and  while  he  watched,  there  came  to 
the  stream  two  joyous  bathers,  who  plunged 
at  once  into  the  water,  but  from  them 
came  pitious  cries  which  soon  ceased,  and 
the  saint  ran  with  all  speed  to  their  aid, 
only  to  find  them  dead,  impaled  upon  sharp- 
pointed  sticks  driven  into  the  bed  of  the 
stream  by  the  blind  boy  whose  sight  had 
been  restored.  Filled  with  horror,  the  saint 
ran  back  to  tell  the  tale  to  Almighty  God. 

"  'Years  ago,'  said  Almighty  God,  'the 
mother  of  that  blind  boy  besought  me  to 
send  her  a  son.  For  a  long  time  I  denied 
her  prayer,  knowing  that  if  she  bore  a  maw- 
child  he  would  be  of  a  cruel  and  wicked 
heart.  When  at  last,  with  tears  and  plead- 
ings, she  prevailed  upon  me,  I  took  from 
the  child  his  sight,  even  before  his  birth, 
that  he  might  not  have  power  to  injure  his 
fellow-creatures.  Tou  now  see  why  it  was 
that  I  refused  to  listen  to  you  for  so  long  a 
time.'  " 

There  are  no  morals  attached  to  these 
tales,  but  it  seems  as  if  this  one  were  a 
way  of  saying,  "He  doeth  all  things  well," 
had  not  the  two  boys  been  sacrificed  to  give 
the  saint   his   lesson. 

Such  are  a  very  few  of  these  legends,  a 
sealed  book,  unluckily,  to  American  read- 
ers, from  the  fact  that  they  have  never 
been  "done  into  English,"  and  that  it  is 
not  given  to  many  to  have  the  privilege 
of  reading  them  through  the  medium  of 
eyes  by  which  the  quaint  foreign  letters 
were  learned  in  childhood  and  spelled  out 
the  mother  tongue.  It  Is  to  be  greatly 
desired  that  one  skilled  for  such  labor  will 
soon  undertake  the  pleasing  task  of  trans- 
lating the  greater  part  of  these  ponderous 
volumes,  r«  full  of  meat  for  hungry  stu- 
dents.        Kate   Woodbridgb    Michaelis 

ewport  R.I  Herald 


lil! 


A  Blind  Man's  Wealth. 

William  W.  L>a**tti4Wt&*  or,  as  he 
familiarly  called  all  over  Frankli 
county,  "Wat"  Davenport,  the  blind 
millionaire  of  Greenfield,  Mass..  to 
|whom  attention  has  recently  been 
drawn  by  the  contesting  of  a  will  from 
which  he  was  to  derive  a  residuary 
legacy  estimated  at  $40,000,  is  in  his 
way  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  man 
in  the  state.  He  never  had  the  com- 
mon advantage  of  eyesight,  but,  start- 
ing as  a  poor  boy.  built  up  by  his  own 
Efforts,  a  fortune  of  nearly  $100,000.  His 
determination  and  shrewness  so  im- 
pressed his  uncle,  who  lived  to  old  age 
in  Deerfield  in  supposed  poverty,  but 
was:  found  after  his  death  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  something  like  a  million,  that 

Wat"  was  made  almost  his  sole  heir. 
^Since  then  Mr,  Davenport  has  increased 

is  wealth  by  his  excellent  business 
racity.  He  is  considered  the  best 
jnd%t  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  in 
westen^Massaohusetts — From 
ton  Joui 
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COLORADO  IXDI-X.     FEB.  28,  1901. 


The  latest  proposition  for  a 
publication  for  the  blind  is  to 
have  "The  Great  Round  World" 
printed  in  the  American  Braille- 
It  seems  that  preliminary  ar- 
rangements have  been  made, 
and  about  March  14  it  is  intend- 
ed to  issue  a  limited  edition. 
It  is  stated  that  a  "blind  person 
may  be  troubled  at  not  having 
all  his  books  in  his  preferred 
type,  but  very  many  blind  read 
two  or  more  systems — often 
with  equal  facility;  just  as  we 
who  see  can  read  the  German, 
Greek  and  English  characters. 
The  difficulty  is  not  in  the  dif- 
ference of  the  point  types,  but 
in  learning  to  read  embossed 
print  at  all."  It  is  not  known 
just  what  support  the  publica- 
toin  will  have,  but  one  thing  is 
sure  and  that  is  that  "The 
Great  Round  World  Co."  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  the 
public  for  its  spirit  of  willing- 
ness to  aid  the  blind.  Such  a 
publication  will  certainly  be  a 
great  blessing  to  the  blind,  es- 
pecially to  those  who  are  not  in 
the  State  Schools.  We  shall 
certainly  await  the  first  copy 
with  interest. 


Blind     Postmaster     Baxter. 


The  little  village  of  Lexing- 
ton,  on  Clear  Lake,  Le  Sueur 
county,  Minn.,  claims  it  has  the 
only  blind  postmaster  in  Minn- 
esota, and  probably  the  only  t 
one  in  the  United  States,  says 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

For     more     than     30     years  j 

Hiram  Baxter  has    served    the 

i 

people     oi     the     village      and 
surrounding  country  to     their: 
entire  satisfaction,  and    nearly 
all  of   this    time    he    has    been  ' 
blind.     He    also    has    a     small! 
general  store  and  an  inn,  where 
he    keeps      the      traveler     who  I 
needs  a  meal  or  night's  lodging. 
He    has    a    wonderful    memory 
and  can  always  tell  if  there  is  a 
paper  or  letter  for  anyone  who 
calls.     His  wife  or  his  son  calls 
the   names    when    the    mail    is 
distributed    and    a    letter    may 
lie  in  the  office  for   two    weeks, 
bul    when    the    proper    person 
call     he  remembers  it.     I  [e  can 
put  his  hand  on  any  one  oi  I  he 
120  boxes  and  give  the  name  oi 
the  owner. 


In  the  st3re    he    has    a    more 
accurate  knowledge   of    where 
everything    is    than    a     person 
who    can     see.     It     makes     no 
difference  what  you  ask  for  he 
can  put  his   hand  on  it  if  it  is 
in   stock,  and   he  will   measure 
ten  yards  of  calico  or   a    gallon 
of  oil  with  facility,  and  will  not 
make  a    mistake    in    weighing 
a  nickel's  worth  of    candy  or    a 
dollar's    worth    of    sugar.     His 
hearing    has    been     cultivated 
until  he    knows    every    one    of 
his  regular  customers  by  their 
voice,  and   when    one    of    them 
calls:  "Any  mail    for    me?"    he 
answer  yes  or  no  with  as  much 
assurance  as  if  he  saw     them. 
In    money    matters     he    favors 
coin  and  can  count  it  almost  as 
rapidly  as  a  person   with   good 
sight. 

He  keeps  several  cows  and 
cares  for  them  himself.  Each 
cow  wears  a  bell,  and  by  this 
means  he  finds  and  drives  them 
up  from  a  large  woodland  pas- 
ture. They  seem  to  realize 
that  he  is  different  from  other 
people,  and  no  matter  how 
much  he  runs  against  or  stum- 
bles   over     them     thev     never 

- 

j  move. 

He  is  a  wonderful  example 
of  what  a  man  can  do  in  a  busi- 
ness   way    who    has     lost     his 

I  sight. 


C.  G.  Hammarstrom,  who  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  was  struck  blind  as  he 
worked  one  afternoon  in  the  insulating-  de- 
partment of  the  Qulnsigamond  works  of 


Date 


HIS  EYESIGHT 


G.  G.  Hammarstrom  Again 
Plunged  Into  Darkness. 


HIS  CASE  A  PUTZLE  TO  ALL 
THE  DOCTORS. 


Through  it  All  His  Courage  Never 
Leaves  Him. 


the,  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  has  again 
seen  light  and  things  about  him,  and  again 
is  wrapped    in   almost    total  blindness. 

Mr.  Hammarstrom  lives  at  230  Vernon 
street,  and  for  the  full  year  he  has  w 
for  the  return  of  his  vision,  pinning  his 
faith  upon  assurances  that  light  might 
break  at  any  moment,  and  that  wh 
did  come  it  might  be  like  a  flash.  The 
examination  of  many  doctors  has  been  but 
a  repetition;  none  have  found  either  of 
his  eyes  injured  or  affected;  both  have 
'.een  ready  to  do  the  work  intended 
■hem;  all  that  lacked  was  strength  in 
optic  nerve.  1'p  to  within  a  week  a 
day  and  night  since  Dec.  14,  1900,  had  b 
alike  to  him;  he  saw  nothing.  On.'  m 
ing  he  awoke  to  find  that  his  eyes 
dimly,  lie  could  see  his  hands  before  \\ 
and  distinguish  the  movements  oi 
legs  as  he  walked.  This  was  wele#ned 
as  the 

Forerunner  of  Complete  Reeoi 

and  a  return  to  work  for  himself  ana  fam 
ily,   but  a   few   days  later  the  sight  again 
dimmed  and  since   has   not   returned. 

Its  passing  from  him  the  second  time 
has  not  left  him  in  despair.  He  is  more 
confident  than  ever  of  his  complete,  re- 
covery. His  eyes  have  not  returned  to 
the  state  in  which  they  were  during  the 
complete  blindness  of  the  past  year,  but 
have  resumed  several  of  their  funr 
With  the  striking  of  light  upon  them  the 
pupils  contract,  which  they  have  no';  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  during  the  old  blind- 
ness. 

Mr.  Hammarstrom  has  never  despaired. 
He  has  been  buoyed  up  always  by  his 
strong  hopes.  He  has  clung  to  the  decis- 
ion of  examiners  that  nothing  is  the  mat- 
ter with  the  eyes,  and  that  the  whole 
question  is  a  strengthening  of  the  nerves. 
He  has  been  of  late  to  Boston  to  the  eye 
and  ear  infirmary,  but  doctors  found  noth- 
ing wrong  with  the  eyes  themselves,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to 
return  home  and  wait  for  the  coming  of 
light. 

His   Friends  Among  the   Workmen 

in  the  insulating  department  of  the  Quin- 
sigamond  works  of  the  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.  have  been  generous.  They  have 
frequently  raised  a  purse  among  them- 
selves and  quietly  put  It  in  Mr.  Hamrnr.r- 
strom's  hands.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago 
Carl  Widen  and  Erick  Anderson  collected 
a  purse  of  $28.75  among  the  men  in  this 
department  and  presented  it  to  Mr.  Ham- 
marstrom, who  wished  through  the  col- 
umns of  The  Telegram  to  thank  everj 
subscriber   for   his  thought  and  kindness 

Yesterday  afternoon  Mrs.  Hammarstron 
had  to  be  sent  to  Memorial  hospital  t( 
be  treated  for  blood  poisoning,  a  gr°a 
swelling  having  crept  up  from  her  rlgh 
thumb   to  near  her  shoulder. 

Seven  members  were  taken  int< 
Mulberry  street  Baptist  church  las 
nightXthree  of  them  by  baptism.  Th' 
latter    Ceremony    was    performed    by    th 

Jennie  Okerlund,    and   Miss  Emma  John 
son.  Those  admitted  by  letter  are  I^udvi 
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THURSDAY,  MARCH  7,  1901. 

FO.i.    THzi    BI.IN.D. 


New  Magazine  Will  Contain  No  Ad- 
vertisements Whatever. 
PHILADELPHIA,  March  7— Assist- 
ants in  the  department  for  the  blind  of 
the  free  library  have  been  aware  for 
some  time  of  the  great  need  for  a  maga- 
zine printed  in  embossed  type.  Many 
standard  works  of  literature  have  been 
published  thus,  but  In  order  to  inform 
themselves  upon  current  events  the 
sightless  have  been  compelled  to  rely 
upon  their  less  afflicted  friends;  yet 
tnere  is  nothing  more  salutary  for  tne 
bund  than  to  keep  the  mind  continually 
occupied  with  the  affairs  of  active  nOr- 
To  meet  this  need  the  Great  Round 
World,  a  monthly  magazine  published  in 
New  York  and  devoted  to  the  review  of 
current  events  all  over  the  globe,  is 
about  to  issue  a  "sightless  edition,"  in 
embossed  characters,  which  will  make 
its  first  appearance  on  or  about  March 
14.  The  new  publication  will  present  a 
curious  appearance,  having  neither  ad- 
vertisements nor  illustrations.  The  lat- 
ter would  be  obviously  useless,  even  if 
they  could  be  produced  satisfactorily, 
and  advertisers  will  probably  not  con- 
sider it  paying,  at  first,  to  present  their 
goods  for  the  consideration  of  the  blind. 

Blird  persons  who  have  familiarize!  , 
then'selves  with  New  York  point  or  line 
letter  may  not  be  able  to  avail  them- 
selves at  once  of  the  new  magazine, 
which  is  to  be  embossed  in  American 
bra'lle  The  latter  system  was  selected 
as  being  really  the  best,  and  the  print  j 
will  be  spelled  out  in  full,  with  no  con- 
tractions or  unusual  abbreviations. 
The  difficulty  mentioned,  however,  can 
i  speedily  be  overcome,  it  being  stated  by 
authcrities-among  them  Edward  E.  Al- 
len superintendent  of  tho  Pennsylvania 
institution  for  the  blind,  that  anyone 
who  has  once  learned  any  system  of  em- 
bossed characters  can  easily  take  up  an- 
other The  great  difficulty  is  In  learning 
to  read  with  the  fingers  at  all. 

Of  course,  no  publication  of  any  kind 
could  be  conducted  profitably  without 
the  support  of  advertisers.  This  sight- 
less edition  is  destitute  of  these,  and  in 
issuing  it  the  publishers  only  hope  to 
cover  expenses.  They  are  launching  the 
project,  as  they  explain  editorially, 
trusting  that  the  American  publ.o, which 
promptly  donated  large  numbers  of 
books  to  found  libraries  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  Cuba,  will  not  be  less  mindful 
of  the  claims  of  unfortunates  at  home. 


A  ^Un_<LGlol,o  Trotter. 

"Curious  fact,  but  the  most  interest- 
ing charge  I  ever  had  was  a  blind 
man."  said  the  head  of  a  "personally 
conducted  tourist  agency,"  a  day  or 
two  ago. 

"He  went  to  California  and  Alaska 
with  me  once  and  to  Europe  another 
time,"  continued  this  Baedeker  in  the 
flesh,  "and  he  was  wonderfully  appre- 
ciative of  all  the  usual  'wonders.' 

"It's  true  he  had  his  son  with  him, 
a  lad  of  sixteen  or  thereabouts,  who 
used  to  go  into  ecstasies  over  the 
peaks  of  the  Sierras  or  the  beauties  of 
the  Riviera,  but  then  the  old  gentle- 
man derived  a  lot  of  pleasure  inde- 
pendently of  his  family  guide  and 
mentor.  He  would  sit  in  the  private 
car  and  listen  to  the  comments  of  the 
other  travelers  and  occasionally  drop 
a  word  that  astonished  the  rest  of  us, 
coming  from  a  blind  man. 

"He  would  say  he  got  tired  of  sitting 
at  home.  I  suppose  conversation  in  a 
limited  family  circle  soon  exhausted 
itself  to  a  man  of  mature  mind  and 
keen  fancies;  so  he  used  to  drop  in 
here  and  say  he  guessed  it  was  time 
for  him  to  take  another  trip.  We'd  fix 
up  a  route  to  suit  him  and  off  he'd  go 
again,  tickled  over  the  prospect  of  pas- 
tures new  as  a  boy  with  a  new  pair  of 
red   topped  boots."  . 


THE  SCOTSMEN 


EPI^DURGHrTHrK^AT,  February  14,  1901. 

11  C"mn^oAhhl\Tnde^p"h    «  sfeeping   Beauty,    | 
S  SEES?  » .the LA-mbh,  ^\Le.  h    ^ 

conaucteu,  auu  successful  of  its 

&%S  £Tb£n  witneSed   in   Leitt i  for   many , 
Sears        The   kinderspiel     was     adnmiyly     staged 
^withstanding  the  limited  accommodation    and  the 
auhor  must  hagve  been  gratified,  as  the  audience  was 

3  ?  Tcneanodt  townTwouhf  Ave  been  e,^ 
inglv  difficuft  to  believe  that  they  were  blind.      The 

Ru  sel  elpeciaUy  distinguished  themselves  and 
werfm^t  heartilf  encored.  In  the  duet ,  ''Night 
Their  voices  blended  very  sweetly.  Arthur  <-°Plan" 
»«  «  Oobo"  Mr  Robb  as  "  Father  Malvoisie,  and 
! "ametsHver  M  "Toney  "  also  interpreted  their  parte 
weU  The  choruses  were  cap  tally  rendered.  The 
So  accompaniments  were  played  by  Miss  Dick- 
piano  *c^"ult'      ProniWo-ast     At  the  close  votes  of 

Weh  Councillor  Cameron  related  his  experience 
SonnecTion  with  the  South  African  War  to  a  larg 
and^ £SS?tive  audience  of  blind  men  and  member 
nf  Committee  On  the  motion  of  Mr  John  Haj 
sVcTvoto  «f  thanks  to  the  totartr  was  accord* 
Councillor  Smith  BliiM  presided. 

ftbC    Christian.  February  lVWOT- 

The  Blind  Poor. 


the  hon.  secretary,  it  has  of  late  years  extended 
its  sphere  of  influence,  affording  timely  aid  to 
many  of  the  distressed  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Society's  remedial  efforts  are  not  con- 
fined within  any  sectarian  limit ;  it  includes 
representatives  of  various  denominations  with- 
in the  scope  of  its  bounty.  Voting  is  eschewed, 
all  applicants  being  dealt  with  in  the  order  of 
application.  At  present  there  are  no  fewer 
than  660  persons  receiving  pensions,  and  in 
view  of  the  care  exercised  by  the  committee,  it 
may  be  taken  that  all  these  are  cases  in  which 
the  help  is  deserved.  The  work  is  carried  on 
by  a  well-organized 

STAFF   OF   VOLUNTARY    WORKERS, 

and  as  there  are  no  office  expenses,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Society  is  economically  managed. 
An  additional  method  of  relief,  and  one  which 
is  especially  welcome  during  these  days  of  frost, 
is  to  provide  the  blind  poor  of  London  with 
cheap  coal  in  their  own  homes. 

Here  are  a  few  cases  typical  of  those  now 
aided  by  the  Society.  Other  instances, 
equally  sad,  are  frequently  brought  to  Mr. 
Pullein  Thompson's  notice  : — 

A  poor  woman  of  a  farmer  family,  who  is  deaf  as 
well  as  blind,  and  a  great  invalid,  and  entirely 
dependent  on  a  sister,  who  also  has  the  aged  mother 
to  support,  single-handed.  She  is  a  house-keeper,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  heroic  than  the  fives  of  these 
three. 

A  man,  aged  fifty-nine,  never  married  ;  he  has  no 
relatives  who  can  help  him.  Has  only  one  leg,  having 
been  a  cripple  from  birth.  Was  a  basket  and  chair 
maker  for  thirty  years,  bat  his  sight  became  very  bad, 
and  he  underwent  two  operations  at  the  Free  Eye 
Hospital,  and  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  completely. 
He  receives  2s.  6d.  per  week  from  the  parish,  2s.  of 
which  he  has  to  pay  for  a  miserable  lodging. 

A  woman  who,  with  her  husband,  had  a  little  farm, 
and  saved  enough  to  build  a  cottage.  A  few  years  ago 
her  husband  died,  and  she — blind  for  many  years  in 
one  eye,  and  in  the  other  for  three  or  four — has  lived 
on  money  obtained  by  sale  of  reversion  of  her  cottage, 
of  which  she  has  the  use  for  life.  This  money  has 
come  to  an  end,  and  she  is  destitute ;  has  been  very 
ill,  but  is  recovering.  She  has  managed  to  keep  her 
home  going,  with  the  help  of  neighbours ;  but  can 
do  so  no  longer  after  this  illness.  She  is  just  on 
seventy-nine  years  of  age,  has  a  blameless  character, 
and  is  a  truly  Christian  woman. 

An  old  couple,  H E ,  aged  seventy-eight, 

who   has   been    quite   blind  for  the   last  four  years, 

and  his  wife,  S E ,  aged  sixty-four,  is  blind 

of  one  eye,  and  had  a  successful  operation  for  cataract 
on  the  other,  last  December.  All  they  have  to  depend 
on  is  3s.  each  weekly  from  the  workhouse,  and  what 
they  receive  through  the  kindness  of  friends.  They 
are  a  deserving,  respectable  couple. 

D H W — —  for  twenty-four  years  occupied 

the  position  of  cashier  in  a  large  foundry,  and  for  the 
last  five  years  has  been  struggling  for  a  livelihood  by 
selling  tea.  His  sight  is  gradually  getting  worse,  and 
being  sixty-three  years  of  age  he  finds  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  get  about  the  long  distances 
necessary.  He  has  a  wife  and  two  children  dependent 
upon  him. 

During  the  past  eighteen  months  ninety-six 
pensioners  have  been  elected,  it  being  one  of 
the  maxims  of  the  Society  that  necessitous 
cases  should 

NOT    BE    KEPT    WAITING, 

and  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  specify 
any  case  that  is  not  necessitous.  The  scale 
of  relief  is  from  five  to  twenty  shillings  a 
month.  In  a  quiet  way,  and  by  the  exercise  of 
devotion  aud  industry,  a  great  amount  of  suf- 
fering has  been  alleviated,  especially  among 
those  who  have  once  occupied  good  positions, 
and  who  have  been  reduced  to  penury  as  a  con- 
sequence of  their  affliction.  Mr.  Pullein 
Thompson,  who  has  many  demands  upon  his 
time,  as  vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Chelsea, 
deserves  the  support  of  Christian  people  in  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  blind  poor. 


UNDER  any  circumstances  the  lot  of  the 
blind  calls  for  sympathy,  but  when  there 
is  added  to  blindness  the  additional 
burden  of  extreme  poverty,  the  sufferer 
has  a  double  claim  upon  Christian  com- 
passion. In  meeting  the  needs  of  such  afflicted 
people  the  National  Blind  Relief  Society 
has  long  served  a  useful  purpose;  and  under 
the  guidance  of  Rev.  J.  Pullein  Thompson, 
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EVENING    NEWS,    MONDAY; 


FEBRUARY     18,     1901. 
AID    FOR    AFFLICTED. 

Wonderful  Inventions  for  the  Benefit  oE 

the  Blind  and  Deaf. 

[From  Ouk   Own  Correspondent.  ] 
Paris,  Monday. 

Dr.  Dussaod  has  invented  two  wonderful 
apparatus  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  and 
deaf,  and  exhibited  them  at  the  Hotel  des 
Societes  Savant  es. 

Dr.  Dussaud's  inventions  are  practically 
cinematographs  for  the  blind  and  deaf 
people.  One  is  an  instrument  which,  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  cinematograph 
film  unfolds  its  series  of  pictures,  conveys 
the  illusion  of  movement  to  those  who  see 
them,  passes  a  series  of  raised  photographs 
under  the  fingers  of  the  blind,  and  practi- 
cally makes  them  see.  Among  the  pictures 
shown  were  a  tree  whose  branches  moved 
in  the  wind,  a  galloping  horse,  and  a  flying 
bird.  The  audience,  many  of  whom  closed 
their  eyes  and  had  the  pictures  passed  be- 
neath their  fingers,  declared  the  illusion  to 
be  perfect,  and  Dr.  Dussaud,  who  has  experi- 
mented with  blind  patients  for  some  years, 
declared  that  over  300  had  already  benefited 
largely  by  this  invention. 

The  apparatus  for  tne  deaf  is  of  a  similar 
nature.  By  means  of  an  electric  vibration 
applied  to  the  oar,  the  sense  of  rhythmical 
vibration  is  given  to  the  Incurably  deaf,  and 
some  of  those  who  were  present  said  that 
they  could  quite  appreciate  a  simple  tune, 
and  hummed  several  tunes  correctly  after 
being  placed  in  contact  with  the  apparatus. 

DAILY    MAIL,    MONDAY, 


FEBKUARY    18,    1901. 


HELPING  THE  BLIND. 


REMARKABLE     EXPERIMENTS. 


(Prom  enr  Own  Correspondent.) 

Pakis,  Sunday,  Feb.  17. 
On  Saturday  evening  Professor  Dussand, 
the  brilliant  young  scientist  attached  to  the 
Psychological  Institute,  conducted  some 
very  interesting  experiments  in  illustration 
of  his  methods  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
and  deaf,  based  on  the  principle  of  compen- 
sation, or  making  one  sense  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  another. 

Thus,  by  the  aid  of  special  apparatus  in- 
vented by  himself,  Dr.  Dussand  enabled  the 
blind  to  enjoy  the  sensations  of  the  cinema- 
tograph, a  scries  of  relief  photographs  re- 
presenting the  movements  of  waves,  the 
swaying  of  a  branch,  and  the  flight  of  a  bird, 
and  giving  through  the  sense  of  touch  the 
same  illusion  as  is  supplied  by  the  cinemato- 

By  means  of  an  electric  vibrator  Profes- 
sor Dussand  also  obtained  some  wonderrul 
results,  permitting  the  incurably  deaf  to 
follow  certain  regular  musical  sounds,  and 
the  partly  deaf  to  sensibly  develop  their 
hearing  powers. 

During  the  past  four  years  Dr.  Dussand's 
methods  have  been  applied  to  over  three 
hundred  blind  and  deaf  patients,  *nd  the 
satisfactory  results  obtained  give  reason  to 
hope  that  humanity  will  benefit  largely 
from  his  inventions  in  the  future. 


THE  LEEDS  MERCURY, 

FEBRUARY  27,  KOI. 

1    BRADFORD  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 

P  BLIND. 

A  CALL  FOR  GREATER  SUPPORT. 

The  annual  meeting  connected  with  the  Bradford  Instil 
tution  for  the  Blind  was  held  yesterday,  the  Mayor  (Mr. 
W.  C.  Lupton)  presiding,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
Matfbwss  (Mrs.  W.  0.  Lupton). 

In  opening  the  proceedings,  the.  Mayor  alluded  to  tha 
death  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who,  he  said,  had 
always  been  Interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and 
he  mentioned  the  fact  that  she  had  been  one  of  tho 
customers  of  that  institution. 

The  annual  report,  which  Was  read  by  the  secretary 
and  manager  (Mr.  Miles  Priestley),  stated  that  the  sales 
ifi  the  brush  department  had  been  £9,106.  The  making 
of  dabbing  and  other  machine  and  mill  brushes  was  an 
important  pa.-t  of  i  he  work  in  that  department,  where  41 
meu  were  employed.  Ten  men  had  been  employed  in 
the  basket  department,  principally  in  making  yarn  skeps, 
wool  skeps,  groc9fs'  and  butchers'  baskets,  &<•.  The  sales 
for  the  year  amounttfd  to  £1.426  13s.  6d.  Mat  weaving 
had  been  wed  6  taMi.-lad.  and  the  -ales  had  increased  to 
£200  3s.  7d  .  citing  275  orders,  against  139  orders 

foe  the   previous   vrar,   whilst  customers    had   expressed 
much    ea  p   wit     ~ue.   mats  they    had  purchased. 

The  knitting  h-yuupij  Jepartinent  provided  em- 

ployment for  all  the  women  institution.    The  sales 

for  IjOO  amounted  to  £1.030  3s.  Id.,  which  sum  exceeds, 
with  one  in  any  previous  year.    That 

spoke  well  for  the  excellence  of  the  articles  made,  which 
afforded   suitable   work    for  25   Women.     The  committee 
were  pleased  to  r  iport  thai  the  turnover  in  the  shop  was 
continually    increasing.       Pianoforte     tuning    was    very, 
suitable  employment  for  several  young  men  at  the  institu- 
tion, who  had  special  aptitude  and  skill  for  that  kind  of 
work,  and  the  work  done  during  the  past  year  amounted 
to  £59  lis.     The  tuners  had  not  l>een  fully  employed,  and 
therefore    the    committee    again    reminded    the    publio 
generally  that  orders  received  at  the  institution  for  pianos 
forte   tuning  will    be    much   appreciated.     The  subscrip- 
tions and    donations  amounted  to  £232  5s.,    which  was 
£149  less  than  the  amount  received  in  the  previous  year. 
The  committed  deeply  regretted    that  the  income    front 
that  source  was  so  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  case. 
Many    friends   of   the    blind    appeared   to    imagine    that 
because  they  were  employed  at  the  institution  there  was 
no  need  of  further  assistance  for  them.     The  committee 
desired  to  correct  that  erroneous  impression,  and  in  doing 
so  they  wished  to  point  out  that    a  blind  man  was  only 
able  to  produce  one-third  as  much  work  as  a  seeing  man 
hi  the  same  time,  which  meant  that  the  commercial  value 
of  the  work  done  by  blind  men  was  about  10s.  per  week. 
That  sum  cannot  be  considered  a  satisfactory  remunera- 
tion even   for  a  man  \\hY>  was    blind,    in  return  for   an 
honest  week's  work.     Hence  the   necessity   for  financial 
assistance   from   those  who  had  not  to  endure  that  sad 
affliction.     The  wages  earned  by  the  blind  at  the  institu- 
tion were  augmented  on  an   average   about  3s.   6d.   per 
week  in  addition  to  the  oversight  which  was  necessary  in 
the  production  of  their  work.     In  order  to  do  that  the 
committee  were  dependent  on  the  income  from  charitable 
sources.     It  was  noted  that  the  amount  subscribed  to  tha 
institution  was  less  than  £1  per  thousand  of  the  popida- 
tion,  or  probably  less  than  one  halfpenny  per  annum  for 
each  adult  person  in  the  city  of  Bradford.     It  was  also 
somewhat    remarkable    that    there    had   been   an    entire 
absence  of  legacies  during  the  past  five  years,  and  on  that 
account  the  working  capital  had  been  seriously  decreased., 
A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Percy  R.  Wand  founded  a  pension 
fund  m  memory  of  his  mother,  to  be  known  as  the  "Ada 
Waud  Memorial."     In  arranging  this  matter  Mr.  Waud 
sought  the  advice  of  Miss  Holloway,  hon.  sec.,  and  Mr. 
Fredk.  Pnestman,  chairman  of  the  institution,  and  after- 
wards very  generously  decided  to  set  aside  the  sum  of 
£1,000,  and  pay  to  the  institution  the  sum  of  £30  per 
annum   in    February   of  euch  year   as   interest-   on   that 
amount.     That  income  was  to  be  applied  to  one  or  two 
pensions  to   aged   blind    people   in   connection  with   the 
'IJstlt"tlon-     The  con)raittoe  accorded  their  best  thanks  to 
Mr.    Waud  for  that  handsome   l>?nefaction,  and  trusted 
that  such  a  kindly  act  of  Christian  charity  would  be  tha 
means  of  stimulating  other  well-to-do  citizens  to  similar 
good  works.     With  the  income  from  that  fund  two  of  the 
oldest  workers  at  the  institution  had  been  elected  to  pen- 
sions  which  would  enable  them  to  live  in  comparative 
comfort  during  the  declining  years  of  their  lives      The 
founding  of  a  Mrs.  Lythall  Memorial  was   referred  to 
twelve  months  ago.  and  tho  committee  were  now  gratified 
to  be  able  to  report  that  the  handsome  sum  of  £500  had 
been  raised  by  special  donations.     A  blind  man  who  had 
been  employed  at  tho  institution  fy*.  38  years  had  beeix 
elected  the   first    annuitant   of   that   fund.       The    John 

?°f?lZ  ,        d  ??mmitt*»  I';"'  disbursed  the  sum    of 

£242  7s  4d.  in  pc I  35  blind  persons.     The  r<  veuua 

accounl  for   he  year  showed  a  d  of  £116  fc.  2d. 

W  P.  \\  .  JI    J  ate,  m  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report 
'"'""^'■"V,"  I    that  the  v  had  'lad 

rfifin  wfi,f  •"  ""'"  "<'  ^*lastyoaxof 

£800,  which.  In  a  greai  .    Was  due  t6  the  deoHnin? 

of  large  contracts         \\  „   ^  gJ^JJ  Wef 

they  had  paid  £320  more    n  wao»es   so  that  tiw  /«  ;!      . 
of  the  institution  had  not  been^oair^from  a ""/ 


distributing  point  of  viow.  Tho  amount  paid  in- 
bonuses  was  £50  K«s,  which  showed  that  the  blind  had 
•  employed  Upon  more  remunerative  work.  Subscrip- 
tion* and  donations  bad  fallen  off  seriously  during  the 
year,   and  i(   appeared  to   bo   1  !"   impreMj  up<  u 

a  <rood  many  people  the  fact  that  tho  Blind  institution 
was  a  charity,  and  needed  public  support.  Tho  subscrip- 
tions did  not  at  present  amount  to  Id.  per  head  of  tho 
population.  During  the  year  the  blind  had  been  fully 
Dyed,  and  the  Character  of  their  work  had  been  some- 
what better  than  previously.  The  number  of  workers) 
last  year  had  been  80,  as  against  83  the  previous  year: 
they  had  admitted  four  new  ones,  and  four  of  their 
oldest  workers  had  retired  en  pensions,  and  Would  for 
the  rest  Of  their  days  be  able  to  live  in  comparative  com- 
fort. It  had  been  said  that  they  did  not  pay  their  blind 
workers  sufficient,  and  H  was  true  that  whilst  in  Edin- 
burgh the  blind  were  paid  tho  minimum  wage  of  18s.  per 
week,  they  in  Bradford  onlv  subsidised  them  at  the  rate 
of  3s.  od.'on  10s.  earned.  'Their  funds-,  however,  would 
not  enable  them  to  do  any  more,  and  if  thev  followed  the 
example  of  Edinburgh  and  paid  as  much  money,  the 
Bradford  Institution  would  be  in  tho  Bankruptcy  Court 
in  two  years.  Ho  hoped,  however,  the.  public  would 
assist  them  more  liberally  in  the  way  of  donations,  so 
that  they  might  do  more. 

Aid.  W.  Wood  seconded  the  proposition,  and  pointed! 
out   that  after  all  the  report  and   balance-sheet  were  not 
ad,  if  they  took  into  consideration  the  exceptional 
(  haiacter  of  last  year. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  adopted,  and  subse- 
quently the  committee  was  elected,  and  various  votes  of 
thanks  passed. 

Mr.  F.  1'riestman,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  hiS 
Worship  the  Mayor  for  presiding,  alluded  to  the  hope 
entertained  of  the  institution  extending  its  accommoda- 
tion bv  taking  in  the  premises  of  the  Bradford  Club, 
which  adjoined  their  institution.  He  stated,  however, 
that  tho  members  of  tho  club  appeared  to  be  settling 
down  again,  and  there  did  not  appear  much  hope  nf  ex- 
tension in  that  direction.  He  suggested  it  for  their  eon- 
sideration,  theiefore,  whether,  in  face  of  the  present  in- 
adequate accommodation,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  build 
another  institution  at  a  place  where  land  was  not  so 
valuable,  and  sell  the  present  premises,  or  so  lay  them: 
out  as  to  have  a  good  income  from  them.  He  also  sug- 
gested that  the  Blind  Institution  should  be  added  to  the 
charities  receiving  benefit  from  the  Joint  Hospital  Fund. 

The  resolution  was  carried,  and  the  Mayor,  in  respond^ 
in  .,  said  he  was  inclined  to  take  an  optimistic  rather 
than  a  pessimistic  view  regarding  the  position  and 
prospects  of  the  institution,  for.  after  all,  it  was  the  only 
charitable  institution  in  the  city  which  had  the  mcanst 
of  helping:  itself.  He  doubted  not  that  under  the 
management  of  the  able  members  of  its  committee  it 
would  go  on  and  prosper,  and,  he  hoped,  be  put  on  a 
paving  basis. 

Tho  Mayoress  then,  with  an  appropriate  speech, 
opened  a  sale  of  work,  for  which  graceful  service  she  was 
thanked. 


WEDNESDAY—THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR- 
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JUBILEE  CELEBRATION  OF 

FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

/  MISSOURI  BLIND  SCHOOL 

«v 

FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  THE  INSTITUTION  BEGAN  WITH  TWO  PUPILS 
-JAMe! !  E  YEATMAN  AND  DR.  SIMON  POLLAK  SURVIVING 
INC0RP0RAT0RS-THE  PROGRAMME  FOR  TO- 
NIGHTS CELEBRATION. 


I    commencing  at   8   o'clock  thts   evening, 
I the    Missouri    School    for    the    Blind    will) 
Wd  Its  jubilee  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  I 
anniversary   of   its   founding.    The   school 
has   grown    In    that   time    from    one   man 
teaching  to  blind  children  In  a  boarding- 
house    to    the    largest    institution    of    Its 
kind  In   the   State,   having  at  present  110 
scholars    and    a    building     containing 
rooms,  and  it  is  now  a  State  institution. 

in  speaking  of  the  school,  Mr.  Jas.  C. 
Jones,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  insti- 
tution and  its  secretary,  who  will  mate 
the  principal  address  to-night,  said  that 
the  institution  is  not,  as  generally  sup- 
nosed  an  asylum,  but  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word  an  educational  establishment, 
in  which  the  blind,  without  regard  to  their 
futuref  receive  a  thorough  education. 

It  is  not  a  charitable  but  a  State  instl- 
,„,L    and  those  who  attend  are  not  ob- 
:ics  of  charity,  but  those  whom  the  State 
has  seen  fit  to  take  under  its  wing  on  ac- 
count of  their  misfortune  in  being  blind. 


The  founding  of  the  Missouri  School  for 
the"  Blind  took  place  about  the  time  that  J 
Louis  Napoleon   Bonaparte  was  planning 
to  sieze  me  government  in  France;  *mte 

while    Austin    A.    King.  ^    pernor    ot 

SPSS  #u  w.  «S!  tM  9 

fte  Missouri  School  f or  the  BUnd. 

Sar    with    a   firm    convict™ Mga*    all 
that  could  be  learned  by  "lose  witn      b 
could   be   accomplished   by   tnose   w 
it.    He  seems  to  have! ^  te   pov.e 
convincing  others  ot  bis  own  con 
and  bv  interesting  some  of  St.  ^m^ 
citizens  in  the  work,  began  the  for ™*»°£ 


instructing  one   naizaoeth   Taylor,   a    blind 
girl,    14    years    of    age,    and    a     blind 
named    Daniel    Sawyer   Wilkinson,    a1    his 
boarding  house,   on  Seventh  and  Chestnut 
streets. 

A  few  weeks  later  he  and  his  pupil  went 
to  Jefferson  City,  where  the  State  Leg- 
islature w.as  then  in  session.  What  had 
been  accomplished  with  Miss  Taylor  in 
the  few  weeks  instruction  so  impn 
the  legislotors  that  they  appropriate 
$1,600  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  an 
experimental  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  on  condition  that  $10,000 
should  be  contributed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose by   private  subscription. 

Gov.  Stewart,  who  succeeded  Gov.  King, 
entertained  the  party  from  the  school  at 
the  Governor's  mansion  during  their  visit 
to  the  Legislature.  A  certificate  of  in- 
corporation was  granted  the  institution 
on  February  27,  £831,  just  fifty  years  ago 
to-day,  and  it  is  to  commemorate  that 
event  that  the  jubilee  will  be  held  to- 
night. 

Among  those  mentioned  in  the  original 
charter  are  the  names  of  men  who  dur- 
ing the  past  half-century  have  been 
identified  with  the  history  of  St.  Louis. 
Among  the  original  incorporators  now- 
living  are  Mr.  James  E.  Yeatman,  of  the 
Merchants'-Laclede  Bank,  and  Dr.  Simon 
Pollak. 

The  other  original  incorporators,  all  of 
whom  have  since  died,  were  Adolph 
Abies,  Thomas  Yeatman,  Wayman  Crow, 
John  O'Fallon,  A.  B.  Chambers,  J.  Boyle, 
John  B.  Smith,  Asa  Wilgus,  R.  K.  Woods, 
J.  B.  Crockett,  H.  E.  Bridge,  Joseph 
Charless,  Norman  Cutter,  I.  Russell, 
Chas.  A.  Pope,  Wm.  M.  Morrison  and 
Edward   Wyman. 

In  the  fall  of  1851  but  $7,000 
of  the  $10,000  required  by  the  State's  ap- 
propriation had  been  secured,  and  in  or- 
der to  induce  other  subscriptions  an  ex- 
hibition of  Mr.  Whelan's  pupils  was  held 
in  the  Baptist  Church,  located  then  where 
Barr's  store  now  stands. 

The  late  Colonel  John  O'Fallon  donated 
three  arpents  of  ground  to  the  institution 
on  the  condition  that  it  should  be  used 
as  a  permanent  site.  This  property  was 
located  on  Natural  Bridge  road,  about 
i  three  miles  out,  but  because  of  its  dis- 
tance  from   the  city   the   trustee's   never 

accepted  the  donation.  Similar  out  of 
town  locations  were  offered  by  Elishu  H. 
Sheppard,  Mr.  Charles  Rannels  and  the 
City  of  St.  Louis. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  history  the 
institution  used  a  rented  house  on,  Pine 
street,  and  had  but  six  pupils.  During 
the  second  year  the  institution  moved  to 
Broadway  and  Howard  street  into  a 
building  tendered  rent  free  by  the  late 
Capt.  Andrew  Harper,  it  then  had  four- 
teen pupils.  In  1854  the  present  site  was 
purchased  from  Gen.  John  Ruland  for 
$27,000,  a  new  building  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $24,000  in  1856,  and  the  institution 
has  been   maintained  here  ever  since. 

The    Board    of       Trustees    of    the    first 
school  in  1851  were  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Potts, 
president;    Mr.    H.    E.    Bridge,    vice-presi- 
dent;  Robert    K.    Woods,    secretary;    Jos- 
eph  Charless.    Robert   Holmes,    James    E. 
Yeatman,  Eli  W.  Whelan,  superintendent. 
The  present  Board  of  Managers  are:  J. 
N.    Holmes,      president;    E.    C.      Waters, 
vice-president;     J.     C.     Jones,     secretary; 
W.  Jeff  Pollard,  treasurer;  Dr.  J.  Harvey 
Moore,  oculist;  S.  M.  Green,  superintend- 
i  ent.      The    following    is     to-night's    pro- 
't  gramme: 

Chorus— Invitation     Vaezir 

School. 

Address    Dr.    S.    Pollak 

Member  of  First  Board  of  Trustees. 
Piano    Soio— Waltz  Caprice   in   D   flat, 

Chas.  W.  Bailey 
Chas.  W.  Bailey,  Class  of  '06. 

Address     Jas.     C.    Jones 

Secretary  Board  of  Managers. 
Violin    Solo— Mazurka    de    Bravore.  .Musin 

Thomas    Dee,    Class   of    '01. 
Original   Poem— The  Wonderful    Lamp 
of   The  Blind. 

Lily   Hendrix,   Class  of  '84. 

Piano  Solo— The  Brookside Tours 

Viola  Wright. 

(March— Jolly    Students     'Fahrbach 

Orches'  ra. 

Piano    Solo— Cradle    Song Bessie   Beane 

Bessie  Beane,  Class  of  '02. 

Vocal  Solo— Joan   of   Arc Bemberg 

Ida    Glover. 
'Pantomime— The  Lotus  Eaters.  .Tennvscn 

Miss    Hitch,    Reader. 
Lucille  Walker,    Tillie   Haines    and    Eliza 

White- 
Vocal     Duet— I    Wr111     Lift      up      Mine 

Eyes  Edith  Cook,  Class  of  '98 

Mrs.   Jennie  Davis  and  Ida  Glover. 
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LANCASHIRE    GENERAL    ADVERTISER, 
THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY    28,    1901> 

MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD 
BLIND  AID  SOCIETY. 


t 


On  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  uas  held  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  Parlour  at  the 
Town  It  all,  Mr.  W.  H.  Vaudrey  presiding. 

Mr.  Gerald  Teel  read  the  annual  report,  which 
stated  that  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Reading 
and  Visiting  Society  had  discontinued  its  work,  so 
that  now  the  only  society  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind 
of  Manchester  and  Salford  outeide  the  scope  of  Hen-, 
shaw's  Blind  Asylum  was  the  Blind  Aid  Society.  The 
work  ww  at  present  tentative  to  a  great  extent.  They 
had  alreadv  visited,  or  were  in  touch  with,  344-  blind 
persons.  The,  work  of  the  past  year  bad  alre-ady  im- 
proved the  condition  of  many  of  the  blind,  but  much, 
remained  to  be  done.  The  society's  branches  com- 
prised a  sick  and  benefit  branch,  a  homo  of  rest  at 
St.  Annes-on-the-Sea,  Home  of  Blind  Women  at  the 
Hulme-place,  The  Crescent,  Salford,  a  visiting  branch*; 
and  the  Braille  Library,  in  addition  to  various  in- 
dustrial organisations. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Pratt  submitted  the  financial  state- 
ment, which  showed  a  balance  of  £243  19?.  5d.  to  the 
credit  of  the  society. 

Misa  Isabel  M.  Heywood  read  an  admirable  pap"r 
on  the  subject  of  the  care- of  the  blind.     In  the  coarse 
of  her  remarks  she  advocated  that   an  earnest  effort 
should   be   made  to   find    employment  for  the  blind 
poor  who  did  not   desire  to  become  paupers.     Tu  her 
opinion  it.  was  not  only  a  question   for   Manchester 
but  for  the  United  Kingdom.     The  National   League 
of  the  Blind  were  agitating  for  State,  aid.  and  this,  ; 
she    believed,    would    ultimately   bo    found    to    be    a 
necessity  by   all   who  went   into   the   subject.       The  j 
general  public  had   no  idea  of  the   condition  of   the 
blind  outside  the  institutions.     No  doubt  the  state  of 
things  in  Manchester  was    the  same  as  prevailed  in  { 
other    places,    and    the   sooner    public    attention    was 
drawn  to  the  matter  the  quicker  would  relief  come. 

The  Chairman,  iu  moving  the  adoption,  of  the 
report,  said  the  societv  was  undoubtedly  doing  good 
in       the       city.  It       had       amalgamated       two 

other  societies,  one  being  the  Lancaster  Mutual  Aid 
Society  for  the  Blind,  which  had  existed  for  22  yeajs, 
and  the  other  a  society  recently  formed  called  the 
Blind  Relief  Society.  The  funds  of  the  societies 
would  be  blended  together,  and  the  present  society, 
with  tho  assistance  of  the  Manchester  public,  was 
doiug  a  valuable  work.  There  was  no  intention  on 
the  part  of  tho  society  to  interfere  with  Henshaw's 
Blind  Asylum.  Its  scope  would  be  quite  distinct. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  bulk  of  the  work  was  done  by  a 
committee  of  35  ladies,  who  visited  the  blind  in  every 
part  of  the  city.  * 

Canon  Hawkins,  who  is  himself  blind,  seconded  the 
motion,  and  in  the  course  of  an  interesting  address 
luid  emphasis  on  the  importance  cf  giving  the  blind 
hope,  and  gradually  teaching  them  to  entertain  feelings 
of  borne.  He  ah,o  here  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
admirable  character  of  the  work  of  the  ladies.  Ladies, 
he  knew  from  experience,  were  the  best  guides  and 
helps  for  tho  blind,  and  ho  believed  that  women  from 
■r  attentiveness  and  sympathy  with  all  forme  of 
affliction  would  be  ai.lc  to  l-ender  the  society  the 
very  greatest  assistance. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.   II.    A.   Heywood  moved,  and  Mr.  ,T.  Kendall 
seconded  the  appointment  of  the  committee. 

Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  supported  tho 
motion.  In  doing  so  be  said  the  institution,  was  ad- 
mirable in  conception  and  thorough  in  the  manner 
in  -which  it  carried  out  its  work.  Everything  he  saw 
iu  Manchester  seemed  to  him  to  be  as  well  if  not  better 
arranged  than  he  had  seen  elsewhere.  ,  The  scope 
and  operations  of  the  society  seemed  to  him  to  be 
excellent,  charitable,  and  thoroughly  practical.  He 
supposed  it  was  hardly  possible  for  anvone  to  have 
any  other  feeling  than  one  of  sympathy  for  those 
afflicted  with  blindness,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  ms 
not  his  experience  that,  blind  people  we.ro  unhappy. 
They  were  lf*s  to  be  pitied  than  those  who  were 
stantly  tacked  with  nain.  He  considered  the  efforts  of 
the  society  wer^  being  directed  in  the  right  way,  and 
ed  the  wi/pport  of  the  public. 
i  mi  ;  •  motion  of  Mr.  Stewart  Ciarnett,  seconded 
by  Mr.  P.  W.  Ki'-lcr.  a.  vote  of  thanks  -was  passed 
to  tbe  Lord  Mayor  for  the  use  of  the  room. 


DC*°         FANNY    CROSBY  COMING 


Tbe    World     Renowned     Blind     Hymn 
Writer   Here  March  14. 

An  entertainment  that  will  be  given 
onThu.sday,  March  14,    at  the  First 
church  should   attract  a  large   audi- 
ence as  Miss  Fanny  J.  Crosby  will  be 
the     attraction.     Fanny     Crosby    is 
world  renowned  as  the  blind  hymn 
writer    All    the    Christian  Endeavor, 
evangeli8tic  and  Sunday-school  hym- 
nals are  full  of  her   inspiring   song*. 
Itis  said  she  has   written   four  thou- 
8and  hymns  and  two  yolumei  of  po- 
ems. _     r 
She  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
woman  to  have  been  heard  before  the 
United  States  Senate,  as  she   wai  in- 
vited  to  appear  before  a  session   held 
sometime  iu  the  sixties  and  to  repeat 
for  them  one  of  her  hymns. 

She  has  been  a  teacher  of  the  blind 
for  years,  but  har  merit  as  a  hymn 
writer  and  her  gift  as  a  speaker  has 
taken  her  all  over  the  eountry  and 
thousands  know  and  love  her  person- 
ally as  well  as  her  feautiiul  songs. 
It  is  said  sheis  a  fascinating  speaker 
and  at  this  entertainment  she  will 
lecture  on   some  popular  theme. 

There    will    be    orchestra    music, 
anc  songs  of  Miss  Crosby's  composi- 
tion   will  be  rendered.  At  her  request 
children  of  the  town  wrll  sing  one  or 
two  selections  from  her  hymns.  This 
will  make   a  fine  concert  beside  the 
lecture  by  Miss  Crosb>  .The  admittance 
w<ll    be  twenty  five    cm ts  for  adults 
and  fifteen  for   children.     Recent  pa 
pers  from  our  neighboring  cities  have 
praised   her   appearance  before  large 
audiences  and  spoken  of  the  general 
, [.delight  she  was  giving. 


Date, 


i  H.  T.  Oatman,  the  vgteran  newspape"" 
[man  who  was  strickejr  blind  some  tim 
'  ago  by  overwork,  gave  a  lecture  befor 
the  Fr.  Mathew  Society.  Thursday,  o: 
"Education  of  the  Blind,"  of  which  h 
has  madfi^a.aliui.v  of  late.  Mr.  Oatma 
is  the  veteran  newspaper  corresponden 
of  this  section,  and  still  keeps  at  wor 
as  correspondent  of  a  Springfield  dail 
paper,  the  news  being  collected  for  hir 
by  an  assistant,  whlcfr  fre  writes  out  b 
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The  chaplain  of  the  Senate  is  blind. 
the  fust  day  of  the  new  Senate  he 
od  at  his  accustomed  place,  see'ng 
nothing:,  but  keenly  alive  for  the  signal 
which  should  start  him  upon  his  prayer. 
v\  hen  all  was  ready  the  Vice-President 
waved  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
chaplain.  There  was  no  response 
.Roosevelt  waited  a  moment  in  uncer- 
tainty. 

"He's    blind,"    whispered    the    clerk. 

"The  chaplain  will  offer  prayer,"  an- 
nounced Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  with  this 
satisfactory  cue  the  blind  preacher  be- 
gan   to    address    the    throne    of    Grace. 

It  was  Mr.  Hoar  who,  yesterday,  of- 
fered the  resolution  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  Inform  him  that  the  Senate 
was  ready  to  adjourn.  When  the  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  Mr.  Roosevelt^  ap- 
pointed Senators  Allison  and  Cockrell 
rs  the  committee. 

Mr.  Allison  shifted  uneasily.  "I 
think,"  he  said,  "that  some  other  sen- 
ator  ought    to   be   appointed." 

"Then  the  chair  will  name  the  sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Aldrlch," 
announced    the    Vice-President. 

Mr.  Aldrlch  shook  his  head  and  went 
through  all  manner  of  pantomine  to 
indicate  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  Mr. 
Hoar,  as  the  mover  of  the  resolution 
■was  entitled  to  that  honor.  It  took 
the  Vice-President  but  a  moment  to 
appreciate  Mr.  AldrielVs  frantic  ges- 
tures, and  when  he  finally  understood 
their  meaning  and  named  Mr.  Hoar, 
everybody    in    the    Senate    lausrhed. 
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Status   of  the    Edition    for    the    Sightless. 


After  careful  consideration,  based 
upon  personal  interviews  and  corre- 
spondence with  all  of  the  Institutions 
for  the  Blind,  we  have  decided  that  a 
publication  in  "point"  will  not  receive 
enough  support  to  cover  actual  expen- 
ses. Without  waiting  for  our  speci- 
men edition  to  be  submitted  a  number 
of  officials  wrote  that  they  would  not 
care  to  subscribe.  Even  those  who  are 
favorably  disposed  will  not  order  more 
than  one  or  two  copies.  The  communi- 
cations which  follow  shed  light  upon 
the  matter. 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
Staunton,  Va.,  Feb.  16,  1901. 

We  use  the  New  York  Wait  System  of 
Point  Type  in  this  school,  and  therefore  we 
could  not  conveniently  use  the  Braille  Point, 
a  circumstance  which  I  regret,  for  I  would 
like  to  subscribe  to  your  new  issue  for  the 
blind. 

W.  A.  Bowles,  Supt. 

Kentucky  Institution  for   the  Education   of 
the  Blind. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Feb.  16,  1901. 
I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  February 
15,  asking  my  opinion  as  to  the  publication 
of  a  newspaper  for  the  blind. 
_  A   Mr.   Goeckel,   of  Milwaukee,   has    pub- 
lished such  a  newspaper  for  several  months, 

and  his  experience  would  be  valuable,  if  it 
could  be  obtained. 

You  will   know  more  about  it  when  you , 
have  been  in  the  business  a  year,  and  there  is 
no  need  of  detailing  objections. 

Our  institution  is  for  children ;  we  have 
none  over  seventeen  years  of  age.  They 
have  no  time  for  reading,  outside  their  les- 
sons. The  daily  paper  is  read  to  the  older 
ones  every  day. 

Such  a  paper  as  you  propose  would  be  of 
no  advantage  to  us  in  our  educational  work. 
We  have  no  readers  of  American  Braille  in 
our  school. 

Yours  very  truly, 

B.  B.  Huntoon. 

The  Public  Library, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Feb.  18,  1901. 
Yours  respecting  your  plan  of  printing  for 
the  blind  an  edition  of  The  Great  Round 
World  is  at  hand.  I  can  commend  the 
scheme  most  heartily,  and  only  hope  that  it 
may  succeed.  One  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
lies  in  the  different  forms  of  type  employed 
in  different  localities.  The  books  used  in 
this  library  are  in  the  improved  Braille,  and 
I  believe  this  form  of  type  is  exclusively 
used  throughout  the  West.  The  New  York 
Point  used  in  New  York  does  not  vary  so 
greatly  from  the  Braille  but  that  one  famil- 
iar with  the  former  may  readily  learn  the 
latter.  I  think  you  are  wise  to  adopt  the 
Braille,  and  also  to  avoid  abbreviations,  be- 
cause in  many  cases  they  are  stumbling 
blocks  rather  than  helps. 

I  do  not  know  that  more  than  one  copy  of 
your  contemplated  periodical  would  De  nec- 
essary here,  but  I  think  I  may  safely  prom- 
ise at  least  one  subscription.  We  have 
something  like  125  embossed  books,  but  their 
use  has  been  disappointingly  small.  Not 
more  than  a  dozen  books  altogether  were 
loaned  out  last  year.  The  fact  is,  it  is  only 
the  comparatively  few  among  the  blind  who 
are  young  and  bright  who  care  to  read  or 
have  the  patience  and  persistency  to  learn. 
Those  who  become  blind  late  in  life,  from 
accident,  disease  or  old  age,  find  their  fingers 
too  calloused  and  their  minds  too  dull  to  ac- 
quire sufficient  facility  of  reading  to  make  it 
interesting  to  them.  I  believe  the  use  of 
these  books,  compared  with  the  numbers 
which   were   expected   to  use  them,   may  be 


accounted  tor  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this 
way. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

H.  M.  Utley. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  blind  there 
appear  to  be  grave  doubts  about 
enough  subscriptions  being  received  to 
support  an  embossed  newspaper.  The 
letter  which  follows  deals  with  this 
phase  of  the  subject: 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Feb.  18,  1901. 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  please  find  one  dol- 
lar for  one  copy  of  The  Great  Round 
World  in  embossed  print. 

This  proposition  of  yours  is  a  great  thing, 
even  greater  than  you  can  conceive,  and  a 
movement  in  the  right  direction.  But  if  its 
success  must  depend  upon  the  patronage  of 
the  blind  alone,  I  fear  it  zvill  fail.  But  very 
few  of  my  class  are  endowed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  this  world's  goods,  and  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  it  find  mere  existence  a 
serious  problem;  so  while  the  blind  as  a  rule 
desire,  and  greatly  need,  such  a  periodical 
as  you  propose  to  give  them,  the  great  ex- 
pense of  it  would  preclude  the  possibility  of 
their  benefitting  by  such  a  publication,  unless 
an  endowment  fund  can  be  obtained  for  it 
which  would  enable  you  to  distribute  it  at  a 
small  cost  to  the  recipients  of  it.  It  seems 
as  if  such  a  fund  might  be  secured  if  some 
interested  person  could  bring  the  matter  to 
the  notice  of  the  fortunate  ones  of  our  land 
(of  whom  there  are  very  many),  an4  they 
could  be  convinced  that  money  expended  in 
such  a  cause  would  be  an  incalculable  bless- 
ing to  the  many  who  are  shut  out  of  the 
numerous  libraries  that  are  so  generously 
bestowed  upon  the  seeing. 

I  believe  you  were  wise  in  deciding  to 
publish  your  valuable  paper  in  the  Amer- 
ican Braille,  for  without  prejudice,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  simplest  and  best  of  the 
five  systems,  all  of  which  I  can  read.  Hav- . 
ing  learned  the  line  type  first,  I  naturally 
like  it  best,  but  am  convinced  that  it  is  not 
as  practical  as  the  simple  Braille.  I  have 
listened  to  the  reading  of  The  Great  Round 
World   for   the   past  three   years,   and   have 

found  it  very  interesting  and  helpful,  as  it 
has  given  me  the  valuable  news  after  it  had 
been  sifted  and  condensed  and  separated 
from  the  worthless  and  untrue. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  issue  of  the 
embossed  copy  of  your  paper  with  great  in- 
terest, and  I  do  hope  some  way  will  be 
found  whereby  it  may  be  made  a  success, 
both  for  you  and  the  many  sightless  readers. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

Jennie  A.  Partridge. 

East  Hampton.  Conn.,  Feb.  19,  1901. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  an- 
nouncement made  in  your  last  issue  of  an 
edition  of  your  magazine  to  be  printed  in 
Braille.  This  will  be  good  news  to  the  blind, 
and  I  am  doing  what  I  can  to  acquaint  them 
with  this  fact. 

The  suggestion  of  your  Philadelphia  cor- 
respondent in  regard  to  a  subsidy  is  a  good 
one.  How  much  money  is  given  to  print 
books  and  periodicals  for  the  seeing,  and  I 
believe  if  an  effort  were  made  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  give  substantial  support  to  such  an 
undertaking  could  be  easily  raised.  Perhaps 
you  will  remember  that  some  wealthy  ladies, 
and  ladies  of  high  social  standing,  in  New 
York,  raised  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  support  of  a  talented  blind  girl, 
and  her  teacher.  Here  is  an  effort  made  to 
help  one  blind  person  and  one  seeing  person, 
but,  if  a  similar  effort  were  made  for  sub- 
sidizing a  periodical  for  the  blind,  it  would 
confer  a  benefit  upon  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands just  as  needy  as  she,  and  who  are 
destitute  of  means  and  friends.  If  the  right 
persons  could  become  interested  in  a  move- 
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blind  for  me  emu  c  ^  •»  institutions 

£stsrafcf,gB«Sr£ 

Sort   to  any  publication  devoted  to  their 

believe  me, 

Cordially  yours,      ;  ^  $MITH. 

It  has  not  been  our  custom  to  deceive 
contributions  for  yellow  fever  or  famine 
sufferers,   or   for   any   similar  worthy 
cause,  and  we  are  not  at  this  time  pre- 
Dared   to    invite  .contributions    for   a 
newspaper  for  the  sightless.  It  is,  how- 
ever, clear  to  us  that  such  a  newspaper 
cannot  succeed  on  its  merits  a  one;  it 
will  not  pay  expenses.     We  shall  there- 
fore abandon   the   project  we  had   in 

view.  ,     ,  ,  .     .    • 

The    ventilation    of    the    subject    in 
these  pages  enabled  us  to  hear  from 
various  sources  and  to  obtain  an  all- 
around  view  which  we  could  not  other- 
wise have  gained.     There  are  less  than 
fifty  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  and  as 
the  majority  of  these  will  not  pledge 
themselves  for  more  than  one  or  two 
annual   subscriptions,   it  will  be   seen 
that  even  if  aided  by  outside  subscrip- 
tions only  a  very  limited  edition  would 
be  possible,  and  that  would  entail  a 
loss  for  the  fewer  copies  there  are  em- 
bossed, the  greater  the  relative  expense 

would  be. 

A   periodical   which   depends    upon 
contributions  from  the  benevolent  rests 
upon  an  insecure  foundation.     Scores 
of  papers  are  supported  in  this  way, 
but  a  subsidized  paper  cannot  be  truly 
independent.       Its   editorial  policy  is 
very  likely  to  reflect  the  views  of  its 
principal  backers.  The  Great  Round 
World  would  not  be  impartial  if  the 
counting    room    affected    its    editorial 
department.     If  we  undertook  a  news- 
paper for  the  sightless,  we  should  con- 
duct it  on  strictly  impartial  lines,  just 
as  our  ink  print  edition  is  handled. 

Later  we  may  return  to  the  subject 
of  a  Guarantee  Fund.  In  taking  our 
leave  of  an  embossed  newspaper,  for 
the  present,  we  give  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  Miss  Helen  Keller,  whose 
remarkable  achievements  have  been  an 
inspiration  to  thousands: 

Cambridge,  Feb.  16,  1901. 

The  Great  Round  World, 
New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:    I   have   only   to-day    found 
time  to  reply  to  your  interesting  letter.    A 
1  Sc  bird  had  already  sung  the  good  news 
in  my  ear ;  but  it  was  doubly  pleasant  to  have 

14  frwfulirs^ndid  to  have  The  Great 
RounTworld  printed  in  "language  that  can 
be  felt."    I  doubt  if  anyone  who  enjoys  the 


wondrous  privilege  of  seeing  can  have  any 
conception  of  the  boon  such  a  publication 
as  you  contemplate  would  be  to  the  sightless. 
To  be  able  to  read  for  one's  self  what  is  be- 
ing willed,  thought  and  done  in  the  world- 
the  world  in  whose  joys  and  sorrows,  fail- 
ures and  successes  one  feels  the  keenest  in- 
terest-that would  indeed  be  a  happiness  too 
deep  for  words.  I  trust  that  the  effort  of 
The  Great  Round  World  to  bring  light  to 
those  who  sit  in  darkness  will  receive  the 
encouragement  and  support  it  so  richly  de- 

'Tdoubt,  however,  if  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers to  an  embossed  edition  of  Ihe 
Great  Round  World  would  ever  be  large; 
for  I  am  told  that  the  blind  as  a  class  are 
poor.  But  why  should  not  the  friends  of  the 
blind  assist  The  Great  Round  World,  if 
necessary?  Surely  there  are  hearts  and 
hands  ever  ready  to  make  it  possible  for  gen- 
erous intentions  to  be  wrought   into  noble 

Wishing  you  godspeed  in  an  undertaking 
that  is  very  dear  to  my  heart,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Helen  Keller.* 

There  are  a  number  of  philanthro- 
pists among  our  subscribers.  They 
are  giving  liberally  for  the  benefit  of 
the  seeing.  After  reading  the  letters 
which  have  appeared  they  may  feel  like 
providing  "Language  that  can  be  Felt 
for  those  who  cannot  read  ink  print. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  all 
such  at  any  time. 

*  Editor's  Note  :  The  original  of  this  letter  maybe 
seen  at  our  office  by  anyone  interested.  It  is  typewritten 
and  fs  equal  to  any  typewritten  letter  we  ever  read 
There  is  not  an  erasure  or  an  error  in  it.  No  one 
could  write  anything  more  nearly  perfect,  yet  Miss  Kel- 
ter  could  not  see  a  character  and  our  eomment  will  have 
tote  spelled  out  on  her  hand.  If  every  stenographer  in 
the  lanPd  could  see  the  original  there  would  be  a  great 
improvement  in  typewriting.  Those  who  are  indifferent 
aKtteSppearance  of  their  letters  would  not  be  saw- 
Bed  to  fall  below  the  perfect  standard  Miss  Keller 
upholds. 
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DJSr? ALL'S  CASE 
^  WILL  BE  HEARD. 


Next  Saturday   Set  as  the  Date   for 
Reimtatcment  Suit. 


The     action,    brought    by  Dr.  B.    P. 
Wall  of  this  city  to    compel    the  Board 
of  Directors  of    the    Deaf,     Dumb    and 
Blind  Asylum  to    reinstate    him  in  his 
former  position  as  attending  physician, 
has  been  set  for  a  hearing  before  Judge 
Ellsworth*  next    Saturday.     The    case 
as  to  have  been  heard  today,  but  was 
continued  at    the    request  of  the  attor- 
ney;:, who    wished    some  further    time 
to  prepare  their  testimony. 

Dr.  Wall  was  ousted  by  the  new 
board  of  directors  several  months  ago 
and  was  replaced  by  Dr.  0.  D.  Hamlin. 
Hi'  claims  that  he  was  appointed  for  a 
specified  time  and  that  the  directors 
had  no  the  power  to  remove  him  before 
that  time  had  expired. 


Town 

GAZETTE 

Date 

Special  Meeting  of 

De   1'Epee  Lyceum. 


Instructive  Afternoon  Spent  by   Deaf, 
Dumb   and  Blind. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  De 
l'Epee  Lyceum  at  the  Institute, for  the 
Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  a  large  num- 
ber of  visitors  were  in  attendance.  The 
hall  was  handsomely  decoarted  in  the 
national  colors. 

The  evening's  program  was  opened  by 
the  President  asking  Miss  Luddy  to 
recite  the  opening  hymns, "Our  Flag." 
Storytelling:  Mr.  Carroll;  "A  brave 
boy;"  Mr.  Sherman,  "Three  Great 
Wolves;"  Mr.  Haley,  "Djorth  Hjores- 
en's  Adventure."  Thev  all  told  their 
stories  in  signs. J  Mr.  Perry  gave 
us  an  interesting  lecture  about  "Na- 
ture's Tools  and  Defenses."  He 
brought  many  specimens  ot  the  natural 
weapons  of  animals  and  showed  us 
them.  A  Hymn  Concert  was  next  given 
by  seven  girls.  They  were  dressed  in 
white  with  red,  white  and  blue  stream- 
ers hanging  from  one  shoulder.  They 
recited  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 
They  signed  very  well.  Mr.  Frank 
gave  a  reading  from  the  play,  "Under 
the  Gas  Light."  He  acted  very  well. 
The  time  being  up  there  was  no  time 
for  business.  Mr.  Isert  signed  a  poem 
for  the  closing  hymn. 

The  Program  Committee  assembled 
a  few  days  ago  in  a  classroom  and  made 
a  program  for  March  2nd  and  it  as 
follows: — Opening  Hymn,  Miss  Baccus, 
Debate,  Eesolved:  That  farming  is 
better  than  mining.  Those  for  the 
affirmative  are  Messrs.  Page,  Norton 
and  Hannan ;  those  for  the  negative, 
Messrs.  Haley,  Jacobs  and  Isert.  Lec- 
ture, Mr.  Grady  on  the  life  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall.  Declamation  on 
Richard  III  by  Mr.  Frank;  Poetry, 
Miss  Regli;  Closing  Hymn,  Mr.  d'Es- 
trella.  -^^ 
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FEB  27  1901 


THE  BELFAST  JVEWS-LETTER, 
SATURDAY,  MA-KCH  2,  190l" 
--1     CORRESPONI)T^CE.     j- 

"MtE  FOE  THE  .  j 


Passed  the  Assembly  by 
a  Large  Vote. 


Success  of  a  Number  of  Bills 

Particularly  Interesting  to 

Alameda  County. 


Sacramento,  February  27.— Assembly- 
man Kelly  yesterday  afternoon  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  out  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  with  favorable  rec- 
ommendations two  bills  in  which  Ala- 
meda county  is  especially  interested. 
One  was  liukens'  bill  making  a  contin- 
uous biennial  appropriation  of  $200,000 
for  the  term  of  ten  years  for  the  State 
University  and  the  other  was  to  pay 
deficiency  for  the   Home  for 


the  $9000 

the  Adult- BliaA.- 
lown 


a* 
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WAR  4     1901 


Blind    r\an     Insane. 

'/Tn«PTih  Scanfgft;  a  blind  man  residing  at 
the  to  r  for  the  Adult  Blind  at  Thirty- 
sixth  street  and  Telegraph  avenue,  was 
brou-ht  to  the  ward  for  the  insane  at 
the  ?eceivlng  hospital  on  Saturday  to 
h«  examined  as  to  his!  sanity  He  Is  rav- 
me  ?nd  had  to  be  rolled  in  blankets  be- 
fore he  could  be  controlled. 





15  1901 


TO   THE    EDITOR    OF   THE    BEJ  IWS-LETTEB. 

fcjiu —  |    ag  on  your  en  ,  I  write 

this  letter,    ta  medium  of. 

urts  who  will 
give  a  tbantoffering  for  their  sigsbb.     We 
have  purchased  the  blorok  of  three  houses  opposite  j 
t,lie  -'  om-ille  standing  in  their  owal 

grounds.     'J.'bese  will  (require  very  iitfcic  alteration  | 
e»in-fortabk?  Lme  lor  wo 
°1    '"-'-'■'  i  we     intend  : 

•:i!1^   '      '  ve   no    boi  ies    Mid     are  l 

ged  to  live  m  lodgings.     IMj    will  be  all  well 
caved  for  in  every  way.     Oi  are 

vtelv 

-round  where  the  infirm 

Kind  may   enjoy  fresh    atr.     Now,   sir,    when   I 

t   our  Home  for  lite  Blind  in  Great 

Victoria  Street   is  the  ouiy   one   of   the  kind    in 

■i'd,   I  do  nob  has  ■  :.-    the  public  for 

£•3,000  'before  the  1st  of  May,  sn  as  to  establish 

ior  ever  these  valuable  homes  in  Cliftonville.     We 

have  one  inmate  from  County  Waterford  ;  no  other 

home  could  .be  found  for  bar.     Lottie  Miller,  wihose 

singing  has  gh-eu  pleasure  to  many,  and  blessing 

to  others,  has  been  an  inmate  for  years.     She  is 

now  in  a  position  to  support  herself,'  although  still 

undter   our  care.     Should  any   person   not  believe 

in  the  happiness  of  the  blind,  would  they  kindly 

rail  at  50,  Great  Victoria  Street,  and  judge  for 

themselves. 

1  would  most  earnestly  ask  the  friends  of  the 
Mind  to  send  m©  whatever  tihev  feel  thev  ought 
to  give,  which  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged. 
Jilness  prevents  me  making  a  personal  anneal,  but 
I  believe  God  will  open  tlhe  ibearts  of  thofce  who 
have  tine  means  to  give,  for  "  ngs  which  are 

nmporeible  with    man  aire  with    God."— 

r!  hanking  you  for  your  patefc  kindness,  believe  me, 
yours  sincerely, 

Caroline  Pim.  Presidenib. 

Ury,  Jxnockbreda  Park,  .Belfast,  1st  March. 


NEWCASTLE  DAILY 

CHRONICLE. 

MARCH.  2,  1901 

Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind. — The  com- 
mittee held  their  usual  monthly  meeting-  on  Thursday 
afternoon  last,  Mr.  C.  Burney  Catnach  in  the  chair.— 
The  chief  business  was  the  election  of  a  House  Governor 
in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Nicholson.  There  were  over 
200  applicants  for  the  post,  and  the  committee  were 
unanimous  in  appointing  Mr.  William  Robertson,  of  the 
Glasgow  . Asylum  for  the  Blind,  to  the  vacancy. — The 
honorary  secretary  (Mr.  Ralph  Carr)  reported  a  donation 
of  £100  from  Mr.  William  Cochrane,  of  Gosforth,  to  the 
Workshops  Fund. 

DAILY  EXPRESS,  LONDON, 


EDWIN  ARNOLD 

IS  BLIND 

NEW  YORK,  March  15.— The  Herald 
says  that  a  letter  just  received  in  New 
York  from  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  shows  that 
he  has  been  obliged  to  relinquish  much 
of  his  active  literary  work  owing  to 
blindness.     In   his  letter  he  says: 

"My  condition  would  be  a  sad  one 
without  patience  and  resignation.  I 
never  despair  and  go  on  with  my  work 
thanking  Heaven  for  my  unimpaired 
mental  powers." 


Town 


Paper 


FRIDAY,  MA'Rdl  1,  1901.. 
■  latest  triumph  of  science  is  the  invention  '■ 
<,i  a  "  eiriemat.  i;raph ''  for  the  blind.     The  ap- 
paratus, which  has  been  devised  by  M.  Dus- 
saud,    a    well-known    Parisian    inventor,    is 
de&e]  ibf.'d  as  consisting  of  a  sny&l]  disc  of  zinc, 
with  figures  in  relief,  and  a  cog-wheel  which 
a  pedal.       The    disc    with    the   raised 
es  is  intended  to  give  the  blind  man   an 
idea  of  the  motion  of  objects  as  he  touches  the 
apparatus  with  his  fingers.     It  is  claimed,  for 
nice,  that  a  person  deprived  of  sight  will 
be  able  to  realls     the  flight  of  a  bird  by  using 
new  cinematograph.     Apparently,  this  in- 
machine  has  not  yet   been  perfected; 
but  it  is  obvious  that,    it  M.  t>U8saud  should 
eed,  he  may  fairiy  claim  to  be  the  greatest 
if  the  blind  since  Braille,  the  in- 
f  the  raised  letters  which  enable  the 
l  blind  to  read. 


One  of  the  employees  of  Kenshaw's  Blind 
Charitv  in  Manchester  having  been  dismissed 
for  marrying  a  blind  woman  without  per- 
mission all  the  men  have  announced  their 
intention  of  going  on  strike  on  Monday  unless! 
he  is  reinstated. 

The  man,  George  Edge,  is  a  delegate  of  the 
Manchester  Trades  Council,  and  his  fellow- 
workers  contend  that  it  is  for  his  connection 
with  the  council  and  with  the  National  League 
of  the  Blind  that  he  was  really  dismissed 


i'AM 


Cforv/Ucl* 


Date 


MAR  "  5  1901 


Wants 


His    Position     Back. 

OAKLAND.  March  4.— The  petition  of 
Dr.  13.  P.  Wall  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to 
r-.inrol  t1'"  board  of  r.'. .  ,''(ir  ••  r.f  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind  Asylum  at  Berkeley  to  re- 
instate him  as  phvstcian  to  the  asylum  has 
),;:.,,  i.ai<en  ur.fler  ■■■  r-  n  m  bj  Judge 
Ellsworth,  before  whom  the  matter  was 
argued  last  Saturday.  Wall  for  a 
was  physician  for  the  asylum,  but  when 
a   „ew  ooara  or  directors  was  appointed  a  I 

e^yTffotTto  ^ffi&ffi   Tftedlr, 

tors 


the  de- 


of  the   institution  who   are  ^ 


^acTthat^hould  Wall 


apparently 

wln  n^sui^S^^the-r  tnder  the 


law  to  fix  his  salary 

Town  Col. 
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FEB  2  8  1901 


SATURDAY,  MARCH   2,   1901. 

BLIND    WORKERS    TO    STRIKE. 


v,..^.Q^  ^  >Uuw  tnat  Kay  voted  ayj, 
but  Reeber  had  voted  no,  so  that  the 
vote  still  stood  a  tie,  and  the  motion 
was  lost.  r  > 

^..-The  Committee  on  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations reported  favorably  Kelly's  bill 
on  the  police  court  vpf  Oakland  rixing 
the  salary  of  the  prosecuting  attorney. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
ported against  the  bill  creating  a  re- 
volving fund  of  $10,000  for  the  Home 
for  the  Adult  Blind.  Also  against  the 
bill  to  crea-te-trT^  office  of  State  Dentist 
for  insane   asylums. 

It  reported  favorably  with  an  amend- 
ment upon  Bliss'  bill  making  an  appro- 
priation of  $15,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
workshop  at  the  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind. 

The  Assembly  passed  Foster's  bill 
making  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for 
a  hospital  and  other  improvements  at 
the  Deaf  and  Blind  Institute  in  Ber- 
keley. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  sent 
in  a  substitute  bill  for  the  act  creating 
the  California  Redwood  Park  Commis- 
sion and  appropriating  $250,000  for  the 
purchase  of  the  grove  at  Big  Basin  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  mountains.  The  plan 
of  the  substitute' bill  is  to  make  only 
$50,000  of  the  appropriation  available 
each  year. 

In  the  Assembly  this  afternoon  Tay- 
lor's slander  bill  was  passed. 

Lukens'  bill  making  a  conditional  ap- 
propriation of  $50,000  to  make  goodie 
possible  loss  of  the  Turier  loajrr  also 
passed.  x 


P?-.r///  I 


THE    MOR 


ADVERTISES, 


TTTFSDAT     MAECH    5,    1901 

L  U  &OVJH*       iV^-Of     all    afflicted  I        — 
Help    for    the.  B lind.    ^  tny  o{  the 

people,  probably  the  bhnd  appeal  to  tb       .Jj^^       or 
pnblic  more  than  aU  ottos    ana  ed  th  enter. 

Effecting  sight  co^VdF^behalf  o£  their  afflicted  brothers 
tainment  by  the  blind  on  behalf ot  n  th  t  B„ter 

and  sisters.    It  was,  however,  iiu  Und  y,slt. 

Si  was  last  nignt crowded-  JJelndg^  ^ 

ing  Society  »  m  .^f^^so  the  students  of  the  Royal 
fnnds,oratlea8tinpaittoao«,o,*  Bhnd       t 

Normal  College  ^Academy o*  Mu,ic      q{  whieh     iU  be 
night  gave  an  entertainment ,  th pr  inie6& 

Kiven  to  the  society,     the  perioi . work  the 
IdLcation  to  those  unacquainted  with  tbeogOoe  ^ 

school  is  doinir,  and  at  the .  earn  e«»  t  the  blmd 

eation.ina.mnchaeit  showed    to  The    whol      { 

may  be  trained  f  eain  tneir   n  devoted  to  music, 

the  first  part  of  the  m^J^  while  the  third 
and  some  capita  ^choruses ^«e  rendcre   .     their  ^ 

part    was  arranged    *oB how  *  t  welfare  is  by  no 

training  W  well  cared  for, ,  tneir  p  >  students  met 

means  neglected.    In  tact  tnc »  eiroii  d  it  •    t0 

!*t  tUeathSf?he°S,™  S  be  th^Em  of  a  sub- 
be  hoped  that  the  re..oib  aocietY   which  was  esta- 

stantial  sum  to ,  the  J unds  ot  ^he  society^  E&ri  rf  s. 

^  1vrthe0corenada°bleoyb3ect  of  visiting  relieving. 
Educating  the  blind  poor  ot  t-ndon. 

Glasgow 


THE    EVENING     TIMES,     SATURDAY 
frjflHOh     2,     1901. 


C1RL5 


Philanthropic    work    is    always  interesting :   to  I 
injUnous  to     he  ob^    o      ^P  e  ^ 

SymPv,  '  a  char  taWe  association  worked  on  a 
7  1  iL  pr  -P  e,  as  is  the  Queen  Margaret 
business-like  p.  i-»'l-"=»  +>w»  nioneer 

«'•■-*—£  S°Cuglout  England. 
opened  this  a  to noon.  where  there 

^  r^tban^wLen-r  settlements,  this 

u  h  of  social  work  has  been  carried  on  for 
branch  ot  social  ^  ^^ 

several  year,,   the  key  ^   Cam. 

by   the   women   student* ^U  ^^ 

bridge,    who,    in   138^fo,ud  ^    ^ 

r^ent'l^oUand,  how„h 
nrk  was  not  at.ton.pted  till  the  spring  of  1897, 

Sn^st"    Mr  Landor  and  Miss  Allan,  who 

Ud0d   °Z    ELLIOT    BTKW    PHASES, 

,       »i      Tirls'   Club   in   Port   Street,  pr. 
^'ntfro      te  young  Association  has  been, 
Cai'M    tluke    up    a    much    wider    sphere    of 
°"u b       i  1    ~-    »t    hrst    thought    o 
labour    than    *      *  y  appointed  w, 

M—n  Wf-^^Vho^^tliwark   Settlement 
^  probably  be  taken  as  the  model  o! 

,,,,lars   of   the   work    were    gli 
'""    Pa',n     v,si-     o   Klliot  St.rool        We   werr 
'  Tli,?RXrford',tastof.niyf»»rn 
<i"p  ,M  0£  Miss  Rutherford's  energetic 


workers  had  gone  for  ^^^Artfc- 
sheaf  of  paper  on  the  ajJ^Mte^  Vcindly.  gave 
!abTuiU  ^omVTWhat  the  Settlement  had 

much   to  help  the  poor  a,  to  teach    ^  . 

help.     They    are   «^^°     w6   do  net  think 
0B  other   pcople-a  tendon. y  Seltiement  is 

,  u  any  kindness  to  encourage.  workcrs    are 

etiKtly   undenominational   and   t  ^  ^^  1 

not  nece.sany  indent,,  c.  P  ^ 

of    Queen    Margaret    ^'^f"     ing  1U  seriously 
Ssidente,  ladies  who  intend  go  J  ^^ 
for   social    work.     lhe>    w  viThout  payment 

will  Pay  their  «£*&£&.   in  the  various 
of  fee.   get.  a     h<  ro,^k  ca,rtied  on  here, 
departments  of  the  v.oH<  you  k  ow 

KWhat  do  we  do?  -J^J anisation  work  in 
that  we  do  the  <  '^avc'ladies  who  go  from 
the  district.  Aga  ^ ^ ^  ^  ^avi  Bank, 
house  to  house  ^>n  w  Not  only 

and  rnurli  good  is  done 
arc  the  people ^  KTUB1FTY, 

\%,»ve   their    houses    tidy    when 
^ftrXy'  SmefUd,    and    gradually; 
th°        ;tX  wly  of  keeping  it  clean  always , 
they  get  into  the  w  y  collector  happens 

and  feel  quite  fgg»e  tem  ,nany  pc„?le  are  j 

to  miss  a  week  l  J^whonovw  pan  '  ^re- 

enabled  to  pay  taxes  w  ^^        ^     .r„ 

Then     we     have     so'  ( hjldren     and     ^ 

,1     teaching    ^      ouna      games      in      a 
'"  i,ool  on  baturday  mornings.    A«i 
neighbouring,  ac  l°o1  ^'(l(.ncc,  perhaps  rou  would 
.,„•  the  work  «i  uw 


■ipartment  furnished  with  swings (  and  other! 
apparatus  reminiscent  of  childhood's  days.  So| 
we  followed  our  guide  through  a  labyrinth  of 
passages,  and  at  length  entered  the  girls'  play- 
room, a  large,  airy  hall,  lit  from  the  roof  and 
arranged  with  the  various  implements  necessary 
to  make  play  at  once  healthful  and  enjoyable. 
Flocks  of  little  folk  coming  from  miserable. 
poverty-stricken  homes  may  here  spend  a  couple 
I  of  hours,  and.  under  the  cheering  influence  ot 
•  light  and  music,  forget  for  the  nonce  the  sordid 
!  side  of  life.  Through  time  it  is  intended  to 
introduce  old  English  singing  games  to  the 
already  large  programme  of  amusements.  Next 
door,  in  a  "similar  apartment,  little  boys  enjoy 
equal  privileges,  while  in  a  cosily  furnished  room, 
not  far  off,  tho  girls'  club  meets  three  evenings 
a  week.  A  briglit  fire  lent  a  cheerful  aspect  to 
this  apartment,  which,  with  its  easy  chairs  and 
brave  show  of  photos  of  club  picnic  parties, 
i  struck  us  as  a  particularly  pleasant  place  wherein 
to  spend  an  hour  after  the  day's  toil. 

No  restrictions,  unless  that  of  behaving  quietly, 
are  laid  upon  those  young  women — some  70  or 
80  in  number — who,  having 

PAID    DOWS  THEIR  SHILLING, 

are  members  of  this  club.  They  simply  come  in 
of  an  evening,  and  read  the  books  and  maga- 
zines provided,  and  converse  among  themselves 
or  with  tho  ladies  in  charge.  Swedish  drill  i; 
taught  in  the  hall  one  night  every  week,  and  i 
is  hoped  that,  by  next  winter  at  any  rate,  a  sew 
ing  class  may  be  formed,  as  many  of  tho  youns 
women  are  very  ignorant  of  the  gentle  art  oi 
making  and  mending,  a  circumstance  scarcely  tc 
bo  wondered  at  when  it  is  added  that  they  arr 
daring  the  day  employed  in  factory,  warehouse 
or.  in  a  few  instances,  as  rivet-workers,  and  thai 
their  homo  life,  passed  in  a  poor  and  often  ill 
kept  dwelling,  is  not  always  calculated  tc 
encourage  quiet,  womanly  work. 

It  was  rather  amusing  to  learn  that  while 
j  several  of  the  girls  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
receive  lessons  in  cookery,  they  all,  almost 
without  exception,  desire  to  learn  the  art  of 
baking  sponge-calces  and  other  dainties.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  so  Miss  Rutherford 
remarked,  the  committee  "do  not  see  their  way 
to  opening  a  cookery  class  unless  a  competent 
teacher's  services  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge. 
For  the  association's  income,  derived  from  the 
annual  subscriptions  of  members  (not  necessarily 
in  any  way  connected  with  college),  is  absorbed 
in  the  payment  of  gas,  taxes,  and  general  upkeep 
of  the  extensive  premises  at  their  command. 
Up  to  the  present  time  several  ladies  have  offered 
their  services  in  various  departments,  and  th© 
good  done  is  so  evident  to  all  that  there  need 
be  little  frar  as  to  the  association's  ultimate 
success  in  opening  classes  on  cookery  and  other 
equally  useful  subjects. 

A    NEW    DEPARTURE 

will  be  the  opening  of  a  Sunday  club,  where 
girls  employed  at  the  International  Exhibition 
may  spend  their  weekly  day  of  rest  and  obtain, 
at  small  cost,  lunch,  tea,  cr  any  light  refresh- 
ment. It  is  not.  proposed  to  give  concerts  on 
this  day.  neither  will  any  religious  services  be 
hold,  though  notices  of  services  in  local  churches 
will  be  posted  on  the  club-room  wall.  Maga- 
zines and  other  light  literature  will  be  available 
as  at  the  ordinary  week-day  meetings  of  the 
club. 


Our  visit   was  a  brief  one.  and  mi  extensive  is 

the   work    •  jrriod   on   by  these  energetic,  ladies 

,1  Queen  Margaret  College  that  we  have  only 

brief  outline.     AH  reader* 

ial   questions   would  do   well   to 

rial  visit  to  the  Settlement  and  see 

themselves  our  of  the  many  (rood  thmgs  ine 

higher  education  of  women  has  done  for  society. 

THINK  $10,000  IS  TOO  LITTLE 

FOR  THE  LOSS  OF  THEIR  EYES. 


Brighton,  Mar.  12.— The  five  men  who 
■were  awarded  judgments  amounting  to 
00  for  Injuries  received  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  dynamite  cartridge  carelessly  left 
in  a  ledge  near  Commonwealth  ave.  by 
employees  of  Alex.  McMurtry  &  Sons,  are 
not  altogether  ^pleased  with  the  outcome 
of   tho   ( 

Patrick  Walsh  and  Peter  Harrahy  were 
totally  blinded  by  the  explosion,  and  were 
awarded  $10,000  each. 

L  saw  Harrahy  this  afternoon  in  his  lit- 
tle upper  tenement  at  110  Market  st.,  and 
told  him  the  news  of  the  award. 

He  is  a  tall,  slender  man,  and  since  the 
accident  he  has  been  a  complete  wreck. 

"I  am  glad  to  receive  $10,000,"  said  he, 
"but   I    think    it    should    have    been    more. 

"1  was  a  strong,  hearty  man  before  the 
accident,  and  now  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  do  a  stroke  of  work  as  long  as  I  live. 

"Just  look  at  me,"  and  he  held  out  his 
hands.      "I    am    helpless,    utterly    helpless. 

1  cannot  even  feed  myself.  I  am  so  weak 
thai  1  cannot  even  sit  up  all  day,  and 
am  obliged  to  spend  much  of  my  time 
lying  down,     I   tell  you,  it  is  hard." 

rlarrahy  is  45  yrs.  old,  and  came  to  this 
country  from  Ireland  more  than  30  years 
ago.  Since  then  he  has  resided  nearly  all 
the  time  in   Brighton. 

"What  will  you  do  with  your  money?" 
I  asked.  "Will  iou  move  Into  other  quar- 
ters?" 

"Why  should  I?"  was  his  answer.  "I 
have  lived  In  th:=  tenement  for  20  yrs.  I 
know  every  corner  of  it.  I  know  it's  a 
pour,  miserable  place,  but  it  has  been 
home  to  me  for  so  long,  and  it  will  be  my 
home  till  I  die. 

"That  may  not  be  very  long,  either,"  he 
added. 

"There  are  my  lawyers,  my  doctor  and 
my  drugg:sl  to  be  paid,  and  what  is  left 
will  not  be  very  much  to  live  on. 

"You  see,  I  cannot  do  anything  for  my- 
sell,  and  someone  must  be  paid  to  care  for 
me. 

<i  ■ , 


command    than    he    had    ever   dreamed    of 
having— but  blind. 

Patrick  Walsh  I  found  at  the  home  of 
his  sister-in-law  on  Shannon  St.  He  is-  a 
broad-shouldered,  stalwart  man  of  32,  a 
typical  Irishman,  who  claims  Cork  as  his 
birthplace. 

"Of  course  I  am  glad  to  get  the  $10,000," 
said  he,  "but  what  I  will  do  I  do  not  know. 

"Three  months  I  was  in  the  hospital,  and 
now  here  I  am  strong  and  healthy,  but 
unable  to  turn  my  hand  to  anything  to 
make  a  living. 

"All  I  can  do  is  smoke,  sleep  and  eat. 
You  would  think  I  would  get  fat.  but  I 
don't.    I  am  losing  weight." 

"Is  there  no  work  you  can  do?"  I  asked. 

"Not  a  thing."  said  he.  "I  suppose  I 
could  be  taught,   though." 

"Do  you  think  of  going  to  some  insti- 
tute for  the  blind  to  be  trained?" 

"No!  I  don't  think  I  will.  I  don't  sup- 
pose I  shall  ever  do  anything,"  and  he 
spoke  like  a  man  completely  resigned  to 
his  fate. 


dov. 
to 


"By  hanging  to  the  railings  I  can  get 
<mi  to  the  street  door,  but  I  am  afraid 
venture  out. 

'The  children  are  very  good  to  me.    Even 
the  little  girls   w.ll  nelp  me   to   the  barber 

VL?'„  T'0  J?1?or'~:  au'iiy-  but  it  is  awful  :o 
be  blind.  The  money  will  help,  but  it  will 
not  last  forever,  if  I  had  even  one  eve 
"Jld  be  all  right,  but  now  I  am  en- 
tirely helpless.  I  can  do  nothing.  What 
wil,  I  do  when  the  money  is  gone'  ,VIla* 
■Thank  sou   for  coming  to  tell  me,"  he 

but Sionnn  r"Sf'  t0  Sn  "Money  is  money! 
Dut  510.  (Ml  is  a  small  price  for  a  m-in*« 
eyes  ».  and  so  I  left  him  in  hte  meagrely 
furnished    rc-p-ms.     with    more    money     to 

bWtWhermI 


published  every  day  in  the  year. 
Vol.  otx.,  no.  75. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  16,  1901. 

It  is  sad  to  learn  that  the  writer  who  | 
gave    us    "The  Light    of    Asia"  is    him-  | 
self    in  darkness.    Regarding  his  blind- 
ness Sir  Edwin  Arnold  says:    "My  con- 
dition   would   be     a     sad     one    without 
patience  and   resignation.    I   never    de- 
spair, and  go  on  with  my  work,  thank- 
ing  heaven   for  my  unimpaired  mental  * 
powers."    These     are     the     words    that 
come  from  a  brave  heart. 


CONTRACTORS   MUST  PAY. 

The  amount  of  damages  'Alexander 
MoMurty  and  others,  who  compose  the 
firm  of  Brighton  contractors,  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  as  the  result  of  ver- 
dicts returned  yesterday  in  the  first 
session  of  the  superior  court  before 
Judge  Blodgett  is  $36,000. 

The  contractors  were  sued  by  Patrick 
Walsh,  Michael  Burke,  Peter  Harrahy, 
Thomas  Meehan  and  J.  J.  Finnegan, 
laborers  in  their  employ,  who  sought  to 
recover  $25,000  each  for  injuries  caused 
by  the  explosion  of  a  dynamite  car- 
tridge while  they  were  at  work  on  Com- 
monwealth, near  Summit,  ave.,  Dec.  29. 
1S98. 

The  men  in  some  way  struck  a  car- 
tridge which  exploded  with  terrible 
force,  throwing  them  about  and  injuring1 
several  of  them  severely.  Walsh  and 
Harrahy  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes. 
Burke  lost  one  eye  and  the  others  were 
badly  shaken  up,  and  more  or  less  in- 
jured. 

The  cases  have  been  on  trial  for  the 
past  week,  suit  being  originally  brought 
against  the  city  as  well  as  against  the 
contractors.  In  the  suits  against  the 
city,  however,  the  court  ordered  ver- 
dicts for  the  city,  and  Asst.  City  So- 
licitor Hudson,  who  represented  the  city, 
withdrew  from  the  trial. 

Yesterday  the  jury  announced  as 
its  verdicts:  Walsh  and  Harrahy,  $10,- 
000  each;  Burke  and  Meehan,  $5000  each; 
Finnegan.  $6000. 


GLASGOW  DAILY  MAIL, 
MONDAY,  MARCH  4,  1001. 

Rotat.  Glassow  Astuh   for  titf.  Bi.tvii  — Bv 
invitation  of  Mr  Thomas  Wilson,  the  workers  and 
inmates  o,    the  above  institution  were  entertained 
to  a  conceit  of   vocal  music,  rendered  bv  Mr  T)    B 
Johnstone  a i  choir  of    private    pupils,    in    the  bt 

iaT'V,"-''11-  StiFli?g  IioaJ-  °°  Friday  evening 
last.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  the  blind 
people,  who  showed  great  appreciation  of  the 
various  items  m  the  programme.  On  the  motion 
of  Major  J.  Carfrae  Alston,  very  hearty  votes  of 
thanks  were  awarded  at  the  close  of  the.  concert  to 

£*&&?■ B- jobn8ton* and  to  th* — 


CINEMATOGRAPH  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Sunday  Herald.] 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C,  March  16,  1901. 
Consul  Atwell,  at  Roubaix,  sends  to 
the  state  department  a  report  of  the 
recent  trial  In  France  of  the  cinemato- 
graph for  the  blind.  He  says  that  on 
Feb.  16  Dr.  Dussaud  of  the  Psychologi- 
cal Institute  of  Paris  gave  a  lecture  at 
the  Hospital  des  Societes  Savantes  on 
the  education  of  the  blind  and  deaf. 
A  large  audience  witnessed  interesting 
experiments  founded  on  his  method  for 
supplementing  the  senses  of  these  two 
classes  of  unfortunates. 

The  cinematograph  for  the  blind  Is  a 
machine  which  passes  under  the  fingers 
of  the  blind,  a  series  of  reliefs  repre- 
senting the  same  object  In  different  posi- 
tions— the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  bird  or 
any  other  object.  The  blind  person  has 
■  the  illusion  of  moving  scenes  just  as 
photographs  passing  over  a  luminous 
screen  lend  the  illusion  to  those  with 
sight. 

Dr.  Dussaud  has  also  arranged  an 
electric  vibration  for  the  use  of  the  deaf 
who  are  Incurable.  This  gives  them  the 
notion  of  musical  rhythm.  For  those 
not  entirely  deaf,  he  has  invented  a 
"gradual  amplifier  of1  sounds,"  which 
supplements  the  organs  of  hearing  ani 
In  some  Instances  Improves  them. 


BELFAST, 
THE    NORTHERN    WHIG, 


tyONDAY,    MARCH 


19.01. 


HOME  FOE,  THE  BLIND. 


To  'the  Editor  of  the  "  Northern  Whig." 

Sir, — Always  reiving  en  your  synipr.-thy,  I 
write  this  letter  trusting  that  through  the 
medium  of  your  paper  it  may  reach  many 
hearts  who  will  willingly  give  a  thank  offering 
for  their  sight. 

We  have  bought  the  block  of  three  houses 
opposite  the  Academy  in  Cliitonviile,  standing 
in  their  own  grounds.  Thes>e  will  require  very 
little  alteration  to  make  a  large  and  comfort- 
able heme  for  women  Out  of  two  of  them,  and 
the  other  we  intend  devoting  to  men  who  have 
no  homes  and  are  obliged  to  live  in  lodgings. 
They  will  be  all  well  eared  for  in  every  way. 

Our  present  premises  are  quite  overcrowded. 
Ah'O  we  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
some  ground  where  the  infirm  blind  may  en- 
joy fresh  air,  being  unable  to  walk  outside. 

Now,  air,  when  1  tell  you  that  our  Home  for 
Blind  in  Great  Victoria  Str&et  is  th-e  only  one 
of  the  kind  in  Ireland  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ask 
the  publio  for  ,£3,000  before  the  1st  of  May, 
so  aa  to  establish  for  ever  these  valuable  homes- 
its  Cliftonville. 

"We  have  one  inmate  from  County  "Water- 
ford.    No  other  home  could  be  found  for  her. 

Lottie  Millar,  whose  singing  has  given  plea-  j 
sure  to  many  and  blessing  to  others,  has  been  I 
an  inmate  for  years.     She  is  now  in-  a  position  I 
to  support  herself,   although  still   under   our 
care.      Should  any  person  not  believe  in  the 
happiness  of  the  blind,  would  they  kindly  call 
at  30,  Great  Victoria  Street,  and  judge  for 
themselves. 

I  would  most  earnestly  ask  the  friends  of 
the  blind  to  send  me  whatever  they  feel  they 
ought  to  give,  which  will  be  thankfully  ac- 
knowledged. Illness  prevents  my  making  per- 
sonal appeal,  but  I  believe  G<"'d  will  open  the 
hearts  of  those  who  have  the  means  to  givjB, 
for  "the  things  which  ore  impossible  with 
man  are  possible  with  God."  I  thank  you 
for  your  past  kindness. — Yours,  &c, 

Caroline  Pim,  President. 

Ury,  Knockbreda,  Pairk,  Belfast. 


*i?flSW36  'H 
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THE    EVENING   STANDARD^ 
XtlJKSDAY,    MAHtJjHL    5,    19^1- 

GYMNASTICS  BY  THE  BLIND. 

-» — 

The  Royal  Normal  College    for   the    Blind, 

Upper  Norwood,  where  so  much  good  work  has  been 

for  years  past    bj    '  pbell,    is  now  ,n  a 

musical  proaramrrse,  a.  l«  and  ambitious  one, 

wwpe vfwmed  admirably.     Among  those  tatang .part 
woV  rie   Crowley,  Messrs.  Crow)  jett, 

l>e—  and  Way,  the  organists  being  M»  Emus  Lucas 
and  Ivl  Horace  Watling.  At  the  close  ot  the  concert 
therTwas  I ^display  of  the  perfection  »£"""£»£ 
which  it  is  possible  to  tram  the  blind.  I  loth  girls  ana 
bovs  were .encaged  in  flag  drill,  free  movement,,  and 
SKSSiSSm.  au/the  boys  were  gg-gjg 
clever  on  the  vaulting  horse  and  buck.  So  peilectly 
were  all  the  feats  performed  that  it  was  difficult  to 
believethat  the  young  people  had  not ; the  use  off  gl 
their  .en«ea.  The  gymiuwuc  director  ii  Mt.  Uuy  a*. 
Campbell. 


> 


hundred  to  five  hundred  books,  sacred  and  secular,  in 
Moon's  tvpe.  All  blind  adults  who  desired  it, 
and  invalid  blind  children  who  could  not  attend 
Board  School  c-mtres,  were  visited  about  once  a  fort- 
night in  their  own  homes,  in  workshops,  or  in  workhouses. 
Tiiey  were  taught  to  read  raised  type  by  touch,  and  their 
books  were  exchanged  regularly.  The  teachers  also  acted  as 
Scripture  readers  to  the  aged  blind  and  to  those  incapable 
of  learning  to  read.  The  number  of  cases  on  the  registers  of 
the  society  in  lflOO  was  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-two,  visits  reported  thirty-five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight,  and  loans  of  books  thirty-two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fourteen. 

The  Bishop  of  ROCHESTER,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  .said  that  one  remarkable  feature  of  the  work  of 
the  society  was  that  it  was  done  by  the  blind  for  the  blind, 
and  he  did  not  doubt  that  those  blind  agents  had  their  o«  n 
lives  brightened  by  the  work  they  did  among  their  afflicted 
brethren.  The  direct  loss  of  blindness  was  great,  but  far 
greater  was  the  loss  of  spirits,  of  nerve,  and  of  hope — of  all 
that  made  life  happy — which  befell  those  who  bad  lost 
their  sight.  It  was  consoling  to  know  that  that  heavy 
trial  could  be  greatly  alleviated  by  skilful  Christian  charity. 

The  Earl  of  Stamford  seconded  the  motion,  and 
warmly  commended  the  objects  of  the  society  and  the 
judicious  manner  in  which  they  were  carried  out.  It  was 
encouraging  to  find  that  so  much  cuuld  be  done  to  help  the 
blind,  and  he  had  heard  that  of  late  years  wonderful  ad- 
vances had  been  male  in  teaching  the  blind  Chinese  to 
read  in  their  own  language. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev. 
the  Hon.  J.  S.  NOBTHCOTE,  seconded  by  the  Hon.  Dudlicy 
FOUTESOPB,  the  members  of  the  committee  were  re-elected. 

Tue  meeting  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man. 


Cfje  graMorfc  ©bserte.      m^ais  1 jgLJggi 


WEDNESDAY,   MARCH   6,   1901. 


The  cc  irage  and  skill  shown  by  many  blind 
persons    in    navigating    themselves    along    crowded 
streets  can  be  at  least  partially  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  all   their   eyes    about    thein — that   is,    the 
courage  is  obvious  to  the  least  imaginative,  but  the 
skill  of  touch  and  hearing,  conjoined  with  accuracy  of 
memory,  are  only  comprehensible  by  an  effort.     And 
even  with  the  most  perfect  of  such  skill,  the  courage 
nevertheless  remains  an  obvious  prime  necessity,  by 
reason  of  the  frequency  of  dangers  in  regard  to  which 
the  other  senses  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  eyes.  One 
such  case,  in  which  the  result  was  fatal,  was  on  Mon- 
day the  subject  of  an  inquest  by  the  Bradford  City 
Coroner.     An  old  fellow  of  sixty,  who  had  doubtless, 
notwithstanding  his  lack  of  eyesight,  made  many  pre- 
vious railway  journeys  of  the  kind  with  every  satis- 
faction to  himself,  took  one  ride  too  many   at  last, 
when    the   train   in   which    he   sat   happened    to   be 
stopped,  by  special  signal  and  out  of  its  usual  routine, 
some   distance   short   of    1'ie   Cullingworth   platform. 
He  supposed  the  platform  had  been  reached  as  usual ; 
and  as  he  was  alone  in  the  compartment,  he  could  get 
no  waining  to  the  contrary.     He  stepped  out.  and  fell 
down  the  embankment;    and   though   apparently   he 
escaped  with  no  dangerous  injuries,  he  died  ultimately 
from  the  shock.     Accidents  somewhat    similar    have 
occurred  even  to  seeing  persons,  when  the  train  has 
been  stopped  with  the  last  carriage  or  two  not  drawn 
up  to  the  platform;   and  we  believe  such  eases  have 
been  decided  to  show  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
company's  servants.     But  the  Cullingworth  instance, 
when  the  whole  train  was  some  distance  outside  the 
station,  and  when  no  passenger  with  eyes  could  have 
been  misled,  is  of  course  on  quite  a  different  basis. 

THE     MOKINUSCx     "POST, 


MAKCH     6,     lyOi. 

HOME     TEACHING     FOR     THE     BLIND. 

-#> 

Viscount  Midleton  presided  yesterday  at  the  forty-fifth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the 
Blind  which  was  held  at  48,  Grosvenor-gardens,  by  per- 
mission  of  Earl  Eortescue.  Among  those  present  were  the 
Earl  of  Stamford,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Lady  Hob- 
house  the  Ladies  Bernard,  Lady  Kathleen  Gaussen, 
Sir  Joshua  and  Lady  Fitch,  and  Mr.  F.  Mocatta. 

The  Chaikman  opened  the  proceedings  by  observing 
that  the  society  did  not  appeal  tor  large  contributions,  but 
they  desired  to  raise  a  sufficient  annual  income  to  relieve 
themselves  from  pecuniary  anxiety.  Ha  could  bear  testi- 
mn  iv  to  the  economical  way  in  which  the  funds  were 
managed  and  the  careful   supervision  exercised  over  every 

deThet  SkcBETARY  (Miss  E.  M.  Brainbrigge)  read  the  report 
of  the  committee,  which  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that 
?l,,r ine  the  present  year  the  annual  subscription  l.st  should 
aunuu  i  .£250  The  society  maintained  lourtcen 
bUnKchew .each  of    whom    had  a  library  of    from  four 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  6,  1901 

If  we  ibay  fcruat  the  editor  of  "  Science 
Sittings,"  the  days  of  sea-sickness  are 
numbfred.      The. editor  goes  boldly  for 
the  cause  of  sea  sickness,  which  he  finds 
ito  be  the  difficulty  experienced  m  adjust- 
ing the  focus  of  vision  when  things  around 
'  are  moving  up  and  down   in   a   confusing 
manner.       The  simplest  way  of  getting 
rid  of  this  trouble,  and  along  with  rt  ol 
getting  rid  of  sea  sickness  itself,  is  to 
shut  one  eye,  and  then,  as  there  will  be 
no  f,  ,   adjust,   all  the  tendency  to 

uess  will  disappear.      There  is  a 
beau  mplicity  about  the  arrange 

1 1  which  is  enticing.      But  before  cry 
ing  it  we  should  like  to  know  whether 
one-eyed  people  have  ever  been  known 
to  M  sea  sick.       People  who  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  the  sight  of  one 
eye  undoubtedly  go  to  sea.      Have  they 
an  immunity  from  sea  sickness  which  is 
denied  to  people  who  have  the  use  ol 
two  eves'?  If  they  have,  it  is  a  wonder 
that    'it    has    not     been  remarked  long 
before. 

And  for  that  part,  a  wholly  blind  per- 
sotdoes  not  need  to  make  any  adjust 
ment     of     the     focus.         irnid     Peo£^ 
make  sea  voyages.      Do  they  never  suffei 
Trim  sea  sickness  1       But  suppose  these  ; 
ouStions  are  answered  in  a  satisfactory 
manner    the   important  practical   que* 
Hon  arises   How  are  people  who  want  to 
escape  ^'sickness  todeprive  themselves 
of  the  use  of  one  eye  during  a  long  flea 
voyage  without  causing  disfigurement  or 
'  creating  trouble  in  the  temporary  blinded 
eye  St  may  be  more  serious  than  th, 
it  siekness?       There  is  reason,  tb 
?ore    to  thTnk  that  the  well-meant  en- 
deavour of  the  editor  of  "  Science  Sitt- 
ings" to  banish  sea  sickness  is  not  to 
succeed  just  yet 
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The  Deaf.  Dumb  aM-Blind-  Institute  is  ov 
of  the  few  State  institutions  which  is  co 
ducted  with  marked  efficiency.  It  is  a  pec- 
liar  department  of  instruction  which  ca 
only  be  successfully  carried  on  by  specially 
of  rare  skill  and  devotion.  Therefore  boi  ' 
tinkering  legislator  wants  to  destroy  its  us 
fulness  and  make  it  a  perquisite  by  annexii; 
it  to  the  public  school  system,  though  n: 
one  teacher  in  ten  thousand  knows  any  mo1 
about  educating  such  unfortunate  persoi 
than  would  a  kangaroo. 


W 


THE    flTOK]N"WG    ADVERTISER 
MARCH    6,    1901. 

Teaching  the  Blind. — Viscount  Middleton 
presided  yesterday  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Home 
Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  which  was  held  by  per- 
mission of  Karl  Fortescuo  at  48,  Grosvenor-gardeus.  The 
annual  report  stated  that  tho  society  maintained  14  blind 
teachers,  each  of  whom  had  a  library  of  from  400  to  500 
books  in  Moon's  type,  and  all  blind  adults  in  the  metro- 
polis who  desired  it,  and  invalid  blind  children  who  could 
not  attend  board  school  centres,  were  visited  about  once 
a  fortnight  in  their  own  homes,  and  taught,  if  possible, 
to  read  raised  type  by  touch.  The  number  of  oases  on 
the  registors  in  1900  was  1822, 35,538  visits  were  reported, 
and  32,814  books  had  been  lent.  The  teachers  also  acted 
as  Scripture  readers  to  the  aged  blind.  The  receipts 
during  the  past  year  had  been  1,4731.  16s.  8d.,  of  which 
donations  had  amounted  to  2161.  10s.  6d.,  and  subscrip- 
tions to  4421.  Is.  6d..  and  the  expenditure  had  been 
1,4871.  2s.  The  committee  earnestly  desired  that  the 
annual  subscription  list  should  be  increased  by  2501. — 
The  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  the  society  put  blind  people  in  the  way  of 
occupying  themselves  by  teaching  the  blind. — The  Earl 
of  Stamford  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

THE    LIVERPOOL    DALLY    POST, 
WEDNESDAY,_MARCH    6,    190L 

THE   LIVERPOOL  WORKSHOPS 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

ANNUAL  MEETING.  j 

The  annual  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
Liverpool     Workshops     and     Home-teaching 
Society  for  the.  Out-door  Blind  was  held  yes- 
terday    afternoon   at     the  Institution,    Corn- 
wallis-street.       The     Lord     Mayor     presided, 
and  among*  a  large  attendance  were  Messrs. 
H.    Dunoan   (treasurer),   R.   Dart     J-    CWder. 
and  the  Revs.  F.  A.  Bartlett  and .  *    B.  Nash 
The     annual     report   -showed  that   in   botn 
branches  of  the  society's  work  there  had  been 
continued     success.       So     far     as    they  were 
known  the  blind  people  of  the  city  had  been 
^.larlv  visited,  taught,  and  helped  in  many 
wavs  by  the  excellent  staff  of  teachers  under 
the  control  of   the  ladies'   committee        The 
v.h.r0f    goods   manufactured   and   sold    was 
£19  750   (fe   9d     and    the   wares    paid   to    the 
ii     a *«4905         It    was    a    matter    of    regret 
ft    the 'subscription    list,    and     indeed,    the 
Sancial    aid  of   all   kinds  received   from  «» 

!w3    employed    during   tho   year   was    Ul , 

°fTn1the6lady  superintendent's  report  it  was 

..      a !w tvnewriting    and    Braille    short- 

ff/  had^bSTSro&ced    as    part    of    the 

"A     financial  ^g     -hawed     M .the 

Srrfiu^trS.f'ScS'in   the   annuity 

{"Tdhe°OlS-an:  S  moving  the*  adoption  of 
the  re-ort,  said  that,  though  that  was  the 
r/'Jon  on  which  he  had  visited  the 
first    o^ion   01  governor   for 

t,rely  W^f^/iike  to  make  a  sugges- 
Su^h  ouglt  te  be  feasible    .eeing  that 

HlS  ad^mr^ttme°S-pu^n 
Tame  "and  hotels,  and  he  thought  that 
that  would  induce  people  to  visit  their 
workXSs  and  make  purchases  In  conclu- 
worK.nops  Would  bring  their  work  be- 

^^Te5genehrourPuolic,    aid   wished    them 

6VMr.  R.C<D?rt  seconded,  and  the  report  was 

*K,  tho' proposition  of  the  F,v  F.  A.  Bart- 
left  a id  seconded  by  Rev  W.  B.  Nash u  the 
\ln  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  W  B  Nash, 
the  committee  and  officers  were  thanked  for 
A  vote  of  thanks,  accorded  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  for  presiding,  closed  the   proceedings. 


THE   MORNING   LEADER,    LONDON. 


THURSDAY.  7   MARCH.    19UL 

WOOLLET,  THE  BLIND  RESERVIST,  \ 

The  case  oi  Woolley,  the  Leicester  re- 
servist, formerly  of  the  R.H.A.,  who  has 
been  sent  home  blind,  helpless,  subject  to 
fits,  and  mentally  dull,  with  a  pension  of 
Is.  a  day  for  twelve  months,  is  to  be  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons  to-morrow  by 
Mr.  Levy,  M.P.  Mr.  Levy,  in  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  Secretary  of  State  foT  War  to 
the  case,  will  ask  "  whether  that  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  practice  of  the  War  Office 
in  such  cases." 


THE    TIMES,    THURSDAY, 
MARCH    7,     1901. 


Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind. — The 

4oth  annual  meeting  of  the  Home  Teaching  Society  for 
the  Blind  was  held,  by  permission  of  Earl  Fortescue,  at 
48,  Grosvenor-gardens,  S.W.,  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
Viscount  Midleton,  the  president,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
amongst  those  present  were  Earl  Fortescue,  the  Earl  of 
Stamford,  the  Bishop  of  Eochester,  and  Lady  Susan 
Fortescue.  Miss  E. -M.  Bainbriggo,  secretary,  read  pa it 
of  the  annual  report,  which  showed  that  the  number  of 
visits  paid  to  the  various  cases  was  35,588  and  the  loans 
of  books  were  32,314.  It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
committee  that  during  the  present  year  the  annual  sub- 
scription list  should  be  increased  by  £250.  The  president 
said  they  had  upwards  of  1,800  registered  cases  on  the 
books  and  there  were  14  blind  teachers  constantly  engaged 
not  only  in  teaching  the  blind  to  read,  but  also  in  circu- 
lating and  interchanging  the  400  or  500  volumes  in 
embossed  type  which  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  each. 
The  society  had  gradually  become  the  parent  of  many 
other  associations  which  had  been  formed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  wherever  one  of  those  associa- 
tions had  been  established  they  invariably  found  that 
there  were  many  more  needing  its  assistance  thou  had 
been  anticipated.  About  £250  per  annum  in  addition  to 
the  present  receipts  was  needed  to  relieve  them  from  all 
anxiety  as  to  the  future  of  the  society.  Last  year  had 
been  unusually  favourable.  They  commenced  it  with  a 
large  deficit  and  ended  with  a  deficit  of  only  £13,  which 
had,  however,  since  been  increased  to  about  £37.  An 
increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers  was  urgently 
needed.  Tho  more  people  looked  into  the  affairs  of  the 
society  the  more  they  were  convinced  that,  having  a 
desirable  end  in  view,  the  best  and  most  economical 
means  to  attain  that  end  were  adopted.  Lady  Susan 
Fortescue  had  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  work 
of  arranging  for  the  binding  of  the  various  publications. 
The  Bishop  of  Rochester  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  and  pointed  out  that  excellent  testimony  to  tSaa 
way  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  society  were  managed  was 
afforded  by  the  recognition  given  to  it  by  public  bodies, 
such  as  boards  of  guardians.  One  feature  of  the  work 
was  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  and  that  was  that  it 
was  done  by  tho  blind  for  the  blind.  Thus  a  double 
blessing  was  conferred.  Experience  showed  that  the 
tremendous  depression  and  gloom  so  often  resulting  from 
blindness  could  be  removed  by  skilful  Christian  charity. 
Among  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  were  two  who  wars 
entirely  blind,  and  these  set  an  excellent  example  of 
active  work.  The  Earl  of  Stamford  seconded  the  motion, 
and  stated  that  he  always  felt  inclined  to  judge  a 
charitable  agency  by  its  relations  to  existing  public 
institutions.  They  noticed  how  the  society  entered  into 
relations  with  the  various  workhouses  and  infirmaries, 
and  appreciation  of  its  efforts  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
no  less  than  19  boards  of  guardians  contributed  to  the 
funds.  The  motion  was  adopted,  and  the  proceedings 
concluded  with  votes  of  thanks  to  Lord  Midleton,  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Lord  Fortescue. 
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TIT-BITS. 

March  9,  1901. 
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A  BLIND  PARSON  WHO  HAS  TRAVELLED 
1,000,000  MILES. 

To  have  travelled  a  distance  of  over  a  million 
miles  is  a  feat  of  which  few  men  can  boast ;  and 
■when  we  consider  that  this  is  the  preaching-record 
of  a  blind  man  the  achievement  borders  on  the 
miraculous  and  incredible. 

And  yet  this  is  but  an  unimportant  incident  in 
the  life  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milburn,  the  world-famous 
blind  chaplain  of  the  United  States'  Senate,  whose 
career  has  been  so  remarkable  as  to  make  him, 
almost  without  question,  the  most  interesting 
parson  in  the  world. 

His  life -story,  indeed,  is  such  a  record  of 
indomitable  courage  and  triumph  over  misfortune 
that  it  deserves  to  be  known  in  every  home 
throughout  the  world. 

Dr.  Milburn  first  saw  the  light  seventy-eight 
years  ago  in  Philadelphia.  When  he  was  a  boy  of 
five  he  received  a  slight  injury  to  one  of  his  eyes, 
which  was  so  carelessly  treated  by  his  doctor  that 
its  sight  was  completely  destroyed,  and  the  sight 
of  the  other  eye  so  seriously  impaired  as  to  make 
it  practically  useless. 

Such,  however,  was  the  boy's  love  of  study  that 
he  unwisely  persisted  in  reading,  pressing  his 
weak  eye  to  form  an  artificial  pupil,  and  painfully 
spelling  out  the  words,  letter  by  letter,  while 
"the  beaded  drops  of  perspiration  joined  with  the 
hot  tears  trickling  from  the  weak  and  painful 
organ."  Such  an  abuse  of  his  remaining  glimmer 
of  sight  could  only  have  one  termination ;  and 
before  he  had  left  his  'teens  behind  he  was  totally 
blind. 

In  spite  of  this  terrible  handicap  he  Avas 
ordained  as  a  minister  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
bravely  faced  the  hardships  of  a  circuit,  roughly, 
as  large  as  the  entire  county  of  Middlesex.  From 
village  to  village  in  this  enormous  district  the 
Bightless  man  travelled  day  by  day  on  horseback, 
trusting  to  the  sagacity  of  his  horse  to  carry  him 
safely,  and  often  covering  a  distance  of  2,000 
miles  in  a  month.  In  fact,  during  his  first  year's 
work  he  rode  a  distance  almost  equal  to  a  trip 
round  the  Equator,  rarely  preaching  fewer 
than  ten  times  a  week,  often  at  stations  fifty 
miles  apart  from  each  other.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  one  of  the  small  villages  in  his 
circuit  was  Chicago,  now  a  city  of  1,750,000 
inhabitants. 

Two  years  later  he  was  travelling  on  an  Ohio 
River  boat,  which  had  among  its  passengers  several 
members  of  Congress  and  a  number  of  men  who 
spent  their  time  in  gambling,  drinking,  and 
general  riotous  behaviour.  The  young  minister 
was  so  painfully  affected  by  the  licentiousness  on 
board  that,  in  a  sermon,  he  rebuked  the  Congress 
members  for  not  checking  it. 

The  result  of  this  "daring  indiscretion  on  the 
part  of  a  young  man  "  was  that  he  was  invited  to 
become  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Congress  ;  and 
for  much  more  than  half  a  century  he  has  been 
chaplain  to  one  or  other  of  the  Parliaments  of  the 
United  States. 

Probably  no  chaplain  in  the  world's  history  has 
ever  exercised  such  a  wide  and  powerful  influence 
as  Dr.  Milburn.  His  eloquent  prayers  have  been 
telegraphed  to  every  part  of  the  world,  and  have 
been  entered  on  the  Records  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  ;  and  in  some  cases, 
notably  when  President  Cleveland  was  uttering 
war-threats  against  England,  have  helped  largely 
to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  peace. 

But  the  Legislative  Houses  of  Washington  are 
much  too  small  a  parish  for  the  blind  chaplain's 
irrepressible  energy.  The  whole  world  indeed 
seems  to  be  his  parish,  for  his  yearly  journeyings 
average  something  like  20,000  miles.  In  one 
single  year  he  travelled  30,000  miles  in.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  lecturing  and  preaching  on 
an  average  twenty  times  a  week  •  and  he  has 
been  with  us  many  times  before  and  since. 


As  might  be  expected,  Dr.  Milburn's  memory 
is  prodigious.  He  can  repeat  the  Bible  almost 
from  cover  to  cover  ;  and  hundreds  of  hymns  are 
equally  at  his  finger-ends.  But  more  wonderful 
than  his  memory  are  the  magnetism  of  his 
eloquence,  which  moves  and  thrills  the  most 
apathetic,  and  the  clear,  resonant,  musical  voice, 
on  which  he  plays  as  on  an  instrument,  with  the 
consummate  skill  of  a  master.  In  private  life  he  is 
so  fascinating  and  such  a  conversationalist  that 
many  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  from 
Lincoln  and  Longfellow,  Carlyle  and  Thackeray, 
to  the  great  men  of  our  own  day,  have  been 
proud  to  call  him  friend. 

Almost  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  this 
truly  remarkable  man  is  his  uniform  brightness 
and  cheerfulness.  Although  he  is  now  not  only 
blind,  but  alone  in  the  world  (his  wife  and  all 
his  children  have  been  taken  from  him),  he  says, 
"  I  really  believe  I  am  the  happiest  and  healthiest 
and  most  blessed  man  in  the  world  ;  as  I  certainly 
have  more  than  most  men  to  be  thankful  ton." 

Contoocook,  N.  H.  Independent. 


Date 

Pavis's  Helen  Keller.  ^ 

A  woman  we  have  been  extremely 
nterested  in  lately,  or  a  young  girl 
ather,  is  Marie  Heurtin,  a  French 
ielen  Keller,  but  even  more  wonderful 
han  Helen  Kellar,  since  the  latter  lost 
;he  senses  of  sight,  speech  a.nd,  bearing 
xt  the  age  of  18  months,  so  that  the  two; 
senses  left  may  be  aided  by  unconscious 
cerebration,  based  upon  early  impres- 
sions or  unconscious  memory  of  im- 
pressions gained  before  these  senses 
disappeared.  Marie  Heurtin,  however, 
unlike  Laura  Bridgman,  Helen  Kellar  or 
Martha  Obrech.  was  born  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind.  Up  to  the  time  when  she  was 
ten  years  old  she  was  apparently  not 
only  completely  idiotic,  but  also  a 
most  impossible  little  person  who  lay 
down  on  the  ground  and  rolled  at  the 
slightest  thing  which  displeased  her, 
shrieked  for  hours  together,  only 
slapped  people  if  they  tried  to  show 
her  any  tenderness,  and  was  altogether 
so  violent  that  she  was  sent  away  from 
two  institutions  for  deaf  mutes,  and 
passed  on  to  the  nuns  at  Larnay  as  a 
perfect  little  savage  for  whom  it  was 
quite  useless  to  try  to  do  anything.  I 
know  of  no  more  fascinating  story 
than  that  of  the  means  by  which  these 
devoted  sisters  first  tamed  the  little 
shrew,  then  taught  her.  Sister  St.  Mar- 
guerite it  was  who  gave  her  her  first 
idea.  Marie  Heurtin  had  brought 
away  with  her  a  little  knife,  which  she 
seemed  to  love.  Sister  St.  Marguerite, 
who  had  got  the  child's  confidence  in  a 
way,  took  away  the  knife,  mak- 
ing meanwhile  in  the  hand  of 
the  little  girl  the  sign  which  in  the 
deaf  and  dumb  language  means  knife. 
Then  the  knife  was  put  back  into  her 
hand  with  the  same  sign.  After  a  time 
Marie  Heurtin  began  to  comprehend 
that  there  was  a  connection  between 
the  sign  and  the  object.  From  the 
knife  Sister  St.  Marguerite  went  on  to 
repeat  the  same  experience  with  the 
ruits  the  little  girl  liked  best. — Har- 
ar. 


Berks-Icy,  Cal. 

mad  _4  1901  I 

Dr.  Wall  Suing 
for  Reinstatement 

The  application'^  Dr.  Waller  a 
writ  of  mandamus  tolcompel'.the  board 
o£  directors  to  reinstate^.im  as  physi- 
cian at  the  Home  of  the  Adult  b£* 
is  being  argued  before  Judge  Ellsworth 

The  defense  based  its  argument  upo: 

the  contention  that  the  by-laws  of  tn 

institution  provided    that   theiofficaal 

nmst  be   appointed    on  the  even  yea, 

and  argued  that  as  Dr.  Wall's  appoin 

ment  was  made  on  an   odd  year  it  w 

void  and    therefore    his   removal    w 

unlawful.     The   case  was  finally  tab 

under   advisement.      Attorneys  Wh 
i  worth  and    Shurleff    appeared   for 
!  plaintiff    while   Reed   and  Nusbaun 
jand  A.  A.Moore  argued  for  thedefen 
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CINEMATOGRAPH  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Sunday  Herald.] 

WASHINGTON.  P.  C,  March  16,  1901. 
Consul  Atwell.  at  Roubaix,  sends  to 
the  state  department  a  report  of  the 
recent,  trial  in  France  of  the  cinemato- 
graph for  the  blind.  He  says  that  on 
Feb  16  Dr.  Dussaud  of  the  Psychologi- 
cal institute  of  Paris  gave  a  lecture  at 
the  Hospital  des  Socletee  Savantes  on 
the  education  of  the  blind  and  deaf. 
A  large  audience  witnessed  interesting 
experiments  founded  on  his  method  for 
supplementing  the  senses  of  these  two 
classes  of  unfortunates. 

The  cinematograph  for  the  blind  is  a 
machine  which  passes  under  the  ringers 
of  the  blind,  a  series  of  reliefs  repre- 
senting the  same  object  in  different  posi- 
tions—the branch  of  a  tree,  a  bird  or 
any  other  object.  The  blind  person  has 
the  illusion  of  moving  scenes  just  as 
photographs  passing  over  a  luminous! 
screen   lend   the    illusion   to   those    with 

H  1£  ht 

Or  '  Dussaud  has  also  arranged  an 
electric  vibration  for  the  use  of  the  deaf 
who  are  incurable.  This  gives  them  the 
notion  of  musical  rhythm.  For  those 
not  entirely  deaf,  he  has  invented  a 
"gradual  amplifier  of  sounds,"  which 
supplements  the  organs  of  hearing  and) 
In  some  instances  improves  them. 


ttt  ttjui.  mr  ft  n  vt   whist?\ 

More  Than  That,  He  is  a  Very    Rapid 
and  Skilful  Player. 

Particulars  have  lately  been  published 
concerning  a  certain  famous  sportsman 
who  flourished  early  in  the  last  century, 
and  who.  though  blind,  was  said  to  be  a 
very  clever  card  player.  One  or  two 
skeptics  now  declare  that  it  is  manifest- 
ly impossible  for  a  blind  man  to  play  at 
cards,  and  go  on  to  insinuate  that  the 
published  account  of  the  old  man's  do- 
ings must  have  been  exaggerated. 

Yet  there  lives  near  Brentwood  at  the 
present  time  a  middle-aged  man  who, 
though  quite  blind  for  many  years  past, 
plays  a  rubber  of  whist  every  day  of 


j  his  life,  and  a  very  excellent  rubber  too. 
The  cards  with  which  he  plays  have  the 
right  top  corner  of  every  card  in  the 
pack  cut  off,  the  character  of  each  card 

i*  indicated  by  means  of  pin  li"loa 
pricfted  m  one  or  ttir  corners   n*Lx  mteret 

Thus  the  moment  the  blind  player 
handles  the  cards  dealt  to  him  he  pro- 
ceeds to  arrange  them  all  with  the  mu- 
tilated corners  upright,  and  then  by 
feeling  the  pricks  in  the  remaining  cor- 
ners he  is  able  to  tell  at  once  what 
cards  he  holds. 

Few  men  are  able  to  beat  him  at  whist 
when  he  finds  himself  paired  with  a 
partner  as  skilful  as  himself,  and,  oddly 
enough,  this  blind  man  is  one  of  the 
quickest  players  we  have  ever  come 
across.— Country  Life,  London. 
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A  cinematogyatWr'TW'-fffe*,bnnQ, 
invented,  is  a  marvel.  It  is  a  machine1' 
which  passes  under  the  fingers  of  the 
blind  a  series  of  reliefs  representing  the 
same  object  in  different  positions— the 
branch  of  a  tree,  a  bird,  or  an>  other 
object.  The  blind  person  has  the  illu- 
sion of  moving  scenes  just  as  photo- 
graphs passing  over  a  luminous  screen 
lend  the  illusion   to  those  with 
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Sample  of  Braille  Writing  used  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
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BLIND   WONG. 

BY    REV.    CHARLES    A.    NELSON,    OF     CANTON,     CHINA. 

Though  there  is  a  school  for  blind  girls  in  Canton,  conducted  by  Miss 
Mary  Niles,  m.d.,  Blind  Wong  is  perhaps  the  only  blind  man  in  the  city  who 
can    read.      The    history    of    this  man's   conversion   and    how  he    learned  to 
read  and  write  by  the  Braile  system, 
adapted    to    the     Cantonese,     is    as 
follows  :  — 

One  day  in  the  spring  of  1900,  the 
deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Canton  came  into  the  chapel  with 
two  young  men,  shabbily  dressed  in 
clothes  he  had  given  them.  One  was 
suffering  from  sore  eyes ;  the  other 
was  totally  blind.  The  deacon  said 
that  he  had  discovered  that  the  two 
men  were  brothers,  sons  of  a  former 
mandarin,  from  the  Province  of  Ki- 
ang  Si.  This  mandarin  had  died, 
leaving  his  family  in  destitute  cir- 
cumstances. The  elder  son  had  been 
well  educated,  but  like  others  of  his 
class,  had  learned  no  trade ;  the 
younger,  through  an  accident,  be- 
came blind  when  five  years  of  age. 
Gradually  the  two  boys  were  de- 
serted by  relatives  and  friends  and 
became  beggars.  As  time  went  on, 
the  blind  brother  became  a  fortune-teller,  while  the  older,  because  he  could 
write,  became  his  assistant.  In  this  way  they  made  a  good  living  for  several 
years ;  but  the  older  brother  began  to  gamble,  and  finally  deserted  his 
blind  brother.  It  was  not  long  before  both  were  beggars  once  more,  and 
were  again  thrown  together  on  the  streets  of  Canton,  and  here  they  were 
discovered  by  our  deacon. 

The  fact  that  the  father  had  been  a  man  from  the  upper  class,  more  than 
anything  else,  induced  the  deacon,  who  also  holds  the  rank  of  a  mandarin,  to 
succor  the  two  unfortunate  ones.  Being  himself  a  good  Christian  man,  he 
most  naturally  brought  them  to  our  chapel  that  they  might  hear  the  Word  of 
God,  and  that  is  how  I  came  to  know  them.  Like  others  who  come  for  the 
"  loaves  and  fishes,"  they  said  they  were  interested  in  the  gospel.     The  next 

Sabbath  both  came  to  church  and  again  heard  the  gospel.  During  the  fol- 
lowing week  the  deacon  secured  employment  for  the  elder  brother,  but  after 
that  he  never  came  near  us,  as  he  began  to  gamble  again.  The  deacon  also 
did  what  he  could  for  the  blind  brother;  he  secured  a  home  for  him  in  the 
Viceroy's  Asylum  for  the  blind,  near  the  East  Gate,  where  he  also  received 
forty-five  cents  per  month  for  rice.  There  were  500  blind  in  this  place,  and 
700  in  another  place  close  by.      The  asylum  was  four  miles  from  our  chapel, 


WAITING    TO    BE    HIRED    IX    CHIXA. 


BLIND    WONG    OF    CANTON. 


yet  the  blind  man  kept  coming,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  walking  alone  through 
the  narrow  and  crowded  streets  of  the  city. 

When  our  season   for  communion  came,  he  asked  to  be  baptized,  and 
accordingly  was    examined  and  was  found  to    be  sound   in  the   faith.      The 
church  members,  however,  raised  an  objection.      They  said  :    "  If  we  receive 
this  man.  who  has  no  visible  means  of  support,  he  will  become  a  burden  to 
us,  and  we  will  be  establishing  a  precedent  for  blind  beggars  to  enter  our 
church.      We    therefore    are    not  in  favor  of    receiving  him."     The  deacon 
wisely  kept  still,  because  he  had  introduced  him,  and  was  then  aiding  him  a 
little.     Under  these  circumstances  I  could  not  receive  him  into  church  fellow- 
ship, and  he  was  told  to  wait.      The  blind  man  took  no  offense  at  this,  and 
kept  coming  as  usual.      His  case  set  me  to  thinking,   and   I   asked  myself: 
"  Is  there  no  way  to    help  these  unfortunate  ones  into  the  kingdom  ?     Must 
they,  forever,  be  kept  outside  the  fold  ?  "     An  idea  began  to  formulate  itself 
in  my  mind;  why  not  teach  this  one  to  read  and  write,  that  in  time  he  may 
become  a  teacher  to  the  blind  ? 

Although  I  then  knew  that  I  was  to  go  home  on  furlough  in  about  three 
months,  I  resolved  to  teach  him.  I  had  heard  of  Mr.  Murray's  System  in 
Shanghai,  but  that  could  not  be  adapted  to  the  Cantonese  dialect,  but  I 
applied  to  Doctor  Mary  Niles,  who  kindly  gave  me  a  sheet  containing  raised 
dots  to  represent  the  alphabet  with  thirty-nine  sounds;  also  the  numerals  up 
to  ten,  and  dots  to  indicate  the  nine  tones  in  the  Cantonese  dialect,  also  the 
period.  The  dots  had  value  according  to  their  position  in  an  imaginary 
rectangle.  In  about  two  weeks  I  mastered  enough  of  this  system  to  begin 
to  teach  Blind  Wong.  He  proved  a  bright  student,  and  came  regularly  for 
his  lesson,  six  days  a  week,  walking  eight  miles  every  day. 

When  the  church  members  found  that  I  was  willing  to  teach  this  blind 
beggar  and  to  associate  with  him,  they  became  somewhat  ashamed  of  them- 
selves. Moreover,  when  they  discovered  that  he  actually  could  learn  to  read, 
and  that  the  prospects  were  that  he  might,  in  the  future,  become  a  private 
teacher  in  some  well-to-do  home,  where  a  blind  son  might  be  found,  or  even 
a  preacher  to  the  blind,  they  were  in  favor  of  receiving  him  into  the  church. 
Accordingly  I  baptized  him  in  March,  1900.  He  continued  to  do  well,  and 
in  two  months'  time  I  had  taught  him  to  read,  and  he  had  also  begun  to 
write,  by  using  a  brass  frame  and  an  awl.  It  was  a  pleasure  to'  me  to  teach 
him,  and  also  to  see  him  grow  in  the  Christian  life. 

The  Chinese,  who  learned  of  my  effort  to  teach  a  blind  man,  were  much 
surprised  at  the  outcome  of  it.  They  had  seen  nothing  like  it  in  Canton. 
To  think  that  the  blind  could   read  !      It  was  a  decided  gain   to  me   in   my 


influence  over  the,.,  BlindWong  was  also  a  source  of  surpr.se  to  h,s  bhnd 
associates  in  the  asylum.  The  questions  they  asked  htm  were  many,  and  he 
had  abundant  opportunity  to  testify  to  his  faith  in   the  Lord  Jesus 

During  the  two  months  I  taught  him  I  aided  Inm  to  the  extent  of  fifty 
centsDa  month,  and  this,  together  with  %-^<?££ZZ£ 
7X  n™*  EMZS  SspeV^en  by  one  of  Or.  Mary 
Nd  s  bhnt  girls;  also  paper  for  writing, -and  told  Wong  to  go  on  and  perfect 
W  self  in  hi!  reading  and  writing,  and  as  opportunity  afforded,  to  teach  and 
lumselt  in        reao    „  »  oromised  faithfully  to  do.     Before  leaving 

nLt:;::  :yha,  ::<  zr^rz**  ^  *.™«  ^ 

ents  a  month  while  I  was  away,  promising  to  send  a  few  dollars  more  later. 
He  is  tl  us  dependent  upon  me  to  this  amount,  but  the  church  g.ves  notlung 
so  no  precedent  has  been  established  yet.  I  believe  that  on  my  return  I  shall 
be  able  o  open  a  school  for  the  blind  in  Canton,  or  a,  leas,  get  urn  work  as 
a  tutor  to  some  well-to-do  bfind  person,  and  there  are  many  »  ..^ 
It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  at  leas.  ,  0,000  bhnd  o  a  1  classes  n 
Canton,  China.     In  other  places  blind  preachers  have  been  able  to  preach 

with  power  and  to  lead  souls  to   Christ,  and  I  trust  God  will  be  able  to  use 

Blind  Wong,  especially  among  his  blind  associates  in  the  two  asylums  near 

the  East  Gate  in  Canton. 

Blind  Wong  was   very  grateful  to  me  for  what   I  had  done,  and  before  I 

left,  through  the   help  of  the  deacon  who  had  befriended  him,  he  presented 
'me  with  two  red  paper  scrolls;   on   one  was  written  in  Chinese:    The  //alt,  the 

deaf,  the  blind,  the  dumb  can  learn  the  way  to  enter  the  heavenly  city.     On  the 


STREET    BOOTH    IN    CHINA. 

other :     To  speak   plainly   of  salvation  ami   redemption,  to  proclaim  the  good 
tidings,  this  honors  ///<■  holy  church. 

Since  coining  to  this  country  the  native  Christians  in  the  south,  around 
Canto  have  suffered  for  the  Name,  but  I  do  not  think  that  Blind  Wong  has 
met  with  any  serious  trouble.  I  therefore  have  hopes  of  again  seeing  him 
when  I  return,  and  of  carrying  out  my  purpose.  It  maybe  that  some  who 
1   this         tch  would    !ike   to  aid   in   this  work  for  the  blind. 
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An  .old  copy  of  Chamberp'1  Miscellany 
has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Wade,  with  a 
marked  paragraph  relating  to  the  blind 
deaf-mute,  James  Mitchell.  Mi-.  Wade 
says:  "Probably  he  only  felt  the  vibra- 
tion and  did  not  hear  the  sounds.  The 
hard  of  hearing  really  hear  through  vi- 
brations on  the  teeth."  We  have  often 
seen  men  in  a  mill  or  where  there  was 
much  machinery  in  motion  use  their  teeth 
to  detect  whether  there  was  too  much  play 
in  a  certain  part  of  the  mechanism.  They 
did  this  by  taking  a  stick  between  the 
teeth  and  resting  the  end  on  the  suspected 
part  of  the  engine.  It  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  say  bow  much  hearing,  if  any, 
Mitchell  may  have  had,  but  even  if  the 
auditory  nerve  was  entirely  dead  to  all 
vibration,  he  could  still  receive  tbrough 
the  teeth  the  sensation  of  a  jar  or  a  music- 
al note  more  acutely  than  in  any  other- 
way. 

He  often  amused  himself  by  striking 
hard  substances  against  his  teeth,  from 
which  he  appeared  to  derive  as  much 
gratification  as  he  did  from  receiving  the 
impression  of  light  on  his  eyes.  When  a 
ring  of  keys  was  given  to  him  he  seized 
them  with  great  avidity,  and  tried  each 
separately  by  suspending  it  loosely  be- 
tween two  of  his  fingers,  so  as  to  allow  it 
to  vibrate  freely;  and  after  jingling  them 
amongst  his  teeth  in  this  manner,  he 
generally  selected  one  from  the  others,  the 
sound  of  which  seemed  to  please  him 
most.  A  gentleman  observing  this  cir- 
cumstance, brought  to  him  a  musical 
snuff-box,  and  placed  it  between  his  teeth. 
This  seemed  not  only  to  excite  his  wonder, 
but  to  afford  him  exquisite  delight;  and 
his  father  and  sister, who  were  present, re- 
marked that  they  had  never  seen  him  so 
much  interested  on  any  former  occasion. 
Whilst  the  instrument  continued  to  play, 
he  kept  it  closely  between  his  teeth;  and 
even  when  the  notes  were  ended,  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  box  to  his  month,  and 
to  examine  it  minutely  with  his  fingers, 
his  lips,  and  •  the  point  of  his 
tongue,  expressing  by  his  gestures  and  by 
his  countenance  extreme  curiosity.  Be- 
sides the  musical  snuff-box,  I  procured 
for  him  a  common  musical  key.  When  it 
was  first  applied  to  his  teeth,  he  exhibited 
expressions  of  fear  mixed  with  surprise. 
However,  he  soon  perceived  that  it 
was  attended  with  no  harm,  so  that  he  not 
only  allowed  it  to  be  renewed,  but  he  soon 
acquired  the  habit  of  striking  it  on  his 
own  hand  so  as  to  make  it  sound,  and 
then  touching  his  teeth  with  it.  One  day 
his  father  observed  him  place  it  upon  the 


external  ear.  He  has  also,  on  some  oc- 
casions, been  observed  to  take  notice  of, 
and  to  appear  uneasy  with  very  loud 
sounds.  Thus,  therefore,  the  teeth,  be- 
sides "being  organs  of  mastication,  and 
also  serving  as  organs  of  touch  in  ex- 
amining the  food  in  the  mouth,  so  thatihe 
hard  and  indigestible  part  may  be.  reject- 
ed, in  this  boy  seemed  to  be  the  best  chan- 
nel of  communicating  sound  to  the  audi- 
tory nerve.  His  organs  of  touch,  smell, 
and  taste,  had  all  acquired  a  preternatural 
degree  of  acuteness,  and  appeared  to  have 
supplied  in  an  astonishing  manner  the 
deficiencies  in  the  senses  of  seeing  and 
hearing. 

$hc  ©ail?  Journal* 
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JACKSONVILLE  ILL., 


AN  EXPERT'S  REPORT 


Mr  Harmon  Giv.  s   Resul  &•  of  bis 
Investigation  at  School  for 
JBltnd—  No  Fault  in  Man 
ageinent. 


Jacob  A.  Harmon,  of  Peoria,  sani- 
tary expert  employed  by  the  state 
board  of  health,  arrived  Saturday 
and  is  now  engaged  upon  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  overhauling  the  plumb- 
ing and  sewer  system  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind  with  a 
view  of  remedying'  the  defects 
he  discovered  in  making  his  ex- 
amination in  connection  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  diphtheria  cases 
there  recently.  He  has  submitted 
a  report  to  Dr.  Egan,  executive  officer 
of  the  state  board  of  health,  in  which 
lip  gives  the  probable  cause  of  dis- 
ease and  suggests  measures  which 
would  prevent  its  recurrence. 

Some  points  from  his  report  are  as 
follows : 

"A  careful  examination  was  made 
of  the  plumbing  throughout  all  the 
building-s  of  the  institution.  The 
piping  in  ail  the  buildings,  except  the 
girls'  dormitory  and  the  gymnasium, 
has  been  installed  for  a  number  of 
years  and  is  not  in  accordance  with 
good  plumbing  practice.  A  detailed 
description  of  this  will  follow. 

Throughout  the  main  building- 
there  are  a  number  of  water  closets 
and  lavatories  in  rooms  which  have 
no  ventilation  and  open  only  into 
adjoining  rooms.  These  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail. 

The  water  closets  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  rooms  which  are  not  venti- 
lated, or  adequate  ventilation  pro- 
vided. 

With  reference  to  ventilation  in 
the  various  buildings  the  inspection 
discloses  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
ventilation  effected,  except  by  means 
of  open  doors  and  windows. 

This  condition,  however,  is  not  un- 
usual, as  to  my  personal  knowledge 
a  large  number  of  the  state  institu- 
tions and,  4  in  fact,  all  except  where 
new  buildings  have  been  erected  or 
the  old  ones  remodeled  within  the 
last  four  years,  a  similar  state  of  af- 
fairs regarding  ventilation  exists. 

The  ventilation  of  the  building  is 
accomplished  as  well  as  may  be  done 
by  keeping  a  number  of  windows 
open  in  the  basement,  and  oilier 
rooms  and  corridors,  as  this  is  the 
only  available  means.  Those  in 
charge  appear  to  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  of  ventilation  and 
make  the  best  use  of  the  means  at 
their  disposal. 


During  the  last  five  months  cases 
oi    tonsilitis  have  been  more  or   less 
frequent,  and   two  or  more  cases  of 
diphtheria     have     occurred.       Three 
deaths,   two  on   Feb.   6,  and   one   on 
March    G,   have    resulted    from    these 
diseases.  Tonsilitis  occurred  in  a  mild 
form  during  October,  November  and 
December,  the  patients,  however,  not 
suffering    any    great     inconvenience. 
After    the    middle    of    January    the 
disease  appeared  in  a  more  malignant 
form  and  diphtheria  appeared.  About 
75    of   the   pupils   went     home     for 
Christmas  holidays,  and  some  of  them 
may   or   may   not    have    brought    the  ; 
diphtheria  upon  their  return;  no  in- 
vestigation    has   been     made     along 
these    lines.      The   disease    has    been 
about  equally  distributed  among  the 
boys  and  girls  under  14  years  of  age  ' 
and  confined  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
to  pupils  living  in  the  main  build- 
ing.    The  pupils  living  in  the  dormi- 
tories   are    the    older   ones.     It    also 
appears    that    the    disease   was   most 
frequent  with  boys  living  in  the  two 
dormitories    over    the      chapel,      the 
plumbing  of  which  is  so  objectionable, 
and   the   girls  who   live   in   the   west 
wing,  old  part  of  the  building  which 
vyas   originally   heated   by     hot     air 
furnace  and  has  heating  ducts  built 
in  the  walls. 

In  justice  to  those  in  charge  of  the 
institution  and  responsible  for  its 
maintenance,  but  not  for  its  design 
and  construction,  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  am  able  to  say  that  the 
plumbing  fixtures  and  premises 
throughout  are  scrupulously  clean, 
an  evidence  of  painstaking  and  sys- 
tematic attention  and  service.  The 
criticism  and  suggestions  herein  con- 
tained are  therefore  directed  at  in- 
herent defects  in  the  plans. 

Suming  up  then,  the  results  of 
these  investigations,  the  following 
conclusions  seem  warranted  by  the 
facts  at  hand : 

1.  The  water  supply  for  drink  is 
not  satisfactory. 

2.  The  plumbing  is  not  properly 
designed  and  installed,  although  the 
use  of  plumbing  fixtures  of  the  best 
type  has  mitigated  the  evils  resultant 
from  incorrect  methods  and  im- 
proper materials  for  piping. 

3.  There  is  no  adequate  means  for 
ventilating  any  of  the  buildings,  in 
short,  no  means  except  through  doors 
and  windows. 

4.  As    bearing    upon    the    occur- 
rence   and    persistence    of    tonsilitis> 
which  has  prevailed  more  or  less  for 
about    five    months,    I    am     of     the 
opinion  that  the  immediate  causes  are 
the  bad  plumbing  and  lack  of  ade- 
quate  ventilation    of     the     sleeping 
rooms  and  basement  play  rooms  oc- 
cupied  by  both   the   small  boys   and 
small   girls.     Breathing   air   vitiated 
by  the  human  exhalations  and  sewer 
gas,  would  tend  to  produce  a  condi- 
tion of  the  systems  and  especially  of 
the    throats    of    the    children    readily 
susceptible    to    the    attacks    of    such 
diseases. 

Recommendations — First,  for  im- 
mediate action,  (a)  Removal  of  all 
plumbing  from  boys'  sleeping  rooms 
or  dormitories  over  chapel.  Rooms 
can  be  built  for  these  fixtures  over 
the  chapel  extension,  (b)  Ventila- 
tion, or  discontinuation  of  plumbing 
located  in  interior  of  buildings,  which 
have  no  openings  to  outer  air.  (c) 
Renewal  of  such  plumbing  fixtures  as 
are  not  sanitary,  and  such  piping  as 
may  be  known  menace  to  health. 
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Second,  for  prompt  action  on  ma-  I 
tured  plans,     (a)  Complete  overhaul-  I 
ing  of  plumbing  and  sewers  on  the 
premises,      (b)    Installation    of    ade- 
quate system  of  ventilation  through- 
out,     (c)   Provision   for  a  vegetable 
cellar  not  connected  with  any  build- 
ing  used    for   habitation,      (d)    Pro- 
cure a  water  supply  for  all  purposes, 
if  possible,  but  positively  for  drink- 
ing and  culinary  use  which  is  free 
from     suspicion     of     contamination, 
even  if  it  should  become  necessary  to 
provide  niters  adequate  to  purify  the 
entire  supply. 

The  foregoing  data  and  recommen- 
dations are  respectfully  submitted 
for  your  consideration. 

(Signed)        Jacob  A.  Harmon, 

t>      •      tii     -Kr      ,  Engineer. 

Peoria,  111.,  March  12,  1901. 


A  French  Helen  Keller. 

There  is  a   young   girl    who   is    in 
R<  me  respects  even  more  remarkable 
ihau  Helen  Keller.   Mile.  Marie  Heur- 
tm  was  born  deaf,'dumb  and   blind, 
«nd  until  the  age  of    ten   years    was 
(onsidered     partially     idiotic     also. 
Sister  St.  Marguertie,  a  Larnay  nuu, 
\  as  first  instrumental  in  gaining  her 
attention.     Marie  has  now  learned  to 
l^ad  and  write  and  to  derive  pleasure 
iiom  beauty  of  form  or  color.     Her 
sensitive  finger  tips  pass  rapidly  over 
finy  object  and  she  seems  to  know  al- 
most   by  instinct  whether  its  artistic 
qualities  are  correct.— Phila-Record. 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 


MARCH  23,  1901. 

The  Qreit  Round  Worli  bus  laktn  up 
and  disposed  of  the  question  of  a  Braille 
edition  of  its  publication.  Many  of  these 
ventures  have  been  made  and  all  thus  far 
with  no  very  flattering  success.  The 
Milwaukee  Weekly  Review,  now  trying 
for  a  very  precarious  existence,  and  the 
Christian  Record  in  two  characters.  Braille 
and  Point  with  better  .success  perhaps  he- 
cause  it  expects  no  part  of  its  profits  from 
this  source,  are  both  claiming  attention, 
and  I  know  not  bow  much  encourage- 
ment either  of  theru  gets.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose the  Revitd)  will  hold  its  place  1  >ng 
unless  it  succeeds  better  in  its  printing. 
The  new  paper  or  some  other  cause  has 
rendered  the  last  issue  illegible. 

Even  the  ink  print  periodicals  in  the 
interest  and  for  the  pleasure  of  the  blind 
are  not  supported,  and  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  one  in  raised  characters  which' 
will  cost  much  more  on  account  of  the 
smaller  issue  will  succeed  any  better. 
The  Mentor  went  under  a  few  years  ag  > 
and  now  the  rrohlem  is  raising  its  price, 
from  ten  cents  to  a  quarter  to  live.  There 
is  no  market  among  the  blind    fur  a  peri- 


odical, and  the  seeing  would  rather  get 
their  information  on  the  subject  from  a 
publication  that  they  can  read  with 
case  in  ink.  We  are  not  surprised 
World  should  have  abandoned  the 
of  publishing  an  embossed  edition. 


more 
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SUM  DAY,  MARCH  24,   1901. 

There  died  last  week  iu  Cambridge  a 
man  of  80,  who  furnished  a  marvellous 
illustration  of  this  law  of  spiritual  at* 
traction  and  crystallization.  After  a  re- 
markably successful  early  career,  iu 
which  he  had  won  fortune  and  an  hon- 
ored name,  he  was  iu  middle  life  stricken 
with  total  blindness  and  crippled  through 
a  form  of  rheumatism  that  entirely  de- 
prived him  of  the  use  of  his  rarely  flexi- 
ble aud  ingenious  hands.  Scarcely  for 
an  hour  did  he  suffer  himself  to  be  cast 
down.  1  can  no  longer  lead  an  active 
life,  he  said.  My  hands,  that  so  deftly 
served  me,  are  gone;  my  eyes,  that  re- 
vealed so  varied  a  world  of  beauty  and 
interest,  are  sightless.  Henceforth  my 
life  must  be  contemplative,  and,  in  or- 
der that  it  may  be,  I  must  have  a  world 
within  to  yield  objects  of  contemplation, 
denied  by  the  world  without. 

So  he  set  to  work  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory much  of  the  highest  poetry  of  the 
ages,  along  with  the  wisest  and  deepest 
sayings  of  the  great  sages  of  Greece, 
Rome,  India  and  modern  Europe.  "I 
would  hate  to  go  to  heaven,"  he  said, 
"where  I  hope  to  meet  these  great  lights, 
as  ignorant  as  I  am  now."  Having  them 
first  read  aloud  to  him,  he^  thus  stored 
away  in  his  mind  all  the  sonnets  of 
Shakespeare — of  which  he  was  pecu- 
liarly fond — beside  no  end  of  long  poems 
from  Tennyson,  Shelley,  Browning  and 
Keats.  Thus  he  had  ever  with  him  a 
library,  not  printed  in  ink  and  set  up  in 
rows  on  shelves,  but  written  on  the  liv- 
ing tablets  of  the  mind  and  heart,  a 
library  revivable  at  will  in  terms  of 
light,  love,  imagination,  beauty,  music- 
and  devout  uplift  In  the  silent  watches 
of  the  night,  when  sleep  failed  to  visit 
his  eyelids,  instead  of  tossing  restlessly 
to  and  fro,  he  would  go  over  in  his  mind 
Shelley's  "Ode  to  a  Skylark,"  singing 
and  soaring  with  it  in  every  line.  Often 
would  he  say:  "My  blindness  has  been 
the  happiest  period  of  my  life!"  Yet  he 
had  been  an  adventurous  Alpine  climber 
who  had  stood  with  Tyndal  on  the 
peaks  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa. 
Never,  however,  from  their  topmost 
heights  had  he  commanded  so  wide  a 
horizon  or  scenery  so  diversified  with 
mountain  ranges,  lakes,  forests  and 
sunny  plain  as  now  he  enjoyed.  No 
wonder!  For  his  mind  had  become  a 
spiritual  nucleus,  a  life-centre  of  attrac- 
tion, around  which  trooped  in  angel 
bands  the  wise,  the  good,  the  loving,  the 
humorous,  the  adoring  of  all  the  ages. 
There  was  no  need  to  ask: 

"What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains? 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain? 
What    love    of    thine    own    kind?    what 
Ignorance  of  pain?" 


THE  CALIFORNIA  NEWS: 

MARCH  23,  1901. 

A  Successful  Blind  Man. 
A  gentleman  while  at  Paso  Robles  in 
in  this  state,  met  an  interesting  character, 
and  he  has  sent  the  following  account  to 
Dr.  Wilkinson.  Every  teacher  of  the 
blind  we  doubt  not  will  feel  an  interest  in 
this  brave  old  German.  The  card  refer- 
red to  is  one  of  the  "Merry  Hill  Mineral 
Water,"  giving  on  the  back  the  analysis 
made  of  the  water  by  the  University  of 
California. 

Inclosed  is  the  card  of  a  man    whom     I 
thought  you  would  like  to  hear  about.  He 
is  a  German    that    served    in    our    Civil 
War,  during    which    he    lost   his    sight 
Uncle  Sam  now  pays    him    $72   a   month 
but  this    does    not    make    him    idle.     He 
hires  a  boy  to  stand  close  beside  him    all 
day  and  be    eyes  for    him.     Under    these 
conditions  he  works  about  his  house   and 
yard,  keeping  the  place   in    good    order. 
On  the  hills  some  distance  away  is  a  min- 
eral spring,  which    he    owns.     The   water 
from  this  he  bottles  and  sends  to  various 
cities  along  the  coast.     I  saw  him  to-dav 
returning  [rom  the  depot  whither  he   had 
taken  a  load  of  water  to  send    away.     At 
the  moment  when    I    encountered  him,  he 
and  his  boy  were  pushing  an    empty    cart 
home.     I  stopped  and    talked    with    him 
He  shows  himself— particularly  thro'    his 
German  speech— to  be    a  real    character. 

Town       OaMand,  Col. 

Paper  __ 

MAR  -8  iqo 

L  BILLS  OF 
LOCAL  INTEREST' 


The  Corrected  Dope  Bil 
in  Governor's  Hands, 


A  Fear  Expressed  That  the  Ex= 

ecutive  May  Veto  County 

Government  Act 


Sacramento,  March  8— Because  of  the 
very  strong  opposition  coming  from 
the  officials  of  the  institution,  two  .As- 
sembly bills  affecting  the  Home  for 
the  Adult  Blind  were  withdrawn  from 
the  fttes-yesterday.  One  was  the  meas- 
ure prohibiting  the  sale  of  the  articles 
manufactured  at  the  home  in  open 
market,  and  the  other  was  the  creation 
of  a  revolving  fund  of  $10,000  for  the^ 
benefit  of  the  institution. 





THE  EYE 


2. 


[Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter.] 

March  26  1901. 
The  following  persons  are 
both  deaf  and  blind  in  Iowa: 
Linnie  Haguewood.  at  Man- 
chester; Minnie  Kehn  at  Del- 
mar;  Melinda  Sprago  at  Wash- 
ington; Frank  Bishop  at  Kossuth 

and  one  in  the  poor  house  at 
Charlotte.  It  is  learned  that 
there  is  a  little  girl  near  Des 
Moinesin  the  same  condition. 

Orris  Benson,  the  blind-deaf 
pupil  in  New  York  school,  is 
doing  wonders.  He  is  learning 
rapidlv,  and  has  become  an 
expert  type-writer.  He  has 
made  a  model  war-ship  and 
recently   completed  a  model  of 

Grant's  tomb.  —  Star  Lone  Weekly^ 

^^jUy7mARCH^28,  1901 
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TWO  REMARKABLE  YOUNG  WOMEN, 

Linnie  Haguewood,  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  and 
Ambitious  Horton  Barker. 


RIVAL  OF  HELEN  KELLER. 


Iowa  has  as  ward  of  the  state  a  girl 
whose  condition  is  quite  as  pathetic  as 
was  that  of  Hellen  Kellar  and  Laura 
Bridgeman,  but  who,  like  those  two 
women,  has  triumphed  over  the  cruelty 
of  (ate,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

This  young  woman  is  Linnie  Hague- 
wood,  who  has  been  deaf,  dumb  and 
I  since  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever 
when  she  was  18  months  old.  She  is 
now  21  years  of  age,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
infirmities,  she  reads  and  writes  and  is 
thoroughly  well  informed  on  almost  all 
the  subjects'upon  which  people  endowed 
with  all  their  senses  ordinarily  converse. 

Her  school  life  has  only  occupied  a 
period  of  five  years.  Two  years  of  that 
time  have  been  spent  at  the  South  Da- 
kota school  for  the  deaf.  The  rest  of 
that  time  she  has  been  a  pupil  at  the 
Iowa  college  for  the  blind. 

By  a  special  act  of  the  Iowa  legisla- 
ture a  sufficient  sum  was  appropriated 
for  her  education,  and  Miss  McDonald, 
a  primary  teacher  in  the  college,  has 
for  two  years  given  almost  all  of  her 
time  to  the  training  of  Miss  Hague- 
wood. 

The  girl  had  for  the  first  15  years  been 
permitted  '.o  grow  up  without  the  slight- 
est effort  being  made  to  teach  her  any- 
thing. She  had  done  nothing  in  all  that 
time  but  sit  quiet  in  her  room,  seeing 
nothing,  hearing  nothing,  speaking  to 
no  one,  her  mind  a  perfect  blank. 

When  she  first  entered  the  blind  school 
she  was  little  more  than  many  of  the 
dumb  beasts.  She  had  fits  of  unreason- 
ing anger,  and  it  seemed  Impossible  to 
stir  the  slumbering  mind  within  her  to 
any  action. 

But  Miss  McDonald  worked  for  weary 
weeks  and  months,  at  first  hardly  with- 
out results  and  afterward  with  the 
slightest  exhibition  of  any  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  But  when 
finally  Miss  Haguewood  had  been  taught 
to  read  and  to  appreciate  some  of  the 
things  that  lay  in  the  great  world  all 
about  her  and  that  it  was  possible  for 
her  to  know  about  them  by  patience  and 
work,  she  became  exceedingly  docile 
and  eager  to  learn,  and  since  then  her 
progress  has  been  rapid.  Her  course  cf 
study  at  present  is  reading,  spelling, 
typewriting,  English  composition,  lan- 
guage, geography,  U  S  history  and  math- 
ematics. ; 

MISS  BARKER'S  AMBITION. 


Blind  people  who  patiently  accept  the 
conditions  fate  has  forced  upon  them 
and  who  dedicate  their  lives  to  caning 
chairs,  making  brooms,  and  other  hum- 
ble things  which  the  blind  schools  de- 
cide are  all  that  they  are  fit  to  do,  are 
common  enough. 

But  there's  a  girl  in  California,  blind 
from  babyhood,  who  has  ambition  that 
refuses  to  be  bound  down  to  chair 
caning  or  broom  making.  She  has  gone 
ahead  and  accomplished  as  much  and 
more  than  other  girls  endowed  with 
all  their  faculties. 

She  is  pretty  and  graceful  and  has  a 
splendid  voice,  and  as  her  eyes  are  beau- 
tiful in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  Is 
no  sight  in  them,  she  has  determined  to 
go  on  the  stage. 

The  theatre  managers  who  laughed  at 
her  pretensions  when  she  first  went  to 
them  changed  their  minds  after  she  had 
given  them  an  illustration  of  what  she 
could  do,  and  she  has  already  been  en- 
gaged for  a  small  part  in  a  San  Fran- 
cisco stock  company. 

This  blind  girl,  who  refuses  to  permit 
her  affliction  to  check  her  ambition,  is 
Miss  Horton  Barker  of  San  Francisco. 
From  her  infancy  she  has  refused  to 
acknowledge  that  she  was  handicapped 
by  her  blindness.  She  would  never  at- 
tend a  blind  school,  but  went  to  the 
public  schools  and  then  to  Snell  semi- 
nary, where  she  graduated  with  honor. 

She  learned  her  lessons  by  hearing 
the  others  recite  and  spending  the  study 
hour  in  revolving  what  she  had  heard 
over  and  over  again  in  her  mind  until 
it  was  fixed  past  all  forgetting. 

She  learned  to  play  the  piano,  to  make 
honiton  lace  and  to  do  all  kinds  of  fancy 
sewing.  She  goes  out  on  the  street  with- 
out a  guide  and  walks  as  fearlessly 
along  as  though  she  could  see  perfectly. 

All  her  tastes  and  aspirations  turn 
to  the  stage,  of  which  she  is  inordinate- 
ly fond.  She  determined  to  be  an  ac- 
tress, and  so  well  can  she  carry  herself, 
moving  about  with  perfect  freedom  and 
giving  so  well  the  appearance  of  seeing 
perfectly  that  there  is  every  possibility 
of  her  being  a  success  on  the  stage. 

Her  ambition  is  to  one  day  plav 
Shaksperean  roles,  Ladv  Macbeth  and 
Katherine  especially,  the  two  roles 
which  she  thir.ks  the  greatest. 
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Dr.    Dussaud,   of     the 
A  Cinematograph    Psychological  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  <••%-»••  j 

of  Pans,  is  conducting 

interesting  experiments  in  the  education 
of  the  blind.     He  uses  what  is  called  a 
"cinematograph  for  the  blind,"  a  ma- 
chine which  does  not  throw  moving  pic- 
tures on  a  screen,  like  the  regular  cine- 
matograph, but  passes  across  the  fingers 
a  series  of  reliefs,  representing  one  ob- 
ject in  a  variety  of  positions — a  moving 
branch,    a   flying   bird,   or   a   trotting- 
horse,  for  example.     A  blind  person  is 
thus  enabled  to  receive  "the  illusion  of 
moving  scenes,"  or,  at  least,  to  gain  a 
more  accurate  idea  of  the  motions  of 
various  animals  and  objects.     Dr.  Dus- 
saud also  uses  electric  vibrations  to  sup- 
plement the  organs  of  hearing  in  those 
who  are  partially  deaf,  and  is  able  by 
this  means  to  give  those  who  are  incur- 
ably deaf  a  notion  of  musical  rhythm. 
For  that  matter,  wonderful  results  have 
recently  been  secured  in  New  York  by 
a  sort  of  telephone  which  helps  persons 
who  never  heard  a  sound  in  their  lives 
before  to  distinguish  the  music  of  bands 
and  spoken  words. 

The  Sightless  Edition. 

Hotel  Del  Coronado. 
Coronado,  Cal.,  March  6,  iooi. 
"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  subscribe  for  ten 
copies  of  your  paper  if  you  should  find  it 
possible  to  print  it  in  raised  letters  for  the 
use  of  the  blind,  these  copies  to  be  sent  to 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it,  and 
I  will  continue  so  to  subscribe  as  long  as  1 
can  and  as  it  is  necessary.  I  hope  you  may 
receive  sufficient  encouragement  to  carry 
out  your  project,  and  that  many  who  can 
see  to  enjoy  your  paper  will  help  those  to 

do  so  who  are  blind." 

Name  not  for  publication. 

New  York,  March  10,  iooi. 
"Should  you  open  a   subscription   list  in 
the  future  for  printing  The  Great  Round 
World  for  the  blind  put  me  down  as  a  sub- 
scriber for  $10  a  year."  J-  *■•   l- 
* 

"Enclosed  is  one  dollar  for  the  proposed 
paper  for  the  blind.  If  I  am  entitled  to 
one  please  send  me  it.  Perhaps  I  can  get 
some    other    subscriber,    and    wishing    you 

success."  Mrs"  A-  E- 

* 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  others  who 

are  interested. 


Town 
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MAR  1  8  1901 


TO  CARE  FOR  DEAF, 

DUMB  AND  BUND. 

Governor  Gage  has  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing directors  of  the  State  Asylum  at 
Berkeley  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind. 
Mattos  Jr.  of  Centerville  and  Henry 
Pierce,  John  U.  Griudk-y  and  Frank  W, 
i  Lit  nt  this  city.  Mattos  succeeds  B, 
A.   Hayes.    The  others  are  their  own  jirffc- 


the  washingtonian. 


Saturday     March  23  ,  1901. 


A  BLIND  DEAF-MUTE  HEARS. 


Orris  Benson,  a  bright  boy  of  17,  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind  from  infancy,  never  heard  the  sound  of  a 
human  voice  nor  the  strains  of  music  until  last  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  says  a  telegram  from  New  York  to  the 
Sari  Francisco  Call. 

In  the  presence  of  several  of  New  York's  most  dis 
tinguished  aurists  Orris  Benson  clamped  to  his  head  a 
little  device  like  an  attendant  wears  in  a  telephone  ex- 
change, and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  a  new  world  had 
opened  to  the  boy.  For  the  first  time  since  babyhood 
he  was  hearing  and  actually  repeating  audibly  after 
his  instructor  such  simple  words  as  "mamma,"  "papa," 
"hello,"  "horse"  and  "house/'  Orris  Benson,  at  the 
age  when  most  boys  go  to  colli  as  learning  to  lisp 

the  language  of  the  nursery.  By  a  short  electrical 
wire  the  headpiece  was  connected  with  a  phonograph 
and  into  the  brain  cells,  where  music  had  been  known 
only  as  a  name,  rolled  the  martial  strains  of  Sousa's 
"Stars  and  Stripes  Forever." 

The  boy  started  in  his  chair  as  if  shocked  by  a  gal- 
vanic battery.  His  sightless  eyes  moved  inthesockets 
pathetically  like  those  of  a  wandering  child,  his handsj 
long  accustomed  to  do  the  work  of  the  eyes  and  cars 
alike,  instinctively  clutched  at  the  clamped  headpiece 
as  if  to  solve  the  mystery  of  this  new  and  strange  sen- 
sation. 

For  an  instant-an  expression  almost  of  pain  passed 
over  his  features,  then  with  a  look  of  strained  intensity, 
the  lad  settled  back  in  his  chair  and  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  listened.  His  nimble  fingers  sought  those 
of  his  instructor  and  in  the  sign  language  of  touch  he 
said.  "Yes,  1  can  hear  it;  but  what  is  it?" 

"It  is  music — a  military  march." 

There  are  said  to  be  not  less  than  0,000,000  of  hu- 
man beings  living,  who  are  deaf  mutes.  The  electric- 
al device  tested  with  such  remarkable  results  is  one 
which  its  inventor,  Miller  Hesse  Hutchinson,  believes 
will  enable  all  of  them  to  hear  sound,  and  not  less 
than  80  per  cent,  of  them  to  acquire  a  practical  use  of 
articulate  language. — Spnkebman  Hcri. 
Town 
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BliwtHvlan  Is  Insane. 

Thomas  Coleman  Owens,  a  blind  roan, 
ae-ed  lr>  rears,  was  recommended  this 
morning  by  Drs.  E.  N.  Ev/er  and  J.  M 
Kane  for  commitment  to  an  insane  asy- 
lum. 


THE     SIGNAL    AND    GOSPEL 

UNION    GAZETTE. 

Mar.  6,  1901. 

FURTHER  HELP  FOR  THE   BLIND. 

One  of  the  rising  scientific  men  of  Pans    M.  ims. 
sa  .    \  L .has  already    invented  a  nucro-p honogi aph 
for  the  relief  of  the  deaf,  has  now  prepared  a  new 
apparatus,  which  is  called  a  cinematograph    fw  the 
1,  i ml.     It  consists  of  a  small  disc  of  zinc,  with  tiguies 
hi  ro  ief    and  a  cogwheel,  which  moves  a  pedal.     M. 
Dussaud's  disc  with    the    raised   figures  is   intended 
'.n!    tlie  blind  man  an   idea  of  the  mo t.on  o :  ob- 
ecte  as  he   touches  the  apparatus  with  his  ^rs 
Ufa  claimed,  for  instance,  that  a  person  deprived  of 
sieht  will  he  able  to  realise   the  flight  of  a  bird  by 
S    h'  new  cinematograph      The  apparatus  is  not 
lot   perfected    but   M.   DussaUd  has  hopes  of  being 
,'  it   to  a  point   which,   it  reached,   will 

;r,lU,,u.d,Alass  him^ongthemost  Wusof 
thl,  practie3  benefactors  of  ^^tAtheral^ 

letters  for  those  who, like 
himself,  were  afflicted 
with  the  loss  of   vision. 


nothing  of  mere  sentimental  objection.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  at  all  unlikely  that  the  con- 
ference will  be  asked  to  agree  to  the  provision 
of  suitable  premises  in  Norwich,  sufficient  to 
provide  accommodation  for  the  blind  children 
of  the  three  counties  named,  to  be  governed  by 
a  joint  Board  of  Management.  It  certainly 
appears  to  be  a  case  in  which  union  will  not 
only  be  strength,  but  economy  as  well. 
Norwicn* 


§ 


NORFOLK  DAILY  STANDARD, 
,  MONDAY,  MARCH  11,  J^ 

W   in""       ,      n      nrressarv  <mides  for  the  blind 

FOE  BLIND  CHILDREN  £XTj.ta  *  ir'—  ' - - 


CONFERENCE  IN  NORWICH. 


IOT   tut;   ii^'-— ^"^j    c - 

worn  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  to 

t£Xrn's-lane   School.    (9)  That  the   question 

of  carrying  cut  the  above  scheme  be  referred  to 

Lm    lasers  to  bo  elected  as  above  mentioned. 

In    the ^discussion     which     followed     it     was 

pointed   out  by   an   expert   from   the   Education 

Department   that   in   establishing   an   institution 

!      A  conference  of  representatives  from  the  edu-   {orPthe  blind  and  deaf  ^ttage  home  prin- 

TTTT7'  IfYYB'WTrtfr'  PAST       National    authorities     of     Norfolk,    Suffolk      and   ciple  would ,   Iw.ve   to   be    ^f^ea  to. 

THE         31UliiMJNlx         -TUOJ.,       Cambridgeshire  was  held  this  afternoon  at  Nor-       The  Chairman  said  he  would  be  P™P^*° 

wich      Guildhall        Mr     George     White,      M.P.,    ask    a   question    m    tne    House     of     commons 
Chairman      of     the     Norwich      School      Board,   whefcher   it    was    absolutely  .  certain     that      any 


MARCH     9.     1901.      . 

School  fob  the  Indigent  Blind.— Major* 
General  J.  E.  D.  Hill,  vice-president  and  chairman  of  the 
School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  writes  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  ancient  institution,  which  haa  been  in 
existence  at  St.  George's-circus,  Southwark,  for  upwards  of 
a  hundred  years,  is  to  be  transferred  from  London  to 
Leatherhead  owing  to  the  land  on  which  the  school  stands 
having  been  acquired  by  the  Baker-street  and  Waterloo 
Railway  Company.  The  corporation  was  not  in  a  position 
to  oppose  this  course,  and  it  was  felt,  moreover,  that  the 
power  of  purchasing  a  larger  area  of  ground  would  be  of 
yery  material  advantage  to  the  blind  pupils  brought  under 
the  care  of  the  school's  governing  body.  The  new  buildings 
will  stand  on  fifteen  acres  of  ground  The  whole |  scheme, 
as  well  as  the  price  paid  for  the  land  and  the  plans  sub- 
mitted, have  been  fully  appioved  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
.Toners'.  According  to  the  terms  arranged  the »pr«n»«  »* 
St.  George's-circus,  Southwark,  will  be  vacated  at  Mid- 
summer. 1902. 

NOKWICH. 

E>»TFJrNr    DAILY   PRESS. 
MARCH  11.    1901. 

A  conference  is  to  be   held  this  afternoon  at 
the  Norwich  Guildhall  to  consider  the  question 
of  establishing   a   centre  for  blind   children  in 
the    counties   of  Norfolk,    Suffolk,    and   Cam- 
bridge.     Some     such    meeting    has     become 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  recent  report  of 
H.M.  Inspector  on  the  Norwich  School   for  the 
Indigent   Blind,  in  which    those   premises  were 
declared  unsuitable.     As  this  is  the  only  school 
for    blind   children    in    the    Eastern  Counties 
the     decision     arrived    at    by   the 
to       cease         to        receive         any 
under      16      years      of       age      after      Lady 
Day     next     for     educational      purposes     will 
have  very  far-reaching  consequences.       At   the 
present  moment   there   are  thirty -one  children 
in  the  school,    for   the   majority  of  whom   the 
School  Boards  and   the   attendance  committees 
of  the  districts  to  which   they  belong  are  bound 
to  supply  suitable  accommodation,  either  in  the 
Eastern  Counties  or  elsewhere.      The  conditions 
insisted  upon  by  the  Board  of  Education  with 
respect  to   the    ins  ruction  of   the   blind   have 
become   very  onerous,  and  it  would  be  almost 
serious   matter   for  any  one  local  authority  to 
provide     and     maintain  a   suitable   school    by 
itself.         On       the      other     hand,      to    send 
blind      children       from      East 
London,     or  further   off  still 
attended    with    considerable    expense,   to    say 


V.ULlllUi(lU  VI  m^        ........... ■ 

presided,  and  in  opening  the  proceedings  said  it 
was  pretty  generally  known  that  the  passing  ot 
the  Blind  and  Deaf  Act  in  1893  laid  upon  local 


sVheme"  oilier  than  cottage  homes  would  be  rc- 
fUThe    Rev.    F.    C.    Davies    (Norwich)    moved    a 


auIhorit^slhe^resPon7ib'iiit7'of    providing    an  Resolution    expressing    the    ^J.0'^ 
efficient  education  for  those  afflicted  in  sight  or  bein„  takon  to  P^^VrT1^^    (  a,  bs     i"o 
hearme       The    Act    commanded    not    only    thefcbildren   m   Norfolk,    Suffolk,    and   0df°s'   V£ 
asS    but  the   deep   sympathy    of    those    into-  vided   the  cottage  home  system  was  not  neees- 
rested'iu  the  education  of  this  unfortunate  part  sarily  insisted  on. 
,,f  ibP   community    although  up  to   the  passing       Tbo  Rev    L.  (j.   Pollard  seconded 
of  the    AcHomething  had   been   done   in   some       In  reply  to  Mr  Dexter  (Lynn),  the  Chairman 
districts   by   the   generotity   of   private   benefac-  said   ^  any  resolution  passed  did  not  pledge 
(ions   for  the   good   of   the  blind   and  deaf,     m  the  delegates.  ..      , 

Norwich  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  carried  Mr  Worlledge  slated  that  at  Yarmouth  ley 
ou *  as  well  as  could  be  by  the  kind  co-  bad  a  day-school  for  blind  and  deaf  and  they 
oeratton  of  the  authorities  of  the  Blind  School  receivcd  Satisfactory  reports  from  the  Depart- 
°ithat  was  to  say,  so  far  as  the  blind  were  eon-  ment  and  the  parents  of  the  children, 
cetned  Tl  e  deaf  were  sent  to  the  nearest  A  dekgate  suggested  that  an  institut  on 
school  at  Doncaster.  Ultimately  the  Blind  gbould  be  |  ^Wished  for  the  teaching  of  blind 
School  was  found  not  to  satisfy  the  require-  cl]ild,ell,  wbo  WOuld  be  boarded  mt. 
ments  of  the  Department,  and  the  authorities  T,  clerk  to  the  Ipswich  School  Board  said 
were  cat  ed  upon  to  forego  the  instruction  they  ^  Roard  would  not  be  prepared  to  support  the 
wee  glvng,  a*nd  to  make%ome  extensive  altera- ;  a  bom0  pri„ciple,  ^  they  migM  approve 
Eons  both  in  the  building  and  the  equipment  of .  of   a  °scbem0  similar  to   that  which   obtained  at 

*Z3?Sft££fi&  fflS  ffieel^  *££«£  Dixon,  Lowestoft    suggested  that  Mr 
'we^  justified  in  going  to  so   great  au  expense     ^.^  sUould  alter  bis  re|olution  to  include  deaf 

S  StSs?  ssrtffs  KM  ^k c1^  <*-***  T?^r\t  &  £2 


managers 
children 


throughout  uast  Aligns,  ^  ... „ui„j    mfla 

conference    at    which    they    were    assembled    was 
c  lied l     it    being    felt    that    joint    action    m    the 

matter  ™M  be  best"  .Thc  N-?fT  who  hid 
Board  had  appointed  a  sub-committee  fhoW 
b-ou-ht  up  th-s  following  recommendations  :- 
U)  That  suitable  premises  be  purchased  or 
cycled  in  Norwich  to  accommodate  abou t  50 
Wntd  children.  (There  are  at  preaentM  chnd- 
rpn  ill  the  Norwich  Institution).  (<2)  laau  me 
school  shafl  be  placed  under  a  body  of  managers 
to-be  elected  from  the  Norwich,  Ipswich  .Yar- 
mouth, and  Lowestoft  School  Boards  and  King  s 
Lynn  Corporation.  (3)  That  the  cost  of  pre vd- 
■  k    necessary   school    and    maintaining    the 

"»  ,  be  borne  by  the  local  authont.es  repre- 
seSed  on  the  management,  rateably,  according 
tothe  population  ascertained  from .the ^Regis- 
trar General's  returns,  or  the  censu^  W  1  a 
local  authorities  represented  on  the  manage 
ment  sending  childen  to  the  school,  contribute 
Tudh'  asum*  per  chid  for  Jay  scholars  or 
boarders,   as  may  be  determined  bj'n  the  mana 


question,  that  accommodation  rorvue  »""»•""-- 
be  provided   by  the  lecal  authority    who    fading 

""    '.      .       ,     ,         l.l   l-„   ,l„„lo,-«rl   in    rlpfault. 


their  duty,  would  be  declared  in  default. 

'Hie  resolution  was  carried. 

The  Rev  F  C  Dnvies  moved  that  suitable 
provision  should  be  made  in  the  district  of  East 
Anglia   to    accommodate   50   blind   and   100  deaf 

ChM?Busb7  (Ycxford)  seconded,  and  the  motion 

Wa!  gSStfi  consisting  of  two  members  of  %e 
Norwich  School  Board,  one  each  from  IPfWich, 
Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  and  Lynn,  and  three ^from 

the  country  districts  was  agreed  upon  to  coradcr 
the  best  meals  of  providing  accommodate  and 

^^a'reprSentative  for  Norfolk  Mr  A  G  Cope- 
man  (Durmam)  was  appointed ;   for  Suffolk  the 

Rev  F.  R.  Smith  (Flixton) ;  for  Canibs  Mi 
Powell  (Newmarket).  Tne  towns  agreed  to  ap- 
noint  then-  delegates  later  on.  ; 

P  Recommendations  6,  7,  and  8,  mentioned  above, 

were  also  carried.  ..    .    ,„0„i,„,. 

It  was  stated  that  the  present  blind   teacher 


he  vice-chairman  (tne    ti=v.  x.   ^.   ^^...^ 
appointed  on  the  committee  above  named. 


Anglia      to 
must  always  be 


Wd^'    t'S^trSrS-a  -.fiK    atni^Bm;^  School   in   Nor^ch   would   be    ap 
WAbS  hS  to  the  cost  of  mamteii-   y0111ted   to  take  care  ot  the  children. 

oPthe  school,   and   not  to  capital  expendi-  

tuZ     (5)  That,  in' the  case  of  local  authorities       Afc       meeti       of   tbe   N(?rwich  School   Board 
not   represented    ou   the   maiiagetme.it,    sending  subsequently,  the  Chairman  (Mr  G.  White), 

children  to  school,  they  be  required  to  contribute  vL-chairman  (the  Rev.   F.   C. 

da  sum  as  may  be  determined  by  the  mana-  f,,„  , 

gers  with    the  approval  of  the  Board  ot  Education, 
Regard  being  had  to  capiUd  expend, cure  and  cost. 

of    maintenance    of    the    school.       (6)  1  hat    the 

Norwich  School  Board  be  requested    pending  the 

provision  of  other" accommodation,  to .provide for 
he  education  of  abut  30  blind  children   at   the 

Horn's-lane   School,  the  local   authorities .paying 

Lo  the  Norwich  School  Board  a  sum  at  the  rate 

nf  £i  iv-r  head   per  annum,   for  the  cost  ot   in- 
structs ..  (including  the  use  of  the  building  and f 

of  guides)    the' Norwich  School  Board     receiving 

the  whole  of  the  grant  in  respect  of  such  child- 
ren       0)  Tliat    the    Institution    for    the    Blind, 

Ma-dalen-street,    Norwich,   bo  requested      , 

in^the    prevision    of    other    accommodation,    to 

nrovide   for   the   board   aud   icdgmg   of    chi  dren 

now  in   the  institution,    and    any   other  children 

who  may  be  sent  there,  at  the  rate  ot  £18  per 

annum   up  to  midsummer  next,   and   after  that 

time  for  such   a  sum  as  shall    be   a.<rreed  upon. 


Maech  9,  1901.] 


WOMAN'S    LIFE. 


AN  AFTERNOON  AT  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


O  those  who  have  their  sight,  the  loss  of 
the  most  precious  of  all  senses  seems 
indeed  a  fate  even  more  terrible  than 
death.  At  the  school  for  the  blind,  by 
the  Swiss  Cottage  Station,  however, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  though  pathetic  lessons  in 
patience  may  be  seen,  either  among  the  girls  or  the 
boys,  who  are  being  taught  to  become  self  support- 
ing, even  in  spite  of  their  misfortune,  which  so 
many  regard  as  worse  than  even  the  loss  of  life 
itself — our  most  precious  gift. 

Pathetic,  indeed,  is  the  sight  of  these  young 
children,  either  with  staring,  sightless  eyes,  or  wear- 
ing dark-coloured  spectacles  in  order  to  conceal  the 
ravages  which  disease,  with  cruel  hand,  has  laid 
upon  the  most  beautiful  feature  of  the  face. 
More  pathetic  still  is  that,  in  spite  of  their  suffering 
and  of  the  joy  they  have  been  denied,  these  chil- 
dren have  not  lost  the  gaiety  of  youth,  but  laugh 
and  jest  among  themselves,  although  their  laughter, 
even  the  most  careless  listener  can  discern,  has  lost 
that  bell-like  ring  of  lightness  and  the  gay  care- 
lessness which  is  part  of  the  expression  of  joy. 
Indeed,  it  seems  as  though  one  sense  were  lacking 
in  their  laughter  compared  with  those  who  laugh 
with  seeing  eyes.  In  spite  of  that,  however,  the 
children  are  happy  and  content  — made  so,  it  must 
be  admitted,  by  the  exquisite  sympathy,  the  greater 
because  it  L  veiled  with  bright  cheeriness,  of  Miss 
Hay,  their  instructor,  who  is  at  once  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  ;  and  something  more,  for 
the  smallest  have  of  their  own  accord  nicknamed 
her  "  Auntie,"  and  never  address  her  except  in  that 
most  affectionate  manner. 

There  is  one  thing  which  Miss  Hay  makes  very 
clear  in  speaking  of  the  charges,  whom  she  regards 
with  more  than   the  ordinary  interest  which  the 


knowledge  so  frequently  suggest,  the  possession  of 
an  extra  sense  which  is  called  into  being  by  the 
loss  of  sight.  A  blind  child  is  from  three  to  seven 
years  less  developed  than  an  ordinary  child,  and  a 
girl  of  sixteen  without  her  eyes  may  only  corre- 
spond in  intelligence  and  education  to  her  sister  of 
eleven— a  fact  which  increases  tenfold  the  penalty 
of  blindness. 

Another  erroneous  idea,  which  persistent  writing 
has  caused  the  public  to  believe,  is  that  the  touch 
of  blind  people  is  of  necessity  exceedingly  delicate, 
so  that  they  may  be  almost  said  to  have  their  eyes 
in  their  fingers.  True,  the  sense  comes  in  time  ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  touch  is  only  the  result 
of  long-continued  education,  for  Miss  Hay  has 
often  had  pupils  who  have  been  taught  for  eighteen 
months  before  they  acquired  anything  approaching 
acuteness  in  the  sense  of  touch. 

What  persistence  can  do,  however,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  these  blind  girls  can  in 
time  become  so  proficient  that  their  work  is  as 
beautiful  and  as  neat  as  though  they  had  their  eyes 
to  see  what  they  were  doing.  True,  it  takes  time, 
and  it  is  curious  to  learn  that  when  a  girl  is  to  be 
taught  knitting  a  blind  girl  is  always  set  to  teach 
her.  She  begins  by  taking  the  hand  of  the  pupil 
and  showing  her  how  to  hold  the  needle.  This  is 
not  so  simple  as  it  seems,  and  a  week  may  be  spent 
in  this  occupation  alone,  and  then  another  week  in 
teaching  how  the  stitch  is  made.  Crocheting  is 
still  more  difficult  to  teach,  but  yet  there  is  at  the 
present  time  a  girl  in  the  school  who  has  made  a 
m  >st  beautiful  shawl  of  a  decidely  intricate  pattern, 
and  the  work  is  as  fresh  and  as  dainty  as  though  it 
had  been  made  by  the  most  skilled  worker  who  had 
all  her  faculties  to  aid  in  the  task.  Perhaps  even 
more     remarkable    still    is    the    manufacture    of 


Some  of  the  blind  girls  at  work.    From  a  photo. 

teacher  takes  in  the  taught — namely,  that  there  is  no  mittens,  on  which  beads  are  embroidered  in  a  regu- 
law  of  compensation,  and  nothing  which  suggests,  lar  mathematical  pattern,  and  not  a  single  bead  is 
as  people   who  write  about  the  blind  with  little      out  of  its  place  to  mar  the  harmony  of  the  design. 
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I  ^jTODDEKS FIELD    DAILY    CHBONICLE, 
^TUESDAY.    MAECH    13.    100;. 

Society  for  the  Blind  of  Hudi>ebsfield  and 
District. — Owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  society's 
funds  by  reason  of  increased  calls  upon  them,  the 
committee  decided  to  hold  a  small  sale  of  work 
with  the  object  of  replenishing  tho  exchequer.  The 
sale  was  held  on  Thursday,  7th  inst.,  at  Bryan- 
cliffe,  on  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Svkns,  the 
hon.  secretary,  and  was  very  largely  attended.  The 
result  was  most  satisfactory,  and  the  sale  realised 
over  £82.  The  committee  desire  to  thaDk  all  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  society  who  contri- 
buted by  their  efforts  and  purchases  to  the  great? 
success  achieved. 


EASTEEN  DAILY  PRESS 


WOBWICH,  TUESDAY.  MARCH  12,  1901 
The  decision  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
Norwich  Institution  for  the  Blind  to  close  its 
elementary  school,  which  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  obliged  to  enlarge,  has  raised  a 
problem  of  prime  importance  in  East  Anglia. 
So  long  a*  the  Education  Department  were 
satisfied  with  the  accommodation  and  equipment 
provided  at  the  Magdalen  Street  home,  the 
present  system  worked  fairly  well.  The  blind 
children  of  Norwich  were  educated  at  the  blind 
school,  and  the  deaf  were  sent  away  to  Doncaster. 
But  now  that  the  school  is  no  longer  available 
for  the  purpose  for  which,  it  is  only  fair  to  say, 
it  was  not  originally  designed,  it  becomes 
incumbent  upon  the  Norwich  School  Board  to 
accept  the  responsibility  which  the  charitable 
institution  has  hitherto  discharged.  Their 
initial  step  has  been  to  convene  the  confer- 
ence which  met  at  the  Guildhall  yes- 
terday. East  Anglia  is,  unhappily,  notorious 
for  the  lack  of  accommodation  for  blind  and 
deaf  children,  and  the  first  thing  the  conference 
was  invited  to  do  was  to  declare  its  conviction 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  joint  action  to  be 
taken  to  meet  the  deficiency.  On  this  point 
the  representatives  from  Norwich,  Ipswich, 
Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  King's  Lynn,  and 
various  unions  in  the  counties  were  of  one 
mind.  Dr.  Eichholz,  who  attended  the 
conference  on  behalf  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, stated  that  on  a  population  basis  they 
might  expect  to  find  50  children  in  East  Anglia 
who  were  blind  and  100  who  were  deaf.  These 
of  course  at  one  time  or  another  will  have  to  be 
provided  frr.  But  Dr.  Eichholz  went  further 
and  laid  down  the  rather  startling  proposition 
that  it  was  the  rule  of  the  present  Board  of 
Education  that  provision  both  for  blind  and 
deaf  must  be  made  on  the  cottage  home 
principle,  viz. ,  the  principle  which  prescribes  not 
more  than  four  homes  to  one  colony,  and  not 
more  than  fifteen  children  to  one  home.  If 
this  should  turn  out  to  be  an  inflexible 
rule  of  the  Department  we  rather  sympathise 
with  that  delegate  who  wanted  to  know 
why  he  had  been  invited  to  come  to  Norwich 
at  all.  Under  the  Act  of  1893  the  local 
authorities  are  bound  to  provide  education  for 
the  blind  and  deaf.  Under  the  Departmental 
ukase  of  1901  the  authorities  are,  apparently, 
bound  to  provide  that  education,  if  on  a  large 
scale,  in  cottage  homes.  We  note 
that  Mr.  George  White  hats  promised 
to  Bound  Sir  John  Gorst  upon 
the  legality  of  this  ruling.  It  may  be  that  the 
cottage  home  principle  will  prove  the  best  and 
most  economical  in  the  end.     But  the  opinion 

yesterday      was      very 


not  be   fettered   by  the     arbitrary   action    of 
the  Board.     We   hope   that   Mr.    White    may 
be  able  to    extract   a   satisfactory   explanation 
from  .Sir    John  .Gorst,    and   that   the   Special  j 
Committee  may   then   be  able  to  work  out  the  J 
letails  of  the  scheme    allotted  to  them  without , 
any  unnecessary  or  vexatious  delay.  | 

BLIND  AND  DEAF   CHILDREN 
TN  EAST  AN^LTA. 


IMPORTANT  CONFERENCE  AT 
NORWICH. 


of      the      conference 


pronounced  that  their  freedom  of  choice  should 


A  conference  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of 
the  Norwich  Guildhall  yesterday  afternoon  to  consider 
the  question  of  establishing  a  centre  for  blind  children 
in  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge. 
The  preliminary  circular  sent  out  by  tho  Norwich 
School  Board  in  January  last  sufficiently  explains  the 
circumstances  which  made  the  conference  necessary : —  ( 

Dear  Sis — The  recent  report  of  his  Majesty's  Inspector  on 
the  Norwich  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind  has  resulted  in  the 
premises  being  declared  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  a 
school,  and  the  School  Board  have  received  notice  from  the 
managers  of  that  school  that  after  Lady-Day  next  they  'will 
c  ase  to  receive  any  children  under  16  years  of  age.  This  is 
the  only  school  for  blind  children  in  the  Eastern  Counties, 
and  at  the  present  time  tbere  are3l  blind  children  receiving  in- 
struction there.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  instructed 
by  the  School  Board  to  inquire  whether  your  Board  or 
Attendance  Committee  would  be  willing  to  join  this  Board  in 
a  conference  to  consider  the  best  means  of  supplying 
accommodation  for  blind  children  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Cambridge.  If  the  Board  find  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  School  Boards  and  attendance  committees  are 
prepared  to  take  part  in  such  a  conference,  I  will  then  write 
you  further  as  to  the  proposed  arrangements  for  place  and 
time  of  meeting.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  an  early  reply. — 
I  am,  dear  sir,  voors  faithfully,  Sydney  CozENS-HAunT , 
Clerk. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  George  White 
M.P.,  chairman  of  the  Norwich  Board,  on 
the  motion  of  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Davteb, 
seconded  by  Dr.  Dtjcxbtt,  and  among  those  present 
were  t>.  Oldman,  Thetford  Guardians  and  School 
Board ;  A.  G.  Copeman,  Mitford  and  Launditch 
Guardians  ;  John  Goulder,  Aylsham  Guardians ;  F.  R. 
Smith,  Wangford  Guardians  ;  H.  II.  Aldiss,  East 
Dereham  School  Board ;  H.  J.  Gidnev,  Aylsham 
Guardians  ;  Rev.  G.  E.  Stone,  E.  E.  Blyth,  Miss  E.  E. 
Page,  C.  J.  Hornor,  G.  F.  Odhams,  G.  H.  Roberts, 
Rev.  F.  <  Davies,  Rev.  L.  G.  Pollard,  Canon 
Duckett,  1  M.  Wade,  and  J.  Plavford,  Norwich 
School  Board  ;  William  Busby,  Yoxford  School  Board ; 
Rev.  E.  J.  Alvis,  Freebridge  Lynn  Guardians  ;  Arthur 
Pain  and  J.  H.  Hume,  Ipswich  School  Board;  T. 
Cozens-Hardy,  >  St.  Faith's  Guardians  ;  Miss  Theresa 
M.  Brown,  Norwich  Blind  School  ;  Rev.  I.  Easton, 
Henstead  Guardians ;  Rev.  E.  Powles,  Newmarket 
Guardians ;  Miss  Anna  C.  Buxton,  Erpingham 
Guardians  ;  H.  Carter,  Norwich  Blind  School ;  Rev. 
T.  E.  Platten,  Walsingham  Guardians ;  E.  W. 
Worlledge,  Robtrt  Bale,  T.  W.  Wroughton,  Yarmouth 
School  Board ;  J.  Tillard  and  G.  R.  R.  Routh, 
H.M.I.,  Norwich  ;  Miss  Agnes  R.  Hinds  Howell,  Nor- 
wich ;  W.  S.  Dexter,  and  J.  W.  Woolstencraft,  Lynn 
School  Attendance  Committee;  W.  Allan, DJD.,  Bungay 
School  Board ;  Rev.  A.  S.  Morse,  Henstead 
Guardians  ;  Spencer  Dixon,  Walton  U.D.  School 
Board  ;  Walton  Turner,  Ipswich  School  Board  ;  J.  S. 
Leman,  Loddon  and  Clavering  Union  ;  Dr.  A. 
Eichholz,  London,  Board  of  Education  ;  Rev.  W.  B. 
Gnrney  Whitchurch,  St.  Faith's  Guardians ;  Rev. 
M.  S.  Jackson,  Norwich  Blind  School ;  A.  Woodward, 
Cromer  School  Board  ;  Rev.  D.  Dickson,  Lowestoft 
School  Board,  Mr.  E.  Burgess,  &c. 

The  Chaieman  said  their  conference  was  for  strictly 
practical  business,  but  it  would  be  well  if  he  were  to 
introduce  that  business  with  a  few  general  observa- 
tions, not  so  much  for  the  information  of  those  present 
as  for  that  of  the  general  public  outside,  whose  interest 
he  was  sure  they  would  desire  to  secure  in  the  movement. 
It  was  pretty  generally  known  that  the  passing  of  the 
Blind  and  Deaf  Act  of  1893  laid  upon  the  local 
authorities  the  responsibility  of  providing  an  efficient 
education  for  those  afflicted  members  of  the  com- 
munity who  were  not  capable  of  receiving  instruction 
to  the  best  advantage  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools. 
That  Act,  he  was  quite  sure,  commanded  not  only 
the  assent  but  the  deep  sympathy  of  all 
those  who  were  interested  in  the  education  of  that 
unfortunate  part  of  the  community,  and  although  up 
to  that  time  something  had  been  doue — in  some  dis- 
tricts a  good  deal  had  been  done  by  the  generosity  of 
some — yet  it  was  felt  in  regard  to  them,  just  as  it  was 
felt  in  regard  to  matters  of  general  elementary  educa- 
tion in  1870,  that  the  work  was  too  great  to  devolve 
entirely  upon  private  enterprise  and  generosity,  and 
therefore  this  AcJ  was  passed.  Probably  one  great 
reason  why  it  was  passed  was  because  under  the  then 
existing  circumstances  it  was  difficult  for  any  Depart- 
ment to  see  that  the  education  given  was  as  efficient  as 
it  ought  to  be.  In  Norwich,  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  they  met  those  obligations  as  well  as  they  could 
by  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  authorities  of  their 
Blind  School  so  far  as  the  blind  were  concerned,  and 
the  deaf  were  sent  away  to  Doncaster.  But  the  Blind 
School  at  Norwich  was  nob  founded  for.    was    not 


really  intended  for,  the  instruction  of  juveniles,  and  in 
some  respects  it  was  not  so  thoroughly  adapted  for 
them,  or  at  least  did  not  satisf}T  the  requirements 
of  the  Department,  and  therefore  the  Blind  School 
authorities  were  called  upon  either  to  forego  the  in- 
struction they  were  giving  to  the  children,  or  to  make 
some  very  extensive  alterations  both  in  the  building 
and  in  the  equipment  of  the  school,  in  order  to  fully 
carry  out  the  demands  of  the  Act.  The  authorities 
met  in  conference  with  the  'Norwich  School  Board,  and 
were,  he  was  sure,  desirious  of  doing  everything  they 
could  reasonably  do,  but  they  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  incur  a  great  expense  in  connection  with  an  institu- 
tion that  wa'  not  originally  intended  for  the  objects 
which  were  before  the  meeting  that  day,  and  therefore 
the  Norwich  School  Board  was  thrown  back  upon  its  own 
resources,  and  knowing,  as  it  had  reason  to  know,  that 
not  only  in  Norwich  but  throughout  East  Anglia 
there  was  a  lamentable  want  of  accommodation  for 
blind  and  deaf  children,  they  felt  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  endeavour  to  secure  a  conference  of  those 
connected  with  the  various  districts  of  East  Anglia  in 
order  to  take  into  consideration  whether  together 
some  efficient  school  for  the  blind — or  for  the  blind 
and  the  deal,  as  the  conference  might  think  best — 
might  be  established  m  the  district,  and  thus  meet  the 
wants  that  they  all  felt  actually  existed  in  their  midst. 
Having  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Norwich  School 
Board  for  the  manner  in  which  the  invitation  to 
attend  that  conference  had  been  answered,  Mr.  White 
went  on  to  say  that  they  had  expected 
to  cover  all  the  large  towns,  and  they  had  representa- 
tives present  from  Norwich,  Ipswich,  Yarmouth, 
Lowestoft,  and  King's  'Lynn.  They  had  expected  that 
Cambridge  would  also  have  fallen  in  and  sent  dele- 
gates, but  at  the  List  moment  they  had  declined  to  do 
so.  In  addition  to  those  urban  centres  they  had  a 
large  extent  of  rural  district,  who  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  a  conference  like  that,  because  whatever 
might  be  the  difficulties  of  the  larger  centres 
of  population  the  rural  districts  were  in 
much  greater  difficulties,  and,  therefore,  the 
larger  towns  should  be  prepared  to  give 
them  substantial  help — not  monetary  help,  because  the 
districts  concerned  would  have  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
their  own  children.  He  had  had  from  his  own  con- 
stituents more  than  one  touching  appeal  on  behalf  of 
children  in  the  country,  some  of  whom  were  growing  up 
amid  surroundings  that  could  bring  them  nothing  but 
a  life  of  misery,  and  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  of  sin 
added  to  their  misery,  and  one  had  hardly  known  what 
to  advise.  The  Education  Department  had  not  been 
unaware  of  the  existing  state  of  things  in  that 
district.  Mr.  King— whom  they  had  hoped  to  see — 
had  referred  to  it  in  his  report  for  1899-1900, 
and  there  was  also  allusion  to  it  in  the  special  report  on 
the  blind  and  the  deaf.  Mr.  White  quoted  from  the 
Blue  Book,  and  went  on  to  speak  of  the  necessity  for 
the  alteration  of  the  condition  of  many  of  these  un- 
fortunates. They  were  encouraged  to  do  so  the  more 
because  the  methods  of  dealing  with  these  children  had 
so  very  much  improved  of  late  years,  and  the  teaching 
was  able  to  do  so  much  for  them  that  it  would  seem 
almost  a  crime  to  leave  them  without  the  best  facilities 
that  could  be  given  them.  Although  they 
could  never  hope  to  make  them  completely  able- 
bodied  members  of  society,  and  able  to  take  their 
places  along  with  the  most  alert,  they  could 
do  a  great  deal  to  remove  them  from  the  condition  of 
street  beggars.  Increasing  difficulty  of  finding 
accommodation  for  these  unfortunates  had  impressed 
itself  upon  the  Norwich  School  Board,  and,  in  addition 
to  that,  there  was  the  expense  of  sending  them  long 
distances  away.  Even  more  important  than  that  was 
the  separation  for  many  months  in  the  year  of  these 
children  from  the  whole  of  their  families,  if  they  were 
sent  to  school  at  a  distance.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  they  had  felt  that  Norwich,  being 
the  largest  town  in  the  district,  might  be  expected  to 
take  the  lead,  and  they  had  therefore  asked 
the  delegates  present  to  assemble  and  to  con- 
sider what  could  be  done.  They  had  with  them 
from  the  Department  Dr.  Eichholz,  an  expert  who  had 
especially  under  his  cognisance  the  blind  and  the  deaf. 
They  were  not  a  very  wealthy  district,  and  could  not 
be  expected  to  undertake  the  work  on  the  same  lavish 
scale  of  the  more  densely  populated  districts,  but  if 
the  Department  were  moderate  in  the  demands  they 
made  they  ought  to  be  able  to  provide  a  school  which 
would  give  a  most  efficient  education  to  these  poor 
unfortunates  and  satisfy  all  the  reasonable  require- 
ments of  the  Department.  The  Norwich  ^chool  Board 
had  appointed  a  small  sub-committee,  who  had  drawn 
up  the  following  suggestions  which  he  would  at  once 
lay  before  the  meeting  : — 

1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  blind  children  in  the  counties  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge. 

J.  Tliat  suitable  premises  be  purchased  or  erected  in 
Norwich  to  accommodate  about  fifty  blind  children.  (There 
are  at  present  thirty  children  in  the"Norwieh  institution). 

3.  That  the  school  be  placed  under  a  body  of  managers,  to 
be  elected  as  follows  : — 

•    Population 
Census  1891. 

P,y  the  Norwich  .School  Board 100,964 

By  the  Ipswich  School  Board 60,577 

By  the  Yarmouth  School  Board 02,000 

J'.y  tli"  l.owstoft  School  Board    23,143 

By  the  King's  Iynn  Corporation    18,360 

A.  That   the  cost   of  providing    the  necessary  school   and 
maintaining-   Uw   same  be    borne    by  the    local  authorities 
represented  on  the  management,  rateably,  according  to 
population  as    ascertained    from    the    Registrar    General's 
le-tums.  or  tin-  censu 

fi.  That  local  authorities  represented  on  the  management, 
sending  children  to  the  school,  contribute  sicti  a  Bum  per 
child  for  day  scholars  or  boarders,  as  'nay  I.  j  Dy 

the  inaua-.'M*  with  the  approval   of  the    Board  of  Education 
regard  being  had  to  oi  maintenance  of  the  school! 

and 


i  6.  That,  in  the  case  of  local  authorities  not  represented  on 
jthe  management  sending  children  to  tbe  school  they  be 
'required  to  contribute  such  a  sum  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  managers  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Educaiion 
regard  being  had  to  capital  expenditure  and  cost  of  mainten- 
ance of  tbe  school. 

7.  That  the  Norwich  School  Board  be  requested,  pendino 
the  provision  of  other  accommoda  ion,  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  about  thirty  blind  children  at  the  Horn's  Lane 
School,  the  local  authorities  paying  to  the  Norwich  8choo; 
Board  a  sum  at  the  rate  of  £3  per  head  per  annnm,  for  the 
cost  of  instruction  (including  the  use  of  building  and  of 
grades! ,  the  Norwich  School  Board  receiving  the  whole  of  the 
grant  in  resnect  of  such  children. 

8.  That  tb»  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Magdalen  Street, 
Norwich,    bo  requested,   pendias  the  provision  of    otfeer. 

accommodation,  to  provide  for  the  board  and  lodging  of  chil- 
dren now  in  tbe  institution,  and  any  other  children  who  may 
be  sent  there,  at  the  rate  of  £18  per  annum  up  to  Midsummer 
next,  and  after  that  time  for  such  a  sum  as  shall  be  agreed 
upon. 

9.  That  the  Norwich  School  Board  be  requested  to  arrange 
for  the  necessary  guides  for  the  blind  children  from  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind  to  the  Horn's  Lane  School. 

10.  That  the  question  of  carrying  out  the  above  scheme  be 
referred  to  the  managers  to  be  elected  as-above  mentioned. 

In,  reply  to  the  Rev.  D.  Dickson,  the  Chairman  said 
the  Norwich  Board  had  not  found  any  difficulty  in 
getting  accommodation  for  their  deaf  children.  *  The 
Board  of  Education,  however,  had  called  attention  to 
the  need  that  existed  for  more  provision  for  deaf 
children  in  the  eastern  counties. 

Dr.  Eichholz  then  addressed  the  meeting  at  some 
length.  He  said  that  in  dealing  with  the  blind  at 
school  age  they  might  consider  them  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  one  in  20,000  of  the  population.  The  population  of 
that  part  of  East  Anglia,  wliich  they  were  considering, 
might  be  taken  at  1,000,000,  so  that  one  in 
every  20,000  would  give  them  50  children 
A  state  of  things  fairly  similar  to 
their  own  was  to  be  found  in  the  Potteries.  Some 
years  ago  the  county  and  non-county  boroughs  of 
North  Staffordshire  —  Stoke-on-Trent,  Burslem, 
Loughton,  &c. ,  formed  a  North  Staffordshire  Joint 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  blind  and 
the  deaf.  As  the  result  of  the  formation  of  this  com- 
mittee an  institution  was  founded  in  vtoke-on-Trent 
with  snch  success  that  within  a  few  years  of  its 
formation  it  had  come  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  best 
English  institutions  for  those  for  whom  it 
was    founded.  It    contained     28     blind     children 


Dr.  Bi.yth  said  if  such  a  principle  was  laid  down,  t 
was  merely  a  principle  of  the   Department,   and  not 
legislative  Act,      He  hoped   they  would  be  told  if  tl 
Department  w  >uld  be  willing  to  consider  a  scheme 

Dr.    Eichhclz    said    the    present    attitude    of    tl 
Board    of  Education  did  not  make  it  likely  that 
scheme  other  than  the  cottage  home  scheme  would  be 
accepted. 

A  Deleoate — Then  why  are  we  come  here  at  all  i 
[Hear,  hear.] 

The    Chairman,    in  reply  to  a  delegate,  said  1 
educational  authorities  were  bound  to  provide  efficie 
education  somewhere. 

A  number  of  delegates  having  expressed  their  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  attitude  of  the  Board  of 
Education, 

Dr.  Eichholz    said    there  was  nothing   irrevocable 

about  it,   but  that    was    the    present   ruling    of   the 

Board,  and   any  scheme  which  had  not  been  laid    on 

i  those  lines  had  been  rejected  during  the  last  few  years. 

It  was  merely  a  ruling  of  the  present  Board. 

A  Delegate— Suppose  we  come  to  the  decision  that 
we  will  have  a  school  for  the    blind  on  our  own  prin- 
;  ciples,   will  the   Education    Board's  grant    be   with- 
drawn ? 

Dr.  Eichholz — It  will  not  be  certified,  and  there 
will  be  no  grant  at  all. 

Mr.  Sydney  Cozbns-Hardy— You  camnot  borrow  the 
money  to  build  it  with. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  it  would  be  a  pity  if 
the  conference  failed  to  agree  on  other  matters,  and 
suggested  passing  by  this  one,  important  as  it  was. 
He  thought  the  Board  of  Education  were  overstepping 
their  borlers  by  such  a  ruling,  and  undertook  to  see  Sir 
John  Gorst  with  respect  to  it.     [Hear,  hear.] 

After  considerable  further  discussion,  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Davies moved,  "  That  it  is  desirable  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  provide  accommodation  for  blind  and  deaf 
children  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Cambridge,  provided  that  the  cottage  home  system  be 
not  necessarily  insisted  on." 

The  Rev.  L.  G.  Pollard  seconded,  and  it  was 
carried,  it  being  understood  that  no  delegate  by  his 
vote  bound  those  who  sent  him  to  support  any  scheme. 

A  Clerical  Delegate  enquired  who  was  to  compel 
any  of  them  to  make  provision  for  these  children. 

Mr.  Sydney  Cozens-Haedy  said  suitable  school  ac 


and     112    deaf.         In      1899      the      Defective      and   commodation  must  be  provided,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
Epileptic   Children's  Education   Act  was    passed,  and  the^ocal  school  authority  to  provide  it. 
this  measure  laid  down  that  provision  for  defectives       The  Clerk  of  the  Ipswich  School  Board  suggested 
and  epileptics  in  institutions   founded   from  that  time]  the  establishment  of  a  day  school   and  board  the  chil- 
must  be  on  the  cottage  home  principle,  that  was  to  say,  dren  out.      He  did  not  think  the  Ipswich  School  Board 
that  the  children  must  be  boarded  in   cottage  homes  would  enter  into  any  scheme  for  the  establishment  of 
which  would  accommodate  not  more   than  15   in  each,  cottage  homes,  but  they  would  develope  a  scheme  like 
and  that  not  more  than  four  homes    must    be    congre-  that  adopted  by  the  Yarmouth  Board,  with  a  strong 
gated  together  in  one  colony  as  one  institution.        The  committee  of  ladies  to  see  to  the  boarding  out. 
Board  of  Education  said  that    the  provisions    of    this      Dr.  Eichholz  did  not  think   the  scheme  would  cost 
Act  must  be  applied  to  the    provision    that    was  to  be  much  less  than  the  cottage  home  scheme, 
made  for  blind  and  deaf  children.  Speaking  as  to  cost.he      Eventually  it  was  decided  "  That  suitable  provision 
desired  to  say  that  thev  reckoned  that  in  an  institn-  be  made  m  the  district  of  East  Anglia  to  accommodate 
tion  the  cost  per  child  came  to  about  £30  per  year.     In  about  fifty  blind  and  one  hundred  deaf  children,"   and 
the  Fullwood  Cottage  Homes  at  Preston  for  orphan  this  was  earned. 

chddren  the  cost  was  about  £21.  That  was  including  It  was  further  resolved  that  a  committee  should  be 
ordinary  elementary  education  oulv.  For  blind  appointed  to  work  out  details,  and  to  report 
chUdren  he  would  estimate  it  at  £30  at  the  outside,  to  such  a  gathering  as  the  present, 
For  sixty  children  the  cost  would  be  about  £1800.  Of  the  committee  to  consist  of  nine  members— 
that  £300  would  come  to  them  in  grant,  leaving  £1500,  two  from  Norwich,  one  each  from  Ipswich,  Yarmouth, 
which  would  be  allocated  —  Norwich  £600,  Lowestoft,and  lung's Lynn,and  three  from  the  country 
Ipswich  £300,  Yarmouth  £300,  Lowestoft  districts,  the  three  latter  being  Mr.  A.  G.  Copeman, 
£150    and  King's    Lynn    £150.     That  of    course  wafj  theRev.  F.  R.  Smith,  and  the  Rev.  E.  Powles. 


always  supposing  that  contributory  school  committee! 
did  not  pay  their  proper  share ;  that  would  be  thi 
maximum.  The  difficulty  was  to  get  the  smal 
School  Boards  and  committees  to  take  up  the  questioi 
of  these  blind  and  deaf  children.  The  expense  of  evei 
one  child  on  a  small  Board  or  authority  might  make 
considerable  difference  to  the  rates.  Statistically  th 
deaf  were  about  twice  as  numerous  as  the 
The     blind      as      he       had     said     were      one 


The  suggestions  of  the  sub-committee  already  given 
and  numbered  6,  7,  and  8,  were  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Buroess  inquired  whether  this  would  involve 

building  a  new  school  for  the  children  now  attending 

Horn's  Lane. 

The  Chairman  said  it?  would  not. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Busby,   the  Chairman  said  that  the 

blind  present  blind  teacher  at   the  Magdalen   Street  School 

in  would  be  taken  over. 


■  the  deaf  would  be  one  in  10,000.     That  woulc     The  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 

give  them   100   children  in  East  Anglia  all  deaf.     He  Chairman. 

must  confess  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  know  what 
became  of  these  children  at  present.  The  only 
institution  of  the  kind  at  present  was  a  small  day 
school  at  Yarmouth.  There  was  no  other  provision 
in  the  whole  of  East  Anglia  for  deaf  children, 
and  he  thought  they  might  safely  say  for  blind. 
The  100  deaf  children  under  the  Defective  and  Epileptic 
Act  could  not  be  housed  in  one  institution.  It  would 
be  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  two  foci  if  the  scheme 
were  for  the  whole  of  East  Anglia,  but  for  the  present 
he  suggested  that  one  colony  of  four  homes  should  be 
started,  with  accommodation  for  60  children.  The 
expense  of  educating  the  deaf  was  about  the  same  as 
educating  the  blind.  It  was  perhaps  rather  more 
expensive,  but  it  was  worth  more.  A  deaf  child 
might  be  so  educated  as  to  be  able  to  earn 
its  own  living  absolutely  and  entirely  without  any 
external  assistance.  One  of  the  great  London  furnish- 
ing houses  had  a  number  of  French  polishers  who  were 
deaf ;  in  fact,  the  deaf  had  almost  made  that  depart- 
ment their  own.  The  London  School  Board  were 
taking  advantage  of  the  London  County  Council 
technical  scheme  to  educate  some  of  their  deaf  boys, 
and  some  of  them  were  earning  very  good  money. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Davies  said  they  were  asked  to  do 
what  they  felt  they  ought  to  do,  but  they  were  asked 
to  do  it  in  the  most  expensive  manner  possible.  If  they 
were  allowed  to  do  the  work  on  the  system  adopted  bv 
the  Leeds  School  Board  they  would  probably  feel  far 
more  inclination  for  the  undertaking. 

Dr.  Eichholz,  in  reply  to  the  Rev.  D.  Dickson,  said 
blind  and  deaf  might  be  grouped  together.  The  Leeds 
and  other  institutions  were  built  before  the  Defective 
and  Epileptic  Act  came  into  force. 
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AiBERiDEEiN,  TUESDAY,  MARCH  12,  1901. 

ABERDEEN  BLIND  ASYLUM. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Aberdeen  Asylum  for  the  Blind  was  held  in  the 
Asylum  Buildings,  Huntly  Street,  yesterday — Lord 
Provost  Fleming  presiding.  The  governors  pre- 
sent were  Colonel  Allardyoe,  oh  airman;  Miss  Mar- 
garet Douglas,  Bishop's  Court;  Rov.  William 
Brelmer,  Mr  Gray  C.  Eraser,  advocate;  and  Mr 
John  Croll. 

The  Lord  Provost  said  he  thought  the  report  was 
quite  satisfactory  from  most  points  of  view.  They 
had  been  able  to  give  a  good  deal  of  employment 
to  the  workers,  and  it  was  always  a  very  difficult 
thiii^  to  find  employment  for  the  blind.  A  very 
satisfactory  feature  of  last  year's  work  was  that 
they  itad  at  hist  succeeded  in  gebting  a  branch 
sale  shop  opened  in  George  Street,  where  he 
thought  good  business  would  be  done.  It  was 
le  very  heart  of  the  busiest  street  in  Aber- 
deen, and  there  would  be  constantly  before  the 
eyes  of  the  public  the  articles  which  were  manu- 
factured by  the  blind  themselves.  Although  thoy 
had  a  sale  shop  in  Huntly  Street  it  was  a  little  oif 
the  line  of  traffic,  and  he  believed  that  the  publio 
would  show  more  interest  in  the  work  of  the  asylum 
displayed  in  the  shop  in  George  Street.  The 
subscriptions  and  do.  .tions  were  considerably 
better  than  they  were  last  year,  and  although  they 
were  not  quite  up  to  the  amount  required  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  still  he  supposed  they  must  be 
satisfied,  because  there  was  no  institution  of  litis 
kind  that  showed  a  surplus,  unless  they  receiv«J  a 
speoial  legacy,  and  that,  they  all  hoped,  it  would 
be  their  fortune  to  get  some  day,  so  that  all  diffi- 
culties might  be  cleared  away.  Their  buildings 
were  in  splendid  order,  and  were  a  first-class  asset, 
so  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  financial  diffi- 
culty. 

Colonel  Allardyoe,  in  moving  the  report,  said 
it  was  very  unfortunate  that  outside  the  govern- 
ing body  they  had  no  subscribers  present,  but  he 
supposed  they  ought  to  think  the  subscribers 
were  so  satisfied  with  the  management  of  the 
Blind  Asylum  that  they  did  not  mind  coming,  and 
he  hoped  they  would  read  about  the  working  of 
tihe  institution  through  the  press.  The  chairman 
had  referred  to  the  subscriptions.  There  were 
one  or  two  points  about  these  that  ought  to  be 
noted.  The  subscriptions  received  in  Aberdeen 
were  a  little  less  than  last  year,  which  was  tin- 
foutunate.  The  subscriptions  in  the  county 
towns  and  districts  of  Aberdeenshire,  Banffshire, 
and  Kincardineshire  showed  a  very  marked  in- 
crease of  £40.  The  sum  subscribed  by  employes 
in  the  various  works  in  town  and  country  used  to 
be  a  rather  good  asset,  but  unfortunately  that  had 
dropped  away.  The  falling  off  was  to  be  regret- 
ted because  he  was  sure  that  workmen  in  town 
must  have  complete  sympathy  with  their  blind 
fellow-workers  in  the  Asylum.  In  the  workshops 
of  the  Asylum  they  bad  had  during  the  last  year 
58  people  employed  pretty  steadily.  They  en- 
deavoured to  keep  the  employes  steadily  engaged, 
because  it  would  put  the  whole  of  them  to  a  very 
great  trial  and  trouble  and  tribulatioD  if  they 
were  not  supplied  with  work,  and  oonse*jyently 
the  governors  tried  to  obtain  work  for  the  men, 
although  they  had  not  orders  for  the  goods  manu- 
factured. They  made  what  was  usuably  saleable, 
;  and  very  often  there  was  a  large  quantity  in  hand 
i  in  consequence  of  the  governors'  efforts.  It  was 
I  impossible  to  carry  on  an  institution  like  this  on 
truly  oommercial  lines,  and  wait  for  orders  to  bo 
received.  If  they  followed  that  principle  they 
would  have  half  tha  workmen  on  half-time,  and 
:  a  number  out  of  work  altogether.  The  decrease 
in  suitable  industries  for  the  blind  was  constantly 
coming  before  them.  They  got  many  applica- 
tions from  blind  people  asking  admittance,  and 
although  the  governors  were  very  anxious  to  em- 
!  ploy  all  the  applicants,  it  would  be  easily  under- 
stood that  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  finding 
j  suitable  industries  for  the  blind  they  could  not 
I  grant  the  'applications  unless  there  was  some  pro- 
!  babirit.y  of  the  industry  at  which  the  applicants 
!  were  employed  proving  remunerative.  Lately  the 
industry  which  had  suffered  least,  if  at  all,  from 
maohinery,  was  mattress- making,  and  that  de- 
partment had  been  very  largely  increased.  It 
was  perhaps  the  most  remunerative  work 
they  had,  and  was  work  that  the  blind  could  do 
very  well  indeed.  In  order  to  make  room  for  an 
increased  number  of  workers  engaged  at  mattress- 
making  a  considerable  increase  had  been  made  in 
the  building  by  utilising  the  downstairs  premises 
and  fitting  them  u,p  for  this  particular  industry. 
They  had  ■  dy  taken  a  shop  in  George  Street 

with  the  view  of  increasing  the  sale  of  mattresses 
and  other  things,  but  chiefly  mattresses,  because 
everyone  would  understand  that  people  in  that 
end  of  the  town  who  did  not  see  the  articles  did  not 
care  to  come  as  far  as  Huntly  Street  to  inspect 


M*em.       This  George  Wreet  shop  wao  an  experi- 
ment, and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  it  would  be  suo- 
ce-csful,  and  that  they  would  consequently  be  able 
to  employ  more  Wind  people,  in  this  industry  which 
was  most  suitable  for  the  blind.     In  former  day* 
they  had  a  great  demand  from  manufacturing  firms 
for  twine,  but  since  the  introduction  of  maohinery 
twi no-spinning  had  gone  down  very  much,  and  they 
could  only  spin   twine  now   that   was  useful   for 
cheep  nets  and   fishing  line?,  and  indeed  wttih  re- 
gard to  the  latter  there  had  been  a  falling-off  in 
fhe  demand.     They  had  made  very  particular  in- 
quiries with  re»pect  to  all  the  industries  in  connec- 
tion with  the  blind  asylums  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  it  was  found  a. 11  \  ■  '.io  state  as 
the  Aberdeen    Asylum,    showing    that   it   was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  rind'  employment  for  the  blind. 
The  number  of  blind  children  had  been  fewer  this 
year,  being  only  11,  but  from  the  published  report 
ho  was  sure  everyone  would   be  gratified'  to  find 
that  the  blind  children  had  done  eo  uncommonly 
well  in  their                    nd  were  able  to  make  such  a 
good  appaaiiwiee  before  His  Majesty's   inspector. 
The    11    children    gained1    the   Government   grant 
a.mounfing      to     £74      17s     6d,      and      two      of 
•them      had      received      the      merit      certificate. 
Considering       fhe       difficulties       under       which 
they      laboured      and      the      small     number     of 
pupils,  he  thought   they  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with   the  education  that  was  given.       It 
was  very  difficult   to  find   a  suitable   teacher  for 
the  blind,   but  in  the  present  instance  they  had 
every  reason   to   be  satisfied   with   the  results  at- 
tained— (applause).     They  had  room,  of  course,  for 
more  children,   and  would  be  very  happy  to  re- 
ceive applications   for   blind   children    to   be  ad- 
mitted as  inmates.     He  thought  he  had  touched  on 
every  point  in  the  institution  in   which  the  sub- 
scribers would  bo  interested,  and  they  must  look 
to  the  subscribers  for  continued  support.     An  in- 
stitution of  this  sort  could  not  be  carried  on  with- 
out a  liberal  amount  of  subscriptions;    they  were 
£237  behind  their  expenditure  for  the  past  year, 
but  he  hoped  the  oharitably  disposed   would  not 
only  help  them  by  purchasing  the  goods  but  also 
by   increasing  their  subscriptions — (applause). 

Mr  Croll  wished  to  emphasise  what  had  been  so 
well  sa'd1  by  the  chairman  of  the  governors  in  re- 
marking upon  the  efficiency  of  their  school  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  education  was  conducted 
by  their  teacher  Miss  Wallace.  He  thought  they 
could  not  'have  a  better  guarantee  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  than  the  fact  that  out  of  11  pupils 
two  had  gained  the  merit  certificate,  and  he  thought 
if  that  went  on  here  the  School  Board  would  re- 
quire to  put  a  little  more  energy  into  some  of 
their  schools — (laughter).  He  did  not  wish  these 
remarks  to  carry  with  them  any  idea  that  the 
board  teachers  did  not  do  their  duty,  but  he 
thought  their  small  school  spoke  well  for  the  teach- 
ing. As  to  the  other  remarks  of  Colonel  Allar- 
dyoe, everything  w»9  bei  g  done  by  the  executive 
to  carry  on  the  business  under  their  manager  for 
the  best  interests  of  all  concerned — (applause). 
The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 
On  the  rnotiot  of  th%  Lord  Provost,  the  follow- 
ing representatives  from  the  subscribers  were  ap- 
pointed to.  act  on  the  governing  body  —  Lady 
Stewart,  Miss  Duguid,  Miss  Douglas,  Rev.  W. 
Br^bner,  Mi  Theodore  Crombie,  Provost  Mowat, 
Stonehaven  ;  Rev  .Dr  Webster  Thomson,  and  Rev. 
George  Walker.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord 
Provost  for  presiding  ended  the  meeting.  . 
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The    Problem    of    tlie    Blind   and 
Deaf. 

Education  in  these  days  does  not  stop  at  its 
©Id  bounds.     Once  was  the  time  when  the  men- 
tally and  otherwise  defective  were  )eit  to  them- 
selves and  regarded  as  outside  the  scope  of  the 
teacher's  mission,  or  if  allowed  to  go  to  school, 
were  merely  made  the  object  of  the  pity  of  the 
few  and  the  derision  and  heartless  jests  of  more. 
But  now,  not  only  the  sound  and  whole,  but  the 
deaf,   the  dumb,   and  the  blind   are   the   objects 
of   special   care,    and    by    an   Act    passed   seven 
years  ago,  local  authorities  were  commanded  (*> 
provide   for   their   educati   n.       They   did   so  an  j 
most    cases,    naturally    with      some      regard    fir 
economy  and  with  a  desire  to  avail   themselves 
of  existing  institutions  as  far  as  possible.     Tiis 
was  so  in  the  case  of  the  No-  wich  School  Boifd,  : 
which  sent  its  sightless  little  ones  to  the  benefi- 
cent   institution      old    Thomas   Tawell      founded 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.     But  as  the  yiars 
went    on    the     Education    Department     beoAme 
more  exacting,   and  but   a   lew   months   ages  the 
Norwich   Blind  School  was  given   to   understand 
that    either   extensive    alterations    and    adc&aons  | 
mu6t  be  made  to  both  buildings  and  staff,  or:  the  ! 
grant    awarded    by    the    Department    woul^    be 


withdrawn.        To   deal    with    the    situation    Juts 
created,   a  conference  v.  in  Norwich,  this 

Week,   attended   by   delegates   from   all   partae   of 
East  Anglia,  the  idea  being  the  provision  of  an 
institution  which  should  meet   the  needs   dl  the 
whole  district.     Apparently,   no  one   thought  to 
apply   to    the    Education    Department    for    their 
views   on   the    matter,    and   so,    after   the  Chair- 
man's  opening   of   the    proceedings,    the   confer- 
ence had  to  sit  still  and  listen  while   the  i-Wpre- 
Bentativc  of  the  controlling  authority  told  them 
of    conditions    they   ha^rl    never    dreamt    o£;    and 
which  in  fact  would  mako  a  central  institaition 
for  the  whole   province   impossible.     It   mtly   be 
that  in  insisting  on  the  cottage  home  systa'Jti  the 
Education   Department   is    travelling   beyoUd   its 
prerogative,   but  if  the  limit  is  to   a  coli<ay   of 
sixty,  and  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  io  be 
j    provided  for,  it  seems  a  pit}-  that  delegate  '  wen 
asked  to  come  such   a  distance  in  order   So   be 
told  that  they  must  have  their  own  blind  School 
at   home.     We   are    not   blaming   the    prt/loters 
of  the  meeting  for  not  ascertaining   the    Irishes 
of  the  Department.     Printing  is  fairly  cMj&ap  in 
'tl*ese  days,  and  on  the  first  communicatif  A  with 
the  central  authorities  full   and  complete  infor- 
mation    should     have     been     sent     dowl1.       Dr 
Eichhobz   might   then  have   kept   at   hotf-O,    and 
the    delegates    from    Suffolk    would    havt'    saved 
their    train    fare.        As    it    is,    a    resolution    w.is 
adopted    affirming    that    suitable    provision     be 
made  in  the  district  to  provide  accomri'sdation 
for  fifty  blind  and  a  hundred  deaf  childf  "«a,  and 
a    committee    was   appointed    to    see    to   Jctails. 
Tho-y   will   be   best    advised    if    they    ggjj 
ex:^c!  mind  Iducatipn  Departme^    »cfore 

they  stir  a  peg. 
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'MANCHESTER. 

EDUCATING  THE  BLIND. 

At    a    meeting    of     the   North    Staffordshire   Joint 
School  Authority  it  was  reported  that  the  number  of 
blind  and  deaf  children  on  the  bcoks  of  the  institution 
•  at  present  was  110.      The  health  of  the  children  was 
1  excellent,  and  the  work  in  both  schools  continued  to 
'  make  gcod  progress       The  headmaster  (Mr.   Storey) 
had    designed   a  special   hoard   to   develop  the  finger 
muscles  of  the  smaller  blind  children,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Smith,  a  special  frame  to  teach  Braille 
writing  and  reading. 
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fThe  committee  met  repeatedly,  and  anxiously  cou-j  ana  had  ];„ 
sidered  tlus    question.      They    then  called    ft    special)  the  standard 
meeting,  when  the  president  of   the  institution  was 
present,  and  a  resolution 


infinitely 
i  child, 
to    loosen 


NORWICH,  WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  13,  1*01 
Comparatively  speaking,  the  Norwich  Blind 
Institution  has  had  an  admirable  year.     Trade 
receipts,    subscriptions,    donations,    and  school 
grant  hare  all  moved  up.     The  legacies  amount 
to  more  than  a  thousand  guineas,  as  compared 
with  none  in  the  year  preceding.     It  remains 
to    be    seen    what  will  be  the  effect  on  the 
charity's  financial  interests  of  the  withdrawal 
of    the     children    in     consequence     of      the 
impracticable    demands      of    the      Education 
Department.      There    is  something 
pathetic       about      blindness      in 
Nothing      is     better     calculated 
the  purse-strings  of  those  who  have  guineas  to 
dispense,  and  are  debating  with  themselves  the 
channels  in  which  to  dispense  them.     But  one 
thin°-    is    certain,    the   Institution   will    stand 
none      the      less      in      need     of     the      help 
it    has    hitherto    enjoyed,    and    probably    as 
i  time  goes  on    its    requirements  will    be    very 
!  considerably  enlarged.     The  expectation  of  the 
;  Governors      appear  to      be      that    its    future 
development  will  lie  more  and  more  along  the 
lines  of  a  school  of  technical   training 
is  to  become  of  the   boys   and   girls   when  the 
School  Board  authorities  have  done  with  them  ? 
Equipped  with  the   usual  clerkly  knowledge, 
they  will  remain  as  helpless  as  ever  till  some 
charitable    agency    has    trained    them    in    a 
marketable  craft.      Already  the  Institution  is 
accomplishing  more  in  that  direction  than    the 
public  generally  suspects.       Its    business  last 
year  represented    a    turnover    of    more    than 
£1100.     At    all  events    till    such  time  as    the 
State  undertakes  to   gives    manual    as  well  as 
book    training    to     the    blind,    the    Norwich 


endure     no 


diminution     of    its 


Charity   can 
revenues. 

NORWICH 
BLIND    INSTITUTION. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  Nor- 
wich Asylum  and  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind  was 
held  yesterday  in  the  Board-room  of  the  msti- 
tution,  under  tbe  chairmanship  of  Sir  Char  es  Caiman. 
There  were  also  present  Lady  Oilman,  Mies  Agnes 
Eons  Howell,  Miss  Theresa  Brown,  the  Eev.  Canon 
Harvey,  DrVBandy,  Mr.  C.  H.  Finch,  Mr.  A.  R. 
SaLberlin,  Mr.  1\  Gillett,  the  Eev    M.   S.  J^*a, 

■,.i-.  H.  Carter,  Mr.  S.  L.  Brown,  and  Mr.  John  Shave 

(the  secretary).  ,  __  . 

1  he  following  are  the  more  important  passages  m 
the  annual  report,  which  was  read  by  the  Secretary :— 

"  The  master  and  matron  and  the  unstresses  ot  tne 
elementary  school  have  given  much  satisfaction 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  there  has 
been  comparatively  little  sickness,  and  the  health 
of  the  inmates  has  been  generally  good.  As 
compared  with  the  preceding  year  the  subscription* 
amounted  to  £335  4s.  6d.,  against  £311  Us  bd.  The 
trade  reoeipte  reached  the  sum  of  £542  15s.  bd.,  against, 
*534  Os.  2d.,  showing  a  gradnal  increase  in  tins 
department  during  the  last  three  years.  The  trade  ois- 
bumementB  were  £590   0s.  5dM  against  :         Us.  2d. 


.  was  proposed  and  passed 
(practically  unanimously),  that  this  department  should 
be  relinquished  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  viz., 
March  31st,  1901.  They  further  called  a  special  meet- 
ing of  all  subscribers  to  consider  this  resolution,  which 
was  again  passed  unanimously. 

"  Bearing  in  mind  the  costliness  of  earrying  out  the 
requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  also  that 
the  committee  are  under  no  legal  obligation  to  provide 
education  for  blind  children  (which  rest*  with  the 
variouslocalouthorities),an)ifnrtherthattbey  are  already 
incurring  a  net  loss  in  this  department  of  some  £250 
per  annum,  they  feel  confident  that  they  will  be  sup- 
I  ported  in  their  action  by  the  great  body  of 
mends  of  the  institution.  The  net  result 
of  this  is  that  the  institution  will  revert  to 
the  position  in  which  it  was  before  the  committee 
undertook  (voluntarily;  the  education  of  young 
children  under  the  Board  of  Education — i^.,  it  will  be 
open  to  all  suitable  applicants  above*  the  age  of  IS 
years  as  a  technical  school  and  as  an  asylnm  for  the 
aged.  .Provision  is  now  Wing  made  for  children  under 
16  years  old  by  School  Boards  and  other  local 
authorities. 

"  The  number  on  the  books  at  the  close  of  tl»e  year 
were: — Elementary  school  :  Resident  —  boys  16,  girls 
10;  Non-resident — boys  3.  Technical  school:  Resi- 
dent—males 9,  females  12.  Non-resident — 1.  Asylum; 
Resident  inmates — males  5,  females  8.  Journeymen  8. 
Total,  72." 

The  report  concluded  with  an  expression  of  regret 
for  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  C.  i  aton  and  a  word  of  thanks 
to  the  Ladies'  Committee,  the  honorary  officers,  and 
others. 

The  balance-sheet  was  read  by  the  Hon.  Tbeastobb 
(Mr.  H.  Carter). 

Sir  Charles  GnatAN,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  that  on  the  whole  it  was  extremely  satis- 
fy.-, ,  ii  factory.  The  Governors  wore  especially  gratified  at 
1  { the  substantial  legacy  they  bad  received,  the  interest  on 
which  would  be  very  helpful  to  them  in  the  future. 
The  general  work  of  the  institution  progressed  satis- 
factorily. It  would  be  in  the  recollection  ot  the  Governors 
that  some  six  years  ago  on  the  passing  of  the  A^t  of 
Parliament  which  brought  blind  children  under  the 
Education  Department,  the  institution  undertook  tenta- 
tively and  as  an  experiment  the  education  of, 
children  under  16  years  of  age.  With  the  advance  of 
i  education  the  requirements  of  the  Department  became 
i  ereater  and  greater,  until  at  last  they  made  demands, 
j  which  if  complied  with,-  would  have  involved  the 
reconstruction  of  the  institution.  It  was  never  con-. 
I  teciplated  by  the  governors  that  separate  arrangements 
;  should  be  made  for  the  boys  and  girls — that  they  should 
i  be  taught  separately  and  kept  separately.  Unless  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  were  expended, 
and  the  institution  were  rebuilt,  it  was  im- 
possible to  comply  ;  and  therefore  it  was 
oecided  that  the  institution  should  give  up  the  educa- 
tion of  chiiaren  under  sixteen  years  ot  age  on  the 
termination  of  the  school  year  in  the  present  month. 
In  doing  so  it  was  by  no  means  intended  to 
diminish  tiie  advantages  that  the  institution 
ever  since  its  foundation  had  offered  to  the  blind. 
It  would  still  continue  to  take  m  those  who 
were  above  Id  years  of  age,  to  provide  a  home  for  the 
aged  blind,  and  to  teach  those  who  were  capable  of  it 
things  that  would  enable  them  to  a  certain  extent  to 
become  self-supporting.  As  time  went  on  no 
doubt  the  institution  would  find  itself  bound 
more  even  than  in  the  past  to  give 
the  benefit  of  technical  education  to  blind 
persons  of  more  than  16  years  of  age.  They  would 
also  continue,  as  in  past  years,  to  give  school  instruc- 
tion to  persons  beyond  that  age  limit ;  but  of  course 
tlus  would  be  done  in  the  institution's  own  way, 
and  not  under  the  regulations  of  the  School 
Board.  On  the  previous  day  there  was  a 
conference  in  Norwich  on  the  subject,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  practical  arrangements  would  be  arrived  at 
by  which  proper  teaching  would  be  provided  for  the 
children  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Department,  so  that  although  the  institution  no  longer 
taught  the  young  there  would  still  be  every  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  learn  all  that  was  necessary. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  T. 
QMiHirr  the  report  was  adopted. 

On  the  motion  ot  Mr.  A.  14.  Ckambbbltn  the  com- 
mittee and  honorary  officers  were  elected  as  follow  : — 
Committee  :  "Ven.   Archdeacon  Crosse,  Sir  Chariea  R. 


.irough  their  scl  urse,  and  that 

—  — „ _„.„  ,  :ftj  tramujg-  piven   in   t)x.   ;,, 

tufton  would  become  much  highfr  ET*£  btfcra 
„„  *£'        .'        rk ,hAl,,,»?r  been   re-appr. 
on  the  motion  of    Mr.  H.  Ciawi,  the   meeting   cW 
with  ft  rote  of  Thanks  to  the  chcraian. 


icies  receded  were  £1077  10s.,  whilst  in  1899  <iilHlan)  Mr.  T.  Gillett,  Mr.  E.  A.  Gorell,   Dr.   Bcnsly, 

tbevwere  nil.    Donations   amounted  to  £115  6s.  4d.,  li(>v  Canon  Riplev,  Mr.  E.  K.    Harvey,   Mr.   A.    R. 

affiinst  £69  14s.  Id.  ._.         I'hamberUn,  hev.   .M.S.  Jackson,   Mr.   J.    D.    Smith, 

"  The  department  for  the  education  of  blmd  chudrrn  a,,-.  J.  Nigel   Gamey,   Mr.  S.  L.  Brown,   Mr.   H.  J. 

under  the  ace  of   16  vears  of  age  was   examined  by  Case>  Mr-  Charles  II.  P'inch,  Canon  Hervey,   Mr.  F.  E. 

M   Inspector  in  the  month  of  April.      The  report  on  Eaton  ;  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  H.  Carter  ;  hon.  chaplain, 

th»  whole  was  satisfactory,  and  the  grant  earned  was  tlle  Rev_  m.  S.    Jackson  ;    hon.    surgeon,   Dr.  G.  F. 

£U5   13s  3d.,  against  £81   12s.    9d.    in  the   preceding  Odhams.  ,       .  „ 

vear      This  department  has  given  the  committee  much      rj-^  Ladies'  Committee  were  re-elected  as  follows  on 

nxietv  during   the   past  vcar,  owing  to  the  increasing  fae  proposition  of  Canon    i Ikuvey,  seconded    by  Mr. 

demands    of    tbe    Board 'of    Education    in    London.  s    Ll    Beowsj  :— Lady  Oilman,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Robinson, 

Tbeae     have      been      met      in      part     by    the    ap-  Mw.    m.  S.  Jackson,   Miss  Gorell,   Miss  Cartwnght, 

itmeirt      of     two      efficient     teacher*,      but    the  jj^g  Theresa  Brown,  Miss  Colinau.  Miss  Landy  Brown, 

Board  further  required  the  committee  to  erect  a  new  Miss    j,:     Temple  Frere,   Mibs    Wells,   Miss  Florence 

builuro*  for  a  schoolraom,  and  to  provide  separate  de-  jjowc:^  Mis*  Agnes  Rous  Howell. 

Tjurtineitts  for  boys  and  girls,  and  still  further  to  make      |n  9upporring  the  motion,    the  Eev.  M.  S.  Jackson 

Provision  for  tbe  separation  of  the  sexes  out  of  3choo  said  th„  probability  was   that   children  who   had  been 

lurs  audio  kwsp  those  umler   16   years  of  age  fron  Seated    bv  the ' Sehool   iioaidi  would,  alter  the  age 

Lsociatiugwith  the  adult  inmates.  '1  he  cost  of  carry m {  of    ^teen,"  find    them  a      veiy    helpless 

.7  these  dVmanda  was  mtin.-at.id  atsome  £5000,  beside '  0011jlti0„  ;  alV(i     it    would   then  be  necessary  to  give 

volvu'ic    a    considerable     increase     in    auuu*l     ex,  lhcm  a   good    dea;    C)1-    training    ii  they  were    to  be 

diturT     Tntir  demands  were  accompanied  with  thi  put  ia  tne  wav  of  earning  it  living.     He  c.nld  not  help 

timatioii  that  the    eertiflcate    would    be    withdravn  thinking  that  tiiere  woaM    be    a    great  work    for  the 

torn  the  school  attheeudof  the  year  if  not  complio^ ^,  instjtutiofl  in  the  training  of  thote  who  were  over  16 

•with. 


T^ 
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BLIND  AND   DEAF  CHILDREN  IN; 
EAST    ANGLIA. 


A  conference  was  held  in  ^9™"*™ 
Monday,  to  consider  the  question  of  estehli su- 
ing a  centre  for  the  education  of  blind  chi hiren 
from  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  lam- 
bridge.  The  conference,  which  was  convened 
by  the  Norwich  School  Board,  was  attended  by 
representatives  oi  School  Boards  and  Board  of 
Guardians  from  Norwich,  Ipswich.  "I armouta, 
Lowestoft,  King's  Lynn.  Thetford,  Aylshani, 
Dereham,  Wangford,  Yoxford,  Newmarket, 
Waisingham,  Bungay,  Watton,  Loddon,  Cromer, 
and  other  towns  and  districts  in  Last  Anglia. 
Mr.  George  White,  M.P.,  chairman  oi  the  Nor- 
wich School  Board,  was  voted  to  the  chair.  Be 
explained  that  after  the  passing  of  the  Blind 
and  Deaf  Children  Act,  1893,  the  Committee  of' 
the  Norwich  Institution  for  the  Blind  had 
scarfed  a  school  for  Blind  Children,  and  as  this 
school  was  certified  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
it  had  been  utilised  by  the  local  authorities  as 
a  convenient  means  of  enabling  them  to  dis- 
charge the  obligations  imposed  by  the  Act  with 
respect  to  blind  children.  After  permitting  the 
establishment  of  the  school,  the  Board  ot 
Education  had  given  notice  that  unless  the  Com- 
mittee undertook  some  large  and  costly  alter- 
ations the  certificate  would  be  withdrawn.  Ilie 
Committee  felt  that  they  could  not  undertake 
the  large  outlay  required,  and  that  they  had  no 
alternative  but  to  discontinue  this  branch  of 
their  work.  The  local  authorities  nho  had 
children  at  the  Institution  must,  therefore, 
either  find  places  for  them  elsewhere,  or  under- 
take by  co-operation  the  provision  of  a  centre 
m  Last  Anglia.  The  conference  was  attended 
by  Dr.  Eickholz,  representing  the  Board  of 
Education,  who  explained,  at  the  outset,  that 
no  residential  Institutions  would  be  recognised 
by  the  central  authority,  unless  they  were 
planned  and  carried  out  on  the  same  lines  as 
those  laid  down  for  similar  institutions  for 
epileptic  and  defective  children.  Strong 
objections  to  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Education  were  expressed  by  several 
repr  ives,  and  the  chairman  undertook  to 

see  Sir  John  Garot  en  the  subject.  The  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Ipswich  School  Board  put 
several  questions  with  a  view  to  elicit  facts  as 
to  the  amount  of  existing  accommodation  for 
blind  children.  The  chairman  of  the  Yarmouth 
School  Board  explained  the  steps  which  had 
been  taken  by  that  Board,  and  stated  that  his 
Board  would  greatly  object  to  take  up  the  costly 
svsteni  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  Clerk  of  the  Ipswich  School  Board  sug- 
gested the  establishment  of  a  day  centre,  and 
the  boarding  out  of  the  children  under  the 
superintendance  of  a  local  committee,  which 
would  be  a  development  of  the  scheme  adopted 
at  Yarmouth.  On  the  motion  of  the  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Norwich  School  Board,  a  Committee 
was  formed,  consisting  of  two  representatives  of 
the  Norwich  School  Board,  one  each  of  the  Ips- 
wich. Yarmouth,  and  Lowestoft  School  Boards, 
one  from  King's  Lynn,  and  three  representing 
the  rural  disjtr^cts  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cam- 
bridge respectively.  This  Committee  will  con- 
shier  the  whole  question  as  to  blind  and  deaf 
children,  and  report  at  a  future  meeting  of  the 
conference.  The  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  proposed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ipswich  School  Board. 


too.  The  cards  with  which  he  plays 
have  the  right  top  corner  of  every  card 
in  the  pack  cut  off.  the  characters  of 
leach  card  being  indicated  by  means  of 
pin  holes  pricked  in  one  of  the  corners 
left  intact. 

Thus  the  moment  the  blind  player 
handles  the  cards  dealt  to  him  he  pro- 
ceeds to  arrange  them  all  with  the  mu- 
tilated corners  upright,  and  then  by 
feeling  the  pricks  in  the  remaining 
(corners  he  is  able  to  tell  at  once  what 
.cards  he  holds. 

Few  men  are  able  to  beat  him  at 
whist  when  he  finds  himself  paired 
with  a  partner  as  skilful  as  himself. 
and,  oddly  enough,  this  blind  man  is 
one  of  the  quickest  players  we  have 
ever  come  across. 

.,. 
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Dm-    — -TffTTND  WHIST  PLAYER. 


(Country  Life.) 

Particulars  have  lately  been  publish- 
ed concerning  a  certain  famous  sports- 
man who  flourished  early  in  the  last 
century,  and  who,  though  blind,  was 
said  to  be  a  very  clever  card  player. 
One  or  two  skeptics  now  declare  that 
it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  a  blind 
man  to  play  at  cards,  and  go  op.  to  in- 
sinuate that  the  published  account  of 
the  old  man's  doings  must  have  been 
exaggerated. 

Yet  there  lives  near  Brentwood  at 
the  present  time  a  middle-aged  man 
who.  though  quite  blind  for  many  years 
past,  plays  a  rubber  of  whist  every  day 
of  his  life,  and  a  very  excellent  rubber 


A   DEAF,   BLIND   AND   DUMB   GENIUS. 

What  patient,  persistent  application 
can  do  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
young  Orris  Benson,  whose  portrait  is 
given  herewith.  His  wonderful  ac- 
quirements have  attracted  attention 
several  years.  When  he  was  only  3 
years  old,  he  suffered  from  a  sickness 
that  left  him  deaf,  blind  and  dumb.  At 
8  years  of  age  he  was  taken  into  the 
State  Institution  For  Deaf  Mutes  in 
New  York  city,  and  for  the  past  ten 
years  has  made  most  wonderful  prog- 


Mt  M.  .uc  |  typewriter    witl 

G*f(to •— :J  In  £act- though 

val  w '  as    marvelous 


ress.  He  has  learned  to  speak,  though 
not  to  modulate  his  voice;  has  acquired 
full  command  of  a  large  vocabulary, 
can  understand  all  that  is  said  to  him 
in  the  sign  language,  can  carve  won- 
derfully well  imitations  of  things  he 
never  saw,  make  mechanical  toys  with 
perfect  adjustment  and  can  work  the 
typewriter  with  speed  and  accuracy, 
not  quite  so  proficient 
Helen  Keller,  he  bids 
fair  to  become  a  successful  rival  in  his- 
tory, arithmetic,  geography,  language, 
etc.  But  a  comparison  of  either  with 
the  other  would  be  invidious,  as  both 
are  possessed  of  what  is  so  rarely  met 
with— that  is,  genius  which  can  be 
judged  by  no  ordinary  standards.  Their 
brief  careers  are  unique,  and  the  world 
is  indebted  to  the  noble  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  been  their  patient  teach- 
ers for  the  revelation  of  their  accom- 
plishments. 


BLIND  NIAUE  TO  SEE. 

Baltimore,  Mar.  21.— Valentine  Bo[ 
of  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  has  had  slight 
stored  to  him  as  the  result  of  a  surgical 
operation  performed  in  this  city,  at'tor 
having  been   totally   blind   for  28   yrs. 

Mr.  Botz  is  32  yrs.  old,  and  has  been 
blind  since  four  yrs.  of  age,  from  the 
effects  of  smallpox,  which  left  him 
with  spots  on  his  eye-balls.  His  broth- 
er in  this  city  sent  for  him  to  come  to 
Baltimore. 

On  his  arrival  here  he  became  a  pa- 
tient at  the  Presbyterian  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital,  and  was  operated  on  by  Prof 
A.  D.  McConachie.  A  delicate  inci- 
sion was  made  behind  an  eyeball,  and 
a  piece  of  calloused  flesh  removed.  In- 
stantly light  flashed  into  the  ball,  and 
Mr.  Botz  saw  his  deliverer,  the  first 
person  he  had  beheld   for  28  yrs. 

Br      i  J  pin  ion 


Date 


yf^  Paris's  Helen  Keller. 

A  woman  we  have  been  extremely 
interested  in  lately,  or  a  young  girl 
rather,  is  Marie  Heurtin,  a  French 
Helen  Keller,  but  even  more  wonderful 
than  Helen  Kellar,  since  the  latter  lost 
the  senses  of  sight,  speech  ajid  hearing 
at  the  age  of  18  months,  so  that  the  two. 
senses  left  may  be  aided  by  unconscious 
cerebration,  based  upon  early  impres- 
sions or  unconscious  memory  of  im- 
pressions gained  before  these  senses 
disappeared.  Marie  Heurtin,  however, 
unlike  Laura  Bridgman,  Helen  KeBlaror 
Martha  Obrech,  was  born  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind.  Up  to  the  time  when  she  was 
ten  years  old  she  was  apparently  not 
only  completely  idiotic,  but  also  a 
most  impossible  little  person  who  lay 
down  on  the  ground  and  rolled  at  the 
slightest  thing  which  displeased  her, 
shrieked  for  hours  together,  only 
slapped  people  if  they  tried  to  show 
her  any  tenderness,  and  was  altogether 
so  violent  that  she  was  sent  away  from 
two  institutions  for  deaf  mutes,  and 
passed  on  to  the  nuns  at  Larnay  as  a 
perfect  little  savage  for  whom  it  was 
quite  useless  to  try  to  do  anything.  I 
know  of  no  more  fascinating  story 
than  that  of  the  means  by  which  these 
devoted  sisters  first  tamed  the  little 
shrew,  then  taught  her.  Sister  St.  Mar- 
guerite it  was  who  gave  her  her  first 
idea.  Marie  Heurtin  had  brought 
away  with  her  a  little  knife,  which  she 
seemed  to  love.  Sister  St.  Marguerite, 
who  had  got  the  child's  confidence  in  a 
way,  took  away  the  knife,  mak- 
ing meanwhile  in  the  hand  of 
the  little  girl  the  sign  which  in  th( 
deaf  and  dumb  language  means  knife 
Then  the  knife  was  put  back  into  hei 
hand  with  the  same  sign.  After  a  tim< 
larie  Heurtin  began  to  comprehenc 
:  hat  there  was  a  connection  betweei 
the  sign  and  the  object.  From  th< 
knife  Sister  St.  Marguerite  went  on  t< 
repeat  the  same  experience  with  thi 
fruits  the  little  girl  liked  best. — Har 
Sier's  Bazar.  ^ 
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MIIS  OF  BLIND 

Librarian  Hodges  Tells  of  the 

Work  Done  and  What 

Is  Hoped  For. 


LOCAL    SOCIETY    ORGANIZED 


Review  of  Methods  Employed  in 

Other  Cities— Interesting 

Speeches  Made. 


One  of  the  most  benevolent  enterprises 
that  has  been  started  in  Cincinnati  was 
inaugurated  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices  at  the  Avondale  Presbyterian 
Church  last  evening  in  the  Cincinnati  Li- 
brary Society  for  the  Blind.  The  prom- 
inent people  present  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  indorsement  of  the  idea,  and  Cin- 
cinnati will  be  among  the  few  cities  in 
which   such   an   institution  exists. 

Dr.  R.  G.  Boone  was  Chairman  of  the 
meeting  last  night  and  Prof.  Virgil  A. 
Pinkley  Secretary.  A  Board  of  Managers 
has  been  appointed,  including  Mrs.  Dr. 
C.  R.  Holmes.  Mrs.  J.  A.  S.  Gray,  Miss 
Georgie  Trader,  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  Librar- 
ian of  the  Public  Library,  and  Rev. 
Charles  F.   Goss.    Short   talks  were  m 

by    Dr.    Boone,    Dr.    Goss    and    Librarian 
Hodges. 

Mr.   Hodges  slid  In  part: 

It   is  estimated   that   in  every  1,000  of  popi 
tion  there   is   one  who  can  not   see.     In    Hamil- 
ton County  there  are  probably  300  or  400  people 
who    are    deprived    of    -isht.      I    have    the    ad- 
dresses  of   181,    and   of   these   72   can   read    books 
in  raised   characters.     Of   late   years   it    lias  be- 
rime a  function  of  public  libraries  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  blind.     A  pioneer  in  this  work  was 
the.   Enoch    Pratt    Free    Library,    of    Baltimore,! 
but    at    that    library    little    more    has    been     : 
Oompllshed  than  to  supply  a  limited  number  of  I 
volumes    printed    in    what    is    known    as    "N 
York  Point."     In  Baltimore  and   Detroit  no  ef- 
fort  has   bei-n   made   to   seek   out  ppfsible   blind 
patrons   of   the   library,    and   either   teach   them! 
the   us?   of   embossed   books   or  encourage   th'-n 
to  go  to  readings  given  at  the  library.     It   will 
be  seen  at  once  that  such  work  of  pure  charity 
is  beyond  the  powers  of  the  paid  attendants 
a   public   library,    an   dthat   if  anything   is   to   be 
accomplished    recourse    must   be   had    to    volun- 

Seeks  Them  Out. 

The  Ehiladelphia  Home  'reaching  Society  for 
the  Blind  was  founded  in  1852  with  the  objeotl 
of  providing  a  library  md  sending  teachers  to 
the  homes  ei  tile  blind.  The  society  seeks  to 
reach  the  I  lind  to  teach  them  to  read  by  means 
of  embossed  type,  anil  to  furnish  them  periodi- 
cally with  an  exchange  of  books.  The  teacher 
maintained  by  the  society,  Mr.  Moore,  js  him- 
self blind.  In  almost  every  Instance  he  has 
iie.n  si]  >'-;iul  in  imparting  to  his  pupils  the 
be  on    ol  tor    themselves.      Their    a; 

raj^ge  from  lii  to  85  years.  Among  them  ar< 
persons  not  only  blind,  bin  also  deal  and  dumb. 
it  Is  frequently  the  ease  that  a  person  de- 
prived of  sight  late  in  life,  dismayed  by  bis 
calamity,  Is  reluctant  to  essay  the  art  of  read- 
ing books  In  raised  characters.  If,  however, 
by  dint   -  don,  a  trial  is  made,  any  suc- 

s    such    pleasure    that    the    lessons   are 
wed    with    greal    eagerness.      In    NVw     fori 
has  been  a  library  for  the  blind  these  ftve 
or  six  years.     The  circulation  has  gn 
!v,   .i  i  i    has   been   mainta  ined    il 

of  nearly  $500,     The  Congressional    Li- 
brary,  ■'    '■■■  a   hingti  n,  as  in  other  respects,   has 
the   must    enterprising   in    its   work 
nir  the  blind. 

Work   in   Cincinnati. 

What    we   ha  > ■    done  so  far  at   t  he   i ' 
brary   ol    Cincinnati    is   to   maintain,    slm      Is   I 
Ings    for    t  he    blind.     These    have 
been  gl.  en    t  ■  Li  ly.     The, 

tteiul- 
led   from   two 

low    thai  we  b:ne  not   i 
of    all     it  In    Cincinnati 

km  llnd  ai      unabl 

i    lacl 

aecompanj     thi  I    believe   there   1 

id  enabll  .    ,,,  ,.,|,,. 

miage  nf   W  hat    the   library    i 


Through    the    efforts    of    Miss    Trader,    a    con- 
siderable  sure   of   money,   nearly  $1,000.    ha 
raised    for   the    purchase   of  books    in    embi 
ill^se   books    are   already    on 
shelves  of  the   Public  Library,   in  a  room  wl 
has   been    set    aside   by    the   trustees   for    the    as- 
of  the  blind.     1   do  not  want  to  see  tie 
lying    on    the    shelves    used    by     the     i 
have   not   been  so  crushed  by   their  misfortune 
as  to  prevent  their  making  any  attempt 
themselves  of  what   we  have  to  offer.     In   n 

the    schools    for    the    blind    are    open 
to    young    persons    and    those    of    mature    J 
who    lose    their    sight    must    either    go    without 
the    art    of    reading    or    must    be    taught    tin 
the    efforts   or   such    a    society    as   we    are    here 
this    (  vening    to   organize. 

I  seek  the  co-operation  of  a  band  ol  volun- 
teers whu  will  do  work  in  Cincinnati  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  done  in  New  York.  Phila- 
delphia Washington  and  abroad.  I  seek  fine 
co-operation  of  a  society  which  shall  furnish 
these  volunteers  the  necessary  funds  to  main- 
tain their  efficient  work.  I  seek  the  co-operati  in 
of  the  Executive  Board  of  such  a  soeietj  that 
the  work  among  the  blind  may  be  properly  or- 
ganized and  developed. 

By-Laws  Adopted. 
A  code   of   by-laws   was  adopted    as    fol- 
lows : 

1    The  title  of  fills   society  shall   be   "The  Cin- 
cinnati Library  Society  for  the  Blind." 

2.  The  objects  of  the  society  shall  be:  (1)  10 
provide  a  teacher  or  teachers  to  find  out  and 
visit  the  blind  at  their  homes  in  Cincinnati  and 
its  vicinity.  (2)  To  provide  a  free  circulating 
library  of  embossed  books  for  the  blind.  (3)  To 
send  volumes  to  blind  readers  at  distant  |» 
where  there  an-  no  local  libraries  of  sueh  books. 
1 4)  T.i  provide  readings  and  entertainments  fori 
the   blind.  ,_    ,,     , 

:;  The  management  of  the  society  shall  b( 
vested  in  a  Board  of  Mana-ers  of  five.  ,,!  which 
tie-  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library  of  Cincin- 
nati shall  In-  ex-ofBclo  a  member,  four  of  the 
members  to  be  elected  annually  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  society.  The  Board  of  Managi  rs 
shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  lor  the  un- 
expired term  and  to  elect  a  President,  1,  ice 
President.  Treasurer  and  Secretary  for  the  en- 
suing  sear.  .      . 

4    Members   of    the   society   may    be 
any   stated   meeting  of  the  Board  of   Managers, 
and     upon    payment    of  ?2  or   upward,    shall    b« 
Qualified   to  vet.;   exept   that   all   who  volt] 
their  services   In   the   work   of   the   Society   snail 
be  exempted   from   payment  of  dues. 

-,    The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  si) 
held   on   the   third   Tuesday   in   March   to   receive 
the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and 
officers    and    to    elect    a    board   for   the   ensuinz 

JTrThe    Board    of   Managers   shall    meet    on    the 
first   Monday   of   every   month    (with   the 

Of    June,      July,      August    and    September)'. 
three    members    to   constitute   a    quorum. 
,ial   meetings   may  be   called   at  the  request  of 

^Tlfe  collection  of  books  of  the  society  shall 
be' deposited  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Public 
Library  of  Cincinnati,  ' 


n  the  State  than  this  school  for  tbe 
jlind.  I  feel  that  I  am  safe  In  saying  that 
he  present  Legislature  will  leave  nothing 
Jhat  is  in  their  power  undone  for  the  wel- 
;are  of  this  institution." 

Senator  Davis,  of  Morgan  County,  spoke 
briefly.  He  said:  "I  desire  to  express  my 
earnest  thanks  for  this  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness the  noble  work  done  within  these 
walls.  We  have  pledged  ourselves  to  the 
School  for  the  Blind  by  voting  an  appro- 
priation. When  visiting  this  institution 
in  company  with  the  Committee  on  Char- 
itable Institutions,  I  was  inspired  and 
given  courage.  We  are  glad  to  see  the 
spirit  here,  and  I  know  no  better  thing 
a  man  or  a  State  can  do  than  to  help  those 
upon  whom  God  has  laid  the  hand  of  af- 
fliction." 

Senator  Houston  was  much  impressed, 
he  said,  by  the  excellence  of  the  various 
exercises  and  declared  they  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  school,  whether  the  stu- 
dents were  blind  or  not. 

Representative  Peeler  spoke  feelingly 
of  some  personal  experience  he  had  had 
with  one  who  had  been  sent  to  the  school. 
He  hoped,  he  said,  that  if  the  dog  law 
did  not  kill  them  all  that  some  present 
might  be  as  fortunate  as  Gov.  McMillin 
and.  come  back  twenty-seven  years  later  to 
find  a  still  grander  work  done. 

Brief  remarks  were  also  made  by  Rep- 
resentative Crawford,  Senator  Claiborne, 
Judge  E.  H.  Bast  and  Dr.  D.  C.  Kelley. 

In  conversation  with  Prof.  Armstrong 
it  was  learned  that  there  are  now  170 
students  in  the  school,  just  sixty  more 
than  the  building  was  Intended  to  accom- 
modate. And  yet,  Prof.  Armstrong  stated, 
this  170  is  only  about  one-fifth  of  the 
blind  children  in  Tennessee  who  should  be 
in  the  school.  It  is  desired  that  the  Leg- 
islature will  make  an  appropriation  for 
two  wings  to  be  added  to  the  present 
building,  so  that  these  unfortunates  may 
be  given  enough  education  to  make  them- 
selves self-supporting. 
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ENTERTAINMENT  AT 

THE  BLIND  SCHOOL 

Gov.  McMillin  and  Senators  mid  Rep- 
resentatives   Enjoy    a    -Musical 
and  Literary  Evening. 

The  literary  and  musical  entertainment 
given  by  the  students  of  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind  last  night,  compli- 
nentary  to  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ure,  was  a  most  enjoyable  occasion.  It 
vas  not  alone  entertaining;  there  was  a 
lathetic  touch  about  the  entire  scene.  It 
vas  the  tenderest  proof  that  the  great 
teart  of  humanity  beats  with  love  for 
arth's  afflicted  children.  The  music  and 
ecitations  were  good  and  elicited  much 
tpplause.  Many  numbers  on  the  pro- 
tramme  were  encored.  The  work  of  the 
iand  of  twenty-two  pieces  was  especially 
ine.  There  was  a  beautiful  calisthenic 
Irill  of  pretty  young  girls  dressed  in 
vhite  with  long  streamers  falling  from 
he  waist.  They  carried  musical  dumb- 
•ells  and  their  marching  and  various  mo- 
ions  were  very  striking. 

There  were  present  Gov.  McMillin  and 
uite  a  number  of  members  of  both  houses 
f  the  Legislature.  At  the  close  of  the 
-egula.r  exercises  Mr.  Weakley  intro- 
uced  Gov.  McMillin,  who  expressed  his 
leasure  at  being  present. 

"Twenty-seven  years  ago,  while  a  room- 
er of  the  Legislature,  I  was  associated 
,'ith  Judge  John  M.  Lea  and  Judge  E.  H. 
iast,"  he  said.  "T^hey  asked  my  fielp  in 
ecuring  an  appropriation  for  this  very 
nstitution.  I  readily  gave  it,  but  did  not 
;now  how  great  was  the  work  I  was  en- 
raged in.  But  now  I  am  able  to  say  that 
here   is  not  a  more  splendid  charity  nor 

more   successfully  conducted   enterprise 
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The  act  for  the  better  government  of 
the  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind, 
so  amends  sections  1  and  2  of  chapter 
311,  and  section  1  of  chapter  540,  public 
laws  of  1899,  that  the  Governor  shall, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint 
the  successors  to  the  directors  of  the 
institution,  as  their  terms  of  office  shall 
expire   and   as   vacancies  occur. 

Section  2234  of  The  Code  is  also  amend- 
ed so  as  to  permit  the  board  of  directors 
to  elect  officers  and  teachers  on  the 
second  Monday  in  June;  provided  that  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  principal  and  stew- 
ard shall  begin  June  1st,  and  the  terms 
of  all  other  officers  September  1st. 
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J.L.  Yaliler,  the  blftN  nun  of  Strong,  Is 
sawing  up  his  year's  wood,  and  when  nn- 
ii-hed  the  sticks  will  be  of  more  even  length 
thau  the  average  that  is  worked  up  by  me- 
who  can  tee. 
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The  funeral  of  Miss  Esther  A.  Be 
liss,  who  died  Saturday,  Wtil  be  hel\ 
at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon  at  the  home 
of  her  sister,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Lyman.  193 
Franklin  street.  Miss  Bayllss  was  a 
devoted  member  of  the  First  church 
and  of  J.  L.  Johnson's  Sible  class.  Fo 
more  than  twenty  years  she  had  beei 
totally  blind,  and  she  was  unable  t< 
do  the  church  work  which  she  wishe< 
to  undertake. 

Of  the  Central  Women's  Christiai 
Temperance  union  she  was  one  of  th( 
most  faithful  members.  After  tin 
opening  of  the  Liberty  street  mission  bj 
the  union,  Miss  Bayliss,  In  company 
with  a  friend,  attended  the  Sunday 
school  at  every  session,  teaching  a  class 
of  girls  who  became  very  fond  of  her. 
By  the  help  of  friends  she  prepared 
the  lessons,  taking-  to  the  mission  a 
list  of  Bible  references  \»-ritten  to  Mm 
Braille  system  for  the  blind. 

When  financial  difficulties  arose  in 
the  mission  she  worked  faithfully  in  so- 
liciting funds.  Miss  Bayliss  was  nat- 
urally cheerful  and  happy-  never  com- 
f  the  darkness  of  her  life. 
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HOME  REACHING  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Viscount  Midleton,  the  president,  took  the  chair  at  the  forty- 
fifth  nnr.ual  meeting1  of  the  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind, 
held  last  week  at  48,  Grosvenor-gardens,  S.W. ,  hy  kind  permission 
of  Ea:l  Fortescue,  among  those  present  being  the  Bishop  of 
Kochester,  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  Lady  Hobhouse,  Lady  Kathleen 
(laussen,  the  Ladies  Bernard,  Sir  Joshua  and  Lady  Fitch,  Mr  F. 
Mocatta,  and  Miss  E.  M.  Bainbrigge  (secretary).  The  objects  of 
this  useful  society  are  to  teach  the  blind  in  iheir  own  homes  to  rood 
and  understand  fhe  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  supply  ihem  with 
suitable  books  in  Moon's  and  other  types,  the  methxds  adopted 
being  :  (1)  The  employment  of  itinerant  blind  teachers  of  approved 
character,  appointed  by  the  committee  ;  (2)  the  establishment  of 
free  circulating  libraries  in  Moon's,  Braille's,  or  other  types  as 
required  ;  (3)  the  promotion  of  branch  associations  so  far  as  funds 
will  permit ;  and  (4)  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  superintendence 
for  aiding  and  overlooking  the  work  of  the  teachers  in  their  respec- 
tive districts.  The  report  for  the  past  year,  read  by  the  secretary, 
stated  that  the  society  now  maintained  fourteen  blind  teachers,  each 
of  whom  had  a  library  of  from  400  to  .500  books,  sacred  and  secular, 
in  Moon's  type.  All  blind  adults  who  desired  it,  and  invalid  blind 
children  who  could  not  attend  board  school  centres,  were  visited 
about  once  a  fortnight  in  their  own  homes,  in  workshops,  or  in  work- 
houses. They  were  taught,  if  possible,  to  read  raised  type  by 
touch,  and  their  books  were  exchanged  regularly.  The  teachers 
also  acted  as  Scripture  readers  to  the  blind  and  to  those  who  proved 
incapable  of  learning  to  read,  often  penetrating  into  homes  where 
no  minister  of  religion  was  received,  and  by  their  energy  and 
patience  rousing  their  fellow-sufferera  ficm  the  apathy  of  despair. 
In  addition  to  the  provincial  associations  there  was  now  a  library 
cf  embossed  books  in  Rome,  particulars  of  which  could  be  obtained 
from  the  hon.  secretary,  Miss  D.  Bulwer,  72,  Via  Palaestro,  Borne. 
Lord  Midleton,  in  the  course  of  his  opening  address,  made  an 
earnest  appeal  for  increased  support  of  fhe  society,  to  whose 
admirable  and  economical  method  of  working  he  could  bear  personal 
testimony.  The  committee  were  especially  desirous  lhat  during  the 
present  year  the  annual  subscriptions  should  be  augmented  by  some 
.£250  in  order  to  relieve  the  anxiety  as  to  meeting  the  yearly 
expenses.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  spoke  in  warm  commendation 
of  the  society's  work,  which  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  blind  for 
fhe  blind,  the  lives  of  there  blird  teachers  being  also  doubtless 
cheered  and  btightened  by  the  minisfrafions  which  they  verc  fhus 

enabled  to  exf  end  to  Iheir  afflicted  brethren.  The  Earl  of  Stamford 
having  joined  in  cordial  support  of  the  objects  of  the  society,  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  re-elected  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev. 
the  Hon.  J.  S.  Northcote,  seconded  by  the  Hon.  Dudley  Fortescue, 
and  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 

It  may  be  useful  to  add  that  for  those  who  donot  desire  to  receive 
gratuitous  instruction  the  services  of  a  teacher  may  be  secured  by 
private  arrangement  with  the  secretary,  53,  Victoria-street,  S.W., 
from  whom  also  all  fmtber  details  concernirg  fhe  sccidj  may  te 
obtained. 
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Yesterday    afternoon,   the  annual    meeting  of  the 
"Newcastle  and  G*te&toaadl  Home  Teaching  Society  for 
the   Blind   was    held    in    the    Bible  House,    PiLgrim 
Street,   Newcastle.       The  chair  wee  occupied  by  tfce 
Rev.  T.  Birooa-s  Waters,  and  tihere  were  present  the 
Rev.    A.    Phimister,    Rev.    M.     Rosenbaum 
Rabbi),   Rev.  R.  C.   George,  Rev 
Mists    Thomson, 
Thompson. 

Mr    James    Thomson    read    the     annual    report 
wh  oh  showed  that  the  comimuHtee  was  able  to  record 
with  tome  datisfaalon  >a  year  of  more  effective  work  } 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  blind  than  any 
year    since   the  society   was    first,    cetabhihed.        Bhe 
steadily   inereaaLag   number   of    subscribers   and    the 
additional  workers  who  had  come  ionwa.rd  to  visit  ths 
blind  in  their  own  homes,  or  to  copy  books  in  raited 
type   for   their    use,  had  made  this   gratifying  result 
possible.     But  at  the  same  time  the  committee  could 
not  avoid  a  feeling  of  anx:etv  about  the  futfure,  seeing 
that  even    the  increased  subscription*  had  not  been 
sufficient  to  meat  the  e-ver-grow  ng  expenses,  and  that, 
there  is  th;s  year  again  a  deficit,  which  will  have  to  be 
met  hy  withdrawing  some  more  money  from  the  al- 
ready very  small  (reserve  fund  in  the  deposit  account, 
unless  the  subscriptions  ihis  year  aa'e  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  current  expenses.       On  the  leil  of  January 
this  year  there  was  a  deficit  of  £35  is  2a,  but  there 
were   several  items  in  the  expenditure  of  1899  whicu 
were  quite  exceptional.     When  it  is  lemembered  that 
the    whole    income    of   the      socially    last    year    only- 
amounted  to  £WS  6s  Id,  it  wit  be  seen  at  once  how 
urgent   is    the    need    of  increased    support   liom    the 
.public  if  really  effective  help  is  to  be  rendered  to  all 
the   blind    in   Newcastle   and  Gateshead,    numbering 
298,  exclusive  of  ttooae  at  B^nwell  Dene.     The  society 
regretted  to  have,  to  record  the  death  of  Mrs  Davits, 
oTGiatesihead,  a  member  of  the  committee,  who  took 
a  most  active  part  in  the  work  of  th?  society. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  said 
he  thought  that  the  report  whxh  had  just  been 
read  was  one  which  should  encourage  them  in  the 
work  of  this  society.  Tnere  was  a  financial  increase 
over  last  year  of  £75,  and  although  this  might  not, 
in  itself  seem  so  very  Urge,  when  they  remembered 
that  it  "was  such  a  very  large  percentage  on  the 
Whole  income  of  the  society  the.  should  feel  very 
much  encouraged  by  it.  This  increase  was  large  y 
due  to  the  work  of  a  paid  col  ector,  who,  cti  the 
suggestion  of  Mr  Arrol,  had  been  appointed  to 
interest  the  frusinaw  firms  of  Newcastle  n.  the  work 
of  the  society.  Thsre  was,  however,  still  an  over- 
draft in  the  bank  of  £29,  and  he  thought  tin*  they 
<n»M  not  to  be  sailed  until  -it  was  w  ped  out, 
which  he  hoped  wou'.d  be  done  during  the  year 

On  the   motion  of  Rev.  M.  Rosenbaum,  ■  conded 
by  Mr  Neville  Johnson,  it  was  agreed  that  the  report 

beOnd°t1ied"nioton  of  Mr  TOjam  Rehardson, 
seconded  by  Dr  McLoughli.i,  the  Rev.  T.  Brooas 
Waiters  was  re-elected  president,  and  a  representa- 
tive committee  of  other  efficers  wss  appointed. 

Votes   of    thanks   concluded    the    business  of   the 
meeting. 
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Students  must  wear 
cray  gadet^uniforms 

BERKELEY,  March  26.-The  author- 
ities of  the  State  Institute  for  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind,  located  in  Berkeley, 
have  decided  "toTequire  ail  male  stu- 
dents of  the  school  to  wear  uniforms. 
The  suits  will  be  made  of  gray  and  will 
oe  trimmed  in  black.  The  plan  is  to 
nake  the  discipline  a  little  more  strict. 


^^r 


SATURDAY.    MARCH    30,    1001 


Cinematograpli   for  the  Blind 

Dr.    Dussaud   of  the  Psychological  Insti- 
tute of  Paris  gave  a  lecture  recently  at  the 
Hospital  des  Societes  Savantes  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  and  deaf.     A  large  au- 
dience   witnessed     interesting    experiments 
founded   on   his   method  for   supplementing 
the  senses  of  these  two  classes  of  unfortu- 
nates     The  cinematograph  for  the  blind  is 
a  machine  which  passes  under  the  fingers 
of  the  blind,  a  series  of  reliefs  representing 
the   same   object  in   different   positions— the 
branch  of  a  tree,  a  bird  or  any  other  object. 
The  blind  person  has  the  illusion  of  moving 
scenes  just  as  photographs  passing  over  a 
luminous  screen  lend  the  illusion   to  those 
with  sight.     Dr.  Dussa.ud  has  also  arranged  , 
an  electric  vibration  for  the  use  of  the  deaf 
who   are   incurable.      This   gives   them    the 
notion   of  musical   rhythm.     For  those  not 
entirely   deaf  he   has   invented   a   "gradual 
amplifier    of    sounds,"    which    supplements 
the  organs  of  hearing  and  in  some  instances 
improves  them.     Dr.   Dusaud  expressed  the 
hope  that  these  two  inventions  would  mate- 
rially aid  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
blind      The  doctor  gave  a  number  of  statis- 
tics alreadv  furnished  by  him  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  and  the  Society  of  Biology, 
showing  that  his -method  had  been  applied 
during   the    last   four   years    to    more    than 
three  hundred  patients  affected  either  with 
blindness    or    deafness,    and    that    in    most 
cases    the    results    obtained    had    been    ex- 
tremely satisfactory. 


HER  SIGHT^RESTORED. 

Prayers  of  Mrs.  Provencherof  Amesbury  Answered 
After  Her  Death— Blind  Daughter  Can  Now 
See  Again. 


Amesbury,  May  18. — A  peculiar  case 
is  the  complete  restoration  of  sight  to 
Miss  Alma  Provencher,  the  15-year-old 
daughter  of  Gillard  Provencher,  resid- 
ing on  Pond  street. 

The  family,  which  consists  of  father 
and  eight  children,  the  mother  having 
died  some  weeks  ago,  came  here  from 
Canada  during  the  past  winter. 

Previous  to  leaving  Canada  the  girl 
was  stricken  ill  with  some  peculiar  dis- 
ease, which  affacted  her  eyes  so  as  to 
cause  her  to  become  totally  blind  . 

The  mother,  who  was  a  very  relig- 
ious woman,  constantly  prayed  that 
her  daughter's  sight  might  be  restored 
to  her  again.  Ill  as  the  mother  wa3 
she  continued  praying  up  to  the  time 
of  her  death. 


Alma  had  been  treated  by  severa 
doctors  without  success.  At  the  tirm 
of  the  mother's  death  a  friend  in  th 
home  led  the  child  to  the  deathbed 
and,  lifting  the  lifeless  hand  to  th 
eyes  of  the  sightless  child,  passed  th 
mother's  fingers  across  the  same  se-v 
eral  times. 

The  girl  was  soon  able  to  distinguis 
light,  and  has  constantly  improve 
until  now  her  sight  has  been  fully  rt 
stored. 

Alma,  who  is  at  present  employed  f 
the  spinning  department  of  the  Hamil 
ton  Woolen  Co.,  visits  the  St.  Joseph' 
cemetery  nightly,  where  she  offers 
prayer  over  her  mother's  grave  in  re 
turn  for  the  many  prayers  offered  i: 
her  behalf. 
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International  School  For  the  Blind,  Fort  Gibson,  I.  T. 
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HE  original  compositions  written  by 
our  little  Choctaw  girl  and  Cherokee 
boy,  and  which  appeared  in  the  March 
number  of  Twin  Territories,  were 
greeted  with  feelings  of  suprise  and 
pleasure  by  many  of  our  friends  who  feel  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  the  progress  of  our  pupils, 
and  in  the  general  welfare  of  this  Institution. 

One,  in  a  letter  to  us  concerning  them,  says, 
'  I  was  delighted  to  see  those  little  compositions 
from  the  I.  S.  B.  May  those  precious  buds  of 
promise  which  God  has  committed  to  your  care, 
unfold  into  Immortal  Flowers  fit  for  Heaven's  own 
Garden,  and  bring  forth  golden  fruit,  an  hun- 
dred fold." 

Our  school,  though  still  small, is  progressing 
quite  favorably,  and  the  health  of  all  in  attend- 
ance has  been  excellent  thus  far.  The  pupils, 
without  a  single  exception,  are  well  disposed, 
congenial,  and  appear  to  be  perfectly  happy  and 
contented.  They  are  all  studiosly  and  indus- 
triously inclined,  and  seem  bent  upoD  making  the 
very  best  of  every  opportunity  afforded  them, 
and  express  themselves  as  being  anxious  to  make 
all  the  advancement  possible  in  each  of  the  var- 
ious departments,  before  the  close  of  our  present 
term,  which  will  probably  be  about  the  last  of 
June. 

We  were  greatly  pleased  to  have  a  visit  Ust 
week    from   Hon.  J.   D.   Bendict,    Superintendent 


of  Schools  for  the  Indian  Territory. 

He  listened  to  the  recitation  of  some  of  the 
primary  classes,  and  expressed  himself  as  being 
very  much  gratified  with  the  work  in  general. 


Class  Grades  of  Some  of  the  Primary  and  Younger  Students 

General  Average  for  the  Past  Three  Months,  Jan- 

uary, February  and  March, 

1901. 

ALICE  JAMES 

Reading  in  Line  Letter, 

94 

Reading  in  New  York  Point, 

93 

Writing  in  New  York  Point, 

87 

Spelling,         ..... 

96 

Arithmetic, 

-     96 

Geography, 

-      92  and  2-3 

Language  Lessons, 

93 

Industrial  Work, 

-       89 

Music,  Instrumental, 

90 

Vocal,             .... 

83 

Piano  Tuning, 

85 

CHARLES   BRYAN. 

Reading  in  Line  Letter, 

79 

Reading  in  New  York  Point, 

-'   81 

Writing  in  New  York  Point, 

79  and  1-3 

Spelling,             -            -            - 

75  and  2-3 

Arithmetic,         -                     - 

88  and  2-3 

Geography,         - 

91  and  1-3 

Language  Lessons, 

82 

Industrial  Work, 

85 

Music, 

70 

WILLIE  CHILDERS 

Reading  in  Line  Letter. 

83  and  2-3 

KeadiHg  in  New  York  Point, 

86  and  1-3 

Spelling, 

96 

Writinj  in  New  York  Point, 

85  and  1-3 

Arithmetic, 

84  and  2-3 

Geography, 

87 

Language  Lesions, 

92 

Industrial  Work.         - 

-      86 

Music,             .... 

88 

WALTER   MAAS 

Reading  in  New  York  Point, 

84 

Writing  in  New  York  Point, 

82 

Spelling,         - 

95 

Arithemetic,         .... 

-      84  and  2-3 

Geography,                   - 

80 

Grammar,         - 

76  and  2  3 

United  States  History. 

81 

Music,             .... 

90 

Industrial  Trades, 

80 

Piano  Tuning,          -                                  - 

96  and  2-3 

m  Norfolk  Cljtanitlt. 

I  SOLIWIOH,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  MfljW. 


I  Sir  Charles  Gilman  presided  over  what  I  may  call! 
a  pleasant  meeting  of  the  governors  cf  the  Norwich' 
School  and  Asylum  for  the  Indigent  Blind  on  Tuesday. 
There  -was  a  satisfactory  report  to  be  read  and  a 
satis'hetory  balance-sheet  to.  be  presented.  Subscrip- 
tions had  increased ;  expenditure  had  diminished ;  while 
efficiency  had  been  apparent  rail  round.  There  was 
something  like  a  wail  of  lament,  however,  over  the  fact 
that  the  instruction  of  the  children  hlad  perforce  to  be 
given  up,  but  'this  is  imperative  for  reasons  over  which 
the  committee  of  the  -ns'titwticin  have  no  control.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  to  whatever  establishment  these 
jtiveniles  may  be  drafted  for  the  purpose  of  elementary 
education,  they  will  not  thrive  better  on  the  intellectual 
pabulum  doled  out  to  them  than  they  have  in  the 
Magdalen-street  establishment.  True,  the  institution 
was  never  intended  by  Mr.  Tawell,  its  founder,  and 
its  subsequent  benefactors,  to  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  elementary  teaching  of  children,  but  the  com- 
mittee took  the  work  up  in  a  benevolent  spirit,  they 
carried  it  out  effic'ently  beyond  all  doubt,  and  'they 
would  have  continued  their  beneficent  operations  but 
for  official  interference  of  a  drastic  character.  The 
demands  made  could  not  be  fulfilled,  as  there  wae  no 
sufficient  accession  of  income  to  justify  suoh  a  pro- 
ceeding; and  now  the  institution  reverts  to  its  original 
purpose — a  school  in  which  sightless  persons  over  16 
years  oif  age  may  learn  to  earn  their  own,  living,  and 
an  asylum  for  the  aged  blind.  But,  although  the  in- 
struction of  blind'  children  will  no  longer  devolve  upon 
the  institution,  the  fact  must-  be  apparent,  and  as  such 
appreciated,  that  the  work  of  the  establishment  will 
be  increased  when  the  youngsters  emerge  from  their 
new  school,  since,  as  the  chaplain  pointed  out,  they 
can  only  receive  there  but  an  imperfect  education,  and 
they  will,  therefore,  have  to  come  feo  Magdalen-street 
for  that  technical  teaching  which  alone  will  enable  them 
to  become  self-supporting.  The  funds  will,  conse- 
quently, not  gain  by  the  children's  removal,  but  will 
rather  need  augmentation,  and  I  commend  this  sugges- 
tion not  only  to  the  subscribers,  but  to  all  who  are 
benevolentlyi  inclined1. 

EDUCATION  FOR  LOCAL  BLIND 
CHILDREN. 


A  highly  important  conference  took  place  at  the 
Guildhall  on  Monday,  when,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Norwich  School  Board,  delegates  from  the 
counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge- 
shire assembled  to  consider  the  question  of 
establishing  a  central  school  for  the  blind  in  this 
part  of  East  Anglia.  The  propriety  of  such  a 
step  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  our  own  Blind 
School  is  unable  any  longer,  through  the  ex- 
travagant, and,  as  many  think,  unnecessary 
demands  made  by  the  Board  of  Education,  under 
whose  stringent  regulations  all  elementary  instruc- 
tion, whether  of  the  blind  or  deaf,  or  of  children 
generally,  must  be  administered.  The  Norwich 
Blind  School  in  Magdalen-street  has  done  well 
in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  young, 
although  the  institution  was  by  no  means 
founded  for  this  purpose.  Nevertheless,  the 
work  was  undertaken,  and  so  efficiently  carried 
out  that  the  Government  grants  were  augmented 
year  by  year  ;  but  so,  also,  unfortunately,  did  the 
demands  of  the  Board  of  Education  increase, 
until  the  funds  of  the  institution  could  no 
longer  satisfy  the  whimsical  requirements  of 
H.M.  inspector,  who  demanded  that  the  teaching 
staff  should  be  strengthened,  and  reported  that 
it  was  undesirable  that  the  work  of  the  school 
should  be  carried  on  in  the  same  room  in  which 
meals  were  taken  by  the  inmates  and  pupils. 
Additional  demands  followed,  until  it  became 
plain  that  the  governors  of  the  institution 
would  have  practically  to  reconstruct  their 
buildings,  and  of  this  the  straitened  income  of  the 
charity  would  not  permit.  It  was,  therefore, 
determined  that  the  instruction  of  the  children 
should  be  relinquished,  and  that  the  institution 
should  be  restored  to  the  fulfilment  of  its 
philanthropic  founder's  intentions.  By  the 
Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf 
Children)  Act,  1893,  it    is  enacted   that :— "  It 


shall  be  the  duty  of  every  school  authority 
to  enable  the  blind  and  deaf  children 
resident  in  their  district,  for  whose  element- 
ary educatioa  efficient  and  suitable  pro- 
vision is  not  otherwise  made,  to  obtain  such 
education  in  some  school  for  the  time  certified 
by  the  Education  Department  as  suitable  for 
providing  such  education,  and  for  that  purpose 
either  to  establish  or  acquire  and  to  maintain  a 
school  so  certified,  or  to  contribute  in  such  terms 
afid  to  such  extent  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Education  Department,  towards  the  establish- 
ment or  enlargement,  alteration  and  main- 
tenance of  a  school  so  certified,  or  towards  any 
of  these  purposes,  and  where  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient, to  make  arrangements,  subject  to  regu- 
lations of  the  Education  Department,  for  board- 
ing out  any  blind  or  deaf  child  in  a  home  con- 
veniently near  to  the  certified  school  where 
the  child  is  receiving  elementary  education." 
An  interview  took  place  between  the  School 
Board  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Blind  School,  but  it  was  found  impracticable  for 
the  two  authorities  to  work  together  for  the 
object  in  view,  and  the  hint  was  thrown  out 
that  it  was  desirable  in  the  interests  both  of 
efficiency  and  economy  that  a  school  should  be 
provided  for  that  part  of  East  Anglia  composed 
of  the  three  counties  already  mentioned.  Hence 
the  conference,  which  was  most  comprehensive, 
urban  and  rural  districts  being  alike  represented, 
while  Dr.  Eichholz  attended  to  enunciate  his 
views  upon  the  subject  under  consideration. 
His  announcement  of  the  ruling  of  the  Board 
of  Education  on  the  matter  was  extremely  dis- 
appointing, since  "  my  lords'  "  require  cottage 
homes  for  the  afflicted  children  under  notice. 
Such  a  system  would  not  only  be  expensive,  but  it 
is  one  that  would  be  likely  to  promote  anything 
but  the  efficiency  that  is  demanded.  Homes,  it 
is  suggested,  should  be  provided  to  accommo- 
date fifteen  children  in  each,  sixty  blind  children 
being,  it  is  computed,  the  average  number  that 
would  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  that  part  of  East  Anglia  under 
purview.  Fifteen  would  form  a  large  family,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  realise  how  really  good  and 
effectual  home  influences  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  such  a  number.  The  delegates  at 
Monday's  conference  fully  realised  this,  and 
although  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  education  should  be  given  to  the 
poor  children  who  are  so  pitiably 
afflicted,  they  manifestly  favoured  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  home  to  accommodate  both  blind 
and  deaf,  and  declined  to  accept  Dr.  Eichholz's 
theory  that  the  cottage  homes  would  be 
equally  economical.  The  resolution  passed 
was  indeed  to  the  effect  t^at  it  was  desir- 
able that  provision  should  be  made  otherwise 
than  in  cottage  homes,  and  the  member 
for  North-west  Norfolk,  Mr.  George  White, 
promised  to  interview  Sir  John  Gorst  on  the 
matter  and  to"  ask  a  question  elsewhere  "  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  present  auto- 
cratic ruling  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the 
point  under  discussion  is  to  be  considered  irre- 
vocable. From  Mr.  White,  and  also  from  the 
Committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  conference,  we  shall  hear  something  more 
shortly.  The  matter  cannot  be  allowed  to  drop, 
as  there  are  at  least  thirty  blind 
children  in  this  city  affected.  These  have 
hitherto  been  having  excellent  and  efficient 
training  in  the  Magdalen-street  establishment, 

while  no  home  of  instruction  nearer  than 
Doncaster  is  to  be  fouud  for  deaf  mutes.  The 
two  classes  might  well  be  housed  together  here 
as  they  are  in  some  other    parts  of  the  country. 
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PROPOSED  BLIND  SCHOOL  FOR  EAST  ANGLIA. 


CONFERENCE   IN    NORWICH. 


At   tho  Guildhall,  Norwich,  on  Monday,  a  conference 
of  delegates  from  the  educational  authorities  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,    ajid   Cambridge    was    held    to    consider    the 
question    of    establishing     a     centre    school     for     the 
instruction  of  blind  children  from  the  counties  named. 
Mr.  George  White,  M.P.,  was  voted)  to   the  chair,  and 
i  the  delegates  who  attended  included  the  following:  — 
I  S.    Oldtaan,    Thetford   Guardians    and    School    Board; 
I  A.    G.    Cupt-man,  Mifcfordl  and   Launditch    Guaadians; 
j   John     Goalder,     Aiylsham    Guardians;     F.    R.     Smith, 
jWangford     Guardians;      H.    H.    Aldis,    East    Dereham 
!  School  Board;   H.  J.  Gidney,  Aylsham  Guardians;    the 
;;-     B-    Stone,    E.    E     fclyth,    M&s    E.    E.    Page, 
1  C  J.  Horuor,  G.  F.  Odhams,  G.  H.  Roberts,  the  Rev! 
F.  C.  Davies,  the  Rev.   L.   G.  Pollard,  Canon  Duckett, 
M.     Wade,      J.     riayford,     and     Sydney     Cozens- 
Hardy     (Clerk),      Norwich     School     Board;      William 
Busby,     Yoxford     School     Board;      the     Rev.     E.     J. 
Alvis.    Freebrilge   Lynn    Guardians;    Arthur   Pain,   and' 
J.  H.  Hume,  Ipswich  School  Boa«rd;    T.  Coz ens-Hardy, 
St.  Faiths  Guardians;  Miss  Theresa  M.  Brown,  Norwich 
Bund  School;  the  Rev.  I.  Easton,  Henstead  Guardians; 
the    Rev.     E.    Powles,    Newmarket    Guardians;     Miss 
Anna   C.   Buxton,    Erpiugham    Guardians;    H.    Carter 
Norwich  Blind   School;    the  Rev.   T.   E.   Platten,   Wal- 
singham   Guardians;    E.    W.    Worlledge,    Robert    Bale, 
T.  W.  Wroughton,  Yarmouth  School  Board;    J.  Tillard 
and  G.  R.  R.  Routh,  H.M.I.,  Norwich ;    Miss  Agnes  R 
Hinds    Howell,    Norwich;     W.  S.    Dexter    and" J.   W. 
\\  oolstencraf t,    Lynn    School    Attendance    Committee; 
W.  Allan,  D.D.,  Bungay  School  Board;    the  Rev.  A.  S. 
Morse,    Henstead    Guardians;    Spencer  Dixon,    Walton 
U.D.   School   Board';    Walton   Turner,    Ipswich   School 
Board;    J.   S.   Leman,   Loddon   and  Clavering  Union; 
Dr.    A.    Eichholz,    London,    Board   of    Education;    the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Gurney  Whitchurch,  St.  Faith's  Guardians; 
t'.ie  Rev.   M.    S.   Jackson,    Norwich   Blind   School;    A. 
Woodward',  Cromer  School  Board;   the  Rev.  D.  Dickson, 
Lowestoft  School  Board,  &c. 

Object  of  thh  Meeting. 
The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  yaid  that 
the   conference    had   assembled   for  praotical    business, 
but  it  would,  perhaps,  be  well  that  he  should  introduce 
the   business   with    a   few   observations,    not    so    much 
for  the  information  of  those  present  as  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  public  outside,  whose  interest  they  desired 
to  secure  in  promoting  the  movement  they  were  taking 
part  in.    It  was  pretty  generally  known  that  the  Blind 
and)  Deaf  Act  of  1893  laid1  it  down  that  local  authorities 
were  required'  to  provide   efficient   education  for  these 
afflicted    members  of    the    community    who    were    not 
capable  of  receiving  instruction  to  the  best  advantage  in 
the  ordinary  elementary  schools.     They  all,  he  was  quite 
sure,  commanded  not  only  the  assent  but  the  deep  sym- 
pathy of  all  those  who  were  interested  in  the  education 
of   the  least-favoured  portion   of  the   community,    and 
although  a  great  deal  had  been  done  by  guefa  generosity 
and  by  private  benefactions  and  subscription  for  these 
afflicted    members   of    the   community,    it    was   felt   in 
regard  to  them  as  in  matters  of  elementary  education 
generally   in    18/0,    that   the   work    was    too   great    to 
be     devolved     entirely     upon    private    enterprise    and 
generosity,   and,    therefore,    the   Blind    and    Deaf   Act 
was    passed.     Probably    one   great   reason   why    it   was 
passed    was   because    under    the    then    existing   circum- 
stances it  was  difficult  for  any  department  to  see  that 
the  education  given  was  as  efficient  as  it  was  felt  that 
it  ought   to  be.     In  Norwich,   after  the  passing  of  the 
Act,    they   met    its    provisions   as   well   as    they    could 
by    the   kind    co-operation    of  the    authorities    of    the 
Blind   School,   so  far   as   the  blind  children   wore   con- 
cerned, and  the  deaf  were  sent  to  the  nearest  school, 
which  was  situate   at   Doncaster.     The   Norwich  Blind 
School    was    not    founded   or    really    intended   for    the 
instruction  of  juveniles ;   and  in  some  respects,  perhaps, 
it   was    not    so   thoroughly    adapted1    for    them,    or    so 
efficient   in   its  work,    at   least  to  satisfy   the   require- 
ments of   the    Education   Department.    Therefore,   the 
Blind   School    were   called   upon   either    to  forego   the 
instruction    they    were   giving    to    the   children,    or    to 
make    some    reny  extensive    alterations    both    in    the 
buildings  and  in  the  equipment  of  the  school  in  order 
to    carry  out    fully   the    demands    of    the    Act.      The 
authorities  of   the  school  met  in   conference  with  the 
School  Board,   who  were  desirous  of  doing  everything 
they  reasonably  could  do;    but  they  did  not  feel  called 
upon  to   incur  a  great  expense  in  connection  with  an 
institution   which  was  not   originally   intended  for   the 
objects    which    the    Act    had    in   view.    Therefore    the 


School   Board   were   thrown    back   upon    their    original 
resources,   and  knowing,   as  they  had  reason  to  know, 
that     not    only     in     Norwich,     bub     throughout     East 
Anglia,  thero  was  a  lamentable  want  of  accommodation 
for  blind  and  deaf  children,  they  thought  ib  would  be 
well  to  have  a  conference  of   those  connected  with  the 
various    districts    of    East   Anglia    in    order    that    they 
might,  take    into     their    calm    consideration    whether 
some    efficient    school   for  the  blind,    or  for    the   blind 
and    deaf,    as    they   might    think    proper,     might   not 
be  established  in  East  Anglia,  and  thus  meet  the  wants 
that    they   all     felt    actually    existed  in    their    midst. 
(Hear,  bear.)     Having    expressed    the    thanks    of    the 
Norwich   School   Board   for  the    manner   in    which    the 
invitation  to  attend  that  conference  had  been  answer- 
ed, Mr.  White  went  on  to  say  that  they  had1  expected 
to  cover  practically  all  the  large  towns,   and  they  had 
representatives    present  from   Norwich,    Ipswich,    Yar- 
mouth, Lowestoft,  and  King's  Lynn.     They  bad  expected 
that    Cambridge   would   also    have    fallen    in    and   sent 
delegates,   but  at  the   last  moment  they   bad  declined 
to  do  so.     In  addition  to  those  urban  centres  they  bad 
a  large   extent  of  rural  district,  which  should   not  be 
overlooked  in  a  conference  like  that,  because  whatever 
might    be    the    difficulties    of   the     larger    centres    of 
population    the   rural   districts    were    in    much    greater 
difficulties,   and,  therefore,   the  larger  towns  should  be 
prepared  to  give  them   substantial  help — not  monetary- 
help,    because    the   districts   concerned   would   have    to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  their  own  children.     He  had1  had 
from   bis    own    constituents    more    than   one    touching 
appeal  on  behalf  of   children  in  the  country,   some   of  j 
whom  were  growing  up  amid  surroundings  that   could!  i 
bring  them  nothing  but  a  life  of   misery,  and  in  some  | 
instances,    perhaps,  of  sin   added  to  their  misery,   and  i 
one  had  hardly   known  what  to   advise.     (Hear,   bear.) 
The  Education  Department  bad  not  been  unaware  of  j 
the  existing  state  of  things  in  that  district.    Mr.  King— 
whom  they  had  hoped  to  see— had  referred  to  it  in  bis 
report  for  1899-1900,   and  there   was  also  allusion  to  it 
in  the  special  report  on  the  blind  and  the  deaf.    Mr.  | 
White    quoted    from   the   Blue-book,    and   went    on    to 
speak  of  the   necessity  for  tbe  alteration  of  the   con- 
dition   of    many    of    these    unfortunates.      They   were 
encouraged  to    do   so   the   more  because    the   methods 
of  dealing  with  them  had   so  very  much  improved  of 
late  years,   and  the  teaching  was  able    to  do  so  much 
for  them  that   it  would  seem  almost  a  crime  to  leave 
them    without   the   best   facilities   that  could  be  given 
them.     (Hear,  hear.)     Although  they  could  never  hope 
to    make    them    completely    able-bodied    members     of 
society,   and  able   to  take  their  places  along  with  the 
most  alert,  they  could  do  a  great  deal  to  remove  them 
from  the  condition  of  street  beggars.     Increasing  diffi- 
culty of  finding  accommodation  for  these  unfortunates 
had  impressed  itself   upon  the   Norwich  School  Board, 
and,    in    addition   to   that,    there   was    the    expense    of 
sending  them  long  distances  away.    Even  more  import- 
ant  than   that  was   the   separation   for   many   months 
in  the  year  of   these  children   from  the  whole  of  their 
families,    if    they   were    sent    to   school    at  a   distance. 
Under    all    the    circumstances   of    the    case,    they   had 
felt    that    Norwich,    being    the    largest  town    in    the 
district,  might  be  expected  to  take  the  lead,  and  they 
had,  therefore,  asked  the  delegates  present  to  assemble 
and  to  consider  what   could  be  done.     They  had  with 
them    from    the   Department   Dr.    Eichholz,    an   expert 
who  had  especially  under  his  cognisance  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  (hear,   hear),   and  he  would  remind  him   that 
this   was    not   a  very   wealthy   district  and   that    they 
could  not  be  expected  to  undertake  the  work  on   the 
same    lavish   scale    as    the    more    densely     populated 
districts,  but   if  the  Department  were  moderate  in  the 
demands  they  made  they  otight   to  be  able  to  provide 
a  school  which   would   give   a  most    efficient  education 
to  these  poor  unfortunates  and  satisfy  all  the  reasonable 
requirements   of  the   Department. 

THE    SCHOOL    BOARD'S    SUGGESTIONS. 

The  Norwich  School  Board  had  appointed  a  sub-com- 
mittee, who  had  drawn  up  certain  suggestions  as  to 
the  provision  of  blind  school  accommodation,  and  these 
were    as   follow  :  — 

1. — That  it  is  desirable  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  provide  accommodation  for  blind  children  in  the 
counties  of  Norfolk,    Suffolk,   and  Cambridge. 

2. — That  suitable    premises  be   purchased  or  erected 
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in  Norwich  to  accommodate  about  fifty  blind  children. 
(There  are  at  present  thirty  children  in  the  Norwich 
institution.) 

3. — That    the   school    be    placed    under    a   body    of 

managers     to  be    elected)    as    follows :  — Four    by    the 

Norwich  School  Board,  population,  census  1891,  100,964 ; 

two  by  the  Ipswich  School  Board,  50,577 ;    two  by  the 

1  Yarmouth  School  Board,  52,000;    one  by  the  Lowestoft 

i  School   Board,    23,143;    one   by    the  King's   Lynn    Cor- 

\  poration,    18,360. 

4. — That  the  cost  of  providing  ,  the  necessary  school 
and  maintaining  the  same  be  borne  by  the  local 
authorities  represented  on  the  management,  ratealil™. 
according  to  the  population  as  ascertained  from  the 
Registrar-General's  returns  or  the  census. 

5. — That  local  authorities  represented  on  the  manage- 
ment, sending  children  to  the  school,  contribute  such 
a  sum  per  child,  for  day  scholars  or  boarders,  as  may 
be  determined  "by  the  managers  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  regard  being  had  to  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  the  school,  and  not  to  capital 
expenditure. 

6. — That,  in  the  case  of  local  authorities  not  repre- 
sented on  the  management,  sending  children  to  the 
school,  they  be  required  to  contribute  such  a  sum  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  managers  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  regard  being  had  to  capital 
expenditure  and  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  school. 

7. — That  the  Norwich  School  Board  be  requested, 
pending  the  provision  of  other  accommodation,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  about  thirty  blind  children 
at  the  Horn's-lane  School,  the  local  authorities  paying 
to  the  Norwich  School  Board'  a  sum  at  the  rate  of 
£3  per  head  per  annum,  for  the  cost  of  instruction 
(including  the  use  of  building  and  of  guides),  the 
Norwich  School  Board  receiving  the  whole  of  the  grant 
in  respect   of  such   children. 

8. — That  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Magdalen- 
street,  Norwich,  be  requested,  pending  the  provision  of 
other  accommodation,  to  provide  for  the  board  and 
lodging  of  children  now  in  the  institution,  and  any 
other  children  who  may  be  sent  there,  at  the  rate  of 
£18  per  annum  up  to  Midsummer  next,  and  after  that 
time  for  such  a  sum  as  shall  be  agreed  upon. 

9. — That  the  Norwich  School  Board  be  requested 
to  arrange  for  the  necessary  guides  for  the  blind 
children,  from  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  to  the 
Horn's-lane  School. 

10. — That  the  question  of  carrying  out  the  above 
scheme  be  referred  to  the  managers  to  be  elected  as 
above  mentioned. 

The  Eev.  D.  Dickson^  said  that  the  chairman  had 
referred  to  the  care  of  deaf  children,  but  the  recom- 
mendations had  reference  merely  to  the  blind.  Were 
they  to  consider  both  classes? 

The  Chairman  replied  that  the  committee  felt  that 
they  should  leave  open  the  question  of  the  deaf.  At 
present  the  Norwich  School  Board  had  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  providing  for  deaf  children.  They  were  willing, 
however,  to  receive  any  suggestion  with  regard  to  the 
deaf.  He  might  add  that  the  Board  of  Eduoation  had 
called  attention  to  the  need  that  existed  for  more 
provision  for  deaf  children  in   the  Eastern  Oounties. 

Thh  Board  of  Education's)  View. 

Dr.  Eichholz  then  addressed  the  meeting,  and  said 
that  the  Board  of  Education  had  long  felt  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  in  this  matter  in  the  Eastern 
Counties.  Mr.  King,  in  his  report,  had  drawn  attention 
to  such  necessity,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  know  that 
this  conference  had  been  summoned.  He  proposed  to 
give  the  conference  a  few  facts  which  might  be  useful 
to  the  delegates.  In  dealing  with  the  blind  they 
might  consider  that  one  child  in  eveiry  20,000  of  the 
population  would  be  of  school  age.  The  population  of 
that  part  of  Eaat  Anglia,  which  thay  were  considering, 
might  be  taken  at  1,000,000,  so  that  one  in  erery 
20,000  would  give  them  50  children,  or  they  might 
say  that  at  the  outside  60  would  have  to  be  provided 
for.  A  state  of  things  fairly  similar  to  their  own 
was  to  bo  found  in  the  Potteries.  Some  years  ago  the 
county  and  non-county  boroughs  of  North  Stafford- 
shire— Stoke-on-Trent,  Burslem,  Loughton,  &c. — formed 
a  North  Staffordshire  Joint  Board  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  As  the  result 
of  the  formation  of  this  committee  an  institution  was 
founded  in  Stoke-on-Trent  with  such  success  that  within 
a  few  years  of  its  formation  it  had1  come  to  the  front 
as  one  of  the  best  English  institutions  for  those  for 
whom  it  was  founded.  It  contained  28  blind  children 
and  112  deaf.  In  1899  the  Defective  and  Epileptis 
Children's  Eduoation  Act  was  passed,  and  this  measure 
laid  down  that  provision  for  defectives  and  epileptics 
in  institutions  founded  from  that  time  must  be  on  the 
cottage    home    principle,    that    was    to  say,    that    the 


children  must  be  boarded  in  co*tage  homes  wmen  wouta 
accommodate    not    more    than   15    in    each,    and    that 
not    more     than    four    homes    must    be     congregated 
together  in  one  colony   as  one  institution.    The  Board 
I  ot    Education    said   .that    the   provisions   of    this    Act 
|  must   be  applied  to  the  provision  that  was  to  be  made 
for  bhnd  and  deaf  children.    Speaking  as   to  cost,  he 
desired  to  say  that  they  reckoned  that  in  an  institution 
the   cos    per  child  came   to  about  £30  per   year.     In 
the   FuUwood   Cottage   Homes   at    Preston   for   orphan 
children  the   cost  was  about  £21.    That  was  including 
ordinary      elementary      education     only.       For     blind 
children   he    would  estimate  it  at   £30  at  the  outside 
*or  sixty  children  the  cost  would  be  about  £1,800      Of 
that  £300  would  come  to  them  in  grant,  leaving  £1  500 
which    would    be    allocated-Norwieh,    £600-     Ipswich' 
£300;    Yarmouth,   £300;    Lowestoft,   £150;    and  King's 
Lynn,  £150.     That  of  course  was  always  assuming  that 
contributory  school  committees  did  not  pay  their  proper 
share;   that  would  be  the  maximum.    The  difficulty  was 
to    get    the   small    School    Boards    and    committees    to 
take  up  the  question  of  these  blind  and  deaf  children 
Ihe  expense  of  even  one  child  to  a  small  Board  or 
authority  might   make  a  considerable  difference  to  the 
rates.      Statistically    the    deaf    were    about    twice    as 
numerous    as   the   blind.    The  blind,    as  he  had  said 
were  one   in  20,000;    the  deaf  would  be  one  in  10  OOo' 
That  would  give  them  100  children  in  East  Anglia  all 
deaf.     He  must  confess  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  know 
what  became  of  these   children  at  present.    The   only 
institution  of  the  kind  existing  locally  was  a  small  day 
school   at   Yarmouth.    There   was  no    other  provision 
in  the  whole  of  Bask  Anglia  for  deaf  children,  and  he 
thought    they    might    also    safely    say  for    the    blind 
The  100  deaf  children  under  the  Defective  and  Epileptic 
Act  could  not  be  housed  in  one  institution.    It  would 
be  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  two  foci  if  the  scheme 
were  for  the  whole  of  East  Anglia,  but  for  the  present 
he  suggested  that  one  colony  of  four  homes  should  be 
started,    with    accommodation    for    60    children.     The 
expense  of  educating  the  deaf  was  about  the  same  as 
educating    the    blind.      It    was   perhaps    rather    more 
expensive,  but  it  was  worth  more.    A  deaf  child  might 
be   so  educated    as  to  be   able   to   earn   its  own  living 
absolutely  and  entirely  without  any  external  assistance. 
One  of  the  great  London  furnishing  houses  had  a  number 
of  French  polishers  who  were  deaf;   in  fact,  the  deaf 
had    almost   made    that    department    their   own.      The 
London   School   Board    were    taking  advantage   of    the 
London   County   Council   technical  scheme   to   educate 
some    of    their    deaf    boys,    and    some    of    them 
earning  very  good  money. 
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An  Expbnshvb  Systbm. 
The  Rev.  F.  C.  Davies-  said  they  were  asked'  to  do 
what  they  felt  they  ought  to  do,  but  they  were  asked 
to  do  it  in  the  most  expensive  manner  possible.  If  they 
were  allowed  to  do  the  work  on  the  system  adopted  by 
the  Leeda  School  Board  they  would  probably  feel  far 
more  inclination  for  the  undertaking.  They"  were  not 
obliged  to  do  it,  although  they  might  feel  it  desirable 
and,  therefore,  he  thought  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
do  it  in  the  most  economical  way.  If,  however,  the 
Act  said  they  could  not  there  was  an  end  of  it. 

Dr.  Eichholz,  in  reply  to  the  Rev.  D.  Dickson,  said 
blind  and  deaf  might  be  grouped  together.  The  Leeds 
audi  other  institutions  were  built  before  the  Defective 
and  Epileptic  Act  came  into  force. 

Dr.  Bltth  asked'  if  they  were  to  understand  that 
the  princ'ple  to  be  adopted  must  be  the  cottage  home 
principle.  The  Defectives  Act  dad  not  affect  deaf  and 
blind  children.  If  aUch  a  principle  were  laid  down  it 
was  a  princ'ple  of  the  Department,  and  not  the  spirit 
of  the  Act,  He  hoped  they  would  be  told  whether 
if  'they  were  not  willing  to-  accept  the  cottage  home 
principle   they  could  adopt  anyi  other. 

Dr.  Eichholz  said  the  present  attitude  of  the  Board 
of  Education  did  not  nrake  it  likely  that  any  scheme 
(fhw  than  the  cottage  home  scheme  would  be  accepted. 
MCr.    J.    Goulder— Do   I  understand  that  the  Board 
ofi    Eduoation   will    not   sanction   any   other   than    the 
ooMage  home  system  P 
The   Chairman— That  is  wfoait  Dr.    Eichholz  says. 
Mr.  Goulder— Then,  why  have  we  come  her*  at  all? 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman,  in  reply  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Allaw,  said 

that  local  education  authorities  were  bound  to  provide 
efficient  educate  for  blind  children  somewhere 

Mr.  S  Oldman  and  others  having  expressed  their 
d.sapprobatxon  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Deport- 
meat,  * 

about  fS2  f*  tHat  ^  Wa*  ™fchiES  ^ooahl* 
about  it,  but  that  was  the  present  ruling  of  the  Board 
and  any  scheme  which  had  not  been  Laid  on  thosflt 
had  been  rejected  during  the  Last   few  v,,ars.     lt  ™ 
merely   a  rul  ng  of   the   present    Board. 


A  Delegate— Suppose  we  come  to  the  decision  Wiat 
w»  will  liave  a  school  for  the  blind  on  crar  own  princl- 
,..••.  a  Board'  be  withdrawn? 

Dr.  Eichhoi.2— It  will  not  be  certified,  and  there 
will  be  no  gTant  at  all. 

Mr.  Sydney  Cozens-Hardt— You  cannot  borrow  the 
money  To  build  it  with. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  ik  would  be  a  pi'iy  if 
the  oonfereiiioe  failed  to  agree  on  other  matters,  and 
suggested  passing  by  this  one,  important  as1  it  was. 
He  thought  the  Board,  of  Education  were  overstepping 
their  borders  by  such  a  ruing.,  and  undertook  to  see 
Sir  John  Gorst,  and  ask  a  quesi'on  elsewhere  with 
res-peel,   to   it.     (Hear,   hear.) 

Mr.  T.  M.  Wade  said  there  must  be  scimo  good  reason 
for  'this  ruling,  and  he  would'  like  to  know  wha't  it 
was. 

Some  further  discufsion  oo  a  conversaVonal  character 
ensued,  in  wluich  Mr.  Bcrgess,  Mr.  Httme  (clerk  to  the 
Ipswich   School   Board),    Dr.    Allan,    and   Mr.    E.    W. 
Woulledge   (Ipswich  School  Board)   took  part. 
Resolutions. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Davies  moved  the  fir.it  resolution 
in  the  following  amended  form :  — "  That  it  is  desirable 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  prov'de  laicoommodation 
for  blind  and  deaf  children  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Cambridge,  provided  that  the  cottage  home 
system  be  not  necessarily!  insisted  on." 

The  Rev.  L.  G.  Pollard  seconded,  and  it  was  car- 
ried, it  being  fully  explained  by  the  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  questions,  'that  no  delegate,  by  his  vote, 
bound  those  who  sent  him  to  support  any  scheme. 

The  Rev.  T.  B.  Platten  asked*  wboi  was  to  compel 
the  authorities  to  make  provi.nion  for  the  children. 

Mr.  Sydney  Cozens  H\rdy  said  the  Act  required  that 
suitable  school  accommodation  must  be  provided,  and 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  local  school  authority  to  provide 
it. 

Mr.  Hume  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  day 
school  and  boarding  the  children  out.  He  did  not  think  j 
the  Ipswich  School  Board  would]  enter  into  any  scheme 
for  the  establishment  of  cottage  homes,  but  they  would 
derelope  a  scheme  like  that  adopted  by  the  Yarmouth 
Board,  with  a  strong  committee  of  ladies  to  see  to  the 
boarding  out. 

Dr.  Bichholz  said  he  did  not  th'nk  the  scheme  would 
cost  much  less  than  the  cottage  home  sobeme. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Gidney  said  that  if  the  school  authorities 
did  not  see  that  blind,  children  were  eduoated  they 
would  be  declared  in  default. 

Mr.  Gouldbr — We  have  in  our  district  had  only  one 
blind  child  to  deal  with  in  nineteen  years. 

The  Chairman — You  would  not  lake  to  say  that  this 
was  the  only  one  who  has  been  in  the  district. 

Mr.   Gottlder — No,   I  would  not    sayi   that. 

TJhe  resolution,  as  amended,  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  second,  resolution  was,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev. 
F.  C.  Davies,  carried  in  the  .following  form :  — "  That 
suitable  provision  be  mad9  in  '6he  district  of  East 
Anglia  to  accommodate  about  fifty  blind  and  one  hun- 
dred deaf  children." 

Mr.  H.  H.  Aldiss  remarked  that  .there  was  a  beauti- 
ful school  at  Elmham  standing  empty,  and  it  was 
a  pity  that  it  should  be  doing  nothing. 

On  the  motion  of)  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Davees,  seconded 
by  the  Rev.  L.  G.  Pollard,  it  was  resolved',  that  a 
committee  be  appo'nted  to  work  out  details,  and  to 
report  to  a  future  conference  like  the  present,  the  com- 
mittee to  oonsist  of  nine  members — two  from  Norwich, 
one  each  4rom  Ipswich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  and 
King's  Lynn,  and  three  flrom  the  country  districts,  the 
three  latter  being  Mr.  A.  G.  Copeiman,  the  Rev.  F.  R. 
Smith,   and  the  Rev.   E.   Powles. 

The  suggestions  of  .the  sub-TCommittee  numbered  6, 
7,  and  8,  were  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Burgbss  inquired  whether  thi3  would  involve 
building  a  new  school  for  the  children  now  attending 
Horn's-lane. 

The  Chairman  said  it  would  not. 

In  reply  to  Mr..  Busby,  the  Chairman  said)  tha.i  the 
present  blind  teacher  at  the  Magdalen-street  School 
would  be  taken  over. 

The  conference  adjourned,  after  passing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman. 


®I)c  Jttbqien&ntt. 

SHEFFIELD,  TUESDAY,  MARCH  19,  1901. 

SH  EFFIELD     BLIND 
INSTITUTION. 


The  annua!  meeting  of  subscribers  to  and  supporters 

the    -!  ■  ;',   Id    Institution    for  the   Blind   was   held 

•day    at  the  Town   Hail,   the   Lord   Mayor  (Aid. 

John  Eaton)  presiding.     Others  present  were  Aid.  W. 

-K.  Carter  (hou*  secretary  of  the  institution),  Mr.  A.  K. 

(lion.    .t.M-  ueij.  Aid.  Franklin,  Mr.  Thos.  Cole, 

Mr.    Mark   Willis,    Mr.    TilOS.    Shrai-t  on:-,    Mr.   Joseph 

t'uttre!!,    M>\   Jas.    Wilson,    Mr.    Chas.    Nudder.    Miss 

rhomas,    Miss    BraUsfprd,   Mrs.   Holmes,  Miss  Carter, 

kCiss   V.m-..,,,    Miss  E.   Maud   Maxfield,  Mrs.  Nodder, 

Mir.  S.  Haddocks  (superintendent)  and  Mrs.  Maddocks 

matron),  Mr.  T.  H.  Williamson  (secretary),  Miss  Grant 

[visitor).  Mr.  A.  J.  Gray.  &c. 

arinuaj  report  of  the  Committee  of  Management, 
which  was  taken  as  read,  having  been  printed  and 
.'irculated  prior  to  the  meeting,  stated  that  the  work 
>f  the  institution  in  all  branches  during  the  past  year 
tas  been  satisfactory.  On  the  29th  September,  1900, 
[he  Overend  Cottages  in  Selbourne  road,  Crosspooi, 
.•ere  opened  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Wm.  It.  Carter,  and 
he  committee  have  elected  the  following  to  the 
euancies    of    five    of    the    tenements,    viz.: — J.    C. 

ietcher,    Thos.    Howe,    Chas.    Jackson,    Sarah    Ann 

artley,  and  W.  Johnson— all  of  whom  were  formerly 
mployed  at  the  West  street  workshops.  One  cottage 
s  still  unoccupied.  A  small  weekly  allowance  is  mad» 
,o  each  tenant,  and  the  committee  pay  all  rates,  taxes 
and  charges  for  gas  and  water  in  respect  of  the 
cottages  out  of  the  funds  of  the  institution.  The 
entire  cost  of  buildings,  laying  out  the  grounds,  and 
fencing,  has  been  £1683.  9s.  2d.,  and  the  cost  of 
hind  —  say  half  of  £464.  14s.  7d.— £232. 
7s.  3d.,  making  a  total  of  £1915.  16s.  51 
An  unfortunate  outbreak  of  diphtheria  occurred  at 
the  school  after  the  summer  vacation,  and  the  com- 
mittee found  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  visit  of 
parents  and  friends  to  the  pupils.  The  institution  is 
indebted  to  Dr.  Godfrev  Carter,  ami  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  city  (Dr.  Robertson),  for 
their  assiduous  efforts  to  stamp  out  the  infection. 
These  has  been  a.  decline  in  the  sales  of  goods  at  the 
workshops  of  £69,  compared  with  the  previous  years 
sales,  and  the  manufactory  shows  a  loss  of  £28.  5s. 
2d. ;  but  the  retail  shop  shows  a  profit  of  £43.  4s.  7d., 
though  £64.  9s.  8d.  less  was  realised.by  sales  than 
in  1899.  The  wages  paid  to  blind  employes  amounted 
to  £667.  6s.  7d.,  to  which  was  added  in  bonuses  £88. 
3s.  9d.  A  legacy  of  £500  has  been  received  from  the 
executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Rylands,  deceased. 
In  consequence  of  his  leaving  Sheffield,  Mr.  Jo.n 
Sutton,  who  had  done  good  service  on  the  committee, 
fielt  it  necessary  to  resign  his  position. 

The  superintendent's  report  for  1900  showed  that 
the  l-oys'  side  of  the  house  had  been  full  to  the  limit 
of  the  accommodation  throughout  the  year,  and  thai 
on  December  31st  there  was  room  for  four  girlsoniy. 
The  Education  Act  of  1870,  for  Blind  and  Deaf  Chil- 
dren, is  becoming  better  known,  and  a.s  a  eonse- 
quenoe  there  is  a  steady  influx  of  very  young  chil- 
dren. Invariably  there  is  a  very  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  health  of  the  children,  but  what  per- 
haps is  more  interesting  still  is  the  improvement  ui 
the  eyesight  of  those  children  who  are  not  totally 
blind..  There  are  five  girls  and  fifteen  boys  whoso 
eye-sight  h.s  li-eu  fairly  good.  This  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  liberal  diet,  abundance  of  outdoor  exercise,  and 
to  the  rest  afforded  to  the  eyes,  as  we  discourage,  the 
use  of  the  eyes  in  their  school-work,  even  -among 
those  children  who  are  only  semi-blind.  Their  con- 
tinued residence  is  allowed  in  the  hope 
that  the  improvement  may  become  permanent. 
All  the  staff,  resident  and  non-resident,  remains  the 
same,  and  good  steadv  work  continues  to  be  done. 
On  July  7th,  H.M.  'inspectors,  Mr.  H.  J.  Boyd- 
Carpenter  and  Dr.  G.  F.  Smith,  paid  their  annual 
visit  in  order  to  inspect  the  class  work,  technical 
work,  music,  and  the  institution  buildings.  In  their 
report  to  the  Board  of  Education,  they  say-*-" The 
school  is  in  excellent  order  and  well  managed.  The 
children  are  bright  and,  in  most  cases,  intelligent, 
and  are  skilfully  taught."  The  certificate,  which  is 
[annual,  and  again  renewed,  provides  for  the  main- 
tenance, education,  and  clothing  of  70  blind  children 
(of  both  sexes.  The  total  grant  received  was  £287, 
as  compared  with  £277.  16s.  3d.  of  last  year.  Mr. 
W.  M.  Moorsom,  from  the  Local  Government  Board, 
Whitehall,  visited  without  notice  on  October  26th; 
and  at  various  times  there  have  been  deputation? 
from  the  school  authorities  sending  children  hero. 
The  income  of  the  institution  during  1900  exceeded 
the  expenditure  by  £147.  9s.  lid.,  and  the  balance  at 
the  bank  is  £502.  6s.  6d.  The  Sheffield  Town  Tin  I, 
account  shows  that  £714.  8s.  3d.  was  paid  to  the 
treasurer  for  the  year  1900.  The  amount  actually 
received  in  1900  was  £822.  17s.  8d.,  as  shown  in  the 
school  account.  This  latter  amount  includes  £108. 
9s.  5d.,  which  belongs  to  the  year  1899. 


M'S       '>rant;     the  IHcmo    Mission 


visitor,  .stated  that  this   branch  of  lb' 


work   of   the 


institution  is  under  the  direction  of  a  omrait.tee  con 
sisting  of  Miss  Howarth  (president),  Mr  .  I* odder,  tho 
Misses  Corsnn,  Mrs.  Winder,  Miss  !  .  E.  Max. 
Miss  E.  Maud  Masfield,  hon.  sr-eretaW.  To  the 
liomes  of  ihe  biiud  during  1900,  1193  vieYs  'were  pa:'!, 
exclusive  of  visits  to  the  workhouses.  Deaths  during 
the  year  among  the  blind  known  to  the  institution 
were' ei gin..  The  Mission  has  received  increased  aid 
from  the  "  Blind  Benevolent  Sick  Society,"  whose 
funds  and  visits  are  never  failing  when  needed  in 
cases  of  sickness  among  workers  at;  the  factory  or 
members  of  the  Sunday  school.  Help  has  been  given 
;ilso  by  various  ministers  and  evangelists  at  thd 
Sunday  afternoon  services.  A  large  quantity  (over 
600  articles)  of  clothing,  bedding,  and  other  useful 
things  have  been  distributed,  for  which  the  committee. 
sincerely  thank  the  donors.  The  library  of  embossed 
books,  from  which  272  loans  have  been  made,  has  re- 
ceived a  welcome  addition  of  1+  volumes,  the  gift  at 
Miss  Waterhouse.  If  the  public  would  only  bear  id 
mind  more  frequently  the  need  of  work  for  the  blind, 
much  more  might  be  done  towards  helping  them  to 
respectable  independence:  but  with  woik  insufficient 
there  is  still  the  grievous  fact  to  face  that  well-trained 
men  and  women  are  leading  vagrant  lives. 

The  LORD  MAYOR,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  accounts,  said  that  the  report  taken  as 
whole  was,  very  s-Hsfactory.  It  showed  that  the  in 
stitution  was  doing  a  grand  work,  relieving  sufferin 
and  pain,  and  enabling  the  blind  to  earn  their  livin 
by  the  trades  it  taught  them,  or  at  all  events  to  con 
tribute  largely  to  their  own  support.  The  finances  o 
the  school,  too,  appeared  to  be  in  a  fairly  .satisfao 
tow  condition,  but  that  arose  largely  from  the  fact, 
ihat  legacies  had  been  left  by  charitable  fiiends. 
Legacies,  while  exceedingly  acceptable  as  strengthen 
ing  the  hands  of  those  responsible  for  the  mainten 
ance  of  the  institution,  were  not  exactly  the  kind  of 
income  they  ought  or  liked  to  rely  on,  and  it  was  It) 
be  hoped  that  the  number  and  amount  of  annual  sub- 
scriptions would  be  duly  kept  up.  However,  the  in- 
stitution was  now  about  £150  stronger  finai- 
than  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  1900. 

Alderman  CARTER,  in  seconding,  said  that  dun:  g 
1900  the  Committee   of   Management  had   been   able 
to  launch  a  new  branch  of  work,   in  connection  with 
the  help  given  to  the  aged  blind,   by  the  erection  of 
cottage  dwellings.     No  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had 
visited  these  dwellings  would  fail  to  see  hew  exeend- 
ingly   comfortable   the   committee   had    been    able  0*3 
make  the  eld  blind  people  who  occupied  them.     Tin, 
:im:ates  were  such  as  could  no  longer  carry  on  (hi; 
occupations  m  the  workshops  of  the  institution,   vr.<\ 
they   would   certainly   be   able  to    end   their   days    m 
happiness  and  comfort.     This  was  a  cause,  the 
mittee    felt,    for    considerable    gratification.     One    r.'fi 
the   cottages    was   at   present   vacant,    and    .he    com- 
mittee   were    prepared   to    receive    applications    fron 
aged  blind  people  resident  in  Sheffield.     The  acrniiiM' 
of   the   institution,    continued   Aid.   Carter,    were    ioi 
the  moment  satisfactory,  although  there  was  a 
falling   off   in  the    amount   of.  the   ordinary   sub  ,     p 
tkms,  which  only  amounted  to  £200  a  year  altogeth; :  ; 
yet  by  means  of  legacies  the  institution  had  increased 
its  capital  account.     During  1900  the  committee   ha* 
received   a   handsome   legacy   of   £500   from   the   late 
Mr-   William  Rylands,   and  they  had   had   an  intinia- 
tion  that  during  the  present  year  they  would  receiVi 
other  legacies.     Since  the  accounts  were  closed  tb 
had  received  £100  from  the  executor  of  a  lady   who 
desired   to    remain   anonymous     The   school    atecovuit 
was  perfectly  satisfactory.     The   accounts  of  the   re« 
tat!    shop    and    workshop   in   West   street    seemed   to 
show  a  considerable  decrease  in   the  balance  can  :<! 
forward,  but  this  was  more  apparent  than  real,  as  a 
luge    amount,   had    been    spent    for  the   cottages    at 
Crosspool,  and   could  be  considered  as  a  transfer  tc 
capital    account,    forming   part  of   the    assets    of    Hit 
institution.     The   income    from   the   late   Mr.    Daiiiel 
Holy's   bequest   had   been   reduced    somewhat   by    an 
alteration   in    the   investments   of   the   fund.     During 
the  year  the  institution  had,  to  the  committee's  £reaf 
regret,   lost  a  ataunch  friend  by  the  death  of  Mis. 
Gray;    and  Miss  Wright  had  resigned. 

The  motion  adopting  the  report  and  accounts  was 
then  carried. 

Aid.  FRANKLIN  moved  the  re-election  of  the 
president,  vice-presidents,  committee,  treasurer,  and 
secretary,  and  of  Miss  E.  Maud  Maxfteld  and  Mr.  R. 
Jackson  as  representatives  of  the  School  Board  •  <i 
rho  School  Management  Committee.  In  his  remarks 
Aid-  Franklin  regretted  ihat  the  sale  of  goods  from 
the  retail  shop  in  West  street,  had  yielded  so  little 
profit.,  and  urged  every  one  who  had  sympathy  with 
the  blind— and  who  had  not?— to  purchase  their 
brushes,  basket  work,  mats,  rugs,  etc.,  at  that  shop, 
and  so  contribute  something  to  help  the  inst.it.uti on 
indirectly  even  if  they  were  not  dire-ct  subscribers 
or  donors  if*  it.. 
The  motiou  was  seconded  and  carried. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  A  R  ELLIN.  Seconded  bt 
Mr-  MARK  V»  ILL-IS,  the  members  of  the  Ladies' 
Ling  Committee  were  reelected,  with  the  addition 
of  Miss  Carter  in  pkaee  of  Mrs.  Gray,  de--ea*ed. 

Thanks  were  accorded  to  the  honorary  asedical 
officers  (Dr.  Dyson,  Mr.  S.  RnMl,  and  Mr.  A  J 
Gray,  to  the  members  of  the  committees,  and  to  .  h* 
lady  eolloetors.  on  ihe  motion  of  Mr.  CRAY,  secol 
by  Mr.  -IAS.  WILSON;  ami  a  vote  of  thanks  to  thr 
.  Mayor  fo    presiding  concluded  the  pfi 


DUBLIN, 
THE    IEISH    TIMES,    TUESDAY, 


MARCH    19t    1901. 

"  PEKING  AFTER  TRE  SIEGE." 

« — — 

TO  THE  EDITOU  OF  THU  IRISH  TIMES. 

Sib, — I  enclose  you  copy  of  a  most,  interest- 
ing letter  I  have  had  from  Miss  Cordoa-C'-imirur, 
Bister  of  tho  celebrated  African  traveller,  lion 
hunter,  aiad  who  is  herself  a  weil-knewn  tra- 
veller uud  writer.  She  is  secretary  for  Mr. 
Murray's  Mission  to  the  Blund  in  China. 

Mr.  Murray  went  ouc  to  China  i»  1871  as 
colporteur  for  the  Sc«tch  Bible  Society.  He 
was  not  long  there  till  he  discavered  the  ter- 
rible state  ©I  the  blind,  for.  whom  the  Okiaesa 
made  no  provision  whatever  for  their  education, 
and  consequently  as  they  grew  up  they  had  to 
take  to  begging  as  a  Livelihood. 

lie  describes  them  in  his  very  iattrestisg 
book  as  a  "  loug  string  of  mendicants.'  The 
roost  intelligent  ef  the  blind  leading  and  feeling 
his  way  with  a  long  pole,  the  rest  of  the  string 
hwlding  one  on  to  the  other,  being  a  striking 
example  of  the  *'  blind  leading  the  blind,'' 

A  grsat  obstacle  to  educating  them  was  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  learning  to  read  the  Chinese 
characters.  In  ordinary  cases  it  took  from  six 
to  eight  years  tor  a  man  with  sight  to  learn  to 
read,  there  being  over  4,000  characters  to 
master. 

After  years  of  study  and  much  prayer  for 
God's  guidance,  Mr.  Murray  decided  to  adopt 
the  Brade  3yste«  and  to  reduce  the  ChL»ese 
lauguage  to  406  sounds.  By  means  of  his  new 
system  he  has  been  able  to  leach  a  smart  blind 
hoy  to  read  in  six  weeKs.  Of  course,  it  took 
tho  majority  of  his  pupils  a  great  dcaL  longer. 

After  the  blind  were  taught  he  sent  them  out 

to  read  the  Bible  in  the  different  tumples,  where 

the  worsiiippers  were  very  much   asujnished    to 

!  hear  a  blind  man  reading.     It  never    had    been 

(  known  betore  ! 

By  degrees  he  developed  his  system,  and 
taught  the  blind  to  emboss  their  own  type  and 
print  various  books.  Mr.  Murray  has  also 
adopted  his  system  to  those  who  can  see,  by 
which  illiterate  peopie  can  learn  to  read  ia  throe 
months  instead  of  the  average  six  years  which 
the  complicated  character  or  the  Ghiuese  system 
requires. 

He  then  started  a  school,  first  for  boys,  and 
after  he  was  married  his  wife  started  one  for 
girls.  Now,  everything  has  been  destroyed, 
and  after  Mr.  Murray  has  reached  more  than 
middle  age,  he  is  practically  obliged  to  start  his 
work  anew. 

It  is  with  this  object  that  Miss  Gordon-Gum - 
ing  is  cellecting  money  to  provide  him  with 
personal  necessaries  and  furniture,  and,  also,  to 
enable  him  to  re-start  his  schools. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  take  charge  of  any  do- 
nations that  friends  interested  in  the  blind  may 
choose  to  give,  or  they  ean  be  sent  direct  to 
Miss  Gordon-Cuming  as  at  foot. — Yours,  &c., 

Geoegs  Walkeb. 

Fern  Bank,  Knock,  Belfast, 
8th  March,  1301. 

COFV.J 

Collage  liouisi,  Grieff,  Scotland, 

.February  20lb,  1901. 

Dear  Mr.  Walker, — It  is  always  pleasant  to  hear 
of  old.  friends,  and  to  me  especially  so,  when  I  tiud  tfaey 
still  remember  the  existence  ot"  Murray  and  his  noble 
woriu 

Thank  Heaven  he  and  his  wife  and  six  (or  seven; 
children  have  survived  the  horrors  of  last  summer. 
They  escaped  in  tnreo  separate  lots,  with  just  the  light 
summer  clothes  tbey  wore  in  June. 

Everything  belonging  to  them,  as  well  as  t»  their 
mission — clathes,  luniiture,  household  napery,  library — 
their  own  whole  worliiiy  goods,  and  the  whole  stock  of 
books  embossed  for  blind,  tmd  printed  for  sighted 
persons,  our  good  Printing  Presses,  Typewriteis, 
American  Organs,  excellent  Schools-,  Mission  blouses,  in 
and  West  Cities,  the  Sanatorium  at  IMiaiho,  all 
are  totally  obliterated—  not  a  trace  of  anything  left, 
and  all  the  poor  blind  men,  women,  and  children 
•cred.  Ii>  has  been  a  crushing  grief  to  the  Murrays. 
ami  ail  awful  strain  physically,  as  weii  ;,s  ni.-nuUly. 
Nevertheless,  though  ho  is  novr  only  eamped  in  a  (jo- 
setteu  Chinese  iijttse  (bit  faJttil?  are  in  lodgings  at 
Chefoo,  a  terrible  expense)— fee  is  ahead/  planning  to 
teach  new  blind  men,  antl  how  to  set  to  work  to  begin 
afresh  embossing  the  entire  Scriptures. 

What  patient  perseverance  to  lace  beginning  entirely 
afresh  at  tii 

1  liave  bees  making  a  great  etlort  to  raise  a  special 
fund  lor  the  private  benifit  of  the  famiiy,  &b4  aiso  of 
course- far  restarting  the  Mission  in  ail  'it,-  branches  as 
soon  as  way  be  possible.  Tbeiefora  I  am  now  con- 
stantly fOi  ig  about  helping  at  many  of  the  sre.it  mis- 
■ionary  exhibitions  it,  naarvj  cities,  and  Holding  meel 
vrhtreTer  i  hud  opportunity. 


^ 


1  think,  |»< 
exhibi 

your  neiah- 

in  this  dark  U»ur 

truly  yours, 


i  M  e»  to  Dublin  in  May  for   thu  children  wbo  were  nbt  totally 

,hSd*»*,  May  20*20.       to  in  the  eyesight  o.lhoso  chiwr,  ^   ^    boy3 

1  li'e,  D°^thv  blind:  in  &Z,'u  Men Tairlv  <:oo,l  This  was  no 
X7w  sorely  i^»»?^»W*'  fc  eye8Igbt  had  ^^"/hundanoe  of  out-door 
_Wj**i»dWi*».  I  '"f*"1'    ,c">    tfoubi  dto  the  eyes,  ai 

Inventor  .ffi  j  **&  «£   ISSm-SS  'cW»    who    were    ■  J^-J. 

to   ^°VAJ  the  vXe  o goods  sold  at  the  manu- 
S^hStSrSSl  »f  WcL.  and  at  the  retail 

gifts  *  j^^-fflrfts  Krffia 

,ng  the  blind  **ad- ttot  mat    g  ^ 

K  AfflJywai  but  ugj*.  jg^dj 

i»  lfto-acies— a  source  ol   income  which    t  was  not  at 
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VISIT  OF  THK  EARL  AJfD  OOONTTC3S  OP   SHAPTKSBCKT. 

The  Earl   and   Countess   of  Shaftesbury  visited 
this   institution   yesterday,   where   over  100  blind  ^K^tioM  weVe^mmishla 

persons  are  employed,  and  were  conducted  through     tunes. 


the  different  showrooms  and  workrooms  by  Mr.  A 
D     Lemon,    J.  P.,    honorary    secretary     and    the 
manager,  Mr.  J.    H.    Hewitt.     The  distinguished 
1  visitors  seemed  to  be  much  interested  m  the  good 
work  that  is  being  done  for   this   industrious  class 
of  the  commnnity.     In  passing  through    the   bed- 
dine    and    upholstering   departments    they    were 
greatly  struck   with   the   handsome   wicker  chairs 
made  and  upholstered  entirely  by    the  blind,    and 
bv  the  marvellous  work  that  was   being   produced 
by  them.     From  tr«T3  they  proceeded  to  the  brush 
department,  where  they  saw  the  blind  engaged  in 
an  army  contract  for  40,000  brushes,    after   which 
thev  inspected  the  work   being   earned   on  in  the 
I  large  basket-rooms,  in  which  about  fafty  blind  per- 
sons are   engaged   in    making  fancy    and   wicker- 
work  baskets,  chairs,  bamboo  furniture,  &c     They 
!  aWo   visited    the   firewood    department,    where    a 
1  number  of   blind    men  and  women  are  engaged  m 
!  bundling  firewood.     Having  expressed  themselves 
j  greatly  pleased  with  the  work  that  was  being  done 
for  tbci  blind,  they  left  an  order  for  some  goods  to 
be  sent  to  the  Castle.  


beS 


CT 


■pan 


LONDON  OFFICE: 
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iiE  CARE  OF  THE  BLIND. 


tmes  J  ho  annual  miu^i'v"-"7  — .  -.  ,  ,  .i_0 
a,  £w  fiends  did  not  come  forward  to  take  the 
nlaces  of  the  old  ones  who  passed  away.  He  was 
Sadto  see  however,  that  the  institution  was  about 
£150  better  off  than  it  was  at  the  beginning   of  the 

"'Tid    Carter  seconded.     During  the  year  they  had 

launched  oat  into  a  new  branch  of  work  by  opening 

the  Overend  Cottages,   where  old  bhild  people    «ho 

could   no   longer  carry  on   their   occupations   at  the 

wSkshops.  would  be  able  to  end  their  day,  m  bappi- 

.'^and  comfort.     (Hear,  hear  )     AI  though  there  was  , 

ht   falling   off    m   annual    subscriptions-which 

Liounted    to   lees    than    £200    a    year-the    capital 

acoountwas  being  gradually  increased  by  legacies. 

Thev    ^   ^   intimation,   that  during  the  current 

year  thev  would  receive  several     egac>e,    including 

of  £100  from  an  anonymous  donor     The  school 

account  was  ...   a  better  end  of  the 

JS*™  at  the  be,  F^TVJfsK 

;„  the  balance  carried  forward  on  the  West i  Street 
account,   but.  this   was   more  apparent  than  rea.    £ 
theCro^pool  cottages  continued  to  form  part  of  the 
!a2es  of  the  institution.     The  income  arising  from 
the   late   Mr.    Daniel    Holy's   bequest  had   been   re- 
duced owing  to  alteration*  in  investment^    He  spoke 
regretfully  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  William  Gray,  an  old 
friend  of  the  institution 
The  resolution  was  carried. 
\Jd     Franklin    proposed    the    ve-e.lecUon    of    the 
nr^ident  and  ether  honorary  officers,  and  the  election 
of  U  ?2  Maud  Maxneld  and  Mr.   P,  Jackson,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  School   Board,  as  members  of       e 
gSoo    Mnna-ment   Committee.     He  spoke  highly 
of    he  work  performed  bv  the  institution.     Although 
tfiere  baleen  a  .mail  profit  from  the  shop     he  gr* 
SS    of    the    sales    hud    been    less    during    the   past 
^r Van  thev  were  during  the  year  before,  and  he 
boUeved  that  Was  a  state  of  things  which  had  been 

That  was  a  thing  which  the 


*~ """-""~  „  '  ffninc  on  for  some  time. 

WNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SHEFFIELD  *$g,  of  Sheffield   could   remedy  easily,   and  winch 
..,„mT,o„mrA\T  j-h a,r /-.ntrht  to  remedy.     >- 


INSTITUTION. 


^  ou^hf to  remedy  S.ghtod  people'  had  so  many 
advlntsfw  in  the  race  for  life  that  they  could  easily 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  governors,  subscribers  '  ^  ;  ^  STmpathy  and  FartiM^heJp^n  bu^n0 
and  friends  of  this  institution  was  hold  in  the  Lord  what  fcl ,,v  J^£$™%^  M  ^  ""**  *' 
Mavor's  Parlour  at  the  Townfiall,  yesterday.  The  from  the  *£j^£,£gA,  and  the  resolution  was 
Lord   Mayor  (Aid    Eaton)   presided     over     a     large       M^J-  "  " 

rinp.   -.vlnoli   included   Aid.  Carter  (chairman   of   ad^lp  motion   of  Mv.    A.   *vB      ^tS^wm 
:,      :•  „„,.i,„„    .^1    AW    Vranklin.  Messrs.: Lij'u     WTOm:    the  ladies'   visiting  committee  w> 


the  committee  and  hon.  fee).  Aid.  Franklin.  Messrs. 

:  Ellin  (treasurer),  Thomas  Cole,  M.  Willi".  1. 
Shearstoue.  .T.  Puttrell,  James  Wilson,  C.  Nodder.  A. 

■,v.  Mrs.  Holmes.  .Mr..  Nodder,  Misses  Thomas, 
Brailsford.  Carter,  Mawson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  8.  Mad- 
docks  (supenntendent  and  matron),  Mr.  T.  H.    \\  U- 

Miss  Grant  (visitor) 


M?n« "WfeTtbe  kdies'  vkiting  committee  was 
"  .  V^i  ™th  the  exr-eotion  that  the  place  left 
vtotft  tthdeSh  oj  f,  Grav  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of^l^  Carter,  ^    ^    y 

It  was  agreed,   on     lie   prop«  ^ 

rrayi  ^"Iven  tc ,  the TrTemors.  the  honoran^ 
S^&KTtfi  rimmW,  and  the  W»  col- 


them  to  read.tne  raised  type,  cab  ib  was  soon  evident 
that  want  of    suitable   employment   kept   many  of 
these    poor   people   out   of   tuurh   with    their   fellow 
creatures,  and  obliged  them  to  lead  solitary  lives.   It 
was  not,  however,  until  1863  that  it  stein ed  possible 
to  help  them — in  October  of  that  year  a  room  was 
hired,   and  a.  few  of  the  woineu  gathered  together 
to  be  taught  knitting  and  chair  caning;    JVoiii    thia 
small   beginning   the  present  institution,   6oa,   Park 
Street,   has  developed.      Here  is  a  large  workroom 
in  which  the  blind  women  assemble  daily,  and  it  :s 
also  the  headquarters  of  the  home  toach.ng  branch, 
the  first  started  and  really  the  most  important  part 
of  the  work,  as  it  is  the  aim  of  the  eoocty  to  send 
their  teachers  to  every  blind  person  in  Bristol   and  j 
the  neighbourhood,  over  200  being  visatecj  at  i>»<-seut. 
James  Cox,  one  of  the  men  so  employed,  has  lately  ! 
died.    He  was  an  earnest  worker,  and  the  coinniittta 
are    glad    to    testify    to    their    appreciation    of    his 
worth.      The   appointment  of  his  successor  has  ie- 
'qu.red  much  consideration,  but  it  is  hoped  that  one 
has  been  found  who  Will  be  equally  capable.     Biind 
people  are   not   as   a  rule   fond    of  strangers,    but 
when   they  find   that  the  teacher's  vi&iis  are   likely 
to  be  a  real  help  and  comfort  to  them,  they  open 
both  door  and  heart  to  him  and  welcome  him  with 
pleasure.        These   men   report   particulars   of   their 
work  to  the  ladies  of  the  committee,  and  bring  Lclorc 
them  the  necessities  of  each  case,  So  that  help  may 
be  given  if  desirable.    They  read  and  pray  with  those 
j  they    visit,    and    instruct    in    the   raised    type   whtn 
possible.       One  of  the  youngest  of  their  pupils  is  a 
poor  boy,  blind,  paralysed,  and  with  curvature  of  the 
spine.      He   has   his   lessons   lying   on   his   face,  his 
-hands  stretched  through  two  apertures  in  his  couch; 
he    is    proving    an    apt    scholar,    and    is    very    in- 
telligent.    He  and  others  who  can  read  are  supplied 
with    books   from    the    large    circulating    library    in 
j  Moon  and  Braille  characters,  and  ladies  who  kin.il? 
copy  books  in  the  latter  type  are  heartily  thanked 
for  doing  so,  new  books  being  eagerly  looked  for  by 
the   many    readers.        The    clay   workers    are   of    all 
ages,    seine   of   them    being    those    who   formed    the 
or.ginal  class,  but  all  are  eager  for  work  and  vety 
jthankful   for   the    employment,   and  for  the   weeicly 
'wages  they  rece.vi.     A  lee  of  £3  3s.  has  to  be  |a:d 
for   each   girl   coming   from    a    distance — and    many 
touching  incidents  are  known  of  friends  and  relatives 
making   sacrifices  lo   pay  this   money — hut     Bristol 
girls  are   admitted  free   of  charge.     The  committee 
are  glad  to  remark  the  kindly  icelirg  which  exists 
among  these  women.    They  are.  always  ready  to  help 
each   other   over  difficulties,    or   to   make   the   work 
easy  to  beginners;  their  kindness  is  especially  notice- 
able to  one  poor  woman  who   is  stone  deaf  as  well 
a<s    blind,    and    with    whom    they    communicate    by 
writing  on  her  forehead  with  the  linger,  she  in  ra- 
iturn       manifesting       great.       affection      for      them 
and    appreciation    of    their    kindness.      The    com- 
mittee    provide     the     materials     for    the    knitters, 
and      the      made-up      work       is       then      sold      in 
Bristol     and     other     towns.     Owing    to    necessary 
alterations  to  the  premises,    it.  was  feared  that  this 
year  the  business  would  suffer,  but  the  committee 
feel  truly  thankt'ul  that  the  two  saleswomen  who  &o 
from  place  to  place  with  their  baskets  of  work 
had  an  unusually  busy  time,  and  that  orders  have 
coma    in   rapidly,    keeping    the    knitters    busily   em- 
ployed.   The  ladies  in  the  various  to\;>K  visited  have 
most  kindly  and  earnestly  recommended  the  work, 
especially  at  Eastbourne,  where,   in  addition  to  re- 
ceiving   uhe    saleswoman,    a   drawing-room   sale   was 
organised,  the  result  being  that  £130  worth  of  work 
was  sold.    Thanks  must  be  given  to  the  ladies  who 
are  so  kind  as  to  read  to  the  blind,  who  pass  many- 
pleasant  hours  listening   to   some  interesting   book. 
The  committee  also  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Godby  Gibbs 
for  his  services  as  hon.  ophthalmic  surgeon,  and  are 
very  grateful  to  the  committee  of  Gardner's  Trust 


T^HE    BR3TOL    TIMES 


liamson   (assistant  secretary), 

The  renort  of  U  suttee  s stated,  that  the  work    > ,.,„•*  .^       vofcp  of  thanks  to  fee 

of  the  inst.tufcion  in  all  branches  during  the  pa*t  year 
had  been  satisfactory.  The  opening  of  the  Overend  ton 
Cottages  at  Ciosspool  was  referred  to.  Five  of  them 
were  now  occupied  by  people  who  were  formerly  em- 
ployed at  the  Wset  Street  workshops,  and  one  was 
»till  untenanted.  The  entire  cost  of  the  buddings 
*nd  land  was  £1.915  16s.  Sd.  An  unfortunate  out- 
break of  diphtheria  occurred  at  the  school  after  tne 
iummer  vacation,  and  the  committee  found  it  neces- 
sary to  restrict  the  visits  of  parents  and  friends  to 
the   pupils.     The    institution   was   indebted   to      JJr  Qf.  < 

Godfrev  Carter,  and  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health      TMTAKCH       ^      19Ui 

fr.r  hh«  citv   ])r    Robertson,  for  their  assiduous  ettorts      nxx***  ■ H  v1sr(-. 

£  sSn^p  out  the  infection.     There  had  been  . i  decline |  ASSOCIATION  FOR  HOWJS.  iJ^OHIHG 
in  the  sales  of  goods  at  the  workshops  of  £69.  com- 1  QF  THE   BLIND. 

pared  with  the  previous  year's  sales,   and  the  manu-  1VWTTU;      MEETING. 

whior !  wm  added  in' bonuses  £S3  3s.  0d.   A  legacy  of    Park  street,   the  High   Sheriff    (Mi.   E.    B.   Jamesj 


wilion  waf  auucu  iu  n....i.-~  — —  —  -  —  t>  . 
£500  had  been  received  from  the  executors  of  the  late 
Mr  Wm  Rylands  In  consequeuce  of  his  leaving 
Sheffield  Mr  Jno.  Sutton,  who  had  done  good  ser- 
mon the  committee.  Ht  it  necessary  to  resign  his 

The  superintendent's  report  showed  that  on  'De- 
cember 31st  there  were  res, dent  at  the  institution 
35  hovs  and  31  girls  The  boys'  side  had  been  full 
to  the  limit  of  the  accommodation  throughout  the 
vear  and  at  the  year  end  there  was  room  for  four 
girls 'only      An  interesting  fact  was  the  improvement 


P  Mr  j'  F.  Perry  (hon.  secretary)  read  the  42nd 
anStai  xepVrt,  wlLh  contained  the  toUowing ■  :- 
Forty-four  years  having  ^rL^<^w£ta5 
bion  of  this  institution,  a  slight  sketch  of  ito  gtery 
may  be  desirable.  In  the  year  18o7,  a.  tew  irienas 
became  interested  in  some  blind  peop  ^ ^o  «Maed 
to  need  care  and  attention,  and  a  blind  m^l°^/ 
was  emp.oyed  to  visit  them  and  any  o^*  h\ ^rfn* 
find,  and  inquire  into  ^i'ff^J^S 
that  bv  some  means  their  affliction  might  be  auc 
vSed*  Srbe^an   Lie  work,  by  .teachmg   some   of 


VCU       gl»ir.i.Ul       l^V/      iur      V/VUiinivio^      \ji       v/nium-i    •?       iiuuu 

for  their  grant  of  £75— £25  above  what  they  have 
usually  granted — the  additional  mpney  being  ' 
acceptable  in  view  of  the  expenses  caused  by  the 
alterations.  Members  of  the  committee  will  be  very 
grateful  for  subscriptions  and  dons  lions,  also  for 
notes  for  Convalescent  Homes,  to  enable  the  blind 
to  enjoy  the  change  of  air  and  food  which  is  often 
so  beneficial.  Legacies  received  during  the  year:  — 
Mr.  Bullock  (the  late),  £100;  Colonel  Peiry  (the 
late),  £45. 

The  financial  statements  were  also  submitted. 

The  High  Sheripi1  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  observing  that  it  was  a  very  good  one.  He 
thought  that  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever 
presided  at  a  meeting  where  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  were  ladies.  He  congratulated  them 
on  their  accounts.  '  He  spoke  of  the  admirable  work 
that  the  association  was  doing  among  the  blind,  by 
whom  it  must  be  much  appreciated. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted. 

The  association's  three  blind  teachers  then  gave 
an  account  of  its  work  in  the  city  and  suburbs.  The 
first.  Mr.  Coiman.  spoke  of  the  mission  part  of  the 
work,  observing  that  very  often  those  whom  they 
visited  were  left  very  much  alone,  rarely  having  any 
vir.itor.  Mr.  Merryman  alluded  to  the  books  for  the 
blind  published  by  the  institution.  Mr.  Jefferye 
said  he  had  been  impressed  by  the  amount  of  in- 
telligence of  the  blind,  whicn  he  thought  was  due 
largely  to  the  work  of  the  institution.  They  thought. 
as  regarded  the  books,  thai  it  was  their  first  duty 
to  bring  before  the  blind  the  Word  of  God. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Hughes  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Dr.  Godby  Gibbs,  honorary  ophthalmic  surgeon 
to  the  institution,  and  it  w  1  to. 


Dr.  GODBY  GiBBS  acknowledged 
i hanks,  and  alluded  to  the  benefits  conferred  on  he 
blind  bv  the  industrial  branch.  He  thought  the 
alteration  of  their  premises  would  increase  the  busi- 
ness that  thev  did  in  disposing  of  the  work  done  by 
the  blind.  He  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Hi<?h  Sheriff  for  presiding. 

The  HIGH  SHERIFF  responded,  and  expressed  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  committee  and  officers. 

THE     GLASGOW     HERAJLD, 


c 


MARCH    23,    1901 


SCHOOLS   FOR   THE   BLIND   AT   PEKIN. 
College  House,   Crieff. 
Sir,     When,  last  August,  we  reoeived  the  dis- 
tressing  tidings  of   the  total    destruction   of   the 
above  schools7  involving  the  loss  of  everything 
belonging  to  the  mission,  as  also  of  all  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Murray  and 
his    family    (who    escaped    with    only    the    thin 
summer  clothing  they  were  wearing  "at  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  in  June),  you  were  good  enough 
to  insert  my  letter  asking  the  public,  and  espe- 
cially the  Murrays'  own  fellow-citizens  in  Glas- 
gow,   to   send   mo   contributions   either   for   the 
personal  use  of  the  family  or  towards  the  heavy  • 
cost  of  replacing  pur  schools  and  mission-houses  j 
arid    their    furniture.     The    latter    includes    our' 
printing    presses,     typewriters,     musical    instru- 
ments, and  all  tho  necessary  materials  and  im- 
plements   {or    our    printing-house,    accumulated 
one   by   om  last  20   years,   all  of   which1 

have  now  to  be  replaced  simultaneously,  as  the 
Murrays  have  quite  decided  on  recommencing 
work  at  once.  Some  who  read  my  appeal  last 
autumn  refused  to  help,  on  the  ground  that 
within  a  very  few  weeks  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment would  certainly  refund  all  our  losses.  I 
shall  therefore  bo  grateful  if  you  will  kindly 
enable  mo  to  inform  your  readers  that  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Ernest  Satow. 
in  which  he  names  next  spring  as  the  very  • 
earliest  date  at  which  we  can  possibly  hope  to  | 
receive  any  compensation  (and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  even  this  is  highly  problematic).  So  we 
fully  realise  that  we  must  put  our  own  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  and  one©  again  do  our  utmost  to 
collect  the  needful  coin.  Contributions  will  be 
gratefully  received  by  the  official  treasurer, 
Mr  James  Drummond,  C.A.,  58  Bath  Street, 
Glasgow:    or  by  yours,   &c>, 

(Miss)  Constance  F.  Gordon  CrMuixc;. 

THE^  MORN1JNG   JPOST, 
""""mARCTT"  23,     190L 

1      Munificent    GiftIFo"  THT^BuND^ndet tn 
1  JTof  Dr.  Scale,  who  died  recently,  the  Ports™^ ^ 

Baker  street  Railway,  the  matetial,  of  a  portion  o    the 

ha  in"  b"n  erected  about  1812.     Origta.il*  estab^hed    » 

9  at  the  D0g  and  Duck  in  St.  George's-field*,  t^at  site 

las    required    in  1812  for  the  building  oi  new   Bethlem 

|  ™^Uhen ».  Blmdjchoo,  was  remove^  f  , 

sent    position  at  tot.  v>eui0e »  w      m   ,.  ,.      ,   i;,„  corner 


ia  iu»  b\.wv'" - 

n.   more  extensive  caiuce  iu  »>~   ------ 

^™Tbed«fen«-w»  Mr.  Joim *oVB«LV.JT.b.A* 
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A    HANDSOSfE    LEGACY. 

£2Q,000     FOR     ANNUITIES. 

The  late  Dr.  8cale,  formerly  for  many  years  a 
medical  practitioner  iu  Portsmouth,  tai.i  by  hie 
will  be ..ueated  to  the  Corporation  ot  Portsmouth 
the  sum  of  £20,000  with  wmeh  to  prov.de  annu- 
ities for  the  blmd. 

The  only  couciitione  are  that  the  applicant 
shall  be  over  thirty  years  of  age,  and  that  their 
cases  shall  be  necessitous.  The  amount  ot  the 
annuity  is  n ,.ed  at  £30.  As  the  income  troni  the 
Wacy  Will  be  at  least.  £600  "a  year,  it  lollows  that 
twenty  blind  people  win  benefit  by    the  Doctor  s 

Dr.  Scale  suffered  from  blindness  for  many 
year 


MONDAY,  MARCH  2Z>  1901. 


There  are  few  charities  among  the   many  tba 
exist  that  have  a  higher    claim    on    tho    whole 
world    than    those    devoted    to  the  care  of  tho 
blind.     The  less  of  sight  is  not  peculiar  to  any 
one  nation  or  people.   Old  or  young,  man,  woman 
or  chiid,  may  each  come  under  the  dreadful  cal- 
amity of  los3  of  eyesigh  t.  It  is  theroostoverwhelrn- 
ing  of  ills  that  Octal  mankind,    and   if  it   is   so 
iu  the  case  of  these  who  have  loving  care  around 
them,  and  every  want,  so   far    as    may  be,  sup- 
plied,      how      do      the  poor    fare    to    whom 
their   helplessness  means   an   additional  burden 
on  workers  who  have  not  enough  for  themselves? 
The  above  reflections  arc  caused  by  noticing  that 
the    splendid    Institution    for     Blind    Women 
!  is    Leeson    Park    is  about  to  make    its  annual 
appeal,   and  it   is   interesting   for   a  moment  to 
look  back  to  the  founding  of  this  Homo  for   our 
afflicted    sisters.       On  the  9th  March,    1815,   a 
small     committee     of     gentlemen— well-known. 
Dublin   men — entered   into  possession   of  a  nno 
mansion  in  Peter  street,  which   they   had  fitted 
up    for    the    reception    of    twelve    poor     blind 
women  who  were  sadly  in  need  ef  such  a  shelter. 
Tha    house    thus    chosen    had     been    formerly 
the      residence      of      the     Molyneux       family, 
and      in      this      way       their      name      became 
associated  with  the  new  asylum,   although  wo 
believe  they  were  in  no  way  connected  with   K3 
support.     The  old  theatre  that  stood  nest  door, 
called  Astley^s— a  farneus  place  of  amusement  in 
its  day — was  obtained  at  the  same  time,  aud  was 
titted  up  as  a  chapel  for  the   institution.     (It  ia 
now  known    as  the  Albert  Chapel,  or  Old  Moly- 
neux. )     How    the   Pdind    Asylum  grew  and  its 
numbers  of  inmates  increased  is  too  well  known 
to    Dublin    people   to    need   further   reference. 
With    the    tide    of  population  moving  further 
from  the  city,  came  the  necessity  of  placing  tho 
institution  in    a    better    position    for  receiving 
support  from  the  well-to-do  classes.  The  wisdom 
of  this  decision  has  been  amply  verified   by    the- 
success  that  has  attended  tho   work   during  tho 
past  forty  years  that  it  has  been  in  Leeson  Park. 
The    handsome    church    and    fine  asylum  form 
striking  objects  in  one  of    the   most  fashionable 
of  our  suburbs,  and    there   are   nearly   50  blind 
women  and  girls  happily  housed  and  supported. 
So  far  us  is  possible  the  lives  of  all   the   inmates 
are     rendered      as     happy    as     possible.     Tho 
old  aro  cared  and  tended,  the  young  are  taught, 
and  many  useful  crafts    avid    arts    are    learned 
within  tho  walls.     Several  are   enabled  to   earn 
their  own  living  by  instruction  received,  and   if 
anyone  wishes  for  a  lesson   in    contentment    lett 
them   pay  a  visit  to  and  have  a  talk  with  "  tha 
girls"  in  the  National  Institution  aud   Moiyaeux 
Asylum  for  the  Blind  in  Leeson   Park,  who  will 
one  and  all  declare  their  pleasure  in  "seeing"  4 
visitor. 


T^ 


THE  SCOTSMEN 


EDINBURGH,  Tuesday,  March  26,  1901. 

Royal  Blind  AstI-cm  avd  ricHooi.-The  d ™<*™ 
of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School 
met  yesterday  afternom-the  Rev.  11k>™^ J*1^ 
the  caairman,  preaiding.  Tho  Ho™e  Ctommitcee 
reported  that     the    kinderapiel  at     Leith  yielded  a 

surplus  of  £20,  £,  which  was  TOnsler^™JL   ,Mr 
laototy.     .On  a  suggestion  by  the  headmaster   (Mr 
Ulingworth),  it  was  agreed  to  set    apart    fcia     ™ 
sending  advanced  musical  students    to  concerts,  *c., 
and  that  something  should  be  given  to  the  ohildren- 
Ou  a  Latter  from  the  manager  of  the  Glasgow* 'Later- 
nttional  Exhibition,  it  was  resolved  to  grange    or 
the  children  giving  a  concert  thTt\VJ°Jn     exoen^s 
able  date  could  be  arranged,  and,  that  all    «Pe°** 
tvfre  oaid        Arrangements     were     aiso  made  for  a 
Tchool  exhibit        Ag  remit     was     mode  to  consider 
as  to  applying  for  the  patronage  of  the  King,  that 
of  her  late  Majesty  the  Queen  having  been  enjoyed! 
by  ^institution:    The  Chairman  announced  that 
there  had  been  received  that    morning     ^timi-on  , 
tnat  the  late  Miss  Hannah     ^        v  ^w^ 
Cres.ent,  Cheltenham,   had  left  a  duty-tree   .egacy  , 
of  £5000  to  the  institution.     (Applause.) 


~ 


BELFAST, 


►ME    NORTHERN    WHIG, 
TUESDA%__MAB^a    26.    *«*» 

|     WORKSHOPS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

j  ANNTJAIi  MEETING-. 

•*•  annual  meetaT*  «"  *?^Swri 
Employment  of  Industrious  Bud  washol 
J*  yesterday  at  the  Worktops    2 ;Rog 
Avenue      The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  iUgnr 

Uon,  and  tho  ^*.!^    W     H. 
r.o--n    TTArcv     Revs,    William   ParK,    >v     xj 
DaJl   JiJbrto  and  Canon  Irvine  ;M«s«. 

nual  report,  which «■*«£:  sonR  ifl  at 

employment  for  over  100  ™  P  lt  is  th.ere- 

f^  ^23S2?^£riSS-i  that  the 
fore   with   flings  o  pother  year 

Committee  ^J-gft^fii  in  the  institu- 
te progress,  and  *ha*we  {  u  employed.  It 
tion  have  all  been  k;P;,t"\1J10Ufrf1  muohha, 

mvbtec  are  anxious  uo  procure^u   ^^ 


tbe      sympathy      oE      tne      u _  v 


£66  4?  9d.       The  following  tame  snows  tno 
number  of  blind,  deaf,   and  dumb  employed 
during  the  year  •and  their  avocations : —Thirty- 
throe  men  and  eleven  women  at  basket-making, 
six  men  at  banVboo  furniture,  twelve-  men  and 
twelve  women  at  brushmaktng,  ten  men  ami 
four  women   at  mattress-making,  one  man  at 
matmakirag.  libree  womeu  at  chair-caning,  six 
men  and  five  women  at  -firewood,  six  men.  a!; 
willow-peeling,  one  man  at  feather  purifying, 
one  man  at  hair  teasing  and  cleaning,  and  one 
man  at  travelling;  maiding  a  'total  of  112,  m 
whom  ninety-eight  arc  Protestants  and  four, 
teen  Soman  Catholic*.  The  Committee  deeply 
rro-ret  to  Have  to  record  the  loss  by  death  of 
two  of  its  members— the  late  Mr.  W.  K.  Pat- 
terson    who  acted  as  co.  secretary  with  Mr. 
Lemon  since  she  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Lwns 
M  Ewart,  and-  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Donald.  Mr. 
Patterson   from   the  time  he  was   appointed 
hon.  secretary  threw  himself  heartily  into  the 
work,  and  was!  always  ready  to  assist  in  anj 
undertaking  that  would  tend  to  mcreaee  the 
welfare  of  the  blind.     Dr.  Donald  became  con- 
nected with  the  institution  in  1886,  and  tor 
many  years  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
the  Committee.     The  Committee   are  at  pre- 
sent    engaged     in      erecting     premises     at 
a     cost     of     about     £1,500,     towards    which 
Mr.     Forster     Green     has     generously     con- 
tributed  the    very    handeome    sum  of  £500. 
This  addition  to  tho  building  will  enable  the 
Committee  to  provide  the  blind  with  suitable 
!  dininc  and    recreation    rooms,  tbe    need  for 
i  wihickThas  been  so  often  ref erred  to.     Legacies 
and  Donations— The  Committee  thankfully  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  a  legacy  of  £100  from 
the  executors  of  the  late  Countess  of  Shaftes- 
bury, a  generous  donation  of  £500  from  Mr. 
Forstex  Green,  as  mentioned  above,  and  £50 
from  •'  S.  E.,'  per  Mr.  W.  H.  Dnnlop,  the  two 
latter  being  contributed  towards  the  erection 
of  dining  and  recreation  rooms  for  the  blind. 
The  Committee  have  once  more  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  Ladies'  Committee  for  under- 
taking the  collection  of  the  annual  subscrip- 
tions,   and  especially    Mrs.    Aickin    for    the 
trouble  she  takes  in  procuring  the  neceesairy 
means  to  provide   the  annual  treats,  summer 
excursion,   and  the  Christmas  dinner,  which 
are.  greatly  appreciated   by   the  blind.     The 
Committee  conclude  this  report  by  gratefully 
acknowledging  Cod's   blessings  in    the    past, 
and  pray  that   He   may  so   prosper  the  work 
they  i-avr   m  hands  that  the  time  may  soon 
come  when  the  doors  of  the  institution  may 
be  ope-i  to  every  blind  person  seeking  its  help, 
and  when  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  turn  any 
away  for  want  o'  work." 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  proceeding,  read  an  ab- 
stract of  ae(  ouwts  and  the  following  report  of 
the  Home  Teaching  Society  :  — "  The  Ladies' 
Committee  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  the 
Countess  of  Shaftesbury  has  graciously  con- 
sented to  become  President.  The  death  of  Mr. 
Leech,  their  teacher,  and  other  circumstances 
have  somewhat  retarded  the  work  during  the 
past  year,  but  tbe  Committee  hope  that  very 
shortly  arrangementH  will   he  made   whereby 


been    comp 

ca~.es, 

1V  a     the      sj 


asking 


£"   share"  in    furthering 
Irthe    institution  .  by    Phasing 


ohjed.    of    *f*X  workshop,  by  asking 


objects 

whale-  fc 

men  au  an  a ge  wn  .  w.ho  have 

ta-aght  and ^men advanc ed        y^ 
recent. y  lost  tneir  fc*s     '  ,  -waiting 

depending  on  *™^£gg  Jccommodat 
{0v  admission.    There  M  «g^         bllt  there 

tion  for  -hera^1l^t,tm^d  for  their  m«m- 

mvsb  be  •^^dS£X-i*WL    The 

factuxes  be.ore   tli^y  c.  ^.^  ^ 

Committee  ^i,h  it  to  be  nige  fhe  ^ 

the  public  m  bMgjea       P  ^^ 

station   ««^r~  IL  same  as  charged 
sacrifice,  as  the  pricos  *  }  The  ■ 

hl  0thf  JfSSTpS  tSSySl  during  the 
amount  pi  wages  pa  _     Iq  ad. 

year  reached  *     J^  disbursed  in  sup- 
ditiontotnis,  ±2M  8» -W  ^  ^_ 

plementmg  the sw0«      marntain  tbemeelvcs, 
able  to  earn  sufficK^  to  ma  ^  ^q 

and  m  P^Vt^J*l^ort     To  meet  tbi^  the 
had  become  t^ld*owo*fi  Bnbl!eri?.  ■ 

Committee.    hav«    . i -ea  thm 

«f*  ^SSpurf ratable  allowances 
l.tr^Si^   annual  contribute,  by 


the  Society  will  be  in  a 


~K)sition  to  render  Km 


mo;-t  effieieni.  help  to  those  desirous  of  availing 

tbenmlves  of  its  assistance.     The.  good  work 

will  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  legacy  of  £200 

bequeathed  by   the  late  Countess  of  Shaft ee- 

biirv.   and   whieh    ha^  been   invested  for  the 

b-nent  of  the  Society.     Miss  L.  A.  Walking- 

i  km  ha->  charge  of  the  library,  in  which  she 

takes  a  warm  interest,  and  for  which  she  has 

collected  over  £20  during  the  year,  more  than 

£19  of  which  ha*  been  paid  to  the  blind  for 

embossing  and  binding   books  in  the  Braille 

type.   ,Tue  Committee  hope  that  the  coming 

year  wtli  'be  a  year  of  increasing  success,  and 

^rjmmead  this  department  of  the  work  to  t8ie 

[consideration  and  liberality  of  the  public." 

Mn  Jjemon  further  mentioned  that  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  would  have  been  present  at  the 
meeting,  but,  having  to  go  to  London  on 
Saturday  night,  could  not  attend 

7  he  Chairman  mored  the  adoption  of  the 
report's  just  read  by  Mr.  Lemon,  and  which 
-seemed  in  many  respects — he  might  almost  say 
iic  every  respect — he  thought  satisfactory.  It 
was  a  pleasing  thing  indeed  to  think  that  they 
were  privileged  to  arrive  at  the  time  of  another 
annual  meeting  of  that  association,  and  that 
the  reppr t  was  able  to  give  them  a  record  of  con- 
tinued oucci-s<s.  There  were  indeed  many  very 
interesting  matters  in  the  repeat  to  which  ii 
ho  attempted  to  do  justice  to  them  he  would 
allude  at  some  length,  but,  as  he  was  to  be 
followed  amd  associated  with  in  connection 
with  that  report  by  a  very  rev.  gentleman 
whose  powers  as  a  speaker  and  ovator  were  vs  ell 
known.,  he  felt  the  lew  necessity  for  him  to 
r.ttempt  to  eniarge  upon  the  various  matters. 


Speaking  generally,  he  thought  that  the  lines 
of  that  report  were  pretty  much  the  sax 
those  which  had  been  laid  before  them  at  pre- 
vious annual  meetings.     The  number  of  the 
Workers,  the  employments  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  and  various  matters  of  that  sort  wct*. 
roughly  speaking,  pretty  much   the  tamo  ac 
they  had  hitherto  been.     Tho  usefulness  of  the 
work  to  the  public,  'ind  not  less  perhaps  «vsa 
more  to  the  workers  themselves  in  brightening 
their  lives  and  checking  feclir.gr?  of  despon- 
dency  to  which  they  might  be  subject  ii  lunj 
were  deprived  of  the  interest  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  usefulness  of  the  -worji  wbici2  they 
were  doing,  -wan  very  important.     ff«  thong'h'i 
alto  that  the  early  paragraphs  of  that  report  ! 
were  very  interesting,.     He  meant  those  which  ' 
■alluded  to  the  number  of  blind  persons  who  ' 
were  seeking  for  work.     The.  paragraphs  re- 
lating to  them  which  they  had  read  in  the  re- 
port, and  which  the  Committee  called  atten- 
j  tion    to   again   near  the  end   of   tho   report, 
seemed  to  6how  that  they  attached  great  im- 
l  portance  to  them  also.       (Hear,  hear.)       He 
1  trusted  that  with  the  excellent  accommodation 
1  there  was  now  in  the  workshops,  and  with  the 
quality — the  good  quality — of  the  work,  that, 
as  the  report  said,  the  doors  of  the  institution 
'  might  be  opened  to  every  blind  person  seeking  ■ 
its  help.     There  were  ether  very  interesting 
matters.     There  was  a  legacy  and  donations 
for   which    he   was  sure  the  Committee  anc 
association  felt  deeply  thankful.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  work  that  was  done  by  the  Committee  and 
by  the  ladies,  which  had  been  mentioned,  was 
most  useful,  and  deserved  their  gratitude,  and 
they  might,  he  was  sure,  be  deeply  thankful 
for  the  continual  success  which  attended  that 
institution.     (Appiau-e.) 

Rev.  Dean  D'Arcy,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  doing 
so  after  the  too  kind  and  flattering  manner  in 
which  Lord  O'Neill  alluded  to  him  in  his 
speech,  especially  as  he  had  only  recently  come 
into  connection  with  the  institution,  and 
therefore  had  but  «  short  knowledge  of  its 
working  and  but  little  experience,  so  he  felt 
that  anything  he  could  say  would  be  of  very 
little  value  as  compared  with  what  could  be 
eaid  by  the  honourable  Chairman  and  others 
who  had  been  long  connected  with  that  great 
charity.  In  'addition  to  a  charity,  he  thought 
that  institution  a  most  successful  business 
undertaking,  and  the  solution  of  a  great  eco- 
nomic problem.  He  could  not  help  noticing 
1  by  the  "report  that  the  need  of  the  institution 
was  that  the  business  of  it  should  be  pushed. 
They  did  not  come  to  the  public  as  asking  for 
their  help  in  the  way  of  charity  eo  much  as 
asking  for  help  in  furthering  the  great  busi- 
ness in  which  the  institution  was  engaged. 
(Applause.)  A  very  important  fact  he  thought 
was  that  dealers  and  shopkeepers  were  cus- 
tomers in  certain  departments  of  the  work, 
which  showed,  he  thought,  it  a  work  in  which 
there  vrzs  a  demand. 

The  reports  were  unanimously  adopted 
rtev.  W.  II.  Davis  moved—"  That  this  meet- 
ing cordially  thanks  the  ladies  who  collected 
the  subscriptions  and  lady  readers  who  devote 
so  much  time  to  this  duty,  and  also  commends 
this  institution  to  the  general  support  of  the 
charitable  public."  He  wished  to  mention 
also  that  he  thought  their  success  largely  de- 
pended upon  Mr.  Ewart,  whom  he  might  call 
the-  commander  to  a  large  extent  of  their  forces 
in  that  institution. 

Mr.  Alexander  Cuthbert  thought  if  it  were 

more  widely  known  that  firewood  could  be  had 

I  there  as  cheaply  as  from  any  shop  or  source 

.  there  would  be  a  lacge  increase  in  the  demand 

'  in  that  department. 

The  motion  was  passed. 
Ilov.  William  Park  moved  that  the  Com- 
.mitftec  for  the  ensuing  year  be  the  same  as 
those  for  last  year,  with  the  exception  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Donald,  and 
thi&t  Mr.  Thomas  Brown  be  trustee  in  place 
of  Mr.  P..  W.  Patterson,  deceased. 

Rev.  Canon  Irvine,  u\<  seconding,  said  in 
the  Tsork  of  the  institution  the  Committee 
vrere  very  ably  assisted  by  their  hon.  secre- 
tcriee.  Ho  was  sure  he  did  not  know  what 
they  v?ould  do  without  Mr.  Lemon,  and  al3o, 
as  Mr.  Davis  had  said,  he  did  not  know  what 
they  would  do  without  Mr.  Ewart,  wlwn  wa3 
.such  -an  excellent  ma.ua  p^r. 
The  resolution  was  passed. 
A  cordial  vote-  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Lord 
O'rleiil  by  acclamation,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Lemon,  *nd 

Tho  proceedings  terminated  with  the  bene- 
diction, pronounced,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Park. 
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the   Blind. — With 


the 


WEDNESDAY, 

Thildiien's   Effort  for 

very  laudable  desire  to  help  the  cause  of  the  blind 
children  of  Leicester,  an  industrial  exhibition  and 
sale  of  work,  which  had  been  got  together  by  the 
children  of  the  town,  was  opened  at  the  Corn  Exchange, 
yesterday  afternoon.  There  were  several  stalls,  in 
which  were  arranged  all  kinds  of  plain  and  fancy 
needlework,  flowers,  confectionery,  etc.,  of  which 
had  been  either  made  or  provided  by  the  children  in 
the  Leicester  schools.  The  proceeds  will  go  to  assist 
in  maintaining  one  of  the  Wycliffe  Homes  for  the 
blind  at  North  Evington.  For  four-  years  the  chil- 
rjren  of  the  elementary  schools  have  participated  in 
this  good  work,  and  the  effort  grows  more  preten- 
tion.,0 every  year.  The  Deputy-Mayor  (Aid.  T. 
Windley)  presided,  and  apologised  for  the  absence  of 
Aid.  Lennard.  Mrs.  Lennard,  however,  was  present, 
and  in  a  few  happily  chosen  sentences -declared  the 
sale  open.  There  were  the  usual  musical  entertain- 
ments, etc. 

N E WCASTLE__C . AILY  J^A^_RL_ 
WEDNESDAY,     MARCH     27,     1901. 

NORTHERN    COUNTIES    BLIND 
SOCIETY 

Tho  annua!  meeting  of  the  Northern  Counties 
Blind  Society  was  held  yesterday  in  the  Institute," 
Howard  Street,  Nomh  Shields,  the  eu&hop  of  New* 
castle  presiding. — Alderman  J.  F.  Spence,  ton.  sec- 
retary, read  Ins  report,  which  stated  that  the  year 
IP/30  ri  the  most  swcces-.ful  which  the  society 

had  ever  had,  ballh  financially  and  in  the  amount  of 
work   done.— Mr   E.    Cur,   the   lion,   treasurer,    pre- 
sented t(h  bowed  that  t  ie 
■   wu    commenced  with  a  balance  of  £4  Is  93.  due 
to  the  treasurer,  but  ended  witlh  a  credit  balance  of 
£3o  Us  lid.     Tne  contributions  inJuded  a  donation 
of  £100                                  >  cf  Northumberland,  £50 
from  Sir  Jan         '        y,  and  £10  from  Earl  Grey. — 
The  n  port  of  ^ir  H.  yon  Neiderhau&un,  superinten- 
dent  stated  that   during  the   year  14   new  casee  of 
blindness  had  been  added  to  the  society's  list,  viz., 
seven  men  and  seven   women;    and  there  iiad  been 
deaths  and  ten  removals.     The  number  of  oases 
on  the  list  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  427,  a  decrease 
of  5  on  the  previous  year,   making  the  holl  6tand  at 
1,170,  which  was  the  number  of  people  that  had  been 
!,  (1  by   the  society  since  its  inception  in  1873. — 
Tho   Lord  Bishop,    in   moving-   the   adoption  of  the 
•is,  said  there  was  every    reason  to   be  encour. 
a~od  in  the  work  that  hid  been  begun.     He  had  the 
at  the  annual  meeting  three  years 
atro.  and  he  must  c-ay  there  had  been  a  ♦considerable 
n.     The  balance  sheet  spoke  for  it- 
He  was  no;                 nwnlhearled  at  the  difficul- 
ties they   had  to  meet,  and  he  thought  it  wa,=  a  very 
?ood  thing  th.;»  they  hs  1  di  BBeuktee  of  that  eharaet   r. 
When  ithey  heard  of  the  demands  made  for  work,  and 
learned  that,  .more  plant  was  ne  ded,  it  showed  that 
iv   was  do  n        tod  work.    What  was  chiefly 
sd  i  was  the  donations  ;o  develop  the  plant,  ani  he 
d.d  not  doubt  thati  they   would  \<»  foj'thooming. — Mr 
T.  Brady,  of  Jarrow,  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
v/as  su^jported  by  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Cra-whall,  vicar  of 
Tynemouth,   and                   —On   the   motion  of  Alder- 
man                                                 E.  Carr,    the  Bishop 
Was  thanked  for  pr  sid 


LIVERPOOL. 

PRECEPT  OF  £170,000, 


THE  EXPENDITURE  DEFENDED. 


A  3pccial  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  School 
Board  was  held  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  office 
in  Sir  Thomas-street,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering a  recommendation  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee that  a  precept  be  served  upon  the  City 
Council  for  the  sum  of  £170,000,  being  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  the  deficiency  in  the  school 
fund  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1902. 
The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Major  Lester,  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  the  other  members  present  were  Miss  F. 
Molly,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Adams,  the  Rev.  G. 
Howell,  Dr.  Sparrow,  Br.  Clarke,  Messrs.  C. 
M'Ardle,  M.  Fitzpatrick,  J.  H.  Goodyear,  J. 
L.  Bailey,  W.  Evans,  R.  G.  Hough,  J.  C.  Stitr, 
G.  Wise,  and  R.  Yates.  The  attendance -repre- 
sented the  full  membership  of  the  board. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  public  at 
large  knew  what  a  vast  amount  of  work  was 
being  done  by  the  School  Board,  and'it  must  at 
once  bo  realised  that  that,  work  could  not  be 
well  and  properly  earned  out  without  a 
sufficiency  of  money. 

Mr.    M'Ardle  proposed   the  adoption  of  the 
recommendation,  and,  referring  to  the  precept 
of  the  current  year,  that  ending  on  the  30th  of 
June  next,  said  that  the  gross  expenditure  was 
estimated   at    £220,765,    and   the   receipts   from 
other  sources  than  the  rates  at  £82,042,  leaving 
a  net  deficiency  of  £138,723,  reduced  to  £128,000, 
the  amount  of  the  precept;  by  deducting  £10,723 
out  of  the  balance     which   it     'was  anticipated 
would  be  Ln  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year.     The  actual     expenditure     for  the  year, 
which   will  end  on  the  30th  June  next,    would 
amount  to  £231,952  (or  £11.187  above  the  esti- 
mate/, but  the  receipts   would  also  exceed   the 
estimates   to    the   extent  of  £1.077,   and   would 
reach  a  total  of  at  least  £83,118,  leaving  a  Det 
expenditure  to  be  met  from  the  rates  (or  from 
the  previously  accumulated  balance)  of  £148,833. 
This  showed  a  debit  balance  of  £20,833  instead 
of  £10,723  as  anticipated,  a  loss  on  the  year's 
working  of  £10,110.     The  excess  in  the  expen- 
diture of  *.he  school  management  committee  was 
due  to  the  extent  of  £4214  to  an  increase  in  the 
salaries  cf    teachers,   arising  iu   part   from   the 
erection  of  three  temporary   schools  in  the  in-  i 
eorporated  areas   at  an   earlier  date    than   was  * 
contemplated  ;  to  the  more  general  employment 
of      certificated       assistant    teachers,     in,  con- 
sequence     of      the     Continued      difficulty      in 
obtaining        the        services       of       ex   -   pupil 
teachers    and     the    necessity    of    securing     a 
considerable  number  of  certificated  teachers  who 
were  leaving  training  colleges  in   August  last, 
to  enable  the  board  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of 
the  staff  and  to  fill  up  vacancies  at  buch  times 
when  supplies  cotdd  not  be  obtained ;    and   in 
part  to  the  operation  of  the  new  scale  of  salaries 
adopted    by  the   board.     The  further  develop- 
ment of  evening  continuation  schools  accounted 
for  £700,  and  the  appointment  of  additional  lec- 
turers at,  the  pupil  teachers'  college  for  nearly 
£500,    making    a    total    in    salaries    of    £5411. 
Owing  to  the     earlier'    opening  of   temporary 
schools,  the   enlargement  of  several  permanent 
schools,  and  the  further  precautions  taken  for 
preventing  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases,  the 
cost  of  cleaning  had  exceeded  the  estimates  by 
about  £650,  while  the  increased  cost  of  fuel  and 
light,  accounted  for  nearly  £750  more.     Altera- 
tions in  old  buildings  for  their  better  adaption 
for  modern  school  purposes  involved  an    addi- 
tional £380,  and  necessary  repairs  to  buildings  a 
further  sum  of     £1328.     On     the  other  hand. 
grants  from  the  Board  of  Education  were  £1165 
Jess  than  was  anticipated,  owing,  in  part,  to  the! 
payment  for  the  now  schools  bring  deferred  by 
the  Department,  and  in  part  to  the  altered  rsg-.j 
lations  of  the  Code,  which  affect  all  school?  whose 
financial  year  terminates  after  tho  28th  February, 
1901,    and   under  whioh   the   board  would    lose 
about  £3000  a  year.     The  total   excess  over  the 
estimates  in  the  expenditure  of  this  committee 
amounted   to   £9875.   which,    however,   was  re- 
duced   by  increased   receipts   to   the  extent  of 
£1765      due  to     enhanced     grants     from     the 


nee  ana  Art.  .Department  to  the 
pupil  teachers'  college  to  the  extent 
of  £797,  to  £340  from  the  City  Council, 
and  to  £674-  additional  fee  grant  The  de- 
ficiency in  the  finance  committee  was  almost 
entirely  duo  to  tho  repayment  of,  and  interest 
on,  loans  which  had  to  be  contracted  earlier  than 
was  anticipated,  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
securing  sites  in  districts  where  the  growth  of 
population  was  occasioning  a  need  for  increased 
school  accommodation.  Tho  special  require- 
ments in  the  conversion  of  the  Shaw-siree!-  pro- 
perty into  a  school  for  defective  and  cripple 
children  accounted  for  almost  the  whole  of  the 
deficiency  in  the  estimates  of  the  sites  and  build- 
ing committee.  The  surplus  in  those  of  the 
industrial  and  special  schools  committee  was  due 
to  delay  in  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of 
the  other  contemplated  centres  for  defective 
children.  It  would  have  been  somewhat  larger 
but  for  the  fact  that  tne  Board  considered  it 
advisable,  with  the  approval  of  his  Majesty's 
Inspector,  .to  introduce  a  slightly  more  liberal 
dietary  for  their  day  industrial  schools.  In  the 
school  management  committee's  estimates  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  opening  of  three  new 
permanent  schools — Birehfield-road,  Boaler- 
straet,  and  Lawrence-road — in  place  of  the 
temporary  buildings  at  present  on  these  sites, 
for  at  lea^fc  three  additional  temporary  schools, 
and  for  increased  accommodation  at  the  Pupil 
Teachers'  College:  as  well  as  for  the  loss  of 
grants  under  the  new  Code.  With  reference  to 
the  work  done  by  the  Board,  it  might,  he  eaid, 
be  mentioned  that  the  school  management  com- 
mittee was  now  carrying  on  31  permanent  and 
13  temporary  schools,  -with  a  total  accommoda- 
tion of  45,622.  The  number  of  children  now  on 
the  rolls  of  these  schools  was  46,711.  The  esti- 
mates for  the  ensuing  year  contemplated  the 
increase  of  this  provision  by  the  opening  of 
three  new  permanent  schools  to  the  extent  of 
2750,  the  enlargement  of  existing  schools  to  the 
extent  of  some  750  places,  and  the  opening  of 
additional  temporary  accommodation  for  about 
1200  more.  This  committee  was  also  carrying 
on  32  evening  schools  for  bovs  and  22  for  girls, 
with  4716  boys  and  2743  girls  (total,  7459)  at 
present  on  the  rolls,  and  2255  boys  and  1635  girls 
{total,  3890)  in  average  attendance.  One  of  these 
evening  schools  was  especially  designed  for  deaf 
and  dumb  students  of  both  sexes.  Seventeen  of 
the  evening  schools  for  boys  and  11  of  those  for 
girls  were  carried  on  in  the  premises  of  voluntary 
schools,  and  had  been  placed  under  the  control 
and  conduct  of  the  managers  and  teachers  of 
those  and  neighbouring  schools.  The  committee 
had  also  three  metal  and  13  wood-working 
centres  for  manual  instruction,  attended  at  the 
present  time  by  4544  boys  from  board  and  1178 
from  voluntary  schools ;  also  25  centres  (or 
classrooms)  for  cookery  instruction — as  well  as 
four  laundry  centres — attended  by  some  4157 
girls.  The  science  staff  of  the  Board  had  under 
instruction  somo  9286  boys  and  girls  in  board 
schools  and  561  in  voluntary  schools,  not  in- 
cluding those  in  Standard  IV,  who  received 
instruction  of  this  nature  from  their  own 
teachers.  The  classes  established  by  the  Board 
for  instruction  of  pupil  teachers  and  assistant 
teachers  included  577  pupil  teachers  (or  candi- 
dates) from  the  board  and  69  from  voluntary 
schools,  together  with  234-  assistant  teachers  from 
the  board  and  64  from  voluntary  schools  :  in  ail, 
1044  individuals.  The  district  education  com- 
mittee had  to  deal  with  some  158,000  children 
between  three  and  15  years  of  age.  The  indus- 
trial and  special  schools  committee  had  under  its 
control  four  day  industrial  schools,  one  truants' 
school  (with  distinct  sections  for  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics),  and  one  school  for 
phvsicallv  and  mentally  defective  children; 
while  provision  was  now  being  made  for  three 
more  centres  for  defective  children,  with  an 
aggregate  accommodation  for  some  350  scholars. 
The  expenditure  of  the  finance  committee  con- 
sisted mainlv  of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
upon  the  original  cost  of  an  estate  which  now 
represented  a  capital  value  in  land  and  buildings 
of  no  less  than  £750,000. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Gocdyear, 
viee-cliairman  of  the  board,  who  remarked  that 
twelve  months  ago,  wheh  a  deficiency  of  about 
£139,000  was  estimated  for  the  succeeding  year, 
it  was  decided  that  the  accumulated  surplus  of 
the  preceding  three  years  might  safely  be  drawn 
upon  to  the  extent  of  £11,000,  and  a  precept 
was  accordinody  made  for  £128,000  only.  He 
did  not  think  "that  anyone  contemplated  that 
there  would  be  an  increase  of  £10,000  upon  the 
estimated  deficiency  for  the  year,  but  the 
statement  showed  that  this  had  arisen 
from  circumstances  which  could  not  well  have 
been  foreseen.  The  result,  however,  was  that 
their  credit  balance  was  this  year  thereby  re- 
duced to  about  £16,000,  and  they  stood,  in  this 
respect,  in  much  the  same  position  as  in  1897. 
At  the  present  time  the  ratepayers  in  Liverpool, 
besides  contributing  large  sums  towards  main- 
tenance and  education  of  blind  and  deaf, 
crippled,  and  otherwise  defective  children,  were 
called  Tipcn  in  the  estimates  to  expend  no  less 
than  £25,000  in  respect  of  children  in  ordinary 
and  day  industrial  schools",  besides  the  large 
financial    and    administrative    charge    relating 


thereto.  iNo  rciim  to  r.nis  continued  increase 
could  be  expected  until  some  amendment  was 
made  in  the  law  and  payment  of  contributions 
was  enforced  from  parents  who  were  able  in 
most  cases  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Adams  spoke  in  support  of 
the  motion,  and  made  special  reference  to  the 
work  of  the  School  Management  Committee. 
This  committee  had,  he  said,  under  their  control 
48  schools,  with  46,711  scholars  on  the  rolls,  or 
an  increase  during  the  past  two  years  of  seven 
schools  and  4587  scholars.  There  were,  at  the 
present  time,  5722  scholars  from  the  upper  stan- 
dards receiving  manual  instruction,  as 
compared  with  3481  in  the  early  part  of 
1899,  and  4157  girls  now  attending  the  board's 
cookery  and  laundry  centres,  as  against  3324 
two  years  ago.  No  less  than  34  evening  schools 
had  been  established,  and  were  carried  on  in 
board  and  voluntary  school  premises,  with  7459 
students  in  attendance,  or  an  increase  during  the 
last  two  sessions  of  1318  scholars  in  13  additional 
schools  in  various  parts  of  tho  city.  The  Pupil 
Teachers'  College,  which  was  opened  in  Janu- 
ary, 1899,  with  781  candidates,  pupil  teachers 
and  assistant  teachers  receiving  instruction.  bad 
now  1044  such  teachers  taking  advantage  of  the 

facilities  afforded  by  the  central  classes.  As 
showing  how  the  work  of  the  board  in  regard  tb 
school  management  was  advancing,  it  was  in- 
teresting to  note  that  during  the  past  three 
years,  apart  from  any  question  of  increased 
staffing  arrangements,  the  total  number  of 
teachers '  (head,  assistant,  and  pupil  teachers) 
engaged  by  the  board  in  its  day  schools  had  in- 
creased from  1230  to  1634. 

Mr.  M.  Fitzipatrick  remarked  that  there  were 
many  causes  for  the  growth  of  the  precept,  some 
avoidable  and  tome  unavoidable.  One  great 
cause  of  the  growth  wan  the  defeat  of  the 
Catholic  tand '.dates  in  1897.  That  defeat  de- 
prived the  Board  of  a  number  of  gentlemen 
who  gave  an  effective  criticism  to  every  pro- 
posal tint  came  before  the  Board.  They  sup- 
ported anything  that  in  their  opinion  might  bo 
for  the  good  of  education,  but  anything  of  a 
"  faddy "  nature  they  always  carefully  scrutin- 
ised and  criticised.  When  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land party  obtained  a  majority  on  the  Board, 
he  sail,  a.  great  attempt  was  made  to  stifle  dis- 
cussion. He  affirmed  that  the  growth  of  tho 
precept  was  in  ft  great  measure  accounted  for 
by  the  vrant  of  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  In  his  opinion  the  Board 
had  set  its  face  entirely  in  the  direction  of  ex- 
penditure. "  They  knew  that  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst  they  had  only  to  ask  for  a  larger 
precept."  He  had  seen  no  effort  on  the  part 
of  any  member  of  the  Board  to  check  expendi- 
ture, with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  Catholic 
members  who  had  saved  the  ratepayers  an  ex- 
penditure of  something  like  £10,000  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  School  Board  system  invited 
extravagance,  and  nothing  could  stop  the  ex- 
travagance because  they  could  always  ask  for 
a  larger  precept. 

Dr.  Clarke  observed  that,  the  increases  of 
salary  were  absolutely  necessary  if  the  Liverpool 
Board  were  to  be  able  to  successfully  compete 
in  the  market  for  teachers. 

Mr.  W.  Evans  said  that  he  had  never  known 
discussion  to  be  stifled  at  the  meetings  of  the 
School  Management  Committee.  They  had 
not  so  much  to  consider  tho.  amount  of  money 
they  spent,  as  to  whether  it  was  well  spent. 

Mr.  G.  Wise  asked  how  much  money  was 
received  from  the  Roman  Catholic  ratepayers 
towards  the  support  of  Board  Schools? 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  :  I  estimate  about  £25,000from 
the  Catholic  ratepayers. 

Mr.  Wise:  My  estimate  is  about  £14,000. 
What  are  the  relative  numbers  of  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  children  in  the  ordinary 
industrial  schools  and  the  day  industrial  schools 
respectively? 

Mr.  Goodyear  replied  that  there  were  at  pre- 
sent  1026  children  in  the  day  industrial  schools, 
of  whom  321  were  Protestants  and  705  Roman  [ 
Catholics.  In  the  ordinary  industrial  schools 
there  were  1797  children,  of  whom  651  were 
Protestants,  and  1146  were  Roman  Catholics. 

After  a  little  further  discussion  the  resolution 
was  passed,  arid  the  Board  proceeded  to  transact 
private  business. 


\\Yv 


an:  oWthk  blind. 

W'  -  - 

We    m%U#    attention    to    the    petition 
against  granting  special  appropriations 
for  the  use  of  the  Connecticut  Institute 
and  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind.      It 
was  presented  to  a  legislative  commit- 
tee  on   Friday   in    behalf  of   the    State 
Board  of  Charities.       We  ask  whether 
on   mere  general   denials  of  some  por- 
tions, and  no  denials  of  others,  by  the 
managers,   any  Legislature  should  ap- 
propriate   money    for      this    institution 
without     thoroughly    investigating    the 
situation."     Mr.    Cleaveland  said  at  the 
hearing  that  he  was  ready  for  an  Inves- 
tigation,   and    the    Rev.    Mr.    Twichell 
said  he  hoped  there  would  be, one. 

In   brief,    the  Board   of  Charities  al- 
leges   that    the    conditions   on    which    a 
special     appropriation    of    $15,000    was 
made  two  years  ago  have  been  violated, 
one  of  these  provisions  being  that  the 
president    has    been    absent    from    the 
State    much    of    the    time,    engaged    in 
other    work,    although    it    was    agreed 
that    he   should   remain    here   and   give 
his  time  to  the  Connecticut  institution. 
That  he  has  been  absent  much  of  the 
time   is   matter  of  common   remark.  It 
is  also  alleged  that  the  institution  con- 
tinues to  rim  in  debt,  and  that  the  re- 
sults aeomplished   for   the   Connecticut 
pupils  at  the  Industrial  Home  are  not 
commensurate     with      the     amount   of 
money  expended.      Figures  and  details 
are  given  to  substantiate  these  allega- 
tions.     The  agreement  made  in  behalf 
of  the  Connecticut  Institute  and  Home 
for  the  Blind  as  a  condition  of  obtain- 
ing the  $15,000  special  appropriation   is 
added   to    the  petition. 

The  facts  here  alleged  are  susceptible 
of    proof    or    refutation.  They    are 

doubly  important  because  charges  of  a 
similar  character  have  been  made  al- 
most from  the  inception  of  the  scheme, 
and  it  is  on  every  account  desirable 
that  the  matter  should  be  cleared  up 
and  the  standing  of  those  directly  re- 
sponsible made  clear.  They  should  be 
absolutely  vindicated  or  absolutely 
condemned. 

Most  of  those  who  know  anything 
about  the  work  for  the  blind,  know 
only  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  majority  speak  kindly  of  it! 
If  there  are  any  features  in  its  man- 
agement that  are  opeu  to  just  blame 
they  can  easily  be  amended  when  the 
more  important  matter  of  the  industrial 
home  on  Wethersfleld  Avenue  has  been 
disposed  of  thoroughly  and  permanent- 
ly. 

As  to   the  last  named   the  first   duty 
is  to  get  at  the  facts  and  act  on  them 
in  such  way  as  to  forever  end  the  pres- 
ent,   trying   and     dangerous     situation. 
There   is    no    use   in    ignoring    the    fact 
tnat  a  large  number  of  competent  and 
judicious  people  believe  the  "'Institute" 
has   no  sufficient   reason  for  existence, 
and   that  if  it   is   to  continue  at  all  it 
should  be  under  wholly  different  man- 
agement. It  is  also  true  that  a  number 
of  well  known  people  support  this  man- 
agement. 
They,  however,  have  steadily  evaded  I 

^e<,fr|LUment    that   most   of   the   blind 
or  tne  state  can  be  more  economically  ! 
cared   for   in    the   Massachusetts   insti-  ' 
tution  and  certainly  will  suffer  nothing 
from  the  change.  Whether  there  is  any 
justification  in  the  number  of  those  who 
cannot  be  admitted  there,  by  reason  of 
age,    for    the    large    sums    expended    in 
supporting      the      Connecticut      school 
should  be  determined.       The  Board  of 
Education   for    the    Blind    can    find    the 
blind  while  they  are  young  enough  for 
Boston  Just  as  well  as  when   they  are 
too  old  for  it. 


The  legislature  has  a  duty  to  per- 
form in  this  matter.  It  should  clear  the 
management  of  the  Industrial  Home  or 
it  should  cut  off  Its  supplies.  If  it 
takes  any  half  way  measures  it  can 
do  nothing  but  harm.  What  is  done 
needs  to  be  decisive.  That  is  tho  un- 
pleasant responsibility  that  has  been 
thrust  on  members.  This  Legislature 
seems  disposed  to  show  courage  and  to 
be  readv  to  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  , 
will  see  'its  %x  ay  clear  to  settle  this  really  i 
serious  question,  serious  in  more  senses 
than-one. _ 

AID  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Some   Sharp   Criticism   on    the    Weth- 
ersfield     Avenue    In- 
stitute. 


The  appropriations  committee  of  the 
Legislature  had  a  hearing  Friday 
on  a  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Connecticut  and  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  located  lu  this  city. 

The  bill  appropriates  $1,800  for  interest 
paid  and  loans  obtained,  etc.,  In  conse- 
quence of  the  failure^  of  the  State  in 
past  years  to  appropriate  for  the  pay- 
ment of  obligations  incurred  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind.  The  bill  also  appro- 
priates a  sum  to  reimburse  the  Institu- 
tion "for  the  purchase  and  improve- 
ment of  the  real  estate  and  the  pur- 
chase of  furniture,  machinery,  tools, 
implements  and  apparatus."  This  lat- 
ter sum  is  to  be  set  apart  for  a  work- 
ing capital.  The  bill  also  appropriates 
$2,000  for  repairs  and  "to  supply  any 
deficiency  arising  from  the  failure  of 
the  income  of  the  printing  department 
to  meet  its  expenses." 

Ex-Lieutenant-Governor  Ernest  Cady 
explained  the  character  and  needs  of 
the  institution.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Twich- 
ell  spoke  in  commendation  of  the  work 
done  by  the  institution,  and  the  Rev. 
George  M.  Stone  spoke  in  the  same  line. 
Professor  A.  R.  Merriam  explained 
some  of  the  work  that  the  Institution 
Is  doing  in  providing  special  instruc- 
tion for  the  blind.  Thirty-six  adults 
Avho  have  been  at  the  institution  j 
are  now  self-supporting.  C.  H.  Jones, 
general  superintendent,  gave  some  fig- 
ures showing  the  work  that  is  being 
conducted  in  the  industrial  department, 
including  the  making  of  brooms  and 
mattresses,  which  has  been  profitable; 
also  in  the  teaching  of  printing.  For- 
ty-two persons  were  at  the  Home  dur- 
ing the  past.  year.  Treasurer  H.  H. 
White  explained  to  the  committee  the 
need    of   funds. 

Secretary  Kellogg  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  board  requesting  that 
the  committee  on  appropriations 
recommend  no  appropriation  for  the 
Home  until  after  full  investigation.  The 
institution,  although  receiving  liberal 
contributions  from  the  State  and  else- 
where, has  been  running  behind  finan- 
cially. The  results  of  the  industrial 
department  are  not  equal  to  what  it 
costs  There  were  21  officials  and  em- 
ployees at  a  salary  cost  of  over  $4,000 
per  annum,  and  only  fifteen  pupils,  and 
'  the  department  lost  money.  President 
Cleaveland  was  absent  from  the  insti- 
tution much  of  the  time,  contrary  to 
agreement. 

Secretary  Kellogg  said  that  his  board 
did  not  object  to  the  principle  of  the 
project  but  to  the  method  with  which 
the  institution  has  been  conducted.  Mr. 
iveland,  the  president,  has  beeu 
little  In  Hartford  during  the  past  two 
years,  but  has  been  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere  engaged  In  work  not  directly 
connected  with  the  home.  If  the  State 
is  to  pay  f'"'  ,np  buildings,  the  prop- 
erty should  be  under  the  control  of  a 
Sta'le'board  and  not  of  a  private  board. 
Mr  Cleaveland  receives  as  secretary 
$1  800  pe''  annum  and  being  ah 
from  Hartford  has  employed  an  assist- 
ant at  $500  per  annum. 


I  Mr.  Keuogg  criticised  some  of  the 
figures  of  the  institution  and  showed 
that  bv  adding  the  salaries  of  officials 
the  losses,  in  the  industrial  department 
were  greater  than  shown.  The  insti- 
tution receives  $330  for  each  pupil,  the 
living  is  plain,  and  yet  the  establish- 
ment, runs  behind  regularly.  Some  of 
the     State   pupils   have   complained   of 

.  hardships,  and  that  they  had  to  go 
home  to  get  food.  There  are  only 
fifteen  State  pupils  and  twelve  others 
and  for  the  fifteen  State  pupils  the 
number  of  officers  is  unnecessarily 
large.  Mr.  Kellogg  referred  to  the 
statement  that  thirty-six  graduates 
are  wholly  self-supporting,  and  said 
that  he  knew  of  some  who  have  to  be 
assisted. 

Mr.  Bill  of  Colchester,  who  had 
charge  of  the  branch  broom  shop  at 
Colchester,  now  discontinued,  address- 
ed the  committee,  and  clain  ed  that  ex- 
cessive amounts  were  paid  for  the 
building.  Of  the  36  graduates  claimed 
to  be  self-supporting,  he  only  knew  of 
two,  one  in  "Willimantic  and  one  in 
Fairfield  county.  If  there  are  others 
he  did  not  know  where  they  are. 

The  hearing  was  in  progress  at  the 
close  of  our  report. 

The  statement  of  Secretary  Kellogg 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  was 
given,  in  substance,  in  Th.?  Times  re- 
port of  Friday.  Mr.  Kelloggs  state- 
ment before  the  committee  as  repre- 
sentative  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties was  as  follows: 

To   the   Honorable   Committee  on   Appro- 
priations  in   the  General  Assembly   or 

Gentlemen:  in  the  matter  or  House  joint 
rule  No.  249,  relating  to  appropriations 
tor  the  Instruction  and  employment  or  tne 
blind,  the  undersigned,  members  and  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Chanties,  re- 
spectiuHy  petition  that  your  committee 
will  recommend  no  special  appropriations 
for  the  use  of  the  Connecticut  institute 
and  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  or  or 
the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
(except  the  sums  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  ot  Chaptr*  l(>t>  ot  the  .Public 
Acts  of  1S>93  relating  to  the  education  ot 
the  blind),  until  after  a  careful  investiga- 
tion has  been  made  by  your  committee,  or 
;  by  a  special  committee  appointed  lor  the 
purpose,  into  the  management,  condition, 
work  and  results  of  said  Connecticut  in- 
stitute and  Industrial  Home  ror  the  Blind. 
The  foregoing  petition  is  based  upon  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  That  the  agreement  made  by  the 
trustees  and  advisory  board  of  the  Con- 
necticut Institute  and  Industrial  Home' 
for  the  Blind  with  the  committee  on  ap- 
propriations In  the  General  Assembly  ot 
1899,  on  condition  of  which  an  appropria- 
tion of  $15,000  was  granted  to  relieve  the 
indebtedness  of  said  institute,  has  not 
been  kept  on  the  part  of  the  institute,  in- 
asmuch as  the  president  or  said  institute 
has  since  that  agreement  spent  much  time 
outside  of  the  State  engaged  in  other 
work,  In  defiance  of  the  provision  that  he 
should  thereafter  practically  devote  his 
time  and  personal  attention  to  the  home 
development  of  the  Connecticut  institu- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  agreement  is  append- 
ed herewith. 

2.  That,  although  in  receipt  of  large 
annual  revenues,  the  Connecticut  Insti- 
tute continues  to  run  in  debt  and  maKes 
a  poor  financial  showing. 

That    In    spite    of    the    appropriation    or 
$15,000  mentioned  for  the  payment  of  the 
1  indebtedness  of  the  institute,  or  payments 
of    $13,375    made    by    the    State,      and      or 
i  $lo,200.07    received    from    workshops,    con- 
I  trlbutlons   and    other    sources   during   tne 
year,  the  report  of  the  Connecticut  Insti- 
tute for  1900  shows  that  the  indebtedness 
incurred  during  the  year  exceeded  the  in- 
debtedness paid  off,  including  Interest  on 
mortgage,  by  almost  5300. 

Also  that  the  amount  or  bills  payable  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  $3,«08,  while  the 
assets  of  stock  on  hand  were  only  jwju, 
the  accounts  receivable  on  the  magazine 
subscription  list  not  being  considered  a 
very  valuable  asset. 

In  addition  to  the  above  receipts,  tne 
State  paid  during  the  year  $3,186.02  for  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
and  supplies  for  the  pupils. 

3.  That  the  results  accomplished  for  the 
Connecticut  pupils  at  the  Industrial  Home 
on  Wethersfleld  Avenue  are  not  oommen- 
surate  with  the  amounts  ot  money  ex- 
pended. 

At  a  visit,  to  the  home  on  March  13, 
1001,  it  was  found  that  there  were  twenty- 
one  officers  and  employees  on  the  payroll, 
of  whom  eleven  had  eyesight,  via.:  Super- 
intendent, assistant  superintendent,  mat- 
ron, assistant  matron,  cook,  housemaid, 
laundress,  editor  of  magazine,  foreman  of 
printing  office,  pressman  and  compositor. 
The  salaries  and  wages  for  the  year  were 
74.42fi.98.  The  number  of  State  pupils  pres- 
ent at  the  time  was  only  fifteen,  of  whom 
three  were  women  and  twelve  were  men 
*and   boys. 


i 


,n  .,,_  printing  office  three  State  pupils 
J*    three    other  blind   persons   were,  em- 
SloVc more    or    less    regularly,    but    your 
~«Honers   no   not   believe  that  an   indus- 
try   which    requires    a    proportion    of    tour 
l"eln?  persons  to  six  blind  P^sons  J  o  con- 
duct  It;  Is  a  desirable  one  for  the  State 
to  maintain.    The  printing  office  shows 
loss  of  $912  for  the  year,  besides  a  deficl 
of   $511   in   the   magazine  extension    fund.. 
The  store  and  workshops  show  a  loss  of 
$1  106  for  the  year,  the  salaries  and  wages 
incurred  being  charged  against  the  proper 
departments.  , 

Record  of  Meeting  and  Resolutions. 
At  a  special  meeting  or  the  trustees  or 
the  Connecticut  Institute  and  Home  tor 
the  Blind,  in  conference  with  the  otneers 
of  the  advisory  board,  held  at  the  Capitol, 
May  23,  1899,  a  communication  from  the 
joint  standing  committee  on  appropria- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly  was  con- 
sidered. Present— The  Kev.  Joseph  Twioh- 
ell,  chairman;  Governor  Ernest  Cady; 
General  Arthur  Goodrich;  Mr.  Joel  \V. 
Smith;  F.  K.  Cleaveland;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Olm- 
sted and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Poster. 

Resolved.  That  this  board  conform  to 
the  recommendations  ot  said  committee, 
namely,  that  the  concert  company  consist- 
ing ot  young  blind  people  connected  with 
the  Institution,  hitherto  employed  by  the 
president  with  the  consent  and  approval 
•  of  the.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind, 
and  the  advisory  board  ot  the  Institution, 
in  aid  of  the  work  for  the  blind  in  this 
State  be  no  longer  made  use  or  for  that 
purpose  outside  of  Connecticut,  and  that 
the  Institution  being  relieved  by  an  ap- 
propriation on  the  part  or  the  State  from 
the  necessity  of  seeking  elsewhere  the 
means  to  discharge  its  Indebtedness  ror 
buildings  and  needed  improvements,  will 
agree  that  in  future  its  president  will 
practically  devote  his  time  and  personal 
attention  'to  the  home  .development  of  the 

institution.  ' 

It  was  further  resolved,  'that  the  broom 
and  mattress  department  shall  be  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  possible  in  Hartford,  and 
that  the  branch  of  the  work  In  Colchester 
be  discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  present 
Reboot    year  Attest. 

EMILY    WELLS  FOSTER,  Secy. 

E.  G.  Bill  of  Colchester,  who  former- 
ly managed  the  branch  chair  shop 
there,  made  some  statements  which  the 
committee  may  be  inclined  to  investi- 
gate. He  held  that  the  Wethersfield 
Avenue  property  was  worth  much  less 
than  the  cost.  The  Industrial  depart- 
ment came  under  his  criticism.  He 
objected  to  buying  cheap  pianos  for 
concert  purposes  Instead  of  tools,  and 
held  that  three  years'  teaching  of  the 
trade  of  caning  chairs  was  useless.  He 
made  the  statement  that  two  non-resi- 
dents of  Connecticut,  Harry  Bill  of 
Boston  and  Harry  Green  of  Brooklyn, 
Nf.  Y.,  were  educated  at  the  institute  at 
State  expense,  and  a  more  serious 
•harge  was  that  there  were  names  ol 
persons  on  the  books  who  are  not  in 
the  institution,  and  that  State  money 
is  drawn  for  them.  He  claimed  that 
the  expense  to  the  State  of  each  pupil 
is  not  less  than  $2  per  day.  As  to  the 
kindergarten,  Mr.  Bill  had  no  criti- 
cisms. 

Major  R.  O.  Cheney  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  institution  suggested  that 
as  the  figures  of  the  Institution  and 
those  of  the  charity  board  differed 
widely,  it  would  be  safe  to  continue 
State  aid  to  the  school  pending  inves- 
tigation. 

Secretary  Woodward  of  the  Hartford 
Board  of  Trade  spoke  well  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Twichell 
suggested  that  the  allegations  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  were  not  ex- 
plicit. For  instance,  it  was  alleged 
that  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  out  of  the 
State  a  great  deal,  but  no  nerlods  had 
been  mentioned.  To  this  Secretary t 
Kellogg  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
responded  that  the  board  would  like 
to  get  at  these  facts. 

Mr.  Cleaveland  took  the  floor  and 
charged  that  the  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  are  Influenced  by 
personal  enmity,  and  that  mattress 
manufacturers  had  some  hand  in  the 
matter.  He  was  prepared  for  an  in- 
vestigation, as  all  he  had  done  had 
been  with  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, Chief  Justice  Andrews  and  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  institution. 
He  said  Mr.  Bill  was  prejudiced  because 
ie  was  a  discharged  employee. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Twichell  again  favored 
:he  appropriation  and  said  that  he  was 
billing  to  have  an  investigation.  He 
explained  that  Mr.  Cleaveland  had  gone 
to  Washington  with  the  approval  of 
:he  board  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
A.s  to  the  concert  tour  which  Mr. 
Cleaveland  planned,  it  had  been  aban- 
loned. 


Miss  Mary  Hall  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  objected  to  using  State 
money  to  pay  off  the  mortgages  of  this 
private  institution,  and,  continuing, 
Miss  Hall   sail): 

"I  believe  the  blind  have  gone  hun- 
gry so  that  big  salaries  can  be  paid  to 
officials.  I  have  never  heard  any  one 
who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  education 
of  the  blind  who  ever  spoke  well  of  the 
institution.  Tt's  a  scandal  throughout 
toe  State  and  ought  to  be  stopped. 
Several  years  ago  1  heard  of  cruel 
treatment  at  the  kindergarten.  I  in- 
vestigated and  found  It  to  be  true. 
Mrs.  Foster  admitted  it  and  the  scandal 
was  hushed  up  for  the  good  of  the 
school.  I  have  since  learned  that  at 
the  kindergarten  little  blind  children 
are  beaten  blue.  I  am  reminded  in  all 
this  of  the  beggar  who  thinks  himself 
fortunate  if  he  can  get  a  blind  child 
to  hold  in  his  arms  as  he  solicits  char- 
Ity  " 

Miss  Hall  said  further  that  it  was 
noticeable  that  those  who  ppoke  in  fa- 
vor of  the  institution  knew  very  little 
about  the  management  or  of  its  affairs. 

"I  am  ashamed  of  the  condition  of 
things  as  they  have  been  and  as  they 
are  to-day,"  concluded  Miss  Hall. 

Superintendent  Jones  denied  that  any, 
child  of  the  institution  was  ever  hun- 
gry, and  A.  C.  Ellis  denied  the  story 
8 bout  cruelty  to  children  at  the  kin- 
dergarten. Mr.  Oleaveland  said  that 
the  child  there  had  only  been  switched. 
to  which  Miss  Hall  retorted  that  an 
investigation  by  a  State  official  showed 
that  the  child  had  been  repeatedly 
whipped. 


BLIND  INDUS!  tAI         E. 

LIVELY      HEARING      BEFORE     COM- 
MITTEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mate    Board    of  Charities  Vigorously 

Opposes     Appropriation— Work  .of 

ih<-  school  Indorsed— Charges 

mill  «  ouacer  Charges. 


Theft?  wks  a  highly  interesting  ses- 
Bibn  o,  the  committee  on  appropriations 
yesterday  afternoon  when  the  resolu- 
'ion  making  appropriations  for  the  em- 
ployment and  instruction  of  the  blind 
•onsid'-red.  The  resolution  men 
Moped  specfic  appropriations  of  $1,800 
d  .-OiiO  for  the  payment  of  interest 
ui  loans  and  for  repairs  and  improve- 
ments, and  a  blank  sum  to  reimburse 
i  he  payments  made  on  account  of  the 
industrial  Home  on  Wethersfield  ave- 
nue in  this  city.  A  large  number  of 
persons  was  present  in  the  interest  of 
the  appropriations  and  the  state  board 
of  charities  appeared  in  opposition. 

Ex-Lieutenant  Governor  Cady  said 
that  for  the  next  two  years  the  sum 
of  $10,710  would  be  required.  The  prop- 
erty was  valued  at  $64,265.  Of  this  $31.- 
203  had  been  paid  by  the  state.  $18,550 
«,s  in  mortgage  and  $14,550  had  been 
contributed  by  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion and  had  been  received  from  the 
products  of  the  institution.  In  order 
that  the  institution  could  properly  car- 
•y  out  its  work  the  appropriation  should 

be  made.  .      '  -  -^  •■«  ^ 

Principal  W.  F.  Gordy  of  the  Second 
North  School  of  Hartford,  spoke  of  the 
value  of  the  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  and  the  good  results 
achieved  and   the  benefits  derived. 

Rev  Joseph  H.  Twichell  said  that  he 
Bhould  like  to  hear  the  objections  made 
to  the  appropriation  before  he  ad- 
dressed the  committee.  He  was  thor- 
oughly in  favor  of  the  school  and  ap- 
p-cved  its  management. 


(lev  Dr.  George  M.  Stone  described 
the  growth  of  the  institution  from  its 
inception  and  said  that  as  he  studied 
the  value  of  the  school  from  year  to 
year,  the  more  was  he  impressed  with 
its  advantages  and  benefits.  He  refe 
espec'ally  to  the  kindergarten  work 
and  said  he  had  not  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  investigate  the  industrial  part 
of  the  cause  of  education.  Thirty-six 
children  had  been  educated  in  the  kin- 
dergarten and  their  lives  had  been 
brightened  and  made  happy  by  its  ad- 
vantages. He  spoke  of  the  kindergar- 
ten   from    personal    knowledge. 

Professor  A.  R.  Merriam  said  that  it 
did  not  seem  necessary  that  year  after 
'•  var  the  worthy  charity  should  be  com- 
pelled, to  appeal  to  the  Legislature.  In 
e°-ar.l  to  the  industrial  work  of  the 
institution  **e  said  that  Connecticut 
*  as  the  only  state  which  provides  such 
a  course  of  training  for  the  adult  blind. 
1 1 '-;  feasibility  was  clearly  demonstrated. 
Thirty -six  graduates  of  the  institution 
were  now  self-supporting  and  unless 
.  he  management  of  the  institution  were 
against  the  interests  of  the  blind  the 
small  appropriation  should  be  made. 
Seven  years  of  success  had  proved  the 
usefulness  of  the  school. 

President  F.  E.  Cleaveland  of  the 
board  of  education  of  the  blind  then 
introduced  General  Superintendent  C. 
H.  Jones  of  the  school  for  the  blind. 
Superintendent  Jones  said  he  went  to 
the  school  only  with  the  desire  to  do 
good  there.  He  took  charge  in  August 
last  and  from  then  until  March  1  the 
broom  department  had  made  $96.71;  the 
mattress  department  made  $42.54,  the 
printing  department  a  balance  of, 
$324.82; the  chair-caning  $47.42  and  the 
little  store  showed  a  deficit  of  $15. 
While  small,  each  of  the  balances,  ex- 
cept  one,  was  on  the  right  side,  and ' 
this  was  very  satisfactory.  The  busi- 
ness had  been  handicapped  by  the  fact 
that  goods  had  to  be  bought  on  credit 
and  this  cut  down  the  profit. 

Herbert  H.  White  of  this  city,  said 
the  state  had  inaugurated  the  work 
and  that  it  would  be  a  step  backward 
to  withhold  the  appropriation  at  this 
time. 

Charity  Board  Objects. 

This  finished  the  half -hour  allotted  to 
those  who  favored  the  appropriation 
and  when  the  opposition  was  called  for. 
Secretary  Kellogg  of  the  state  board 
of  charities  presented  the  following 
petition: — 

To  the  Honorable  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations in  the  General  Assembly  of 
1901: 

Gentlemen — In  the  matter  of  H.  J.  R. 
So.  249,  relating  to  appropriations  for  the 
instruction  and  employment  of  the  blind, 
the  undersigned,  members  and  secretary 
of  the  state  board  of  charities,  respect- 
fully petition  that  your  committee  will 
recommend  no  special  appropriations  for 
the  use  of  the  Connecticut  Institute  and 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  or  of  the 
state  board  of  education  of  the  blind,  (ex- 
cept the  sums  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  156  of  the  Public 
Acts  of  1893  relating  to  the  education  of 
the  blind),  until  after  a  careful  investiga- 
tion has  been  made  by  your  committee, 
or  by  a  special  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  into  the  management,  con- 
dition, work,  and  results  of  said  Connec- 
ticut Institute  and  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind. 

The  foregoing  petition  is  based  upon  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  That  the  agreement  made  by  the 
trustees  and  advisory  board  of  the  Con- 
necticut. Institute  and  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  with  uie  committee  on  ap- 
propriations in  the  General  Assembly  of 
1899,  on  condition  of  which  an  appropria- 
tion of  $15,030  was  granted  to  relieve  the 
Indebtedness  of  said  Institute,  has  not 
been  kept  on  the  part  of  the  institute, 
inasmuch  as  the  president  of  said  insti- 
tute has  since  that  agreement  spent  much 
time  outside  the  state  engaged  in  other 
work,  in  defiance  of  the  provision  that  he 
should  thereafter  practically  devote  his 
time  and  personal  attention  to  the  home 
development  of  the  Connecticut  institu- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  agreement  is  ap- 
pended   herewith. 

2.  That,  although  in  receipt  of  large 
annual  revenues,  the  Connecticut  Insti- 
tute continues  to  run  in  debt. 

That  in  spite  of  the  appropriation  of 
$15,000  mentioned  for  the  payment  or  the 
indebtedness  of  the  institute,  of  payments 
of  $13,375  made  b-"  the  state  and  of  $15,- 
200.07  receiveo  from  workshops,  contri- 
butions and  other  sources  during  the  year, 
the  report  of  the  Connecticut  Institute 
tor  1900  shows  that  the  indebtedness  in- 
curred  during  the  year  exceeded    the   in- 


dness  paid  off.    in<  li  ding   Inten 
mortgage,   by  almost 

i   .'he  amount  of  bill  >li    at  ' 

i  he  end  of  the  year  was  $3,608,    while  the  ' 

is    of    stoc<    on    hand    were    only    $600, 
the  accounts  receivable  on   thi    n 
subscription    list    not    being    considered    a 
very  waluable  asset. 

ii  addition  to  Uie  above  receipts,  the 
state  paid  during  the  year  $3,lt6.02  for  the 
state  board  of  education  of  the  blind  and 
■supplies  for  toe  pupils 

Fha  i  the  results  accompli   tied  1 
onrj  ■•  ii.  ui   pupils  al  the  Industrial  Home 
•■  i  held   .avenue    a.-e     nol 

.  i     "sua  ate    with    m      an n      ol     monej 

mdei  * 

At  a  i  t  to  the  home  on  March  13,  1901, 
as  found  that  tnere  were  tw<  nl 
officers  and  employees  on  the  payroll,  of 
tvhom  eleven  had  eyesight,  viz.:  Super- 
intendent, assistant  superintendent,  mat- 
ron, assistant  matron  cook,  housemaid 
laundress,  editor  of  magazine,  foreman 
of  printing  office,  pressman,  and  com- 
positor. The  salaries  and  wages  for  the 
year  were  $4,426.98.  Tne  number  .of  state 
pupils  present  at  the  time  was  only  fif- 
teen, of  whom  three  were  women  and 
twelve  were  men  ^nd  boys. 

In  the  printing  office  three  state  pupils 
and  three  other  blind  persons  were  em- 
ployed more  or  less  regularly,  but  your 
petitioners  do  not  believe  that  an  indus- 
try which  requires  a  proportion  of  four 
seeing  persons  to  six  blind  persons  to  con- 
duct it,  is  a  desirable  one  for  the  state 
to  maintain  The  printing  office  shows  a 
*  ««?  ?  2  tor  tne  year.  besides  a  deficit 
or  $011  in  the  magazine  extension  fund. 
*i  1^siore,an(:1  workshops  show  a  loss  of 
»J,Ktt>  for  the  year,  the  salaries  and  wages 
incurred  being  charged  against  the  prop- 
er departments. 
(Signed*  Edwin  A.  Down.  M.  D., 

President,    Hartford. 
Mary  Hall,  Hartford. 
George  F.  Spencer,  Deep  River. 
Kebekah  G.  Bacon,  New  Haven. 
in       k  «  e|}ry  rt-  Bridgman,  Norfolk. 

Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
Charles  P.   Kellogg,  Waterbury, 

Secretary. 

Record  of  Meeting  and  Resolutions. 

At  a.  special  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 

the   Connecticut   Institute   and   Home   for 

"e*u  lln?'.,n  conference  with  the  officers 

M.,v  6ot  di«S?ry  board'  held  at  the  Capitol, 
May  23  1899,  a  communication  from  the 
joint  standing  committee  on  appropria- 
tions of  the  Geperal  Assembly  was  con- 
sidered. Present,  Rev.  Joseph  Twichell, 
chairman;  Lieutenant  Governor  Ernest 
|W  General  Arthur  L.  Goodrich;  Joel 
\V  bmith  F.  E.  Cleaveland,  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Olmsted,    Mrs.    E.    W     Foster 

Resolved.    That    this   board   conform   to  I 
n»rr,If,Com£n<;nd£tlons   of   sald  committee, 
S««n^'«$hat    the   concert    company   conT  ' 
wifh^H,0£-yOcf^lind    people    connected 
Wv -th  mstitution,    hitherto    employed 

,DrnvaiPr„?ift  KWlth,  the    consent    and 

Kim  ,h.eu  board    of    education    of 

i^Vif   +-d'  and  the  advisory  board  of  the 

institution     in    aid    of    the    work    for    the 

oflnfnrmtwS  state-be  no  longer  made  use 
ot  tor  that  purpose  outside  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  that  the  instituton  being  relilved 
«&,a^approJ?rlatIon  on  the  part  of  the 
whir  +?m  tne  necessity  of  seeking  else- 
where the  means  to  discharge  its  indebt- 
edness for  buildings  and  needed  improve. 

£?fn,8,  T,U1  agr?e  that  in  future  its  pres- 
ident will  practically  devote  his  time  and 

mentnof  ?W°£  t0-  tne  home  develop- 
menc   ot   the   institution. 

J,0  WmaHr^heYeS°!Ved-  Til3t  'he  broom' 
and    mattress    department    shall    be    ad- 

and  rh»rSri,iaK  3S    P°ssi°'e    in    Hartford. 

Chester    hi    Hi^'V?11  °f  the  work   in  CoN 

cnester    be   discontinued   at    the    close    of 

the  present   school  year  0t 

Attest:  iamlly  WeI,s  Posteri 

Secretary. 
Secretary   Kellogg   said   that   it   was 
an  unpleasant   duty   to   appear  in   ap- 
parent opposition.     The  state  board  of 
charities  was  in  favor  of  the  work    but 

wirift?  t0rthe,  method"  The  agreement 
with  the  Legislature  of  1899  had  not 
been  kept.  Mr.  Cleaveland  had  spent  a 
long  period  in  Washington  in  work 
connected  with  the  blind?  but  not  w  th 
on  ^1T\1C^  blind-  If  *he  lnstitu- 
it  should  hd'  ^as  a  state  institution 
it  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
state  authorities.  The  report  of  the  in- 
stitute itself  showed  the  deficits  In 
1 1  ml  a.ud  workshop  the  deficit  was 

loss  ;al\,e  Panting  department  the 
loss  was  $912,  and  in  the  magazine  de- 
Efl11'  tne  deficit  was  $500.  The  talk 
about  buying  material  on  time  was  an 
n  onet°T  T?e  tnstltution  received  its 
?»*"  LfSUr,i,mes  a  year  as  w*s  the 
h«!Si,  ^er  state  institutions.     It 

hardly  seemed  necessary  that  four  see- 

L?5  hr?S  were  needed  to  take  care  of 
six  blind  people.  Mr.  Kellogg  in  con- 
cluding asked  the  committee  to  ascer- 
tain how  many  of  the  thirty-six  gradu- 
ates of  the  institute  were  self-support- 
ing. ^ 

„3  G;  fLiU  ?f  Coichester  said  that  the 
cost  of  the  institution  on  Wethersfield 
avenue   was   not   over   $35,000.     He   did 

?w  *  ZG  that  the  Dlant  would  bring 
that  to-day.  He  could  recall  only  two 
sraduat.es  of  the  school  who  were  self- 


i 


supporting.  There  might  be  some,  he 
said,  who  were  in  the  concert  company 
at  $18  a  week.  Instead  of  buying  tools 
for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  the  board I 
bought  cheap  pianos.  For  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  chair-making  only  one 
year  was  needed  and  yet  at  the  school 
in  Hartford  it  took  three  years.  Mr. 
Bill  charged  that  residents  of  other 
states  were  educated  in  Hartford  and 
named  Harry  Green  of  Brooklyn  and 
Harry  Bill  of  Boston  as  two  such  per- 
sons. He  said  persons  were  carried  on 
the  books  who  were  not  there.  This 
was  to  draw  the  state  appropriation. 
The  diseased  were  also  received  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  In  conclusion  Mr. 
Bill  urged  that  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  institution  should  be  made  and 
said  that  since  its  organization  eight 
years  ago  the  cost  had  been  $2  per  day 
for  each  pupil.  In  regard  to  the  kin- 
dergarten Mr.  Bill  said  it  was  man- 
aged admirably. 

Major  R.  O.  Cheney  of  Manchester, 
a  member  of  the  advisory  board,  said 
that  he  thought  the  proper  thing  to  do 
was  to  grant  the  appropriation.  The 
only  opponent  of  the  measure  was  the 
state  board  of  charities,  and  the  figures 
on  both  sides  were  so  diverse  that  he 
should  want  time  to  examine  them.  He 
thought  that  the  institution  was  well  | 
managed  and  a  credit  to  the  state  and  , 
should  be  encouraged. 

P.  H.  Woodward,  secretary  of  the 
Hartford  Board  of  Trade,  said  that  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Institution  was 
confined  to  the  kindergarten.  He  had 
nothing  but  words  of  approval  for  that 
deparment. 

Rev.  Mr.  Twichell  said  that  the 
charges  made  by  the  state  board  of 
charities  were  not  specific.  He  should 
like  to  have  them  state  the  number  of 
days  in  which  Mr.  Cleaveland  had  been 
out   of  the   state. 

'•That's  what  I  want  to  find  out,"'  said 
Mr.  Kellogg. 

Mr.  Cleaveland  said  whatever  he  had 
done  had  been  with  the  full  sanction  of 
the  board  of  education  for  the  blind, 
who  knew  more  of  the  matter  than  Mr. 
Kellogg  possibly  could  know.  The 
governor  and  the  chief  Justice  approved 
his  course.  The  state  board  of  chari- 
ties by  misrepresentations  had  been  fol- 
lowing the  institute  for  the  blind.  He 
was  ready  for  an  investigation  at  any 
time. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Bill's  state- 
ments Mr.  Cleaveland  said  they 
were  due  tin  a  large  measure  to 
chagrin  at  being  discharged  from  hi3 
former  position  of  superintendent.  He 
denied  that  any  improper  payments  of 
money  had  been  made  for  the  institu- 
tion. The  board  of  charities  had 
worked  secretly  against  the  institution 
and  prevented  appropriations  for  its 
needs. 

'The  board  of  charities  is  influenced 
by  a  personal  enmity  to  myself,"  said 
w  Cleaveland.  "By  some  secret  in- 
fluence of  the  state  board  of  charities 
and  of  some  men  who  make  mattresses 
an  appropriation  was  kept  away  from 
us.  The  grocers  and  other  people  who 
supplied    necessities    trusted    us    until 

we  received  the  appropriation  and  then 
when  we  took  the  money  and  paid  our 
bills  we  were  called  poor  business  man- 
agers." 

Rev.  Mr.  Twichell  said  it  was  too  bad 
to  be  compelled  to  come  to  the  legis- 
lature year  after   year  and  contest   for 
the  appropriation.   It  was  easy  enough 
to    pick    flaws   here    and   there   and    the 
state     board    of    charities    seemed    in- 
!  clined  to  do  that.     Mr.  Cleaveland  had 
:  gone   to   Washington   with   the  full   ap- 
\  proval  of  the  board  of  education  for  the 
[  blind.    The    agreement    with    the    state 
had    been   kept.    The    concert   tour   whs 
given  up.  Nothing  was  asked  for  in  the 
bill    which    should    not    be    asked    and 
should   not    be   grunted.   The  institution 
;  was    getting    better    and    better    every 
■iri'l    its   good   work  should  not   be 
discouraged    in   any  way.     Mr.   Cleave- 
land   and    his      associates      were    doing 
their  work  properly. 

In    conclusion    Mr.    Twichell    said    he 
hoped    there  would  be  an  investigation 

it<    he  i   I  [y  abide 

the   issue. 

ss  Mary  Hall  of  the  slat^  board  of 
1   she  was  opposed    to    the 
further   placing  of  funds   with   the   In- 
stilt" 

mortgages  or  lor  any  other  purpose  ex- 
cept th«  education  of  the  blind. 

"I  believe  the  blind  have  gone  hungry 
so    thai     big    salaries    can    be    paid    to 
officials,"  said  Miss  Hall.  "I  have  never 
■I  any  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of 
the    i  on    of    the    blind    who   ever 

spoke    well    of    the    Institution.    It's    a 


scandal  tnrougnout  tne  state  and  ought 
to  be  stopptd.  Several  years  ago  I  heard 
of  cruel  treatment  at  the  kindergarten. 
I  investigated  and  found  it  to  be  true. 
Mrs.  Foster  admitted  it  and  the  scandal 
was  hushed  up  for  the  good  of  the 
school.  I  have  since  learned  that  at 
the  kindergarten  little  blind  children 
are  beaten  blue.  I  am  reminded  in  all 
this  of  the  beggar  who  thinks  himself 
fortunate  if  he  can  get  a  blind  child  to 
hold  in  his  arms  as  he  solicits  charity." 

Miss  Hall  said  further  that  it  was 
noticeable  that,  those  who  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  institution  knew  very  little 
about  the  management  or  of  its  affairs. 

"I  am  ashamed  of  the  condition  of 
things  as  they  have  been  and  as  they 
are  to-day,"  concluded  Miss  Hall. 

Superintendent  Jones  said  emphati- 
cally that  the  charge  that  any  inmate 
of  the  school  for  the  blind  ever  went 
hungry  was  absolutely  false. 

A.  C.  Ellis  said  the  charge  that  little 
children  were  beaten  blue  in  the  kinder- 
garten  was   absurd. 

In  regard  to  the  last  charge  Mr. 
Cleaveland  said  that  in  the  case  of  an 
unmanageable  child  a  little  switch  had 
been  employed.  The  blind  child  was 
given  the  same  treatment  that  a 
humane  mother  would  have  given  to  a 
child  blessed  with  sight.  The  use  of  the 
switch  was  justifiable  and  should  not 
have  been   adversely  criticised. 

Miss  Hall  said  that  Mr.  Cleaveland 
had  misrepresented  the  story  of  the 
whipping.  A  report  was  made  to  her  by 
a  state  official  and  on  investigation  she 
found  that  the  child  had  been  whipped 
: repeatedly. 

Mr.  Twichell  suggested  that  the  com- 
j  inittee  was  wasting  its  time. 

At  this  point  the  hearing  was  closed. 


COLORADO  INDEX. 


MARCH  28,  1901. 


Piano-Tuiiiiio;  for  tlie  Blind. 


Following  is  an  extract  from 
a  paper  read  before  the  Paris 
Congress  last  summer  by  Dr. 
F.  J.  Campbell  on"  Piano  Tun- 
ing as  an  Occupation  for  the 
Blind."  The  paper  is  printed 
in  full  in  the  current  issue  of 
The  Blind,  an  English  publica- 
tion : — 

"Pianoforte  tuning  is  an    ex- 
cellent    employment     for     the 
blind,  and  one    in    which    they 
have  certain  advantages.  Many 
can  be  trained  to    become    suc- 
cessful pianoforte  tuners,  when 
they  have  reached  an   age  that  ! 
renders     professional     training  j 
impossible.     The      blind      who' 
wish  to  succeed  as  pianoforte 
tuners    must    not    despise    the 
drudgery     of     small       details: 
They  must  work  a    number   of 
hours  daily(under  suitable  tui- 
tion) for  several  years. 

"Even  if  a  good  ear  and  other 
requisites  are  possessed,  long 
tuition  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  | 
wrist  under  control.  We  have 
just  introduced  the  Sandow 
<^  r  i  j  >  dumb-bells,  and  it  is 
proving  of  great  practical  util- 
ity in  strengthening  the  hand 
and   fingers. 


"A  blind  man  who  would    be 
a    successful    pianoforte    tuner 
must    be      intelligent,     polite, 
business-like  and  neat  of  dress 
and  personal  appearance,  easy 
in    his    movements    and     free 
from        disagreeable       habits. 
Technical  training   should    be- 
gin as  earlvas  possible.  Mechan- 
ical skill  is  indispensable.  The, 
ability  to  do  light  repairs  satis- 
factorily, often  settles  the  ques- 
tion of  employment.     The  tun- 
er should    he    able    to    use    his 
right    and    left    hand     equally 
well,  and  be  skillful    with    the 
level-hammer.     Rapidity  of  ex- 
ecution    is    no    less    important 
than  good  work.   It  is  absolute- 
ly essential    that    they    should 
be       thoroughly        acquainted 
with    every    variety    of    instru- 
ment, both  of  home  and  of  for- 
eign manufacture.     It    is    easy 
to  teach  a  blind  lad    to    turn    a 
tuning  hammer,    or    recognize 
the  pitch  of  a  note,  but  to  bring 
him  up  to  the  standard  in  those 
essentials  which    are    requisite 
to    success,    requires     constant 
and  unwearied  supervision.  He 
must  be  as    diligent,  energetic 
and  persevering  as  the    seeing 
apprentice,  and  willing  to  give 
even    more    time    for    the      ne- 
cessary preparation.     The  per- 
functory work  of  blind    pupils 
who  merely  linger  two  or  three 
hours  daily    over    a    piano,    ac- 
complishes very  little    towards 
fitting  them  for  business.  After 
a    careful    examination,     every 
duh    qualified  tuner  should   he 
furnished     with     a     certificate, 
and    tuners    who,  cannot    take, 
the         required        examination 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to    im- 
pose upon   the    public.     Piano- 
forte tuning  will  cease  to  be   a 
good    and    successful    employ- 
ment for  the  blind    unless    the 
work    is    thoroughly    and    suc- 
cessfully carried  out." 

Dr.  Campbell  has  in  his  great 
institution'ahout   one   hundred 
pianos     for    the       xise     of     the 
school  and  five  organs  and  the 
rest  of  his  beautiful  equipment 
is  on  the  same  large  scale.     He 
is      an      American,     and      well 
known  in  our  conventions  of  the 
instructors  of  the    blind,  which  , 
he  sometimes  attends      He  is  a 
native  of  Tennessee. 

Dr.  Campbell,  though  totally' 
blind   when  he  visited  Switzer- 
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land  a  few  years  ago,  climbed 
Mont  Blanc  with  his  party,  and 
ascended  just  as  far  as  any  of 
the  company,  a  feat  unparal- 
lelled,  T  believe,  in  the  annals 
of  the  blind.  He  is  an  athlete 
himself,  and  encourages  all 
manly  exercises  at  the  college 
of  which  he  is  the  head.  This 
institution  is  unlike  ours  in  that 

it  is  wholly  supported  entirely 
by  the  liberalities  of  the  people, 
the  nobles  and    princes   of   the  , 
realm     largely     maintain     the. 
school.— Tablet. 

"The  Great  Round  World" 
gives  as  a  "Status  of  Education 
for  the  Sightless"  the  follow- 
ing: "After  careful  considera- 
tion, based  upon  personal  in- 
terviews and  correspondence 
with  all  of  the  Institutions  for  . 
the  Blind,  we  have  decided  j 
that  a  publication  in  'point' 
will  notreceive  enough  support 
to  cover  actual  expenses. 

"Without    waiting      for     our , 
specimen    to    be    submitted    a 
number  of  officials  wrote  that 
they    would    not   care    to    sub- 
scribe.    Even    those    who    are 
favorably     disposed     will    not  j 
order   more   than   one   or    two 
copies."     The  communications 
which  were  received  by   "The 
Great  Round  World"  gave  var- 
ious reasons  for  not  wanting  to 
take    ii.     Here     are     some     of 
the     statements.     "We     could 
not      conveniently      use       the 
I  Braille    Point."     "Our  Institu- 
tion   is   for   children;  we  have 
none   over  seventeen  years   of 
age.     They   have   no   time   for 
reading   outside    their  lessons. 
The  daily  paper  is  read  to  the 
older   ones    every    day."     "We 
have   no   reader   of    American 
Braille   in    our   school."     "The 
fact  is  it  is  only  the  compara- 
tively   few    among    the    blind, 
who  are  young  and  bright,  who 
care    to    read  or  have    the    pa- 
tience and  persistency  to  learn." 
"If  its  success  must  depend 
Upon  the  patronage  of  the  blind 
alone,    I      fear     it     will     fail." 
)  doubt,  however,  if   the    num- 
ber of  subscribers  to  an  embos- 
sed    edition     of     "The     Great 
Round  World"  would  ever   be 
large:  for   I    am    told    that   the  | 
blind  as  a    class  are  poor."     In  ] 
conclusion  The    Great   Round 
World  says  that  "there  are  less 
than  fifty  Institutions   for   the 
blind,  and   as    the    majority    of 


these  will  not  pledge  them 
selves  for  more  than  one  or 
•two  annual  subscriptions,]  it 
will  be  seen  that  even  if  aided 
by  outside  subscriptions  only 
a  very  limited  edition  would 
be  possible.  A  periodical 
which  depends  upon  contribu- 
tions from  the  benovelent  rests 
upon  an  insecure  foundation." 

From  this  decision  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  straight- 
forward replies  received  from 
those  whose  hearts  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cating the  blind,  some  may 
misjudge  the  statements  made. 
Of  course  one  naturally  tries 
to  read  between  the  lines  en- 
deavoring to  find  thoughts  up- 
on other  lines  of  work,  and  cer- 
tainly there  is  room  for  many 
inferences  from  the  letters  as 
published  in  The  Great  Round  j 
World. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day 
may  come  when  the  blind  who 
are  not  in  our  state  Institutions 
will  have  within  their  reach  a  [ 
publication  printed  in  point 
which  will  contain  as  much 
matter  as  The  Great  Round 
World. 
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A  titter  was  the  first  response:  then 
followed  a  variety   of  expressions   as, 


'A     blind    man! 


'You're     foolin'.' 
and 


Wm.  A.  Caldwell,  Editor. 
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Using  Opportunity. 

Opportunity  knocks  at    every   one's 

door  at  least 'once    in    a    lifetime,    but 

some  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  open 

the  door  to  their  good  fortune      A  story 

is  told  in  the  Sunday    School   Advocate 

which  illustrates  the  truth   of    the   old 

saying  that  none  are  so  blind    as  those 

who  will  not  see. 

A  gentleman  stopped  suddenly  before 
a  sign  that  told  him  messenger  boys 
were  to  be  had  inside.  He  hesitated 
and  then  went  in.  . 

"How  many  boys    have   you  id.'     he 

asked.  ,,_,,     n    ,,  , 

"Six,"  was  the  reply.     "Its  dull  to-. 

''"'Then  they're  all  here,"  said  the 
gentleman,  looking  around,  while  the 
boys  themselves  were  all  attention, 
wondering  "what  was    up. 

"Boys,"  said  the  gentleman,  eyeing 
them  scrutinizingly,  "I  suppose  you 
know  there  is  to  be  an  exhibition  ot 
trained  dogs  to-night?' 

The  faces  of  the  boys  showed  that 
they  were  perfectly  aware  of  that  tact, 
and  that  they  might  even  give  him 
some  points  in  regard  to  it 

"Well,  I  am  looking  for  a  boy  to  take 
a  blind  man  to  see  it. " 


That's  the 


large  thea- 


"What  could  a    blind    man  see?' 
"You  can't  guy  us  that  way." 

"I'm  not  guying:  I'm  in  earnest," 
said  Mr.  Davis;  and  .then  looking  at  one 
of  the  boys  who  said  nothing  he  asked: 

"Weil,"  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"I  think  I  could  do  it,"  was  the 
reply.      "Yes,  I'm  sure  I    could,    sir." 

"How  do  vou  propose  to  make  him 
see  it?" 

"Through  my  eyes,  sir. 
only  way  he  could  see  it." 

The  exhibition  was  in  a 
tre,  and  the  blind  man  and  his  guide 
had  a  box  to  themselves,  where  they 
could  disturb  no  one:  but  Mr.  Davis, 
from  his  seat  in  the  audience,  knew 
that  the  boy  was  telling  what  went  on. 
so  that, the  blind  man  could  understand, 
and  others  in  the  audience  becamemore 
interested  in  the  messenger  and  his 
companion,  who,  though  carrying  on 
an  animated  conversation,  seemed  ab- 
sorbed and  excited  in  everything  that 
went  on.  Indeed,  no  one  applauded 
more  heartily  than  did  the  blind  man 
himself. 

The  following  day  Mr.  Davis  again 
appeared  among  the  messenger  boys, 
and  after  a  few  words  with  themanagerj 
said: 

"Boys,  there  was  a  chance  offered 
every  one  of  you  yesterday— a  chance 
to  lift  yourselves  up  in  the  world —  but 
only  one  of  you  grasped  it.  My  friend-, 
the  blind  man  has  felt  for  some  time 
that  he  might  get  much  pleasure  out  of 
life  if  he  could  find  some  young  eyes  to 
do  his  seeing  for  him,  with  an  owner 
who  could  report  intelligently.  My 
stopping  here  yesterday  was  with  the 
thought  that  possibly  such  a  pair  of 
eyes  could  be  found  here.  It  was  an 
opportunity  held  out  to  every  one  of 
you,  but  only  one  understood  and 
grasped  it;  for  the  rest  of  you  it  was 
a   lost    opportunity,    for    my    friend    is 

delighted  with  the  experiment — says  he 
he  is  sure  I  hit  upon  the  one  boy  in 
town  who  will  suit  him  and  has  offered 
him  a  good  position  with  a  fine  salary. 
Messenger  boys  are  easy  to  get,  but  a 
boy  who  can  make  a  blind  man  see  is 
at  a  premium.  And  yet  you  might — 
well,  you  see  that  boy,  though  he 
did  not  know  it.  was  on  the  watch  for 
a  good  opportunity  and  when  it  came 
he  knew  how  to  manage  it.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  keep  good  opportunities 
from  slipping  away,  boys;  you  must  be 
on  the  watch  for  them." — Ex. 
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iALIFAX  HERALD. 


GATUIKDAY.    MDAiRGH    30,    1901. 
"^SHJET  WILL  BE  AN  ACTRESS. 

SAX  FtRAiNOBSlCO,  WTayrcb  27..— 'A 
blind  girl  who  refuses  to  permit  her 
affliction  to  cheek  her  ambition,  is 
iMiss;  Hor.ton  Barker  of  San  Francksco. 
From  her  infancy  she  has  refused  to 
acknowledge  that  she  was  handicapped 
by  her  blindness. 

She  would  never  attend  a  blind. 
school  but  went  to  the  public  schools 
and  then  to  Shell  Seminary,  where  she 
graduated  with  honor.  She  learned  her 
lessons  by  hearing  the  others  recite 
and    spending    the    study    hour    in    re- 


make 

of  fancy  sewing.  She  goes  out  on  the 
street  without  a  guide  and  walks  as 
fearlessly  along  as  though  she  could 
see  perfectly. 

All  her  tastes  and  aspirations  turn 
to  the  stage,  of  which  she  is  inordin- 
ately fond,  She  determined  to  be  an 
actress,  and  so  well  can  she  carry  her- 
self, moving  about  with  perfect  free- 
dom and  giving  so  well  the  appearance 
of  seeing  so  perfectly  that  there  is 
every  possibility  of  her  being  a  suc- 
cess. 


It  has  comet*;  be    custom  in  West  Vir- 
ginia to  send  committees  of  the  Legislat- 
ure to  the  viui,. us  institutions  to  see  what 
is  their  condition  aud  what  they  need,  or 
rather,  sometimes  what    they  can  do  best 
without.      The   practice    is    scarcely    jus 
tified  by  the   facts,  and    costs  much  more 
money  than  it  saves.      All  the  State  Insti 
tutionsbave  boards  of    management,  and 
these  ought  to  be  relied    on  to   report  the 
condition*  a-.d   needs  with  tiuth  and  jus- 
tice,   and    that    ougiit   to   be  the  basis  of 
appropriation  of   the    public  moneys.     It 
is  not  to  be  doubted    that  Boards  are  in  a 
better  position  to  kuovr  the  needs  of  these 
Institutions  than    these   committees,    uu- 
familiar,  as  they  must     be,  with  the  work 
over   again   in   her    mind    until    it    was       ;in(i  circumstances  of    the  establishments, 
fixed  past  all  forgetting.  '    and  haviug  rarely  more  than  a  day  to  give 

She    learned    to    play    the    piano,    to.j    to  the  inquisition 

The  Georgia  Report  is  received,  and 
shows  very  interesting  progress  in  the 
work  among  the  Blind  for  that  State. 
The  mantle  of  the  late,  lamented  Sup- 
erintendent Williams  has  fallen  very 
worthily  on  his  son  Mr.  Dudley  Wil- 
liams, who  his  taken  up  the  work  with 
a  vigorous  hand.  It  is  uoteworthy  that 
the  Georgians  ask  very  modestly  of  their 
Legislature.  Their  demands  on  the  rev- 
enues of  the  State  are  very  reasonable 
indeed.  It  is  more  than  kely  that  a 
correct  public  sentiment  would  delight 
THE  WEST     VIRGINIA    TABU  to  give  the  sen  ml  f.,r   the     blind    all    it 

really  needs,  and  that  is  much  more  than 
they  ask  lor.  It  is  false  economy  to 
cripple  the  State  institutions  by  insuffici-  j 

cut  appropriations,  aud  the    management 

i 
ought  to  enlighten  the  Legislatuie  as    to 

their  wauts  aud  throw     responsibility    of 

granting  or   withholding     the     necessary 

funds  on  just  where  it  ought  to  rest. 


MARCH  30,  2901. 

Tub  Friends  in  Utah. 


The  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind 
iu    Utah    have  just  had    an  exceptionally 
line  opportunity  of  bringing  their  wants  to 
the  attention  of    the    Legislature  and  the 
Governor  of  that  State      The  entire  body 
went  up  from  Salt  Lake,  a  few  days  ago  to 
Ogden,  and  spent    a    day    examining  the 
two    institutions  in  that     thriving     city. 
The  Industrial  Home    was  visited  in    the 
morning  and  the  Deaf  and  Blind    School 
in  the  afternoon.      Supt.  Metcalf  gathered 
his  work  together  in  the  chapel  and  gave 
a  short    exhibition    of    exercises    in  both 
departments,  then    he    took  his  guests  to 
visit  the    departments    of    the   schools  in 
detail.      Several    of    the    members    of  the 
Legislature  made  speeches,    and  the  Gov- 
ernor also.      They  made  the  kind  of  talks 
that  go  dovMi  so  well  with  the  expectant; 
but  which    will  never   do   to    be   quoted  I 
after  the  event    has    fail,  d    to  pan  out  as 
expected.     They     really     mean    nothing, 
and  are  known    and    confessed    to    mean 
nothing  but    compliment,    and  jet    they 
sound  very  pleasant    and    Comfortable    to 
the  hopeful  ear  and  heart. 

But  Superintendent  Metcalfe  demands 
are  so  modest  that  the  Legislature  could 
scrcely  tail  to  grant  then,  all,  and  that 
woul  I  be  only  what  is  right,  as  it  looks 
to  us  at  a  distance 


Fhom  tub  Michigan  School. 


The  report  of  the  Michigan  School  has 
reached  me.  The  B  >anj  discusses  the 
problem  of  cstiiug  for  the  adult  blind  in  a 
very  interesting  way.  They  feel  iu 
Michigan  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  educate 
people,  and  then  consign  tbem  to  the 
county  alms  house  to  vegetable  to  the  end 
of  their  dayb  in  hopeless  seclusion.  They 
consider  it  but  reasonable  aud  fair  to  pro- 
vide for  them  comfortable  and  pleasiug 
surroundings  with  abundant  opportunities 
for  work  and  mental  and  physical  ex- 
ercise. Accordingly,  they  recommend 
the  establishment  of  a  working  home  for 
the  indigent  blind  after  they  have  left 
school.  This  is  doubtless  the  practical 
solution  of  the  problem;  but  many  wise 
men  see  danger  iu  it,  as  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  their  possibilities.  This 
danger  can  and  must  be  averted  atschool. 
Young  people  must  be  taught  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less  than  the  best 
they  can  do  If  this  impression  is  duly 
made,  their  ambition  will  not  allow  them 
to    go     t  >  the    home.      They  will  make  a 


home  and  a  place  for  themselves.  But 
those  who  can  not  accomplish  this  would 
be  saved  from  a  life  of  misery  by  such  an 
asylum  as  the  working  hone  would  af- 
ford It  would  be  cruel  to  deprive  th  :se 
of  such  a  retreat  merely  to  force  the 
capable  ones  to  find  and  conquer  their 
destiny. 

Several  of  the  States  have  adopted  this 
method  of  caring  for  the  adult  blind,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  is  operating  un- 
favorably upon  their  ambitions. 


*— 
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The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 
■was  founded  in  Nashville  in  1842  bS""**"1 
Rev.  James  Chapin,  a  successful  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  church.  He  wae 
warmly  supported  by  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  attended  his  exhibitions 
and  iso  deeply  impressed  were  they  'by 
his  performances  that  they  prevailed 
upon  the  Legislature  to  adopt  the 
school  and  make  provision  for  its  sup- 
port. It  became  one  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  State-by  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  January  29,  1844.  A 
small  appropriation  was  mads  for  its 
maintenance,  and  the  school  humbly 
entered  upon  her  labors  with  ten  chil- 
dren enrolled.  In  eight  years,  1852,  a 
large,  commodious  house  was  erected, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  steadily  In- 
creased until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  when  the  building  was  seized  for 
hospital  purposes,  and  was  subsequent- 
y  torn  down  by  the  order  of  St.  Clair 
Morton,  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of 
:he  Ohio. 

In  1873  Hon.  James  M.  Lea  donated  to 
foe  State,  for  the  use  of  the  School  for 
he  Blind,  the  grounds  now  occupied 
>y  that  institution.  In  1881  the  present 
milding  was  completed,  and  was  ample. 

enough  for  the  needs  of  that  time,  "but 
wholly  inadequate  to  accommodate  the 
large  number  of  pupils  now  in  attend- 
ance. The  capacity  of  the  building,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  plans,  was  for 
112  pupils.  By  converting  passages  and 
hall  ways  into  sleeping  and  'hath 
rooms,  and  by  moving  music  rooms  to 
the  fourth  story,  and  only,  in  short,  by 
using  every  available  inch  of  space, 
have  the  present  176  pupils  been  ac- 
commodated. It  is  quite  evident  that 
extensive  additions  or  new  buildings 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  the 
continued  progress  of  efficiency  of  the 
school. 

According  to  statistics  secured  by  the 
present  efficient  superintendent  from 
those  most  conversant  with  the  subject 
there  is  one  person  totally  blind  and 
two  partially  blind  to  each  1,000  inhab- 
itants.    Considering  the  population  of 

Tennessee  2,000,000  we  have: 

Those  with  defective  sight 6,000 

those  with    defective     sight,     of 
school  age  L20« 

Allowing  5  per  cent,  to  be  weak- 
lings, number  to  be  educated 1,140 

Enrollment    this  season,     whites, 

182;  colored,  40;    total   ;  222 

Those  not  enrolled,  entitled  to  an 

education 9*8 

The  last  General  Assembly  appropri- 
ated $15,000  to  ere'et  a  building  to  con- 
tain workshops,  gymnasium,  boiler 
room,  etc.  The  building  has  been 
completed  and  is  a  plain,  substantial 
structure  of  three  stories,  standing  up- 
on the  bluff  150  feet  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  building.  It  affords  greater  fa- 
cilities for  exercise,  for  work  in  the 
various  employments  taught,  and  in- 
sures the  comfort  of  the  household 
against  the  cold,  no  matter  how  low 
the  mercury  may  fall.  The  gymnasium 
has  been  fully  -"^quipped  and  is  second 
to  none  in  the  city  in  its  appointment . 
The  residence  of  the  late  Hon.  John 
Trimble  has  been  purchased  by  the 
board  of  trustees  for  the  colored  blind. 
It  was  well  adapted  to  such  a  purpose 
and  will  accommodate     fifty  children. 


T 
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It  is  situated  on  Tennessee  street,  one 
mile  south  of   the  school  proper,   upon 
the  highest  point  in  that  part  of   the 
city.     Besides  the     usual  school  work, 
the  girls  are  taught  to  wash  and  iron, 
to  wash  dishes,     to  keep     their  rooms 
clean  and  orderly,   to  use   the  sewing 
machine  and  to  sew  by  hand,  thus  fit- 
ting   them  to  help  the     family     when! 
they  return  to  their  homes,  and  mak- 
ing them  in  whole  or  in  part  self-sus- 
taining.    The   boys  are   taught   broom 
and  mattress  making  and  chair  caning 
The  work  of  this  institution  embraces 
three     departments— literary.      musica 
and  mechanical.    As  music  is  the  mos 
profitable   employment     for'  the     blind 
every  child  who  enters  the  school  is  re- 
ciuired  to  devote  a  considerable  nart  o. 
the  time  to  this  study.    The  fifteen  pi 
anos  are  in  constant  use  from  8  o  clocl 

'clock  at  night 


and  the  deep  tones  of  the  great  organ 
i  reverberate    through   the   house   almost 
j  every  hour  of  the  day.    The  band,  com- 
posed  of   boys     ranging     from   8    to  20 
years  of  age,  is  equal  in  accuracy  and ! 
precision  to  many  bands  composed  en- 
tirely of  grown  men.    In  schools  for  the 
blind   manual     training     forms  a    very 
important  part     of     their     educational 
system.     Unfortunately   there  are    but 
few  branches  of  industry  in  which  the 
blind   can   hope     to  successfully     com- 
pete with  the  seeing,  and  these  are  not 
at  all  intricate  or  remunerative,  but  as 
a.  large  per  cent,  of  the  students  or  this 
school    cannot     be     qualified    to    teach 
either  literature    or  music,     they  must 
be   made  proficient  in  some   branch  of 
handicraft  by  which  they  will  be  able 
to  make  their  bread.     Girls  are  taught 
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to  sew  by  hand,  to  manage  a  sewing 
machine,  to  cut  and  fit  dresses,  brad 
work,  hammock  making,  knitting  and. 
crocheting,  while  the  boys  are  taught 
piano  tuning,  mattress  and  broom  mak- 
ing   and    chair   caning. 

Although  the  employments  taught 
here  are  very  few,  yet  the  fact  that  the 
hand  is  trained  enables  the  graduates 
to  engage  in  many  other  pursuits. 
Fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  sup- 
port themselves  in  whole  or  in  part. 
One  of  the  leading  and  most  popular 
piano  companies  in  the  south  has  em- 
ployed three  of  its  graduates.  One 
young  man,  though  totally  blind,  is  the 
most  successful  traveling  agent  of  the 
firm.  The  others  are  engaged  as  tun- 
ers, and  their  work  gives  entire  satis- 
faction. Not  only  these,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  young  men  and  women 
the  school  has  sent  forth  have  met  with 
equal  success  in  all  parts  of  this  and 
adjoining  States  as  literary  teachers, 
instiuctors  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  elocutionists,  ministers,  dealers 
in  real  estate,  farmers,  and  varied  vo- 
cations. 

The  school  differs  frcm  other  State 
institutions  in  that  its  pupils  are  com- 
paratively helpless,  lacking  the  requi- 
site sight  to  enable  them  to  do  many 
things  in  connection  with  the  well-be- 
ing of  a  household.  In  other  institu- 
tions the  entire  domestic  service,  cook- 
ing, washing  and  the  like,  is  performed 
by  their  pupils  or  inmates,  and  also 
most  of  the  outdoor  labor,  and  their 
shops,  farms  and  industries  must  add 
something  to  their  revenue.  The  onlv 
income  received  by  this  institution  is 
the  appropriation  made  by  the  State 
and  this  must  pay  for  tuition,  board' 
washing,  fuel,  gas,  water,  and  Indeed; 
every  expense.  Ample  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  education  of  the  blind ! 
of  the  State  when  by  this  means  they1 
become)  self-supporting,  respectable 
citizens,  instead  of  paupers  and  bur- 
dens to  the  community  in  which  thev 
are  found.  ,j 

The  present  wide  awake  and  efficient ! 
superintendent,     John     V.    Armstrong,! 
has  done  much  toward  the  amelioration' 
of      the     blind    and  establishing    them 
in         the      different        avocations       of 
life.     Prof.  Armstrong  was  educated  at 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
He    came    to    Nashville    when    quite    a 
young  man,  in  1853,  and  for  forty-eight 
years  his  life  has  been  interwoven  with 
the  upbuilding  of  the  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind.     As  director  of  music  ae 
has  prepared     hundreds     of  boys     and 
girls  for  busy,  happy,  helpful  places  in 
the  world.     In  181*7  he  was  promoter)   to 
the    superintendence     and    under    his 
successful  and  economical  management 
the   institution    has     been    freed     from 
debt,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  work  has 
become  more  widely  spread  than  ever 
before.     The  enrollment  of  pupils     has 
more  than  doubled,  and  the  progress  in 
every  department  is  very  satisfactory. 
However*  Prof.  Armstrong's  success  as 
an  educator  is  not  confined  to  the  bor- 
ders of  his  adopted  State.     Recentlv  he 
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was  asked  to  accept  the  superintendon- 
cy  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  or  Music  for  the  Blind,  of 
Upper  Norwood.  London,  England.  His 
refusal  of  so  flattering'  an  offer,  to  con- 
tinue his  work  in  this  State,  was  the 
subject  of  the  following  resolution  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  institution: 
"The-  board  has  learned  that  our  su- 
perintendent, John  V.  Armstrong,  has 
refused  to  entertain  a  proposition  to 
be  transferred  to  another  school  for  the 
blind,  to  become  superintendent  of  the 
same;  in  view  of  this  fact,  and  realiz- 
ing the  fitness  of  Prof.  Armstrong  for 
the  position  he  holds  with  us,  and  the 
need  the  blind  of  Tennessee  have  for 
him,  we  congratulate  him,  ourselves 
and  the  people  of  Tennessee  for  his  de- 
termination." 

He  should  have  every  facility  that  the 
State  can  confer  in  accomplishing  this 
great  work  for  humanity. 

All  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
21  years  residing  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  whose  sight  is  so  defective 
that  they  cannot  attend  the  public 
schools,  are  eligible  for  admission  as 
pupils  of  the  school,  provided  they  are 
not  incapacitated  by  physical,  mental 
or  moral  infirmity  for  useful  instruc- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  tuition,  pupils  receive 
board,  washing  and  medical  attendance 
free.  Parents  and  guardians  are  only 
required  to  pay  traveling  expenses  to 
and  from  school  and  furnish  suitable 
clothing.  For  further  information  ap- 
ply to  superintendent. 

The  News  wishes  to  impress  the  idea 
that  this  is  an  educational  institution, 
preparing  hopeless  people  for  lives  of 
usefulness.  It  Is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  State  for  support,  and  considering 
the  worthiness  of  its  purpose,  should 
have  every  assistance  and  ample  sup- 
port from  the  State.  It  receives  less 
than  any  other  State  institution;  it 
needs  more.  The  General  Assembly 
should  at  all  times  deal  liberally 
with  It. 
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A  blind  girl,  who  refuses  to  permit 
her  affliction  to  check  her  ambition,  is 
Miss  Horton  Baker  of  San  Francisco. 
From  her  infancy-'she  has  refused  to 
acknowledge  that  she  was  handicapped 
bv  her  blindness. 

She  would  never  attend  a  blind  school 
but  went  to  the  public  schools  and  then 
to  Snell  seminarv.  where  she  graduated 
with  honor.  She  learned  her  lessons  by 
hearing  the  others  recite  and  spending 
the  «tudy  hour  in  revolving  what  she 
had  heard  over  and  over  again  in  her 

mind  until  it  was  fixed  past  all  forget- 
ting. 

She  learned  to  play  the  piano,  to 
make  Honito.n  lace  and  to  do  ail  kinds 
of  fancy  sewing.  She  goes  out  on  the 
street  without  a  guide,  and  walks  fear- 
lessly along  as  though  she  could  see 
perfectly. 

All  her  tastes  and  aspirations  turn  to 
the  stage,  of  which  she  is  inordinately 
fond.  She  determined  to  be  an  actress, 
and  so  v  in  she  carry  herself,  mov- 

ing   about    with    perfect    freedom    and 
giving  so  well  the  appearance  of  seeing 
so  perfectly  that  there  is  every  possibil- 
..?.'.??•.. o.f.,be.r  being  a  .suc< 
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BUND  PEDLErVS  SUICIDE. 

Samuel    D'Grinia    Found    Dead   in    Barn 

at  Attleboro  'Falls  with  Poison 

Bottle  Nearby. 


[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 
NORTH  ATTLEBORO.  March  30,  1901. 
Last  evening  the  body  of  Samuel 
D'Grinia,  a  blind  pedler,  aged  58  years, 
was  found  in  a  barn  near  the  Kilty 
farm  at  Attleboro  Falls. 

Mr.  D'Grinia  had  been  ill  for  some 
time,  and  had  threatened  to  take  his 
life.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  disap- 
peared from  his  home,  which  was  adja- 
cent to  the  farm   where  he  was  found. 


As  he  had  been  particular morose TdurV 

ing  the  day  the  members  of  the  family 

foerah?m.alarnled  and  they  l00ked  ab°ut 
t,  A.  bottle  of  rat  poison,  partially  emD- 
tied,  was  found  in  one  of  the  room*  T.K 
in  this  circumstance  led  t ^  the  search 
about  the  property  in  the  vicinity  and 
the  result  was  the  flndine-  nf  h. \:3 
in  the  barn    life  beingex^fnet    the   ^ 

I  ♦v.Dr    J°sePh    B.    Gerould    decided    that 
the   unfortunate    man    was   morose   ani 

|  committed  suicide^  morose   and 

«  1 
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L»"*The  City's   Donation  to   the  Blind  Poor. 

June  15  is  the  date  selected  this  "year  for 
paying  the  annual   allowance  that  the  city 
gives   to   the  poor   blind  of   this   city.     The  ' 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  last  year  was 
$30,000,  and  each  of  the  600  applicants  received 
$50  in  gold.     Through   the  efforts   of   Com- 
missioner  Keller    and    Superintendent   Blair 
of   the   Outdoor  Poor   the   amount  has   been 
increased  this  year  to  S35.000.     Seven  hun-  i 
dred  and  forty-three  applications  have  been  ' 
received    this  year  by   Chief   Clerk   William 
Walsh  of  the  Outdoor  Poor  Department. 


WILL  BE  129. 


Noah  Baby  Is  Blind,  but  Still  in 
Possession  of  Other  Faculties. 

Plainfielo,  N.  J..  March  30.— Noah  Ra- 
by  will  be  129  years  of  age  on  next 
Monday,  and  the  event  will  be  fitting- 
ly celebrated  at  the  Piscataway  Town- 
ship Poor  Farm,  in  Middlesex  County. 
Overseer  of  the  Poor  Hummer  has  de- 
cided that  the  old  man  is  too  weak  to 
stand  the  excitement  of  a  reception. 
He  is  in  good  health  and  spirits,  al- 
though totally  blind  from  old  age.  His 
memory  is  still  as  perfect  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  his  youth. 

Noah  Raby  is  the  son  of  an  Indian 
and  a  white  woman  of  North  Carolina. 
There  he  lived  until  about  40  years  of 
age.  He  then  became  a  sailor  In  the 
United  States  Navy,  where  he  served 
through  the  War  of  1812.  Shortly  after 
the  close  of  that  war  he  came  North 
and  settled  in  New  Jersey,  where  he 
worked  as  a  farm  hand  for  many  years 
until  he  became  useless  because  of  his 
failing  sight.  A  few  years  ago  a 
specialist  tried  to  restore  his  sight  and 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  temporary  im- 
provement, which  the  advanced  age  of 
the  man  soon  undid. 


April 
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Directors  of  Home  for  the  Blind  Meet. 

The  regular  monthly"  me'efmg  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Aid  Association 
for  the  Blind  of  the  District  was  held  at 
the  Home  for  the  Blind  Monday  after- 
noon. A  large  number  of  members  was 
present.  Reports  were  heard  from  the 
house,  admission,  ways  and  means,  and 
industries  committees.  A  lunch  was  served 
at  the  Legion  of  Loyal  Women  hall, 
Thursday,  March  28.  for  the  benefit  of  the 
workshops,  916  E  street,  when  a  handsome 
sum  was  cleared  for  the  purchase  of  need- 
ed machinery.  A  deed  was  received  from 
the  Glenwood  Cemetery  of  a  lot  fronting 
on  one  of  the  main  drives.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  rendered  the  officers  making 
the  gift. 


From 


BLIND  PEDDLER  SUICIDES^ 

ATTLEB£££jp^Iass.,  March/^0.— 
Samfil?!1  Degnnieis,  a  peddler  who  had 
lost  his  sight,  committed  suicide  here 
late  last  night  by  taking  strychnine. 
He  was  despondent  over  his  disability. 
He  was  about  58  yearsof 
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SCHOOL,  CHILDREN'S  EYESIGHT 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:      '™"— ^ 

No  pianist  or  organist  would  strain 
his  eyesight  by  using  his  music  in  a  hori- 
zontal position;  he  insists  upon  having  his 
work  in  front  of  him,  on  a  music  rack,  in 
a  position  before,  not  under,  his  eyes. 
The  stenographer  finds  comfort  in  a  copy- 
holder which  holds  his  work  in  a  position 
pleasant  to  eyes  and  shoulders. 

It  is  singular  that  readers  and  students 
have  not  long  since  demanded  a  simple 
book-rest,  to  the  relief  of  eyes  and  back. 
Such  a  device,  simple  and  inexpensive,  with 
another  to  hold  the  book  on  the  book-rest 
wide  open,  would  be  a  boon  to  every  user 
of  books. 

In  the  frequent  discussion  of  the  question 
of  the  defective  eyesight  of  school  children, 
the  position  of  the  book,  nearly  horizontal, 
on  the  school  desk,  has  generally  been  over- 
looked. A  lady  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  once  said:  "I  have 
ruined  my  eyes  in  copying  from  books  and 
papers  in  a  horizontal  position."  This 
first  called  the  attention  of  the  writer  to 
the  need  of  the  appliances  above-men- 
tioned, and  he  believes  it  to  be  a  matter 
for  serious  consideration. 

Dana 


Date 
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BLIND  AUTHOR  WRITES. 


C.  A.   Fairbanks  Has  Tvro  Novels   Al 

niost  Ready. 

C.  Albert  Fairbanks  will  soon  publish  a 
navel  entitled  "Helena,  or  the  bond  of 
hope."  This  is  the  first  book  Mr.  Fair- 
banks has  written,  although  he  has  turned 
off  many  short  stories.  Mr.  Fairbanks 
is  blind,  which  makes  his  literary  work 
the  more  noteworthy.  His  copy  is  mado 
with  an  instrument  which  punctures  the 
paper  and.  of  course,  it  has  to  be  trans- 
cribed before  it  can  be  put  into  type.  The 
story  soon  to  be  published  will  cover  more 
than  200  pages  and  Mr.  Fairbanks  has 
under  way  another  story  of  some  i 
entitled  "Anne's  conquest."  Mr.  Falr- 
banlss  will  sell  the  books  himself. 


i*s 
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NEW  WORKSHOP  IN 

ADULT  BLIND  HOME. 

The   directors    of   the   Home   for   the 

Adult    Blind    will    meet    next    Tuesday 

night,   when    plans   for  the   new   brick 

workshop  will  be  discussed.    By  a  re- 

i  cent  act  of  the  Legislature  a  $15,000  ap- 

!  propriation  is  made  available  at  once^ 

foir   the  proposed  workshop,  and  it   ' ' 

thought  that  work  will  soon  begjs^: 

the  new  structure. 


■'imw 
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A  Study  in  Infirmities 

"He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hoar." 


WHEN  we  are  young  we  easily  note 
in  our  friends  the  defects  of  their 
qualities;  as  we  grow  older  we  per- 
ceive that  they  have  the  qualities 
of  their  defects.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
overestimate  the  modifying  influence  of 
physical  infirmity  upon  individual  life  and 
c  h  2l  TQuQ  t>6  r  * 

Some    infirmities    speak    for    themselves. 
Blindness,    for   instance,    is   eloquently   ap- 
pealing to  us  all;    so  is  lameness  when  it 
goes  on  crutches,  and  various  forms  of  ex- 
treme deformity  move  us  in  proportion  to 
their    visibility.      There     is     one    infirmity, 
however,   which  in  spite  of  its  almost  ap- 
palling   increase,    awakens    curiously   little 
sympathy    and    is    curiously    little    under- 
stood:   this  is  deafness.    The  deaf-mute  in- 
deed awakens  tenderest  compassion,  and  is 
the  object   of  some   of   the  most  beautiful 
and    marvellous    triumphs    of    the    human 
mind  applied  to  scientflc  methods  of  relief, 
but  the  vast  majority  of  deaf  persons  are 
a   long   way    from    being    deaf-mutes,    and 
since    their    infinite    degrees    of    affliction 
render    them    only    approximately    helpless 
and  dependent,    they   form  a  class   almost 
by     themselves     in     their     isolation     from 
human  sympathy.    Yet  only  the  deaf  know 
how  much  they  stand  in  need  of  it.  ] 

Almost  the  only  comprehending  words  I  I 
ever  remember  to  have  read  on  this  sub- 
ject were  written  by  Rev.  Haweiis-lately 
dead— In  his  "Musical  Memories"— a  chapter 
hereby  devoutly  recommended  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  . 

Among  themselves,  however,  there  is 
sympathy  in  abundance.  The  brotherhood 
of  man  becomes  an  aching  actuality,  and  it 
Is  a  miracle  how  unerringly  the  deaf  can 
detect  a  fellow-sufferer  even  in  the  minor 
degree.  "The  listening  look  in  the  eyes 
becomes  as  intelligible  to  him  as  a  "brother- 
hood" secret  grip. 

Yet  I  do  not  think  a  deaf  person  as  a  rule 
exaggerates  his  affliction  or  inclines  to  pose 
as  a  martyr;    he  himself  would  rather  be 
deaf  than  idiotic,  and  he  has  no  desire  to 
be  both.      Seeing  that   the   cross    must   be 
borne,   he  realizes  that  it  may  as  well  be 
borne  cheerfully,  and  that  furthermore  he 
may  as   well   accept   the  fact   that  it   is   a 
cross  all  but  invisible  to  the  eyes  of  others. 
His  back  may  bend  beneath  it  and  still  the 
general   public   will  be  wondering  why   on 
earth  he  does  not  stand  stralghter.    Science   i 
can  do  almost  nothing  for  him;    it  is  a  life- 
long contract  he  has  signed.     At  the  outset 
it   looks   a  much   lighter   one-even   to   the 
deaf-than    blindness;     yet    it    is    a    note- 
worthy fact   that  the  blind  are   commonly 
cheerful    and  happy,  while  the  "deef"   are 
commonly-not.     We  rather  expert   a  deaf 
person    to    be    morose    and    irritable,    but 
little  do  most  people  know  how  well  quali- 
fied   he    is   to    fulfil   that    expectation,    and 
what   miracles  of  self-control   alone  enable 
him  to  disappoint  it. 

The    reason    for    this    apparent    lack    of 
grace  on  the  part  of  "the  deaf,  and  of  the 
grace   abounding    in   the     blind,    is    simple 
enough.     We    get  at    the   world    of   things 
through  our  eyes;  we  get  at  the  world  of 
people  through  our  ears;  and  this  depriva- 
tion of  the  human  is  the  heaviest  humanity 
can   know,    and   makes    the   severest   drain 
upon    the   health    and    nervous    energy.     It 
is  not  good,  it  never  will  be  good  for  man 
to  be  alone.    Nature,  quite  as  much  as  the 
Deity    has  set  the  solitary  in  families;  but 
the    deaf   with    momentary    exceptions    are 
always  alone  and  solitary,  even  in  families 
-even  in  the  bosom  of  their  own.    No  one 
with    ears    can    realize    the    strange    isola- 
tion of  living  in  the  midst  of  a  rich    asso- 
ciated life  which   passes  before  ones   eyes 
like   a   dumb   show,    and   of   which   one   is 
merely  a  spectator,   not  in  any  true  sense 
a    Dart      "A   stranger    in    a    strange    city" 
represents  to  us  the  extreme  of  isolation; 
but  the  deaf  are  always  strangers   in   the 
cities  of  their  homes!    Nothing  but  the  big 
thinL    come   to    them   and  it   is   the  little 
th  nK  which  are  the  truly  big  things  after 
all     The  sum  of  these  little  things  makes 


up  human  life  and  Intercourse,  and  tne 
deaf,  from  the  merely  "hard  of  hearing" 
down  to  the  uncompromisingly  "deef"  are 
mulcted  In  that  sum  proportionately.  Sor- 
row and  trouble  will  generally  be  brought 
to  them— these  are  recognized  magnitudes; 
but  the  ripple  of  fun  and  all  the  light, 
healthful  exchange  of  happy  life,  they 
see  it  go  by  silently.  They  are  left  out 
simply— not  through  any  unklndness  of 
others,  but  from  inevitable  law.  How  ab- 
surd, in  fact,  are  the  merriment  and  by- 
play of  life  translated  through  a  trumpet 
or  shouted  into  a  dull  ear.  The  best  pun 
loses  its  point;  and  by  the  time  you  have 
begged  a  man's  pardon  three  times  through 
a  trumpet,  you  are  not  surprised  if  he 
lays  down  the  instrument  and  exclaims  in- 
dignantly:  "D it;  is  that  all!"    Even  so 

did  one  courtly  sufferer,  and  the  young 
man  who  had  apologized  felt  distinctly  in 
the  wrong;  but  he  too  was  deaf  and  knew 
a  secret  sympathy  withheld  from  the  pro- 
fane. Profane,  in  this  connection,  means 
the  whole  undeaf  world— not  the  spontane- 
ous old  gentleman. 


This  brings  us  to  another  feature  of 
deafness— that  which  lends  it  its  peculiar 
sting.  It  is  the  only  infirmity— barring  one— 
Which  instead  of  pathos  wears  the  aspect 
of  ridicule.  The  mistakes  of  the  deaf  are 
laughable— no  one  knows  better  than  the 
deaf  who  furnishes  the  laugh;  and  there  is 
no  admitted  dignity  in  the  badge  of  his  af- 
fliction. The  eye-glass  is  chic  and  supe- 
rior; people— young  people,  especially— don 
it  for  pure  affectation  and  "style,"  but  is 
there  any  case  recorded  where  the  most 
flighty  young  person  has  adopted  an  ear- 
trumpet  "for  style"?  Spectacles  are  re- 
ceived as  the  mark  of  scholarship ;  they  are 
often  called  becoming;  but  who  ever  heard 
of  a  becoming  ear-trumpet?  Moreover,  it 
is  terror  to  the  multitude;  a  smallpox  flag 
borne  into  a  social  assembly  would  create 
only  a  little  more  consternation.  I  have 
heard  people  confess  they  went  around  a 
corner  to  avoid  a  trumpet,  and  I  have  not 
greatly  blamed  them,  for  after  talking  into 
trumpets  more  or  less  all  my  life,  I  never 
approach  a  new  one  without  misgiving. 
And  only  the  other  day  a  writer  told  me  of 
his  narrow  escape:  a  lady  (and  it  made  the 
matter  no  better  that  she  was  a  Cambridge 
lady)  presented  a  trumpet  at  him,  and  tak- 
ing up  the  mouthpiece  he  found  himself  on 
the  point  of  saying  into  it  "Hello!"  when 
his   good   angel   Intervened. 

And  here,  to  prove  my  point,  behold  the 
mirthful  element  of  deafness  cropping  up 
irresistibly!  In  a  street-car  lately  I  amused 
myself  by  counting  up  eleven  out  of 
twenty-three  passengers  with  eyeglasses 
on.  There  was  nothing  funny  in  this,  but 
if  there  had  been  eleven  ear-trumpets  it 
would  have  been  funny  and  alarming.  Here 
is  another  item  in  the  burden  of  deafness— 
the  embarrassment  it  brings  to  others  and 
of  which  the  deaf  can  by  no  means  relieve 
them,  even  though  he  bears,  as  he  com- 
monly does,  their  portion  as  well  as  his 
own.  He  sees  the  sufferer  writhing  under 
his  very  eyes  and  is  miserable  with  him, 
but  that  helps  nothing.  And  when  he  has 
thrown  the  timorous  and  bashful  into  a 
purple  flit  of  speechlessness  a  few  times 
he  learns  to  be  wary  of  advertising  his  in- 
firmity frankly  and  will  rather  stretch  his 
ears  an  inch  longer  than  provoke  another 
convulsion.  Every  deaf  person  must  at 
some  time  have*  felt  that  he  was  in  condi- 
tion to  take  the  advice  of  the  Kansas  edi- 
tor to  his  contemporary  and  "tie  his  ears 
in  a  bowknot  over  his  head  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  inkstand."  Such  minor  forms 
of  suffering  as  being  yelled  at  by  those  who 
grasp  the  fact  that  he  Is  deaf  but  know  no 
degrees  in  deafness,  he  ceases  to  reckon; 
yet  I  think  it  is  Wilkie  Collins  in  his 
"Guilty  River"  who  makes  this  a  sufficient 
incitement  to  murder.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
sounds  he  does  hear,  the  deaf  one  hears 
with  a  terrific  acuteness,  and  noise  that  to 
him  .is  loud  causes  him  a  silent  nervous 
chill. 

What  can  he  do  about  it?  He  spends  per- 
haps the  flower  of  his  youth  expending 
nerve-energy  sufficient  to  carry  him  through 
a  successful  career,  in  the  determination 
not  to  "give  in"  to  his  affliction;  and  if  he 


is  a  heroic  fool  he  may  keep  on  spending 
thus  in  later  life;  but  If  he  has  any  head 
for  accounts  and  has  balanced  his  own 
with  life  ever  so  slightly  he  one  day  de- 
clines to  put  out  pounds  of  energy  for  a 
shilling's  worth  of  pleasure  with  pounds  of 
assorted  discomfort  (his  own  and  others) 
thrown  in.  He  steels  himself  against  th 
"social  duties"  and  begins  to  think  on  th 
Judgment  day.  He  flooks  by  himself  m6re 
or  less— generally  more.  If  business  carries 
him  into  public  places,  such  as  libraries 
and  banks,  made  for  the  confusion  of  the 
"hard-of-hearlng,"  where  whispers  ring 
like  a  shout,  he  girds  up  his  soul  and  goes, 
and  the  only  thing  he  gets  out  of  it  is  self- 
respect.  He  alone  knows  what  a  hero 
he  is.  It  is  four-o'clock-in-the-mornlng 
courage  with  him  every  time,  and  the  dawn 
never  comes.  He  cannot  do  business  with 
his  fellowmen  on  equal  terms  any  more 
than  he  can  shine  socially  with  them  on 
equal  terms.  As  for  that,  he  has  his  choice 
of  posing  as  a  harmless  mute  or  risking 
the  making  of  a  brilliant  figure  as  a  jester 
by  the  unintentional  humor  of  his  mistimed 
remarks.  The  self-respecting  afflicted  pre- 
fers the  first— as  more  in  keeping  with  his 
general  character;  yet  he  is  not  above  a 
certain  exasperation  in  seeing  those  whom 
he  cannot  in  all  humbleness  designate  as 
his  intellectual  superiors,  scintillating  mer- 
rily while  he  sits  by  with  a  fatuous  smile 
meant  to  be  applicable  to  anything  > which 
may  be  passing— yet  not  too  broad,  for 
haply  funerals  may  be  the  theme. 


He  has,  it  is  true,  his  little  compensa- 
tions—very Mttle  ones.  I  do  not  refer  to 
those  so  often  and  so  earnestly  pressed 
on  him  by  his  two-eared  friends— such  as 
all  the  disagreeable  things  he  misses  hear- 
ing, coupled  with  the  assurance  of  how 
often  they  have  wished  themselves  a  lit- 
tle deaf.  "There  are  means,"  one  might 
remark;  it  is  not  so  difficult— in  this  cli- 
mate. Falling  a  due  catarrhal  trouble,  or 
nerves,  the  slightest  perforation  of  the 
drum  will  do  the  business.  I  have  always 
had  some  doubts  of  the  sincerity  of  these 
comforters,  since  I  never  knew  one  who 
took  the  first  steps  to  compass  the  desired 
end.  No;  the  compensations  of  the  deaf 
are  other.  He  sees  things  no  one  else 
sees;  he  can  play  a  concentrated  game  of 
whist,  and  he  is  a  terrible  observer.  More- 
over, there  are  his  journeys,  and  those  de- 
lirious moments  wlhen  there  is  an  uproar 
and  nobody  but  himself  can  hear.  Even 
then  he  is  isolated  in  his  glory,  and  to  hear 
in  a  deaf  world  is  only  a  very  little  bet- 
ter than  to  be  deaf  in  a  hearing  world. 
This  strange  gift  of  the  deaf  is  not  usually 
understood;  if  it  were,  many  and  many  a 
family  confidence  would  remain  unconflded 
in  the  steam  and  trolley  cars,  thereby  less- 
ening the  gayety  of  nations  immeasurably 
to  thei  already  scantily  enlivened  deaf.  We 
— 'the  deaf — are  all  fond  of  travel,  and  ev'en 
get  a  modified  pleasure  from  the  tempo- 
rary deafness  of  those  we  travel  with.  The 
Scientific  American  published  years  ago  a 
curious  case  of  an  engineer  about  to  be 
dismissed  on  account  of  his  deafness,  who 
persuaded  the  president  of  the  road  and 
the  complaining  committee  to  ride  on  his 
engine  With  him  and  conclusively  demon- 
strated that  there  he  was  the  only  man  of 
the  party  capable  of  hearing.  In  the  great 
stamping  mill  of  the  Treadwell  mine  in 
Alaska,  Where  the  din  is  such  that  no 
person  witJh  ears  can  hear  the  loudest 
shout,  and  the  employees  are  said  to  be- 
come actually  deaf  In  time  from  the  effects 
of  the  continuous  uproar— In  that  pande- 
monium one  very  deaf  lady  could  hear  a 
whisper.  She  had  not  heard  a  whisper, 
even  with  a  trumpet,  for  many  years  be- 
fore. This  peculiar  compensation  of  the 
deaf  really  leads  sometimes  to  merry  re-  i 
suits— of  a  different  order  from  tihose  which 
figure  in  'the  farces  about  the  deaf.  By 
the  way,  is  there  any  farce  with  blindness 
for  its  amusing  theme?— or  immitigable 
lameness? 

The  only  other  infirmity  which  seems  to 
me  to  share  with  deafness  this  melancholy 
distinction  of  adding  ito  the  merriment  of 
those  not  afflicted  and  rendering  the  victim 
awkward  and  ridiculous,  is  tau  nervous  af- 
fection of  stammering.  Stammerers  throw 
their  listeners  into  somewhat  the  same 
state  of  mind.  Timid  and  sympathetic  per- 
sons shrink  from  talking  with  them,  and 
everyone  admits  that  at  moments  it  makes 
a  painful  demand  npon  one's  fortitude. 
Like  the  deafness,  too,  it  is  frankly  droll 
In  effect  at  times.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  all 


the   stamimierers   I  have   Known  haw  been 
persons  of  unusual   pluck  and  talent,   who 
have  pushed  their  way  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
advantage and   been  mor«  than  commonly 
charming   members    of    society.      Everyone 
will  think  of  a  few  famous  examples.     Tne 
deaf,  on  the  contrary,  like  Swinburne,  like 
Beethoven,  generally  become  hermits  in  the 
ready-made  desert  which  surrounds  them. 
The   stammerer  can   at  least   get   pleasure 
from  others;  he  has  but  to  close  his  Tips  and 
listen-     but     the     deaf     can     neither     talk 
nor     listen     among     numbers.      Conversa- 
tion    for     him     is     possible     only     under 
the  Emersonian  conditions;   of  him   indeed 
It  Is  strictly  true  that  "Two  may  talk  and 
on*  may  listen,  but  three  cannot  talk." 


Lectures  and  theatres  are  all  pantomime    j 
to  him,  and  naturally  enough  a  theatre  is 
more  diverting  to  him  than   a  church,   for 
there  is   a  livelier  dumb  show.     An   emuty 
church  may  be  a  highly  religious  place  with 
its  appeal  to  silent  souls  by  its  own  silence; 
but  a  church  in  which  the  worshippers  rise 
and    fall    in    obedience    to    unheard    music, 
and  soundless  preachers  gesticulate  from  a 
pulpit,   is  a  place  calculated  to  inspire  the 
deaf   with   sentiments   the   opposite   of   the 
religious.     Finally,    and    hardest    of    all    to 
bear,    is  the  closing  of  a  hundred  avenues 
of  human  usefulness.     The  deaf  person  has 
early  to  accept  the  fact  that  on  a  hundred 
fields  of  helpfulness  he  can  have  no  place. 
He  must  work  the  harder  to  pay  his  debt  to 
the  race.     And  I  suppose  that  if  we  count 
that  work,    weigh   and   measure  it   day   by 
day,  be  it  what  it  will,   and   then  multiply 
its   expenditure  in  nervous  force   and   con- 
centration by  fifty  or  a  hundred,  we  shall 
have  arrived  at  some  fair  estimate  of  the 
result.     I    should    like    to    know    by    those 
never-failingly   delightful   tabular  statistics 
whether   the   deaf   do    actually    grow   bald. 
White-haired,  wrinkled  and  old  earlier  than 
others.     Others  expend  whatever  of  actual 
force  their  work  calls   for,   plus   whatever 
strain  of  mind  and  heart  they  may  be  un- 
der; the  deaf  expend  all  this  and  then  mul- 
tiply  it   indefinitely.    The   mere   exhaustion 
of  the  daily  strain  of  hearing  is  beyond  be- 
lief.    After   an    evening    of    strange   voices 
any    deaf      person      has    virtually    passed 
through  an  attack  of  fever  and  the  lassitude 
follows    him,    all    the    next    day.    "We    are 
warned  against  straining  the  eyes  as  pro- 
ductive of   all   manner   of  harm— headache 
and  every  other  ill  is  traceable  to  it;   but 
who  ever  heard  a  warning  against  straining 
the  ears?    Tet  by  so  much  as  the  ear  has 
to  adjust  Itself  to  a  far  more  variable  series 
of  Impressions   all   day,    is   the   strain   just 
so  much  the  fiercer  and  the  effect  upon  the 
nervous   system  so  much   the   more   disas- 
trous.    The  deaf  alone  take  account   of  it, 
and  he  falls  so  far  under  the  power  of  sug- 
gestion that  he  prods  himself  mercilessly  to 
the  very  end.    If  he  were  short-sighted,  he 
would   lay   down    his    book   when    his    eyes 
began  to  ache;  but  when  his  ears  begin  to 
ache,   and  his  head  back  of   his   ears,    and 
his  spine  and  neirvous  system:  back  of  that— 
he    cannot    so    easily    lay    down    his    book 
of  the  world,  though  he  may  indeed  relieve 
himself  of  it  forcibly  and  suddenly  by  tak- 
ing  refuge   In   his    aural    glasses— the   ear- 
trumpet. 

The  deaf  generally  have  a  fund  of  philoso- 
phy and  are  as  a  class  much   inclined  to 
humor— otherwise  the  species  would  be  ex- 
tinct.    Chance  has  thrown  me  much  among 
this  species— quorum  pars  fui— and  I  am  In- 
clined to  think  their  long  enforced  mental 
concentration,   and    observation    has    sharp- 
ened among  them;  both  wit  and  sensibility. 
In  those  places  where  they  dare   to   shine 
at  all  they  shine  with  brilliancy,  recouping 
themselves   for   periods  of  public  idiosy  by 
private    mirth.        Among    themselves    they 
have   almost    a    private   language— like    the 
deaf-mutes  their  kindred;  or  their  remoter 
kin— Professor     Garner's     monkeys.        And 
consirlrrinff    what    they    receive    from    the 
world,    they   are   kindly   towards   It.    They 
have  not  the  cause  of   the  blind   and   the  j 
lame  to  love  it. 

"I  think  so  much  the  better  of  the  world 
since  I  became  blind,"  said  a  distinguished 
Jurist;    "I   can   go  anywhere;   everybody   is 
ready' to  help  me;  there  is  no  lack  of  peo- 
ple to  help  me  on  or  off  the  cars  or  to  do 
anything  for  me;   but   if  I   were  deaf   they 
would  bo  Impatient.     I  would  far  rather  be 
blind  than  deaf."     "As  soon  as  my  crutches 
are    seen,"    said    a    lame    friend,    when    re- 
monstrated   with    for    wishing    to    make    a 
lourney  alone,  "a  dozi  'ush  to  help 

e     j  could  cross  the  continent  alone  with- 


out the  least  trouble."  Blindness,  lame- 
ness, can  be  seen;  but  Just  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions twice  over  of  your  fellow  man  and  see 
the  aggrieved  expression  which  tells  you 
plainly  that  he  knows  if  you  only  tried  a 
little  harder  you  could  hear;  or  proffer  him 
a  trumpet  and  brace  yourself  for  the  glance 
which  says  with  undisguised  horror,  "Do 
you  expect  me  to  speak  through  that 
thing!"  and  you  will  perceive  that  even  if 
you  still  would  choose  deafness  rather  than 
blindness,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  choice 
will  be  one  of  flowery  ease. 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  there  is  strict  jus- 
tive  in  the  heaven  of  our  childhood,  there 
all  the  angels  will  blow  on  slightly  modified 
ear-trumpets  of  purest  gold,  for  the  honor 
and  magnifying  of  the  deaf,  who,  on  slight- 
ly raised  seats,  for  their  superior  sufferings, 
will  not  be  required  to  touch  a  trumpet  at 
all,  hut  will  sit  and  without  effort  listen 
forever,  world  without  end. 

Grace  Ellert  Channing 


^Lr,Ll.?ir..(lMtP.!J.jt.M.. 


Date 


WILL  BE  BLIND  FOR  LIFE. 


tn  Attempt  by  Dwight  Burget  of  Alford  to  Kill 
Himself  Causes  the  Loss  of  Both  Eyes. 
At  about  seven  o'clock  last  Thurs- 
iay  eveninsr,  Dwight  Burgett,  eldest 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Burgett, 
very  highly  respected  residents  of  Al- 
ord,  tried  to  take  his  life  with  a  re- 
volver, tie  held  it  to  his  right  tem- 
ple and  so  fired  it  that  tne  bullet  went 
lirectly  through  from  tne  right  and 
jut,  of  the  left  side  of  his  head.  For 
;wo  or  three  days  it  was  thought  he 
ivould  not  recover,  but  yesterday  he 
had  made  such  orogress  that  he  was ' 
up  and  about.  As  the  result  of  his  i 
rash  act,  he  will  lose  both  eyes.  Bur-  i 
?ett  had  been  in  poor  health  and  in 
a  somewhat  weakened  condition  men- 
tally for  about  a  year.  It  is  thought 
that  a  marriage  which  was  contracted 
under  unfortunate  circumstances  wor- 
ried him  aud  brought  on  his  afflictiou. 
This  marriage  was  to  Miss  Lottie  J. 
Warner.  The  couple  had  not  lived 
together  since  its  occurrence.  The 
shooting  was  heard  by  a  brother, 
Leon  Burgett.  who  after  hearing  the 
shot  found  Dwight  at  the  head  of  the 
stairway  to  the  second  floor.  Dr. 
Beebe  was  called  and  has  since  been 
attending  the  wounded  man. 

flewfciryM'l  '"^.Item, 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 


APRIL  6.  1901. 

The  boys  of  the  Senior  Class  have 
volunteered  their  aid  in  rearranging 
the  books  in  the  large  cases  so  in  a 
short  time  v>  e  >liaU  Lave  t  ur  library 
arranged  and  catalogued  better  than  it 
has  ever  beeD.  The  opportunity  has 
beeu  improved  for  a  thorough  dusting, 
and  the  good  taste  of  the  boys  hns  ex- 
pressed itself  in  washing  the  glass  doors 
and  brightening  up  the  paint.  We  spend 
au  hour  or  two  every  Saturday  morning 
at  this  work,  and  have  already  completed 
the  undertaking  s  >  as  to  two  of  the  five 
large  casts.  Ttie  use  for  our  line  books 
is  diminishing  rapidly,  there  being  now 
only  four  or  rive  pupils    who    cap    read 


A  PLEASANT  SURPRISE. 

Friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Beckman,  a  blind  couple  who  have  re- 
sided in  uncomfortable  quarters  at  the 
South-End,  took  occasion  recently  in 
their  absence  to  change  their  domicile 
and  to  furnish  the  worthy  couple  a  more 
desirable  abiding  place.  The  kindly 
deed  was  done  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  charitably-disposed  business 
man,  and  on  their  return  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beckman  were  taken  to  the  new  home. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  appreciat- 
ed the  kindness. 


them  at  all. 
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HAS  A  ROOM  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


National  Headquarters  for  Those 
Who  Cannot  See. 

It  I*  the  Large  Room  in  the  Con- 
Kressional  Library  at  Washing- 
ton-Daily Hoar  When  the  Bean- 
ties  of  the  Place  Are  Explained- 
WeeUly  Musicals. 

[From  Our  Special  Correspondent.] 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  April  13.  1901. 
N  THE  congressional  li- 
brary at  Washington,  the  i 
large  room  is  set  aside 
for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  blind.  This  is  the  best 
equipped  single  gather- 
ing place  for  the  sightless 
In  the  country.  This  boon  to  the  blind, 
provided  by  a  thoughtful,  paternal  gov- 
ernment, is  called  by  those  who  use  It 
"the   national   headquarters   of   the   un- 

The  room  in  question  is  situated  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  huge  building  and 
as  near  the  entrance  as  possible.  It 
was  opened  about  two  years  ago  and 
was  instantly  popular.  All  the  b  ind 
folks  of  Washington  caused  themselves 
to  be  -led  there,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  very  few  of  the  local  "unseeing1 
who  are  able  to  get  about,  have  missed 
their  daily  hour  in  quarters  of  which 
they  will  never  know  the  real  beauties. 
They  have  been  told  over  and  over 
again,  how  the  walls  and  ceiling  are 
covered  with  decorations,  by  famous 
American  artists;  of  how  the  color 
scheme  Is  the  outcome  of  good  taste  and 
of  artistic  eyes;  of  how  even  the  colors 
of  the  furniture  and  the  hangings  are 
in    perfect   harmony    with    the   decora- 

"bIu  these  beauties  they  can  never 
enjoy  through  the   sense  of :  sight.    The 

?or  ma'ryVf  them  know  not  even  what 
red,  or  blue,  or  color  of  any  sort  Ja .line. 
Said    one   of    them    to .    rne:  kno«    f 

black  light  and  a  white  light    that  is  an 
fnr    T    know    when    I    am    in    tne   y<"« 

rife*  $£«» 

and  It*  colors    what  like  may.  t.na>  De-     ' 


In  addition  to  the  local  blind,  the 
steady  patrons  of  the  blind  room,  tnere 
come  yearly  a  thousand  or  more  visitors 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  Here 
they  know  they  will  meet  others  afflicted 
like  themselves,  and  the  natural  sym- 
pathy of  misery  draws  them  here  wh^e 
afflictions  can  be  understood  by  experi- 
ence. 

During  inauguration  week  125,000  per- 
sons visited  the  Congressional  Library, 
but  not  more  than  a  scor?  of  these  visit- 
ors were  blind.  Of  course,  Washington 
at  that  busy  time  was  no  place  for  the 
unseeing.  The  inauguration  ceremony 
is  a  spectacle,  and  of  what  interest  is  a 
spectacle  to  the  unseeing,  save  In  an 
intellectual  sense? 

Three  days  after  inauguration  I  visited 
the  blind  room.  Instead  of  finding  the 
sightless,  I  found  an  assemblage  of  peo- 
ple half  of  whom  had  two  good,  seeing 
eyes  It  seems  that  every  Thursday 
afternoon  a  musical  is  given  in  this 
room  for  the  pleasure  of  those  who  can- 
not see  their  entertainers,  but  who  can 
hear.  On  the  afternoon  of  my  visit  a 
lady  possessing  a  deep,  rich  contralto 
voice,  sang  for  a  most  appreciative  audi- 
ence They  said  that  she  was  the  wife 
of  a  representative,  that  her  brother 
had  lost  his  sight  in  a  railway  accident 
while  on  his  way  to  Washington,  and 
that  since  then  this  lady  had  gladly  de- 
voted several  hours  each  week  to  help- 
in*?  the  blind  enjoy  their  dreary  days. 
She  was  followed  by  a  young  violinist. 
Then  came  a  pianist,  the  organist  of  one 
of  Washington's  largest  churches.   Then. 

all  three,  the  sinaor,  the  violinist  and 
the  pianist,  co-operated,  the  lady's  sing- 
ing being,  accompanied  by  the  other  two 
on  their  instruments. 

Ml  the  rear  seats  were  occupied  by  the 
seeing,  all  the  front  seats  by  the  unsee- 
ing. Of  the  latter,  about  20  were  pres- 
ent. The  sightless  ones  listened  with 
rapt  attention  and  applauded  sponta- 
neously. 

On  all  other  days  in  the  week,  except 
Sunday,  the  hour  between  2:30  and  o.30 
is  the  entertainment  hour  for  the  blind. 
In  other  words,  every  working  day,  ex- 
cept Thursday,  the  day  of  the  musica;, 
there  is  given  here  a  reading  or  a  taik 
on  some  subject  of  Interest  to  the  blind. 
Authors,  scientists,  physicians,  lecturers, 
missionaries,  ministers  and  army  and 
navy  chaplains  are  in  turn  asked  to  ad- 
dress the  meetings. 

In  charge  of  the  blind  room  is  Miss 
Giffen,  a  gentlewoman  of  remarkable 
patience,  and  endowed  by  nature  with 
an  abundance  of  sympathy.  To  her 
kindly  offices  and  assistance,  the  popu- 
larity of  the  blind  room  is  largely  due. 

All  state  governments  should  try  to 
provide  similar  rooms  for  unfortunate 
ones,  and  all  libraries  could  bring  happi- 
ness to  t'he  afflicted  in  their  respective 
cities  bv  writing  to  the  librarian  of  Con- 
gress for  information  concerning  the 
establishment  and  conduct  of  a  room 
for  the  blind.  GILSON  WJLLBTS. 

[Copyright,    1901,    I  lie    Christian    Herald,    New 
York.  | 
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BLIND  AND  AN  ACTRESS. 


Miss  Horton  Barter  of  California,  a  Cultured,  Happy 
Woman  in  Spite  of  Affliction. 


■Mr 


I  #"1 


BLIND    MISS    HORTON    BARTER, 
Who  Has  Decided  to  be  an  Actress  and  is  Going  on  the  Stage 

in  California. 

make-believe   blind   girls  to  weep   over. 

i  Miss  Horton  Barter  is  not  going  to  be 
that  kind  of  a  blind  girl  on  the  stage— 
and  she  doesn't  in  the  least  desire  to  b3 
wept  over.    Quite  the  contrary. 

She  is  going  to  make  believe  in  an- 
other way,  and  play  the  parts  of  girls 
who  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  see.  She 
wants,  in  spite  of  her  blindness,  to  be 
an  actress,  a  great  actress  if  possible, 
and  some  day  to  play  Shaksperian 
parts— Lady  Macbeth  and  Portia  and 
Katherine  the  Shri 

Miss  Horton  Barter,  whether  she  ever 
realizes  her  ambition  to  become  a  gr 
actress  and  astonish  and  delight  the 
world  with  her  Katherine  and  her  Por- 
tia, and  sadden  it  with  her  Lady  Mac- 
beth, is  still  a  very  interesting  young 
woman,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
cheerful  bravery  with  which  she  tries 
to  overcome  her  affliction. 


Miss  Horton  Barter  is  an  extraordi- 
nary young  woman. 

She  is  going  on  the  stage— not  that 
the  Intention  of  going  on  the  stag.e  is 
enough  to  make  any  young  woman  ex- 
traordinary, particularly  in  California, 
but  when  Miss  Horton  Barter  makes 
her  debut,  which  she  is  soon  to  do  at 
the  Alcazar,  she  will  be  really  the  most 
remarkable  actress  on  the  stage. 

For  Miss  Horton  Barter  is  blind. 

Think  of  a  blind  girl  being  an  actress! 

We  have  seen  blind  girls  on  the  stage 
—the  poor  blind  girl  in  "The  Two 
Orphans"  and  the  sweetly  sympathetic 
good  angel  of  a  blind  girl  in  "Young 
Mrs    Winthrop,"    but    they    have    been 


She   mis   tc 
the  time  sh  a    little  baby — not 

solutely  blind,  for  she  has  still  left  one 
little  ray  of  light  as  wide  as  a  hair,  just 
enough  to  see  the  world  with.  Yet  with 
her  one  little  hair-breadth  of  light  she 
has  done  more  than  many  of  us  who  can 
avail  ourselvos  of  the  full  effulgence. 


Winning  an  Education. 

She  has  never  asked  any  odds  because 
of  her  blindness,  but  with  a  curious 
stubborn  pride  had  done  her  work  side 
by  side  with  the  girls  who  had  their 
sight,  and  tried  to  keep  pace  with  them. 

Wnen  she  was  a  little  girl  and  the  time 
came  for  her  to  go  to  school  she  would 
not  go  to  a  school  for  the  blind,  but  in- 
sisted on  getting  her  education  like  any 
other  little  girl— and  she  did,  with  the 
aid  of  her  mother  and  a  wonderfully 
tenacious  memory,  such  as  the  blind  are 
sometimes  endowned  with,  perhaps  in 
partial  compensation  for  what  they  are 
deprived  of.  By  having  her  lessons  read 
to  her  she  managed  to  get  along— and  to 
be  graduated  with  honors  from  Snell 
seminary. 

Then  she  learned  to  play  the  piano. 
She    learned   to   sew.     She   i  :•:    a 

notion  to  make  honiton  lace,  and  made 
it.      She     can     cook.       She     nurses    her 

■friends  through  their  illnesses.  She 
reads  the  best  books.  She  goes  about 
alone  shopping,  visiting  and  doing  good. 
She  dresses  herself,  curls  her  hair  and, 
indeed,  attends  to  all  her  own  require- 
ments. 

And  by  means  of  the  cheerful  philoso- 
phy she  has  hammered  o'ut  on  the  anvil 
•  i  affliction  she  keeps  herself  happy  and 
contented— and  tins,  in  truth,  is  more 
•  than  many  of  us  who  see  with  all  our 
eyes  can  manage  to  do. 

"Some  times,"  she  says,  by  way  of 
explaining  how  she  has  managed  to  ac- 
complish so  much  with  her  one  little 
ray  of  light,  "sometimes  one  can  do 
more  because  one  has  a  difficulty  to 
overcome.  It  makes  one  try  harder  and 
have  more  patience." 

Music  is  very  sweet  and  comforting 
to  her — as  it  always  is  to  those  who 
must  learn  the  world  with  their  ears, 
but  she  cannot  always  have  some  one 
to  play  for  her,  so  she  managed  a  way 
of  overcoming  the  difficulty  of  learning 
to  play.  She  had  a  music  rack  made 
that  would  bring  the  sheets  right  up  to 
her  eyes.  Over  this  she  had  a  powerful 
magnifying  glass  fixed,  and  so,  by  put- 
ting her  hands  under  the  rack  on  the 
keyboard  and  almost  pressing  her  de- 
termined nose  against  the  magnifying 
glass  she  managed  to  read  the  notes 
and  learn  to  play. 
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Slow  Work. 

"It  was  slow  work,"  she  says,  "dread- 
fully slow  work— but  I  learned." 

Then  she  heard  her  girl  friends  chatter 
of  the  beauties  of  Honiton  lace  and  the 
charm  of  making  it,  and  having  a  femi- 
nine love  of  the  needle  and  of  pretty 
things  to  wear,  she  decided  that  she, 
too.  would  make  Honiton,  even  if  she 
was  blind.  The  rack  and  magnifying 
glass  worked  so  well  on  the  piano  that 
she  adapted  the  scheme  to  lace  making 
and  had  a  similar  rack  screwed  to  a 
le,  by  which  she  could  work,  with 
her  nose  on  one  side  of  the  magnifying 
glass  and  her  hands  on  the  other,  at  the 
making  of  lace  handkerchiefs  and  col- 
lars. 

One  of  her  great  pleasures  is  reading, 
and  she  reads  with  a  botanist's  micro- 
scope held  against  her  book,  close  up  to 
her  eye.  This,  coo,  is  very  slow  work 
for  she  must  toil  almost  letter  by  letter 
over  the  printed  page,  and  when  she 
masters  26  pages  in  a  day  she  con- 
gratulates herself  en  a  big  day's  work. 
But  she  reads  and  reads,  "because,"  as 
she  says,  "I  want  to  read  every  good 
book,  every  beautiful  poem  that  I  can, 
for  some  day  I  shall  lose  the  little  sight 
that  I  have,  and  while  I  have  it  I  want 
to  store  up  all  the  beautiful  thoughts  I 
can,  so  that  I  shall  have  them  to  re- 
member by-and-by." 

She  is  quite  alone  in  the  world— her 
father  died  when  she  was  a  child  and 
her  mother  died  a  few  years  ago,  leav- 
ing her  a  small  competence— and  sha 
could  be  as  miserable  and  as  "onely  as 
are  many  people  who  ha  and  see 

less,   if  she   moped  in  a  corner  and 
herself  pity  herself.     Eut  she  CuMMin^- 
Xi  w  York  Journal.    ^^^*0*^ 


Plan  to  Utilize  the  Busts  and  Relief  Portraits 
In  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Washington,    April    7.— There    is    a    large 
collection    of    busts    and    relief    portraits    of 
authors,  poets,  musicians,  statesmen  and  other 
distinguished  persons  in  the  copyright  division 
of    the    Library    of    Congress,    accumulated 
during  many   years.     Until   the  present  time 
they  were  not  so  placed   that    they   could  be  J 
enjoyed   by  any  one,   but  in   going  over  the! 
working  divisions  of  the  library.  Mr.  Putnam/ 
librarian,  came    upon  the  collection  and  corJ 
reived    a   practical    plan    for    its    dispositioif. 
A  shelf  within  easy  reach  will  be  put  about  tfte 
walls  of  the  rooms  in  the  library  devoted  to 
the  blind,  and  upon  these  will  be  placed  the 
portraits.     They  can  then  be  readily  handled 
by   the  sightless,  and   with   the  tips  of  their 
fingers  they  will  come  to  know  the  features 
and  characteristics  of  the  people  already  well 
known  to  them  in  literature. 

To  Ellen  Terry  Is  due  the  suggestion  which 
has   been   carried   out   by   Mr.    Putnam.    On 
her  last  visit  to  Washington  she  met  a  number 
of  those  who  frequent  the  reading  room  for 
the  blind  at  the  Library  of  Congress  and  sent 
,  them   tickets    to  o   e  of  her   matinees.    Alter 
the   performance  she   invited    them   upon   the 
stage  and  allowed  them  to  hold  her  hand  ami 
even  run  the  tips  of  their  fingers  over  her  face 
Afterward  she  had  made  a  portrait  of  herself 
in  relief  and  sent  it  to  the  reading  room  for 
them.     At  the  time  of  the  death  of  ex-Presi- 
dent  Harrison  these  people  were  much  inter- 
ested in  him  and  his  history,  and  some  inter- 
esting  talks   were    given    them    by    different 
people.    A  bust  of  Gen.  Harrison  that  had  been 
sent    to    the    copyright    division    during    the 
World's    Fair    by    a    well-known    Japanese 
artist  was  sent  to  the  reading  room  and  the 
blind   people   exclaimed    in   a   breath:     'How 
like    a   Japanese    our    President   was.      Sure 
enough,  the  little  Jap  had  elevated  the  eye- 
brows and  otherwise  given  to  the  really  good 
portrait    of    the    ex-President    a    decidedly 
Japanese    cast    of    countenance.    When    this 
incident  was  told  him,   Mr.   Putnam  decided 
to  place  these  portraits  in  the  reading  room 
for  the  blind.    It  is  no  longer  the  custom  to 
send  either  a  bust  or  relief  of  the  subject  for 
oopvright,  but  a  photograph  instead,  so  the 
collection  will  not  grow. 

TWE  CALIFORNIA  .NEWS: 
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Fanny  Crosby's  Reminiscences. 
One  of  the  most  enjoyable  trips  lever 
took  in  connection  with  our  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  was— not  in  a  daintily  up- 
hoi stereo  palace  car— not  in  a  finely 
appointed  and  swiftly  gliding  ocean 
steamsliip-notin  an  exquisitely  poised 
and  jauntily  driven  mountain  coach— but 
—strange  to  say!— upon  a  canal-boat. 

Railroads  were  not  bewilderingly  plenty, 

in  those  days,  as  they  are  now;  and  it  had 

not  occurred  to  anybody  that  it  would  be 

desirable  to  build  one  along  the  valley  of 

the  Mohawk   River,    and    then    away    off 

still  westward— westward— to  Buffalo— to. 

Chicago— to  the  very  Pacific  Ocean  itself! 

If  any  one  had  told  us   that   such  a  thing 

would  happen,    "one    of   these  days,"  we 

would  have  considered    him  as  one  of  the 

blind  trying  to  lead  the  blind. 

But,    largely   through    the    energy  and 
perseverance  of  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton, 
an  artificial  river  had  been  stretched  from 
the  Hudson  River    to  Lake   Erie;  and  few 
that   are    living    now     can    comprehend 
what  a  great  convenience  and  help  to  the 
country  was  this  great  highway  of  waves. 
Miniature  ships— propelled  by  horses  and 
mules,     carrying     great    boatloads     of 
merchandise    up    and    down   through  the 
country,  may  still  be  seen,  by  passengers 
on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  trains, 
from  the  windows  of  its  fast-flying  coaches: 
and  they  think  little  of  them. 


But  in  those  days  they  were  among  the 
principal  commercial  institutions  of  the 
country.  When  the  Erie  Canal  was  open- 
ed, Governor  Clinton,  who  had  dug  the 
first  spade-full  from  the  earth  in  the  j 
construction  of  the  giant  channel,  was  j 
greeted,  at  his  first  trip,  allalong-the  line 
with  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  firing 
of  cannon,  and  more  or  less  eloquent 
speeches  wherever  he  would  stop  long 
enough  to  hear  them.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting if  one  could  know  how  many  people 
thronged  the  banks  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
during  those  days  of  triumph,  to  see 
Governor  Clinton  go  past! 

One  who  from  curiosity  or  other  reason 
visits  the  boats  employed  nowadays,  can 
form  iittle  idea  of  the  elegance  with  which 
passenger,  or  ''packet"  boats  were  fitted 
up,  in  those  days.  Many  people  preferr- 
ed traveling  in  them,  even  when  on  busi- 
ness, to  using  stage-coach  or  carriage; 
and  a  long  boat-ride,  through  the  finest 
of  scenery,  among  pleasant  people,  with- 
out jolting,  and  surrounded  with  the 
comforts  of  every-day  life — was  not  half 
unenjoyable. 

So  we  had,  as  it  were,  our  ''private 
car,  '  all  to  ourselves;  and  were  not  long 
in  taking  possession  of,  and  appropriating 
it.  The  crew,  consisting  of  captain, 
driver,  and  maid,  met  us  rather  coldly, 
when  we  came  on  board,  and  acted  as  if 
they  were  afraid  of  us:  but  they  soon  found 
out  as  they  expressed  it,  that  we'd  "do." 
They  explained,  after  getting  acquainted 
with  us,  that  they  had  supposed  we  would 
be  a  quiet,  sad,  sober,  melancholy  lot  of 
people,  moping  about  with  grief  on  our 
|  faces,  the  constant  burden  of  whose  song 
;  was  "I'm  blind,  oh,  I'm  blind." 

Without  wishing  to  recommend  too 
highly  the  vivacity  of  my  companions 
and  myself,  I  may  say,  that  they  revised 
their  opinions,  within  about  half  an  hour 
after  we  got  on  board.  They  found  that 
we  were  inclined  to  enjoy  life  in  every  way 
that  solid  instruction  and  innocent  amuse- 
ment could  afford.  It  was  not  long  before 
we  knew  our  temporary  aquatic  guardians 
"as  well  as  if  we'd  been  through  them 
with  a  lantern,"  as  the  captain  luminous- 
ly expressed  it.  We  were  all  over  the 
boat  in  a  jiffy,  and  knew  every  nook  and 
corner  of  it  before  the  expedition  started. 
"Well,  you're  a  rum  lot,  Miss  Crosby", 
the  Captain  confided  to  me,  in  one  of  our 
first  conversations:  "an'  it's  thejolliest 
crew  I  ever  hed.  To  tell  the  truth.  I 
dreaded  you,  an'  expected  to  heva  sort  of 
fun'ral  percession,  the  hull  length  of  the 
big  ditch;  but  I  guess  it's  goin'  to  be  a 
circus,  all  the  way,  an'  a  good  one." 

It  was  not  "a  circus"  all  the  way,  for 
there  came  times  when  we  were  very  sober, 
staid,  and  circumspect;  but  we  could 
not  resist  the  exhilarating  air  of  the  hill- 
regions  through  which  we  passed,  or  the 
aenial  sunshine,  or  the  smell  of  the  flowers, 
or  the  cheery  hail  of  boatmen  and  passen- 
gers whom  we  met  along  the  moist  way. 
We  soon  learned  the  mystery  of  the  locks, 
and  how  it  was  that  our  boat  ran  into  the 
large  basin  and  waited  till  it  was  filled  or 
emptied,  as  the  case  might  ask  for,  in  or- 
der to  get  us  on  the  level  required;  and 
after  the  novelty  of  that  was  over,  we  of- 
ten ran  ahead  on  tht  tow-path  accompan- 
ied by  one  of  our  seeing  teachers,  and  had 
amice  little  bit  of  exercise  before  our 
steady-going  craft  overtook  us. 


'.. 


I    •!    irm 


|  We  stopped  at  all  towns  of  any  size  on 
the  way,  such  as  Schenectady,  Rome, 
Utica,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  as  well  as 
many  others,  and  gave  entertainments.  I 
may  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  these 
affairs  were  the  events  of  the  evening,  if 
not  of  the  week  and  month,  in  the  vicinity 
where  we  appeared. 
The  Mayorwould  generally  preside;  and 
1  would  give  us  as  fine  a  speech  of  welcome 
as  he  had  time  to  prepare.  The  Common 
Council,  or  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  dis- 
tinguished people,  were  very  likely  also 
to  sit  upon  the  platform;  while  hundreds 
if  not  thousands  of  the  citizen  rank  and 
file  were  down  in  front. 

What  with  our  singing,  addresses, 
descriptions  of  our  school,  recitations, 
and  such  oratorical  and  musical  help  as 
we  managed  to  borrow  from  local  talent, 
we  flattered  ourselves  that  we  made  a 
pretty  good  "show,'"  as  we  used  playful- 
ly to  call  it;  and  we  were  always  over- 
whelmed with  praises,  and  invitations  to 
"come  again." 

Besides  this,  wegenerally  netted  a  sung 
little  sum  for  the   Institution:    which  was 
the  main    object  of   the   excursion,    aside   j 
from  rousing  public  interest  in  oureduca-  i 
tional  work. 

After  a  day  or  two  of  rest  in  a  town, 
meeting  kind  friends,  partaking  of  splen- 
did hospitality,  encouraging  sightless 
people  who  heard  of  and  came  to  us  from 
all  directions — we  set  sail  again,  and 
started  for  the  next  "stand" — delighted  to 
get  back  again  to  our  dear  old  boat — 
containing,  as-  Dr.  Holmes  used  to  say, 
"many  of  the  pleasures  of  navigation, 
with  none  of  its  perils." 

And  so  we  went  on  and  on — till  at  last 
Buffalo  was  reached;  after  arriving  there 
we  were  not  long  in  making  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  great  Niagara  Falls. — Every  Where.. 
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EDUCATION    OF   THE   DEAF  AND) 
DUMB  AND  BLIND. 


:  THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY'S  VIEWS. 
THE  ULSTER  SOCIETY. 


In  the  Minor  Hall  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  Build-  j 
incrs.  Wellington  Piaoe.  was  held  yesterday 
afternoon  the  sixty-ninth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Ulster  Sector  Promoting  the  Jtt"*£ 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind.  Tne  Right 
Hon  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  presided,  'ac- 
companied by  the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury  and 
there  w«3  a  large  and  representative  attend- 
ance of  clergymen,  meters,  and  laity. 

The   Dean  of    Connor    having    opened    tne 
proceedings  with  prayer, 

Ms    A     D.   Lemon    (Hon.     Secretary)    an- 
nounced  the    receipt    of    letters     expressing 
rc-rct  at  inability  to  attend  from  Sir  James 
Henderson,  D.L. :    Right  Hon.  .Tohn  Young, 
DL-    Right   Hon.  Thomas    Sinclair,    D.L. ; 
Mr.  R,  H.  Reade,  J.P. ;  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  Martin, 
Rev.  J.  Pollock,  Professor  Bye.rs,    and    Mr 
W   H    H.  Lyons,  J.P-     Mr.  Lemon  then  read 
the      -ruua-'      wjwrt5    trliicfc   stated:— "The 
Governors  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting 
tr.  the  friends     and  supporters  of  the  Ulster 
Society   ,o:c   Promoting  tin  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb   and  the   Blind  fhelx   sixty- 
,oi t,  being  that  for  the  year 
ded  the  31st  of  December,  1900. 


"During    i  >( .,.    pupil*?    left 

tuliou  ;    of  these,    w 

io.     One  left  to  my  his  mother  to 

tda.        The    renMwaring   tan    would    have 

i    had    they    been   allowed    to 

•)',  as  they  might  have-  done,  for  another 

year  or  two;   and  it  i 

I    parents  and  gtn  ,•  anxiety 

to   ;i  of  fch*  sedrvi  their 

children  at  home,  or  to  obtain  employment 
for  them,  cut  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
do  not  exercise  a    Ktl  denial  and  allow 

them   to   acquire   the   full    advantages  ol 
exec1  'cation    which    the  Society    freely 

provides.     If  pafen.bg  could    only  be  brought 
to  realise,  the  serious  and  lasting  injury  • 
they   inflict    upon   the  children   by"  removing 

m  before  their  education  is  compi 
the  Governors  are  persuaded  that  most  of 
pupils  would  he  allowed  to  remain  at 
i]  for  the  full  term  of  seven  years.  Thir- 
teen new  pupils  were  admitted  "during  the 
twelvemonth,  and  at  the  end  of  thft  year 
there  were  eighty-two  children  on  the  school 
toll.  Oi  tiie.-e  sixty-three  are  deaf  and  dumb 
and  nineteen  are  blind.  Applications  for  the 
admission  of  three  other  new  pupils  were  re- 
d,  hut  lied  to  be  held  over  owing  to  an 
outbreak  of  measles  in  the  Institution0,  For- 
tunately the  disease  proved  to  be  oi  a  very 
mild  type,  and  all  the  children  attacked  mad* 
excellent  recoveries.  The  annual  examm 
of  bfei  !  a  :  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  31st 
of  .June,  1900—  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
fit.  Anne's  (Very  Rev.  C.  E  D'Arey,  D.D.) 
presiding  The  Dean  commented  on  the  in- 
telligence shown  by  the  children  as  a  proof 
":  :';e  ca'-ef-d  training  which  had  been  im- 
parted. 3  distribute;!  the  prizes  for  ef- 
ficiency in  class  and  for  kindergarten  work, 
Sloyd  carpentry,  drawing,  needlework, 
household   work,  &c. 

"The  Rfti   W.  L.   Berkeley,  M.,\.,  the  in- 
spector   appointed    by    the    Lord   Lieutenant, 
visited    the    schools    in    December,    1899,    and 
February,  1900,  and  reported  to  bis  Excellency 
a«  follows: — 'I  have   had    an   opportunity   of 
examining      the      various   books    of    account, 
minutes,  he,  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Institution   and    its  funds.     They 
are   very   neatly   and   carefully  kept,   and   all 
the  information  I  required   was   immediately 
'available.       The-      provisions    of    the    scheme* 
seem  to  be  fully  met,  and  I  have  satisfaction 
in   adding   that   tne   Governors   keep  in   close 
touch   with   and   maintain  a   regular  per 
inspection    of    the    Institution.        I   have   in- 
spected   this   Institution,    making    a   detailed 
examination  of  all  departments.     I  found  the 
work   of   the  school      proceeding    with    regu- 
larity and  order.     So  far  as  I  am  in  a.  position 
to  judge,  the  teaching  staff  is  in  all  respects 
efficient,    and    the   pupils    appeal    to    take    an 
intelligent  interest  in  their  work.     The  build- 
ings,     playgrounds,      &c,   are   maintained   in 
let,  and  the  accommodation  is  amply 
v-t  for  the  purposes  of  the  school.     The 
1  Iness    of    such    an    institution    would,    I 
'have  no  d.onbht,  be  greatly  increased  were  the 
parents    or    guardians    of   blind    or   deaf   and 
dumb  children  required  by  law  to  afford  i' 
an    opportunity      for    a   special      educational 
training    such    as    it    offers.'     With    reference 
to    the   Inspector's      concluding   remarks,   the 
Governors  would  be   very   glad    if  the   educa- 
tion   of   deaf    and   dumb    and   blind   children 
were   made   compulsory   by   law.     During  the 
yeai  1898  they  memorialised   the  Chief  Seare- 
ta.ry    on    the   subject,    and    they    avail    them- 
selves  of   every   favourable      opportunity   of 
calling  attention  to  this  most  important  ques- 
tion.    The  Principal  (Mr.   J.   A.  THlingha#t) 
resigned  bis  office  on  the1  31st  of  August  last, 
as  he  was  desirous  of  returning  to  bw  bonis 
in  the  United  States.     He  had  just  completed 
his  fourth  year  of  service  in  the  Institution. 
To    (ill    this    vacancy    caused    by    Mr.    Tilling- 
hast'e  cetireroent  bhe  Governors  promoted  the 
head      teacher      (Mr.      John      Benttie).      Mr. 
;!i:>   li.i)  been   in   the  service  of  the  Foard 
for  thirty  years.     He  is  one  of  the   moist  ex- 
perienoe>4  beaehets  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and    in   August,  1.890,   bbtsined   ihr^ 
Braidwood  Gold   Medal    of  the   National    As- 
sociation of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  for  the  best 
-  r  on  the  'Teaching  of  Language  During 
eoud,  and  Third  Years  of  a  Deaf 
Child's   Bciool   Life/       Mr.   35.   W.   Rob 
from   the    Stok  --•on-Trent   In  ■     for   the 

Deaf  bed   out  of  sever  dates 

to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  gtaftb  and   Mrs,    VI  >'?. 
■s  been  appointed  sn  r  of  the  girls 

in   the   place  of  Miss   White,   resigned.    'The 
general  appearance,   health,    happiness,   con- 


ne  evidences 
of  '.th  e.  cared 

and    the  abb-  to 

tesfcii  e.and  a 

of  all  the  officero  in  bl  Ive  positi 

Two  of   Kue      &e  pointed   i 

■ '  h  to  vi«if  the  Insblttt<l  I  i  to 

please,    and    to    make    careful    inquiry 
into  the  teaching  gi\    at  their 

d  the  general   comfort  and   well  1. 
of  the  e*1  nent.     Their  reports  on   I 

■•rs  are   laid  before  the  Boa^d,   and  their 
hily  considered.     In  thus  way 
py  careful  supervision  is  constantly  main- 
tained, which  cannot  fail  to  have  an  excellent 
influence  on  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  ] 
lb  i   Institution. 

''During  the  summer  vacation  nearly  100 
^auxiliaries  we^fe  visited,  and  after  the  re- 
opening of  the  school  20  evening  meetings  in  '■ 
the  interests  of  the  Society  were  held  in  and 
near  'Belfast.  The  GtaverhorH  have  again  fo 
tender  their  best  thanks  to  the  hon.  secre- 
taries and  other  office -bearers  of  the 
auxiliaries  for- their  assistance  and  their  con- 
tinued interest  in  the  .Society,  and  also  to 
e  kind  friends  who  in  bo  many  localities 
hospitably  entertained  the  deputations.  They 
are  also  much  indebted  to  clergymen  who, 
accompanying  the  Principal  or  one  of  the 
I  hers  and  two  pupils  from  the  institution, 
advocated  the  claims  of  the  Society  for  public 
j  support. 

"The  Hon.  Treasurer's  statement  of  ac- 
counts shows  that  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1900  there  was  a  balance  due  to  him  of  ,£19 
8s  3d.  The  expenditure  was  about  .£100  in 
excess  of  tire  receipts.  Extensive  repairs  were 
carried  out  in  the  buildings  during  the  year, 
including  the  painting  and  colouring  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  interior,  and  these  neces- 
sarily entailed  considerable  expenditure, 
which,  howevei,  was  unavoidable.  The  fol- 
lowing bequests,  which  have  been  invested, 
are  thankfully  acknowledged: — .Daniel  Tay- 
lor, Esq.,  J.P. ;  James  U.  Bellas,  Eeq. ;  and 
John  Stewart,  Esq.,  all  of  Coleraine,  execu- 
tors of  Hugh  Anderson,  Coleraine,  .£99; 
David  M'Kelvey,  85,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast, 
executor  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Patton,  Belfast, 
=£322  Gs  ;  David  M'Kelvey,  85,  Royal  Avenue, 
Belfast,  executor  of  Miss  Anne  Patton,  TJel- 
faslr,  =6100;  the  late  Countess  of  Shaftesbury, 
per  Messrs.  Torrens,  Sous,  &  Bristow,  ,£100; 
Miss  Mary  A.  M'Clure,  Belfast,  per  John  IT. 
Peden,  Esq.,  ,£15;  Tohn  M.  Cherry,  Limavady, 
executor  of  Miss  Sarah  Sproule,  <£27  7s  Id; 
Rev.  J.  Wallace's  charities,  per  Commission- 
ers of  Charitable  Bequests,  <£17  6s  3d. 

"  The  Governors  regret  to  have  to  report 
the  removal  by  death  of  two  of  their  number 
—Mr.  William  Carson,  J. P.,  and  Mr.  John 
JLanyon,  C.E.  Mr.  Carson  had  been  on  the 
Board  since  1884,  and  Mr.  Lanyon  sinoe  1888. 
These  vacancies  were  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Alexander  M'Doweil  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Ferrar,  J.P. 

"In  conclusion,  the  Governors  earnestly  ask 

all  who  may  read  this  report  to  bring  under 

their  notice  the  case  of  any  deaf  or  blind  child 

in  Ulster  who  is  growing  up  uneducated.     It 

ie  to  be  noted  that  the  number  of  children  at 

present  in  the  Institution  is  less  than  it  was 

ten   years   ago.     Possibly  this  diminution   in 

numbers    may   be   explained   by    there   being 

fewer  deaf  and  blind  children  in  Ireland  than 

there  were  in  1891.     The  approaching  census 

will  show  whether   or  not    this   is  the   case. 

But,   however    this    may   be,    the   Governors 

fear  that  there  are  too  many  blind  and  deaf 

and  dumb  children  in  the   province  who  are 

being  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  while 

the   benefits   of  this   Institution  are  open   to 

them.     The    Governors    have   done,    and    are 

doing,   all   they  can  to  make  known  the  fact 

that  they  are  willing  and  anxious  to  receive 

under  their  care  all  suitable  cases.     They  have 

never  refused  to  ada:it  a  child  who  was  capable 

of  being  instructed,  and  they  now  earn< 

ask  the  help  of  all  who  are  interested  i; 

welfare  of  thits  afflicted  class  in  making  known 

this  fact  throughout  Ulster,  and  in  inducing 

parents  to  miaire  application  for  t'o&  admission 

of  such   children   into  the  Institution,   where 

they  will  be  skilfully  bought,  and  at  She  same 

time   have  their  health    and   happin 

fully  looked   after.     God  has  ra piously 

pleased  to  bless  the  work  of  the  Society  fa 

E      The  Governors  thankfully  acknowledge 

croodncs.s,  and  in  Inimble   depend 

His  promised  help  enter  upon  the  duties  of 

another   year." 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  his  privilege  to 
move  the  adoption  of  the  report  j. 
and  it  afforded  him  great  pleasure  to  do  so. 


because  lie  was  glad  of  the  opporl 
afforded  him  of  expressing  his  sympathy  with 
the  Society,  and  giving  whatever  support  wafl 
in  his  power  to  its  work.  He  did  not  know  j 
that  there  was  very  much  in  the  report  which 
required  comment  on  his  part.  It  ajjpeared 
to  him,  as  he  was  sure  they  would  .all  agree, 
•to  be  a  report  most  satisfactory  in  al!  respects. 
On  all  sides  he  had  been  told  that  that  was 
one  of  the  best  managed  societies  of  its  kind 
in  'all  the  North  of  Ireland,  snd  he  desired  to 
offer  his  hearty  congratulations  to  those 
responsible  for  its  management  for  the  I 
stare  of  efficiency  it  had  reached,  and  which, 
he  was  sure,  it  would  not  lose.  The  Society 
had  undertaken  to  deal  with  a  calamity — vis., 
loss  of  those  three  senses  so  precious  and 
valuable  to  human  life,  the  senses  of  hearing,  ' 
speaking,  and  seeing — and  in  some  degree  to 
endeavour  to  mitigate  that  loss.  With  this 
!e  object  in  view  the  direction  of  its  aim 
it  be  said  to  be  threefold — the  happiness 
of  thoee  afflicted,  their  usefulness  to  society, 
and  the  development  of  their  oh 
What  end  could  be  higher  or  nobler?  While 
the  case,  every  facility  should  surely 
be  given  for  the  Society  to  carry  out  i t  ^ 
worl;  ;.    ("Hear,  hear."  and  applause.) 

We  live  in  an  age  which  claims  the  desire 
for  '•  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber," and  this  magnanimous  dc:-ire  should 
prompt  the  hearts  of  all  men  and  women  to 
support  a  work  such  as  this.  will; 

directed  towards  givitig  a  most  thorough  and 
complete  education   to  tho^e  afflicted  in  this 
way.     He   would  even  go  further  than   I 
and  make  it  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Socic 
as  indeed  he  thought  it  was — fro  make  it  com- 
pulsory by  l«w   that  parents  of  the  deaf  rind 
dumb  "should  be  obliged  to  send  their  chi' 
to  be  educated  in  such  institutions  3.3  th 
(applause) — the    children    not   to   be   removed 
until   they  had  attained  a  certain   degree   of 
efficiency.     (Applause.)     He  was  Had   to 
the  remarks  of  the  Inspector  in  1809,  and  the 
Governors'    note    appended,    in    reference    to 
local    assistance    in   making    such    edue. 
compulsory   by  law.       He   noticed    that    the 
number  of  children  attending  th.  1]  had 

diminished,  and  he  hoped  that,  as  it  was 
gested  in  the  report,  the  cir  cum  stance  m 
be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  number    of  chil- 
dren  so  afflicted   in  Ulster   was  diminishing. 
(Hear,  hear.)  This  at  any  rate  would  be  shown 
at   the  coming  census,   which   would  afford    a 
good  opportunity  of  urging  upon  the  Go 
rnent  the  necessity  of  obtaining  legal  pi 
to  carry  on  this  noble  work.     (Hear,   hear.) 
He  thought  he  need  ad'l  no  further  rem-arks, 
but  he  had  great  pleasure  in  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report.    (Applause.) 

President  Hamilton,  in  seconding  the  mo- 
tion, courteously  acknowledged  the  kind 
of  (ihe  Earl  &fcd  Countess  in  attending,  and 
said  the  natn-e  of  Shaftesbury  had  long 
connected  with  philanthropic  and  charitable 
undertakings  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, as  well  as  in  their  own  city.  ("Hear, 
hear,"  and  applause.)  That  Society,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  owed  much  to  the  a~si=tance 
of    Lord  o.iry's    noble    mother,    whose 

name  and  memory  would  never  be  forgotten 
by  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  at  the  first  meeting  at  which  his 
Lordship  presided  they  acknowledged  in  the 
•t  the  bequest  of  the  late  Countess,  Show- 
ing that,  while  she  had  loved  that  institution 
during  her  lifetime,  she  had  not  forgotten  it 
when  life  was  passing  away.  There  we>-c  two 
or  three  regrettable  thiv>g3  in  the  report  which 
it  was  better  to  dispose  of  brfoTe  proceeding 
to  things  more  agreeable.  One  was  the  loss 
sustained  during  the  year  by  t)he  death  of  two 
of  the  Governor';— Mr.  Wm.  Carson  and  AT'-. 
John  Lanyon.  B  >'h  of  these  gntleracn  had 
been  long  connected  with  the  Society,  and 
had  rendered  it  excellent  service.     To  an 

his  Lordship  had  already  al- 
luded— the    number   of    children    who    do"  not 
advantage  of  tbr    benefit   of  'the  institu- 
tion.    He  d    with   Lord   Shaftesbury   in 
the  hope  that  parents  and  guardians  thn 

von  Id  see  that  it  wa  duty 

"1  and  ;!  Iron  c  i  to  their 

charge  hat  the  afflicted  among   tl 

I 
in   a   lib 
k  of  the  ii  stir  ution,  wl 
during  iti  tin  years  of  e  i  I 

d         a  great 

plnuse.) 
Tb*  Dean  of  St.  Anne's  moved' — "That  this 
d'-ires  to  r<  thankfi 

(ho  success   whirl.    |,;,- 

and  ihumbly   implores   TTis  blessing   1 


spiritual 
and  temporal  interests  of  the  deef  and  dumb 
and  the  blind."  The  President  of  the  Queen's 
College    h  said,    de;*lt    with    both 

bright  and  the  dark  side  of  the  report  eo  fully 
ably  that  little  remained  for  h'm  to  add 
The  resolution  which  he  had  proposed  retui 
thanks  to  God  for  His  goodnc-s  to  the  insti- 
tution, and  in  this  sense  would  not  be  regarded 
as  of  a  forma!  nature. 

Rev.  James  Cregan,  in  seconding,  said  many  | 
important  meetings  had  been  held  in  connec- 
tion with  that  charity,  but  the  present 
•one  seemed  the  most  important  of  all,  as 
well  as  the  most  unique,  in  that  it  was  the 
first  of  the  new  century,  the  first  under  the 
new  King.  Edward  VII.,  and  the  first  held  an- 

!  lency  of  (heir  .noble   Chai   □ 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.     (Applause.)     It 
only   fitting    that    one    bearing    the    nam*    of 
ihould   preside   over  their   Bueet- 
ing.     (Hear,    hear.)     He   be!  cved    that   insti- 
ll must  be  treat  the  hearl  ol 
and  best  Friend,  who,  while  He  was  on  earth, 
gave  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf. 
and  speech   to  the  dumb.       Those  who  sym- 
with    its    operations    were    certainly 
walking  in  His  foot-fops. 

P.-ev.  J.  D.  Burnside  formally  moved  t.!,e  re- 
appointment of  th"  Governors. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cuthbert  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Lemon  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
his  Lordship,  which  \,as  carried  by  acclama- 
tion. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  reply,  said  the 
Countess  and  himself  had  felt  greatly  pleased 
;M  beifig  present,  and  wished  the  Society  every 
sue  ess.     (Applause.* 

The  proceedings  then  concluded. 
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regret  if  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  children  are 
being  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  while 
the  benefits  of  this  institution  are  open  to  them, 
and  that  would  only  emphasise  what  we  have 
stated  as  to  the  need  of  c  )mpulsi;>n.     Of  these 
benefits  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly.     This   society  net  only  brightens  the 
lives  of  those  who  are  suffering  from  some  of  the 
saddest  afflictions  that  can  bei'al  humanity,  but 
it  develops   jharetter,  and  it  helps  those  whj 
are  brought  up  under  its  merciful  and  enlight- 
ened care  to  become  useful  numbers  of  society. 
The  report  of  the  inspector  speaks  most  favour- 
ably of  the  institution.     Its  record  is  one  that 
ought  to  warmly  commend  it  to  the  sympathy 
of  all  humane  persons. 

THE  EDUCATION'  of  the  deaf  and 

M1MB  AND  THE  BLIND. 


ULSTER  SOCIETY'S   ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  annual  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
Ulster  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  tJhe  Blind  was  held  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Buildings,  Wellington  Place.  The  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury presided,  and  there  were  also  presente- The 
Countess  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Very  Pvev.  the  Dean 
of  Connor,  the  Very  Rev.  tine  Dean  of  St.  Anne's, 
Rev.  J.  D.  Burnside,  Rev  James  Cregan, 
Rev.  Canon  Ridda/1,  Messrs.  H.  H.  M'Neile, 
K.  G.  Shepperd,  Joseph  Cuthbert, 
Frank      Ma'ginn,      missionary      to      the 


J.P. 


The  Ulster  Society  for  Promoting  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  is 
doing  a  most  noble  and  useful  work.  Its  claims 
were  eloquently  advocated  by  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  who  presided  over  the  annual 
meeting  yesterday  ;  and  we  avail  ourselves  of 
this  opportunity  of  saying  that  we  are  glad  to 
feee  that  his  Lordship  is  taking  a  prominent  place 
in  connection  with  local  institutions,  following 
the  example  of  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the 
best  Chairmen  we  have  ever  had  in  our  midst. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  there  is  no 
name  more  closely  associated  with  philanthropy 
than  that  of  Shaftesbury  ;  the  late  Countess  also 
showed  a  deep  interest  in  this  institution  ;  and 
there  was  a  particular  appropriateness  in  the 
noble  Earl  taking  the  part  he  did  in  yesterday's 


adu.t  deaf  and  dumb,  and  A.  D.  Lemon, 
honorary  secretary  of  the  socdoiy.  Apologies  weTe 
announced  from— &ir  James  Henderson,  D.L. ; 
Right  Honourable  John  Young,  D.L, ;  Right  Hon- 
ourable Thomas  Sinclair,  D.L.  ;  Mr.  R.  H.  Reade, 
D.L.  (High  Sheriff  of  County  Antrim) ;  Dr.  Bysrs, < 
Mrs  W.  H.  Lyons,  J.P. ;  Mr.  Dodds,  Rev.  Dr. 
Todd-'iLaTtin,  and  Rev.  John  Poi!ock. 

The  Dean  of  Connor  opened  the  prcweedings  by 
engaging'  in  prayer. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  then  submitted  the  re- 
port of  the  governors,  which  contained  the  follow- 
ing : — "  During  the  year  seventeen  pupils  left  the 
institution,  of  these  we  regret  to  state  that  only  six 
had  completed  their  full  school  course.  One  left  to 
accompany  his  mother  to  Canada.  The  remaining 
ten  would  have  greatly  benefited  had  they  been 
allowed  to  remain,  as  they  might  have  done,  for 
another  year  or  two ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  parents  and  guardians  in  their  anxiety  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  their  children  at 
home,  or  to  obtain  employment  for  them  at  the 
ear.iest  possible  moment,  do  not  exercise  a  Stele 
self-denial  and  allow  them  to  acquire  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  excellent  education  which  the  society 
freely  provides.  If  parents  could  only  be  brought 
to  re&Lse  the  serious  and  lasting  injury  wbich  they 


inflict  upon  their  children  bv  removing  them  before 
proceedings.     The  affairs  of  this  society  con-    their  education  is  c^P:e1^%he  gc^ernors  are  per- 

tinue  to  be  as  admirably  managed  as  ever  ;  and    suaded  that  most  of  the  pupils  wou  d  be  allowed 
nothing  could  exceed  the  care  bestowed  upon   if>  remain  at  school  for  the  full  term  of  seven  years. 

Thirteen  new  pupils    were   admitted    dur.ng    the 


the  children  who  are  under  its  charge.     It  is  to 


twelvemonth,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  were 


sixty-three  are  deatf  and  dumb  and  nineteen  aire 
blind.  Applications  for  the  admission  of  three 
other  new  pupils  were  received,  but  had  to  be  held 
over  owing  to  an  outbreak  of  measles  in  the  institu- 
tion. Fortunately  the  disease  proved  to  be  of  a 
very  mild  type,  and  ail  the  children  'attacked  made 
excellent  recoveries.  The  principail,  Mr.  J.  A. 
TiHinghast,  resigned  his  office  on  €he  31?t  of 
August  last,  as  he  was  desirous  of  returning  to  his 
home  in  the  United  States.  He  had  just  completed 
his  fourth  year  of  service  in  the  institution.     To  fill 


be  hoped  that  what  is  stated  in  the  report  as  eighty-two  children  on  the  school  VolL  Of  these 
to  the  importance  of  allowing  the  pupils  to  com- 
plete their  full  school  course  will  receive  the  at- 
tention it  deserves.  To  these  afflicted  ones 
education  is  doubly  valuable,  as  helping  to 
lighten  the  great  burden  of  their  lives.  It  is, 
therefore,  all  the  more  important  that  parents 
and  guardians  should  exercise  a  little  self-denial, 
and  allow  these  children  to  obtain  the  full 
benefits  of  the  excellent  education  placed  within  thia  vacancv  caused  bv  Mr.  Tnlinghast's  retirement 
their  reach.  During  the  year  1898  the  Gover-  *he  governors  promoted  the  head  teacher,  Mr  John 
....     ,     ,..7i  J  ,.  ■    -    ,      ~,  •      Beattie.     Mr.  L.  W.  Roberts,  urom  the  Stoke-on- 

nors  of  this  institution  memoralised  the  Chief  Trent  institution  for  the  Deaf,  was  selected  out  of 
Secretary  for  Ireland  with  a  view  to  having  the  several  candidaftes  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  tthe  staff, 

education  of  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  children  «fd  m*:  Mf1™  has  r»\e"  a£P?™t<A  «?Pe™TJ0* 

,  ,  .  .  ,.  the  girls  m  the  p.ace  of  Miss  White,  resigned,    lne 

made  compulsory  by  law.     It  is  astonishing  that  general  appearance,  health,  happiness,  conduct,  and 

this  is  not  the  case,  all  the  more  so  considering  progress  of  tl*e  pupils  are  evidences  of'  the  manner 

Lhat  the  general  tendency  in  education  is  towards  Jj  wh,>h  ^/ftT^^'  Ti?  ^%f"¥$££? 
*  I         ........       pleased  to  be  able  to  testuv  to  the  ability,  diligence, 

compulsion.     The  number  Oi  pupils  in  this  in-  j^  attention  of  all  the  officers  'in  their  respective 
Btitution  is  less  than  it  wa3  ten  years  ago.     It  is!  positions.     During  the  summer,  vacation  nearly  100 
to  be  hoped  this  arises  from  there  being  fewer!  auxiliaries  were  visited,   and  after  the  reopening 
,  ., ,  «,..-,..,.  •    T    i      ,„  of  the  school  twenty  evening  meetings  m  tne  mte- 

cfuldrcn  afflicted  m  this  way  m  Lreland  than  wad  re!rts  0f  ^  saoiety*were  held  in  and  near  Betfaxt. 
the  case  in  1891.     It  would  be  a  cause  for  deep!  The  honorary  treasurer's  statement    of    accounts 


shows  tfliat  at  the  close  of  the  year  1900  there  was 
a  'balance  due  to  him  of  £19  8s  3d.  The  expendi- 
ture virus  about  £100  in  excess  «f  the  receipts.  Ex- 
tensive repairs  were  carried  out  iin  the  buildings 
during  the  year.  The  y;ov6mors  regret  i»  have  to 
report  the  removal  Iby  death  of  two  of  their  number, 
Mr.  W'Hldam  Carson,  J.P.,  ami  Mr.  John  Lanyon, 
O.E.  Mr.  Carson  bad  been  on  the  Board  since 
1884,  and  Mr.  Lanyon  since  1888.  These  vacancies 
were  fill<^  by  tbe  appodnbmen*  of  -Mr.  Alexander 
M'TV.ve'l  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Ferrer,  J.P." 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  his  privilege  to  move 
'the  adoption  pi  the  report  just  read,  and  it  gave 
him  great  pleasure  to  do  so,  because  he  was  glad 
I  of  the   opportunity  it  afforded  him  of  expressing 
his  sympathy  with  the  society,  and  giving  what- 
1  ever  support  was  in  his  power  to  its  work.     He 
did  not  know  that  there  was  very  much  in  the  re- 
port   which    required    comment    on    his    part.     It 
appeared  to  him,  as  he  was  sure  they  would  all 
agree,  to  be  a  report  most  satisfactory  in  all  re- 
ts.    On  all  sides  he  had  been  told  that  was  one 
of  the  best  managed  societies  of  its  kind  in  all  the 
North  of  Ireland,  and  he  desired  to  offer  his,  hearty 
congratulations  to  those  responsible  for  its  man- 
agement for  the   high   state  of  efficiency  it  had 
reached,  and  which  he  was  sure  it  would  not  lose. 
The  society  had  undertaken  to  deal  with  a  calamity 
— namely,"  the  loss  of  those  three  senses  so  pre- 
cious arid  valuable  to  human  life — the  senses  of 
hearing,  speaking,  and  seeing  ;  and  in  some  degree 
to   endeavour    to   mitigate  that  loss.     'With   this 
noble  object  in  view  the  direction  of  its  aim  might 
be  said  to  be  three-fold — the  happiness  of  those 
afflicted,  their  usefulness  to  society,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  their  character.     What  object  could 
be  higher  or  nobler  ?    While   this  was  the   case 
every  facility  should  surely  be  given  for  the  society 
to  carry  outfits  worthy  object.     (Applause.)     They 
lived  iii  an  age  which  claimed  the  desire  for  "  the 
greatest  good   of  the  greatest  number"    and  this 
magnanimous  desire  should  prompt  the  hearts  of  all 
men  and  women  to  support  a  work  such  as  that, 
especially  when  directed  towards  giving  a  most 
thorough  and  complete  education  to  those  afflicted 
in  this  way.     He  could  even  go  further  than  that, 
and  make"  it  one  of  the  aims  of  the  society,  as, 
indeed,  he  thought  it  was,  to  make  it  compulsory 
bv  law  that  all  parents  of  deaf,  and  dumb,  and 
blind  ohildren  should  be  obliged  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  be  educated  in  such  an  institution  as  that — 
(applause) — and  should  not  be  allowed  to  remove 
them  until  they  had  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of 
efficiency.     (Applause.)     He  was  glad  to  note  the 
remarks  of  the  inspector  in  1899  and  the  governors' 
note  appended  in  reference  to  local  assistance  in 
making  such  education  compulsory  by  law.     He 
noticed  that  the  number  of  children  attend: ng  i 
school    had    diminished,   and  ho  hoped   that  e  i   it 
was   suggested    in   the   report,    the    eircu 
might  be  owing  to  the   fact  that  the  number   of 
children   so   affilieted  in   Ulster   was   diminish 
(Hear,  hear.)     This,  at  anyrate,  would  be  shown 
at  the  coming  census,  which  weuid  afford  a  good 
opportunity  ef  urging  upon  tho  Government  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  legal  power  to  carry  on  that 
noble   work.     (Applause.)    He    thought    he    need 
;i  4.'  no  further  remarks,  but  he  had  great  pleasure 
in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report.     (Applause.) 
Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton  -add  it  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  them  to  tee  the  Bar.  of  Shaftesbury  occupying 
the  chair  for  the  first  time  at  that  meeting,  and  it 
was  also  a  great  pleasure  to  them     to     eee     the 
Countess  of  Shaftesbury  honouring  them  with  her 
presence.      The  name  ef  Shaftesbury  had  long  been 
Elected  with  philanthropic  and  charitable  under- 
takings aJ  through  the  "United  Kingdom,   and  in 
ty  they  were  long  accusto-med  to  the 
valuable  and  delightful  kelp  to  that  society  and  all 
I  good  work  done  by  his  Lordship's  noble  mother, 
whose  name  and  memory  would  never  be  forgotten 
amongst  them.     (Hear,  hear.)      It  was  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  at  the  first  meeting  at  which  his  Lord- 
ship presided,  they  acknowledged  in  the  report  the 
'bequest  of  the  Late  Countess,  showing  that,  while 
she  had  loved  that  institution  during  her  life,  she 
did  not  forget  it  when  life  was  (passing  away.  There 
were  two  or  three  regrettable  things  in  the  report, 
which  one  had  better  get  rid  of  at  once  before  look- 
ing at  the  pleasant  things.      One  was  the  loss  sus- 
tained during  the  year  by  the  death  of  the  towo 
governors — Mr.  William  Carson    and    Mr.     John 
Lanyon.      They  had  both  been  long  connected  with 
the  society,  and  had  rendered  it  excellent  service. 
Another  regrettable  fact  his  Lordship  had  alluded 
to,  and  that  was  the  number  of  children  who  did 
not  take  advantage  of  the  benefit  of  the  institution. 
His  Lordship  had  expressed  himself  so  well  on  the 
point  that  he  need  not  dwell  -upon  it;    but     h« 
joined  in  the  hope  that    parents    and    guardians 
throughout  Ulster  would  see  it  was  really  theii 
duty  not  only  to  God  but  also  to  the  children  con* 
nritted  to  their  charge  to  see  that  those  afflicted 
children  were  not  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance. 
Dr.   Hamilton  then  proceeded    to  comment  upon 
various  matters  mentioned  in  the  report,  and  laid 


emphasis  on  the  success  which  had  upon  the  whole 
attended  the  working  of  the  institution.  The  so- 
ciety, he  said,  had  existed  for  sixty-nine  years, 
and  had  done  an  untold  amount  of  good.  (Ap- 
plause.) 
The  report  was  adopted. 

The   Dean  of  St.    Anne's  moved  the  following1 
1  resolution  : — "  That  this  meeting  desires  to  record 
,  its  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  success  which  has 
!  attended  the  operations  of  the  society  during  the 
past  year,  and  humbly  implores  His  blessing  on 
every  agency  which  has  for  its  object  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
the  blind."     He  said  the  President  of  the  Queen'*] 
College   had   dealt  with   both  the   dark    and  the, 
bright  side  of  the  report  eo  fully  that  very  little,1 
was  left  for  him  to  say.     The  resolution  expressed 
thankfulness  to  God,  and  these  words  might  seem 
I  on  an  occasion  like  that  as  of  a  formal  nature,  hat 
1  he  was  sure  that  they  were  not  so  regarded  by, 
those  associated  with  the  work  of  the  institution. :, 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  James  Cregan  seconded  the  resolution.     He 
said  many  important  meetings  had  been   held  in 
connection  with  that  charity,  but  that  one  seemed 
the  most  important  of  them  all.     It  was  also  th* 
most  unique,  for  it  was  the  first  in  the  new  cen- 
tury, the  first  held  under  the  new  King  Edward 
Vn.  (God  bless  him),  and  the  first  held  under  the; 
presidency  of  their  noble  chairman,  the  Earl   of  s 
Shaftesbury.     It  was  very  fitting  that  one  bearing, 
the  name  of  Shaftesbury  should  preside  over  theirJ 
meeting.     (Hear,  hear.)     Speaking  to    the  resolu- 
tion, he  believed  that  institution  must  be  near  the 
heart  of  their  greatest  and  best  friend,  who  while 
He  was  on  earth  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to 
to  the  deaf,  and  speech  to  the  dumb,  and  all  who 
sympathised  with  it  were  walking  in  His  footsteps,  j 
\  Applause.) 

Rev.  J.   D.  Burnside  moved  the  reappointment: 
of  governors. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cuthbert,  J.iP.,  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion, which  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lemon,  a  hearty  vote  of. 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury; 
for  presiding,  and  his  Lordship,  in  acknowledging 
i  the  compliment,  said  that  the  countess  and  him  sail 
had  felt  greatly  pleased  in  attending  the  meeting, 
and  they  wished  the  institution  every  success. 
This  concluded  the  meeting. 


XOKTHAMFTOK    DAILY 
REPORTER,   THURSDAY, 


JV  ORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
ASSOCIATION      FOR      THE      BLIND 

Annual    Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  0f  the  Northampton  and 
County  Association  for  Promoting  the  General 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  was  held  in  the  Committee- 
room  of  the  Town  Hall,  Northampton,  on  Wednes- 
day evening  The  Mayor  (Councillor  F.  G.  Adnitt, 
J.if.),  president  of  the  association,  was  in  the 
ciiair  and  there  were  also  present  Mr.  F  Ellen 
(hon    treasurer).  Mr.  J.  H.  W.  Facer  (secretary), 

S  p  w*d5  M£?"  To°ni?lin-  Mr-  C"  E-  Thorpe,  Mr. 
c-  Woods,  Mr.  S.  Pickering,  Mr.  T.  A  Thomp- 
son, Mr.  W.  Batchelor,  Mr.  R.  Dykes,"  Mr  E. 
Dunkley  Mr.  T  Brown,  Mr.  F.  Woods,  Mr!  H. 
Tarry  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Pell. -A  letter  of  apology  for 
non-attendance  was  received  from  Mr  J  H  C 
Crockett.  .*».«. 

The  Mayor,  in  his  opening  remarks,  spoke  of  the 
sympathy  which  he  was  sure  they  all  felt  with  the 
work    carried   on    by   the   association    which    had 
been  started  by  Mr.  Ellen.     He  wished  he  could 
say   that   the   work    of   the   association   had    been 
carried  on  at  a  profit,  but  last  year  had  been  dis- 
appointing and  almost  disastrous,   and  a  serious 
loss  had  resulted.    What  was  wanted  was  that  the 
trade    department    of    the   association    should    be 
made  more  widely  known.     If  the  people  of  the 
town  and  county  knew   what  good  was  done  by 
giving   these  blind   people  employment     more  of 
them  would  give  their  patronage.    There  had  been 
a  loss  of  =£250  on  the  year's  trading,  which  was  a 
large  amount  for  a  small  turnover.     A  continua- 
tion of  this  state  of  affairs  could  only  mean  one 
result  and  that  was  failure.— Mr.  Ellen,  in  moving 
the    adoption    of    the    report    and    balance-sheet 
said  that  during  the  last  day  or  two   he  had  rel 
ceived   a  cheque   for  =£2  from  the  working-men's 
committee,  which  had  been  too  late  to  place  upon 
the  balance-sheet.    The  subscription  list  had  been 
maintained,  and  Mr.  Ellen  also  spoke  of  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  association  to  the  trustees  of  the 
late  Mr.  Pickering  Phipps  for  allowing  them  the 
use    of   a    shop    rent    free    on    the   Market-square 
(whereby  a  small  gain  had  been  made  in  the  retail 
department),  and  of  the  help  to  the  funds  as   a 
£rS™,?f  th?  exhibition   held   in   November  last 
Mr.   .Mien   then   went   on    to   say   that   what   was* 
wanted  was  a  larger  turnover  and  trade.    He  was 


confident  that  with  the  annual  subscription  and 
with  a  bigger  volume  of  trade  they  would,  in  a 
year  or  two,  be  able  to  pay  their  way.  He  did  not 
think,  however,  that  the  institution,  now  that  it 
was  firmly  established,  would  be  likely  to  fail. 
Although  they  asked  and  appealed  for  more  trade 
and  business,  it  was  impossible  to  always  carry 
out  their  business  on  exact  trading  lines.  If  they 
had  no  work  they  could  not  very  well  discharge 
the  blind  people  so  that  the  wages  sometimes 
paid  partook  or  charity.    The  manager   therefore, 

,  found  that  the  labour  he  paid  for  was  unremune- 
!  rative.    Thp  fact  that  manufacturers  who  had  once 
dealt  with  the  asoociatiou  came  back  again  showed 
1  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  work  done  for 
i  them.     Although  he  could  not  mention  the  names 
of  the  private  firms  who  did  business  with  them, 
yet  he  might  say  that  they  had  contracts  with  the 
Corporation  of  the  Borough,  the  County  Lunatic 
Asylum,  the  School  Board,  and  tbe  Infirmary,  and 
if  these  bodies  were  satisfied  with  their  work  the 
public  should  be  satisfied.    Speaking  of  the  George 
Phillips  Trust,  he  said  that  owing  to  the  death  of 
Mrs.    Phillips   the    public    seemed    to   think    that 
they  no  longer  required  money  in  connection  with 
the  association,  but  he  would  point  out  that  this 
money  was  invested  to  provide  weekly  payments  to 
indigent  blind  persons  in  the  town  and  county  of 
Northampton. — Mr.    Pickering,    in    seconding    the 
adoption  of  the  report,   suggeeted  that  collectors 
be  appointed  to  collect  the  subscriptions,  and  alee 
to  ask  for  further  subscriptions.— The  report  and 
balance-sheet  were  then  put  to  the  meeting  and 
adopted.    The  report  stated  that  during  the  year, 
mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Hanby  (the 
manager),  a  sick  benefit  society  for  the  blind  has 
been  started    and  it  is  hoped  that  with  the  blind 
members'  subscriptions,  supplemented  by  private 
gifts,   a  useful  adjunct  to  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation will   be  provided.     Dr.  Brand  has  kindly 
consented  to  act  as  the  honorary  medical  officer. — 
The  balance-sheet  showed  that  the  expenditure  for 
the  year  amounted  to  =£1,270  19s.,  and  the  receipts 
to  .£1,139  7s.  4d.,  leaving  a  balance  due  to  the  bank 
of  ,£131  lis.  8d.     The  receipts  of  the  Sick  Benefit 
Society  amounted  to  =£13  8s.  2^d.,  and  the  expen- 
diture to  17s.,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands  of 
the  treasurer  on  the  first  year's  working  of  =£12 
lis.   2£d. — On   the   proposition   of  Mr.    Batchelor, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Dykes,  Mr.  Ellen  and  Mr.  Facer 
were   unanimously   re-elected   hon.    treasurer   and 
secretary  respectively. — With  the  addition  of  Mr. 
J.  Porteous's  name,  the  general  committee  was  re- 
elected  en    bloc,    as   was    also   the   workers'   com- 
mittee.— Mr.  E.  Dunkley,  on  behalf  of  the  workers' 
committee,  of  which  he  is  secretary,  pointed   out 
that  although  they  did  not  have  a  cycle  parade 
last  year,  on  account  of  the  many  demands  that 
were  being  made  upon  the  public  purse,  they  had 
taken   the   blind    people  out  for   a   picnic  in   the 
summer  and  had  entertained  them  to  a  tea  during 
the  winter.    They  hoped  to  be  able  to  organise  a 
cycle  parade  this  summer,  however,  and  to  bring 
in  about  =£30  or  =£40  to  the  association. — A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Mayor  for  presiding,   proposed  by 
Mr.  Thorpe,  seconded  by  Mr,  Woods,  and  carried 
unanimously,  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


rHE  CHELSEA  MAIL, 
FRIDAY,  MARCH  29,   1901. 
|    ST.  GEORGE'S  GUARDIANS.     | 

HOME  TEACHING   OF  THE   BLIND. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Home  Teaching 
Society  for  the  Blind,  asking  the  Guardians  for 
a  donation  to  the  funds  of  the  Society  in  con- 
sideration of  visits  to  blind  persons  in  Work- 
houses by  its  visitors,  not  a  few  of  whom  were 
taught  to  read  in  raised  type,  and  also  stating 
that  during  the  last  half-year  23  blind  persons 
were  visited  in  St.  George's  Workhouse. 

Capt.  Le  Marchant  said  this  was  a  useful  insti- 
tution, and  moved  that  the  matter  be  referred  to 
che  Finance  Committee. 

This  was  agreed  to. 


%m  ^^^^ iTHE  IRTSH  TIMES 

-^SIS^^^^1' 1S0i*    ,  april  2,  1901 

CITY  YOUNG    MEN'S    CHRISTIAN  .     M0LYNSUZ  ASYLUM  . 
ASSOCIATION.  |  BLIND. 

~ —      ■»■ - 


AN  AFTERNOON  WITH  THE  BLIND. 

The  usual  Sunday  afternoon  Gospel  service 
for  the  people,  under' the  aospioes  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, was  hold  yesterday  at  'three  o'clock  in 
the  Great  Hall  of  the  Association,  and  seldom 


The  Monthly  meeting  of  the  trustees  and  guardian* 
of  the  above  institution  was  held  in  the  board- 
room of  the  asylnui  yesterday,  when  there 
were  present— J.  B.  Pirn  (in  the  chair),  l^ord 
Justice  i-loimes,  Rev.  Dr.  Marrable,  .Sir  J. 
W.  Moore,  Goor-ge  It.  Price,  K.C.  ;  Major  A.  W. 
Bailey,  Sir  W.  Jb'mdlater,  D.L.  ;  also  Rev.  C'harl?a 
Dowse,  chaplain.  Vouched  financial  statements  were 
ssbinitted  and  cheques  passed  for  monthly  expenses. 
Annual  Election  of  Guardian — An  election  was 
-.,  ,.,;+v,ir,  Ua  .valK  ordered,  Mr.  Stanley  retiring  by  rotation.  Contracts 
has  a  greater  crowd  been  seen  witninns  waiib.    for  veariy  suppiies  weI.e  directed  to  be  advertised  for. 

As  announced    the  service  was  conducted  en-    Scrutineers' report  was  received,  and  Bridget   Davis  de- 

'  ,   ,1  1      elared  duly  elected  an  inmate  of   the   institution.      The 

tirely  by  Mind  men  and  women,  ana  .no  co-    fouowhig  subscriptions  and  donations  were  announced 

!..,+  ;"  .  „.nq  :m  oid  0f  fcjie  Uew  homes  soon   to    and    thankfully    acknowledged  :— Mrs.     D.     Rtmell, 

.lection  waa  m  aiu  oi   w-  u*      '  &.  6d.  ;  Rev..).  '.V.  O'Connor,  £1  ;  Mrs.   Moore,  bs.  ; 

be  opened  in  Cliftonville.       Mr.  DA.  ULacK    Mrs.  FUgate,  10*  ;  George  Mitchell,  Esq.,  10s.  ;   Mrs. 

.  ,   ,  i,„  ,„„„  OT„vK^(y  the  fee!-'  Hurst.  £1  :  R.  Johnstone,  ilsq.,  £1 ;  the  Misses  JSeari-;ht, 

said  he  was  sure  he  was  expiring  tnc  tee      gj     ^    ^  Stanley,  &*,  £1  l9'.  .  j.  B.  Johnstone* 

ings  of  the  great  anidience,  as  well  as  his  own,    ^^  £1  ls  .  Mir.s  Fit,zmaQrice)  £1  .  Jirs.  -f,  smjth, 

when  he  sa'd  that  they  were  much  delighted    ios.  ;  Messrs.   Ferrier,  Bollock,  and  Co.,  £1  ;  Messrs, 

f„   i,_,.„  i(-Wmt   hlind    friends   with   them,   and    Pi;u     Brothers,    £i  ;   A   Sympathiser,   Bondon,  10a.; 

to    have    their      m.c   Trieuub       i  •„+.\1lp.;1.    Messrs.  P.    Falkner,     £2:  Mis.   M.   Palmer,   £1  ;  Mrs. 

he  would  give  the  serv.ee  entirely  into  then    ^^  £lu  .  p   ^^  Temtetoue,  U.S.A., 

rge.       MV.  T.  Mulholland,  a  blind  young   5s  .  E  0.B.  Furlong,  Bsq.,  £l  ;  K  \v.  Stein,  H.aq.,  £1 ; 

'then       took    the    chair,    and    presided   Miss  E.   Purloug,    5s.  ;    Mrs.    Huston,    5s.  ;  Alias  o. 

wiiHi    vouch    dioratv.        The   pro-.  Smyth  (collection),    £1  ;    Mrs.    Campion,     £1  ;   John 

WMdl    mnca    myuny.         x         I  Cochrane,  Esq.,  £1  ;  Major  Holmes,   fas.  ;  Lieutenant-' 

ceedings  commenced  With  the  singing  oi   tnc   <;olonel  coddiugton,  £1;    Otway  Johnson,   Esq.„£l ; 

well-known  hymn  "  We  are  marching  to  Zion,     yjr  j.  \y.  Moore,  £1  Is.  ;  Alex.  Ogilvy,  Esq.,  J. P.,  £1  ; 

which  Mr   Morris  led  in  prayer.      One  princi-  Right  Hoa.  Lord  Ashbourne,  £2  2s.      The  following  be- 

,    „     "T  -  j.i  ;    „  ..,«,«  iihe.  rcailiiw  nt  quests  wore  also  received  :- Mrs.    K.    Finlavuon,    per 

pal  feature  oi  the  service  wafi  the  reading  ot  e"xccutor  Mri  Kmerson   rtepioids,  £25;  John  G.  King, 

a  portion  of  Scripture  by  a  blind  man,  who  £iiooo,  per  E.  Browne,  Esq.,  executor.     The  trustees, 

onnounced  iu  a  clear  voice  the  12th  chapter    of  guardians,  chaplains,  .i.nd  lady  visitors  of  the  ibslitu- 

P'„m,„.'        The    lovelv    hvmn    "There    is    no  tion  thankfully   acknowledge  recsipt    of  £73  5s.   7d., 

i.ovtiy    Ji^iu.i  proceeds  of  annual  sermons  preached  en  the  24th  ult.  bj 

nest  sung  by  two  Luxnl  '        c  „. '  .tv.  lhea  fttUoumcd~ 


man, 

throughout 


night  in  heaven    was 

men  and  women,  and  the  rendition  was  ait- 
mired.  Two  short  addresses  were  given  by  Mr. 
John  Flynn  and  Mr.  Wallace  Gillespie.  Suss 
Lottie  Miller,  the  blind  soloist,  whoso  voice 
has  made  her  so  well  known  throughout  the 
city,  before  singing  her  solo,  also  delivered  a 
brief  address.  After  this  she  sang  the  hymn 
"I  am  far  frae  my  harnc."  Mr.  D.  A.  Black, 
the  General  Secretary,  then  made  the  a] 
on  behalf  of  the  Homes  for  the    Blind.     Mr. 


fivttfwl  ||UtcttK». 


SALUS    POPUTJ    1EX    SUPREMA. 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  3. 


3££e£?  £  SSS^SSSrS'lJfllRBE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

i@le  noble  work  carried  on.       Tae   accommo- 
dation was  so  limited  that  none  but  females 
were  admitted  'to  the  Home ;  the  males,  to  the 
great  regret  01  the  Committee,  had  to  be  cs- 
rinded.       Homes,   which  will  be   suitable   in 
©very    way,    where    males    can    be    admitted, 
have   been   secured   in   CHftonvillc,    and   wid! 
cost  .£3,000,  and  it  was  to  help  the  Ooirimittei 
to  try  and  open  them  on  the  1st  of  May  fix* 
of  debt  that" he  then  appealed  to  that  gre=,': 
ajtrmblage.       His  appeal  met  with  a  hearty 
rr^oonse,  a  sum  of  30  guineas  being  tealised. 
Mr.-'.  51.  B.  Pim,  the  esteemed  founder   and 
President  of   the   Homes,   and  who  atili,    at 
sacTifioe  of  time  and  labour,  takes  ■;.:■■' 


THE  CORPORATION   AND 
THE  PRECEPT. 

MR.  GOODYEAR'S  REPLY. 


freav:  gacinnoe  oi  Time  auu  »«u»i|  "*»-'-■  ■-   ■"- 
a  deep  interest  in  ah  that  per'bains  to  thei?  i 
v/cli-are,    was  present    oii    the   pia*f«nn.    and 
bhanked  the  audience  for  their  presence  and 
their  generous  contribution.       She  Daid  '■ ' 
Bhe  would  be  highly  pleased  to  receive   aad 
acknowledge  all  contributions,  however  small, 
sent   to  her  home,  Moy,  Knookbreda  I-ark. 
Tho      service   concluded  with   the  doxoiogj'. 
The   various  other  meetings  held   in  connec- 
I  tion  with  the  Association  were  well  attended. 
j  A    large  number  ot  young  men  assembled  at 
tike    morning   Bible  class,   when  Mr.    D.   A. 
k  gave  "a,  brief  address,   warning  young 
oaen  against  the  temptations  of  city  life.  Aa 
open-air  service  was  held  at  7.30  at  Fountain 
Street,  .and  was  well  attended.       Mr.  Robert 
Johnson  gave  an  evangelistic  address  at  the 
Sunday  night  service  in  the  Minor  Hall. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  School 
Board  was  held  yesterday  at  the  Offices  Sir 
Thomas-street.  Canon  Major  Lester  (chair- 
man) presided,  and  there  were  also  present  Mr 
.1  H.  Goodyear  (vice-chairman),  M.ss  Melly  the 
llev  W.  J.  Adams,  Mr.  J.  L.  Bailey,  Dr.  Hugh 
A  Clarke,  Mr.  W.  Evans,  Mr.  M.  Fitzpatrick, 
the  Rev.  G.  Howell,  Mr.  R.  G.  Hough  Mr. 
C.  M'Ardle,  Dr.  W.  J.  8parrow,  Messrs.  J.  O. 
Btitt,  George  Wise,  and  R.  Yates. 

OPHTHALMIA  AMONGST  SCHOOL 

CHILDREN. 
The  Rev  W.  J.  Adams,  in  moving  the,  adop- 
tion  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Schoo  Mam 
agement  Committee  "That  m  consideration  of 
the  services  rendered  by  Dr.  Robert  J.  Hamil 
Ion  in   connection  with   his  investtgations  a 


poi 

ence 

anaon 


report  on  the  subject  of  '  Ophthalmia  Amongst 
bchool   Children,'   the  board   do  vote  him     an 
honorartum  of  15  guinea.,"  ?..d   he ^  wtshed  to 
ot  out  what  they  were  trying  to  dc ,  in  lejer 
to    the    desire    to    put  down  ophthalmia 
Jllgat  the  children  in  their  schools.       Twelve 
months  ago  Dr.   Alexander,  an  expert  in  that 
P^-Ka/dtsease,   pra8ented  to   the  Ltverpool 
AVorkhouse  Committee  a  report    m  which  he 
said   tr.at   particular   form    of   ophthalmia   with 
Which    he    waa   dealing    was    not   often    known 
either  by  the  parent*  or  the  teachers.      Subse- 
"uenUy  an  interview  w«  held  between  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  and  Mr.  Hanee  and  Dr. 
kTmdton,  ar.d   as  a  result  of  an  »nvest,gat,oo 
thev  found   that  there  were  nine  cases ,  in   the 
Ashfield-street     School,     ten   in     But er-street 
School,    ten   at  Pleasant-street,    one  at    Sefton 
Plrk,  ind  three  in  Addiaon-street       There  were 
AbbO  children   in   attendance   at   these   schools. 


Although  there  might  be  other  causes  of  ophthal- 
mia of  a  less  severe  kind  than  that  referred  to, 
it  was  satisfactory   to  most  of   them  to  know 
that  not  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  that 
particular  disease  had  been  found  amongst  the 
children  in  their  sohools.       Dr.   Hamilton  sug- 
gested that  all  such  cases  should  be  picked  out 
an  all  the  schools  and  educated  apart  from  the 
rest,   and  that  strong  representation  should   be 
made  to  the  parents  to  ensure  the  regular  at- 
tendance of  the  children  at  some  hospital.  Those 
euggestions  were  carried  out,  and  they  believed 
they  had  effectively  put  down  any  growth  of  that 
very   dangerous  form  of  ophthalmia.       (Hear, 
hear.) — The  recommendation  was  then  passed. 
SALE  OF  LIQUOR  TO  CHILDREN. 
The  Rev.  W.  J.  Adams,  in  moving  the  recom- 
jnendation  of  the  School  Management  Commit- 
tee,  "  That  the  board  do  petition  both  Houses 
cf    Parliament   in   favour  of  the   Bill  for   pro- 
hibiting the  sale  or  delivery  of  any  description 
of  intoxicating  liquors  to  any  person  under  16 
years  of  age,"  obtained  the  assent  of  the  board 
to  substitute  the  word  "  memorialise "   instead 
of  "  petition."       He  said  most  of  them  would 
realise  the  very  grave  responsibility  which  rested 
en  their  shoulders  as  guardians  of  the  children 
Under  their  care.      They  were  not  only  trying  to  | 
take  care  of  their  education,  but  up  to  the  pre- 
sent they  had  always  made  as  strong  as  possible 
their   religious   education.        If   it  came  within 
their  power  to  influence  the  Government  in  any 
v.ay  to  take  urgent  steps  to  prevent  those  child- 
ren constantly  placing  themselves  in  temptation,  ; 
it  might  be  considered  part  of  their  work.     The 
.Recommendation  was  seconded  and  adopted. 
MORB  ABOUT  THE  PRECEPT. 
Mr.  Goodyear,  after  the  general  proceedings 
pf  the  Finance  Committee  had  been  moved,  said 
the  board  would  be  wanting  in  courtesy   if  it 
left  unnoticed  the  resolution  which  the  Finance 
■Committee  of  the   City   Council   passed  at  its 
rneeting  a  few  days  ago,  and  it  would  be  unjust 
to  itself  if  it  did  not  reply  to  the  criticism  of 
those  members  of  the  committee  who  proposed 
end  supported  the  resolution  in  question.      That 
resolution    implied    that  a   transference  of   the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  School  Board  to  the 
City  Council  would  be  productive  of  a  decrease 
in    the  School  Board  rate.       It  was  a  matter 
for  regret  that  the  proposer  of  the  resolution, 
if  his  remarks  had  been  correctly  reported,  did 
not  make  himself  more  thoroughly  acquainted 
with   the  subject   of   his   criticisms,    and    place 
more  clearly  before  his  hearers  and  the  public 
pome  better  grounds  in  support  of  his  motion. 
He   might  have  pointed   out   that  the   School 
Board  was  a  body  elected  directly  by  the  rate- 
payers to  carry  out  specific  duties,  and  directly 
responsible  to  its  electors,   and  in  that  respect 
standing   upon   the   same  footing   as   the   City 
Council  itself.       He  could  also  have  explained 
that  its  work  was  controlled  by  the  Beard  of 
Education,    and    carried    on    under   regulations 
and  conditions  laid    down   by   Parliament,   and 
that  in  all  its  details  it  was  subject  to  the  minute 
supervision  of  a  central  controlling   authority. 
He  ventured  to  affirm  that  it  had  been  true  to 
the  trust  imposed  upon  it,  and  that  no  public 
body — City  Council  or  otherwise — working  under 
the  same  limitations,   and  being  faithful  to  its 
obligations,    would   have    carried  out  its   great 
work  in  the  main  more  efficiently  or  economic- 
ally.      It  was  to  be  regretted  that  to  a  large 
extent  ratepayers  were  only  partially  aware  of 
the   duties  which  the   Board  undertook,  for  a 
very      general      misconception     prevailed,     he 
thought,  to  the  effect  that  its  work  was  limited 
to  the  supply  of  its  ordinary  day  schools  only. 
It   wa3,    however,    of    a    much   more    extended 
character,  as  members  of  that  board  were  aware. 
In  the  estimates  placed  before  them  last  week, 
and  included  in  the  precept  for  £170,000,  provi- 
sion was  made  for  expenditure  (including  finan- 
cial and  administrative  charges  relating  to  this 
part  of  the  work)  of  no  less  a  sum  than  £53,500 
for  contributions  to  ordinary  industrial  schools, 
contributions  to  and  maintenance  of  day  indus- 
trial   and    truants'    schools,    the    emigration    of 
children,   and  liaJ^l*<^oi)^atJ4iu4.a^<i>~d&»f. 
cripple  and   defective   children,    as    well   as   the 
carrying  on  of  a  complete  system  of  visiting  to 
secure   regularity    in    the   attendance    of    some 
150,000  children*  in  the   various  schools — board 
and   voluntary — of  the  city.       With  regard  to 
Snuch  of  this  expenditure — necessary  as   it  un- 
doubtedly was — the  board  could  not  be  regarded 
«s  responsible,  as  it  arose  from  committals  of 
the  children  by   the   authorities    to    industrial 
pohools,  and  the  practical  difficulty  in  recovering 
the  cost  from  parents  made  this  an  increasing 
charge  upon  the  rates.       The  rest  of  their  ex- 
penditure included  the  provision  and  mainten- 
ance of  a  pupil  teachers'  college,  which  had  an 
attendance  of  some  1044  pupil  teachers  and  assist- 
ant teachers,   from   botn    board  and   voluntary 
•chools ;    the  carrying  on  of  a  large  number  of 
jiianual  instruction  and  cookery  ana  laundry  cen- 
tres, whioh  were  also  for  the  use  of  both  board 
and  voluntary  schools,  as  well  as  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  course  of  evening  school  instruction, 
not  only  in  board  schools,  but  also  in  voluntary 
echools,  for  about  7500  scholars.      Coming  to  the 
•work  of  tho  dav  schools,  they  had  on  the  rolls 
of  the  board  schools  about  47,000  children,  and 


the  rapid  development  ot  tue  outer  parts  of  the 
city  demanded  a  continued  provision  (through 
the  lack  of  voluntary  effort),  which  would,  ha 
believed,  for  some  years  to  come  amount  to  not 
less  than  2500  sohool  places  per  annum.  In  the 
past  two  years  especially  it  had  been  necessary 
to  overtake  needs  of  a  most  exceptional  ohar- 
tcter,  and  which  were  mainly  accountable  for  the 
xapid  growth  of  the  demand  upon  the  ratepayers. 
At  their  last  week's  public  meeting  fully  de- 
tailed statements  were  given,  not  only  of  the 
vork  in  progress,  but  also  of  the  reasons  (to  a 
great  extent  exceptional  and  impossible  to  have 
been  foreseen)  for  the  growth  of  the  expense  in 
the  current  vear  and  the  anticipated  wants  of 
next  year.  I'he  expenditure  from  the  rates  in 
the  last  financial  year  ended  June,  1900,  was 
about  £122,000 ;  that  of  the  current  year  would 
be  about  £1*8,000 ;  and  that  of  the  ensuing  year, 
for  which  the  preoept  had  been  made,  would  pro- 
bably reach  £170,000 ;  and  included  a  loss  in 
Government  grants  which  the  ratepayers  would 
sustain  if  the  provisions  of  last  year's  code  con- 
tinued to  be  operative,  and  which,  together  with 
the  grant  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
made  up  a  sum  of  about  £4000.  It  included  also 
expenditure  of  an  entirely  new  character,  arising 
\mdex  the  Elementary  Education  (Defective  and 
Epileptic  Children)  Act,  1899,  which  during  next 
year  would  probably  reach  £7000,  and  which  in 
the  current  year  had  reached  nearly  £5000.  These 
items  could  not  recur  in  future  years  so  as  to 
largely  affect  future  estimates.  But  what  would 
recur,  and  what  it  was  necessary  for  ratepayers 
to  recognise,  was  the  increase  which  was  due, 
and  only  due,  to  the  continued  need  of  meeting 
by  the  supply  of  further  day  schools  the  increas- 
ing needs  of  an  extending  city,  and  an  increas- 
ing population.  Whoever  might  be  the  author- 
sty  charged  with  this  duty — whether  School 
Board  of  City  Council — it  was  a  duty  which 
could  not  rightly  be  deferred,  and  one  as  to 
which  little  proof  existed  that  it  would  be  better 
carried  out  by  the  latter  body.  They  did  not 
tee  suoh  remarkable  evidence  of  its  economy  iu 
other  departments  of  municipal  work,  as  would 
justify  the  assumption  in  its  favour;  neither,  on 
the  other  hand,  aid  the  meTe  general  allegations 
of  the  members  of  its  Finance  Committee,  un- 

»upported  by  proof,  and  quite  unspecific  in  their 
nature,  form  a  ground  upon  which  to  base  public 
confidence  and  support  of  its  claim.  lie  be- 
lieved he  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  members 
of  that  board  in  saying  that  they  invited  fair 
criticism  from  whatever  side  it  came,  and  that 
they  welcomed  co-operation  and  help  in  the  ful- 
filment of  their  legal  duties  and  responsibilities. 
They  believed  that  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
great  elementary  education  work  which  that 
board  was  called  upon  to  deal  with,  it  was  as 
worthy  of  the  public  confidence  as  any  public- 
body  they  could  substitute.  They  were,  he  be- 
lieved, carrying  out  their  educational  work 
strictly  and  only  within  the  limits  of  the  code  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  under  the  super- 
vision and  approval  of  her  Majesty's  inspectors; 
and  although  the  public  were  from  time  to 
time  told  by  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  facts 
was  imperfect  and  incorrect  that  the  curriculum 
of  their  day  schools  was  of  an  extravagant  and 
unnecessary  character,  he  ventured  to  say  that 
no  such  statement  could  be  justly  substantiated. 
Members  of  that  board  knew  that  the  continued 
aim  and  endeavour  of  the  board  had  been  to 
supply  to  the  great  mass  of  the  children  under 
their  charge  an  education,  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual,  such  as  would  best  meet  the  needs 
of  the  industrial  population  of  the  city,  not,  as 
was  alleged,  secondary  education,  but  a  good 
and  sound  primary  education,  given  in  buildings 
and  with  surroundings  of  a  healthy  and  educa- 
tive character.  It  was  their  endeavour  to  work 
in  harmony  with  the  managers  of  other  educa- 
tional institutions,  to  avoid  unwholesome  com- 
petition, and  so  far  as  the  law  had  permitted,  to 
assist  them  where  possible  in  their  work,  so  that 
the  educational  interests  of  the  oity  as  a  whole 
might  be  advanced.  He  believed  every  member 
of  the  board  had  felt  that  the  work  engaged  in 
was  of  far-reaching  importance,  and  that  it  was 
their  duty  not  only  to  regard  the  wants  of  the 
hour,  but  to  exercise  in  the  interests  of  true 
economy  a  careful  oversight  of  the  needs  of  the 
future.  Although  the  value  of  much  of  their 
work  could  not  consequently  be  fully  appre- 
ciated at  present,  and  although  in  the  eyes  of 
some  the  expenditure  for  the  present  might  in 
some  respects  be  regarded  as  excessive,  he  ven- 
tured to  think  that  the  board  would  still  main- 
tain the  confidence  of  those  who  had  placed  them 
in  their  responsible  position,  and  that  the  rate- 
payers of  the  citv  would  have  little  cause  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  work,  which,  from 
its  detailed  character,  made  such  large  demands 
upon  the  time  of  those  who  are  engaged  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  in  carrying  it  out. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Adams  did  not  think  it  right 
that  a  body  like  the  City  Council  at  that  parti- 
cular moment  should  attempt  to  deal  with  a 
matter  in  which  they  (the  board)  had  been  so 
loyal.  He  said  they,  as  a  board,  ought  to  be 
extremely  cautious  before  they  listened  to  any 
proposal  to  remove  the  venue  of  primary  educa- 
tion from  the  shoulders  of  those  who  had 
administered  it  up  to  the  present  time. 


Mr.  Fitzpatrick  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  three  years  ago  the  amount  of  the  precept 
was  £112,000.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  in  the  elementary  schools  since  that 
time  was  about  5000.  The  precept  this  year  had 
advanced  by  a  sum  of  £58,000.  If  the  City 
Council  had  reason  to  think  that  there  was 
prima  facie  evidence  of  undue  expenditure  he 
hoped  the  members  of  the  Oity  Council  would 
not  shrink  on  Wednesday  (to-day)  from  giving 
their  expression  of  opinion  on  the  matter.  He 
sincerely  trusted  the  City  Council  would  mark 
its  disapproval  of  the  enormous  growth  of  ex- 
penditure. 

The  discussion  was  subsequently  brought  to  a 
close. 

U/ 


TOMMY  SEARLS  DEAD. 

Was  Almost  Totally  Blind  and  Went  About 
the  Streets  Unaided. 


jHfJvTttS  Plctores  For  the  Blind.   ^ 

The  newest  moving  picfffl^rtWWrfWIl 
is  for  the  blind.    It  is  a  cinematograph 
In  which  pass  under  the  fingers  ot  the 
blind   a  series  of  reliefs  representing 
the  same  object  in  different  positions- 
tne  branch  of  a  tree,  a  bird  or  any  oth- 
er oblect.     This  conveys  the  same  im- 
pression to  the  blind  that  the  moving 
pictures  do  to  one  who  can  see.     1  he 
scheme  has  been  tried  with  success  by 
Dr  Dussard  of  the  Psychological  insti- 
tute of  Paris,  who  also  has  devised  au 
electric   vibration    which   gives   to   the 
incurably  deaf  the  motion  of  musical 
rhythm.     For  those  not  entirely  deaf 
he  has  invented  a  "gradual  amplifier  of 
sounds"  which  supplements  the  organs 
of  hearing  and  in  some  cases  improves 
•iljem. 

at.  ::.:ton. 


■•t  .,,  n:\  ■•  I     the      best 

known  local      i  iracters,  was  round  d 
in  his  room  in  the  Eureka  'house  Wash- 
ington   si  Lbout    0.20    this    morning 
by   Officer   Greene.    Tin    body   was   not 
red   that   the   victim 
•had  been  dead  about  two  hours.    M 
ei-miner    Pinkham    was      ntoti 
and    pi  »n   unced   death   due   to   uai 
causes. 

Searls  bout  ^  years  old  and 
ur.mi  He  was  a  conspicuous  fig- 
ure in   the  s; ts,  being-  almost   totally 

blind    and    going   about  the  streets   un- 
aided   with   tl  of  a   cane.    He  has 
in    this    city    who    reside    oil 
Broai  i     tree 


COLORADO  INDEX.     APRIL  11,  1901. 


For  the  Blind  and  (he    Deaf. 


Uxbridge,    Apr.      15.-Frank     ChilsOn 
better    known    as     "blind    Frank,",    had 
been   to  North   Uxbridge,    and-*»-is   his 
usual  custom,  he  started  to  walk      Al- 
though said  to  be  totally  blind,  he  is  one 
of  the  fastest  walkers  in  town,  and  his 
heavy  cane  serves  his  purpose  for  eyes 
While   walking   in   the   road   he    walked 
up  against  a  wagon  loaded   with   wood 
which   was  standing  still.     A  sharp  end 
of  one   of  the  sticks   struck  him   in   the 
forehead  and  caused  an  ugly  cut     Some 
two  or   three  years   ago   Frank   lost   his 
vav  home  on  a  cold,  stormy  night  and 
Pandered  about  in  the  wooods  until  the 
next  n.orining,  when  he  was  found  more 
Send  than  alive.     He  is  usually   able  to 
I  find  his  way  about  town  without  diffl- 
I  culty. 

BOSTON   EVENING 


TRANSCRIPT, 
APRIL   15,   1901 

Emperor    William    Yields    to    Protests 

Berlin,  April  15— Influenced  by  the  pro- 
tests of  the  evangelical  church  council 
a.nd  the  Catholic  bishops,  Emperor  William 
has  withdrawn  from  the  great  hall  of  the 
blind  asylum  at  Wusterhausen  the  mosaic 
portraits  representing  the  empress  as  St. 
Elizabeth  and  himself  as  the  saint's  hus- 
band. 


"W.  P.  Atwell,  our  consul  pt 
Roubaix,  has  sent  to  the  State 
Department  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  experiments  described 
in  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Dussaud 
of  the  Psychological  Institute 
of  Paris,  on  the  education  of 
the  blind  and  deaf.  His  means 
for  supplementing  the  senses 
of  these  two  classes  of  unfortu- 
nates are  most  ingenious,  and 
indicate  the  possibility  of  a 
distinct  advance  in  enabling 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  to  obtain 
a  measure  of  that  understand- 
ing of  life  which  is  enjoyed  by 
those  not  so  afflicted.  By 
means  of  the  cineatograph,  a 
machine  which  passes  under 
the  fingers  of  the  blind  and 
bears  a  series  of  reliefs  of  the 
same  object  in  different  posi- 
tions, the  blind  person  has  the 
illusion  of  moving  scenes,  the 
same  as  photographs  passing 
over  a  luminous  screen  lerd  the 
illusion  to  those  with  sight. 
Another  curious  arrangement 
contrived  by  Dr.  Dussaud  is 
an  electric  vibration  for  the  use 
of  the  incurably  deaf.  It  gives 
them  the  notion  of  musical 
rhythm.  For  those  not  abso- 
lutely deaf,  he  has  invented  a 
'gradual  amplifier  of  sounds' 
which  supplements  the  organs 
of  hearing,  and  in  some  in- 
stances improves  them. — Ex. 


THE  "BLIND  R©eM"  IN  THE 

LIBRARY  ©F  eeNGRESS. 


! 


iCo 


;" 


Curisiaui  lU-i.-ikl,    N>«    Y.ok.l 


VM1.   Tu 


draws    them 
tan     be     under- 


Iii  the  congressional  library  at  Wash- 
ington, the  large  room  is  set  aside  Cor 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  blind.  This  is 
the  best  equipped  single  gathering  plac£ 
for  the  sightless  in  this  country.  This 
boon  to  the  blind,  provided  by  a 
thoughtful,  paternal  government,  is 
called  by  those  who  use  it  "the  nation- 
al headquarters  of  the  unseeing." 

The   room   in   question  is  situated   on 
tit?  first  floor  of  the  huge  building,  and 
as    near    the    entrance    as    possible.     1: 
was    opened   about   two   years   ago,   and 
was    instantly    popular.    All    the    blind 
folks  of  Washington  caused  themselves 
to  be  led   there,   and   i'rom   that  day  to 
this  very  few   of  the  local   "unseeing," 
who  are  able  to  get  about,  have  mi 
their   dailv   hour  in   quarters   of    which 
they  will  never  know  the  real  beauties: 
^tfth^y    have    been    told    over    and     over 
again,    how    the    walls    and    celling    are 
covered   with   decorations,    by    -fasmou3 
American    artists;    of    how    the       color 
scheme  is  the  outcome  of  good  last'--  and 
of  artistic  eves;  of  how  even  the  cotors 
of  the  furniture  and  the  hangings    are 
in    perfect    harmony    with    the    decora- 
tions        But    these    beauties    they      can 
never  enjoy  through  the  sense  of  sight. 
The  imagination  only  can  tarnish 
pleasure  in  the  art  beauties  of  the 
for  many  of  them  know  not  eren  what 
red,    or  'blue,    or    color    of  any    sort     is 
like      Said  one  of  them  to  me:    'I  kn>v.- 
a  black  light  and  a  whit?  light,  that  is 
all    for  T  know   when   f  am  in  the  glare 
of    the    sunlight,    and    when    i    am    in    a 
darkened  room.     But  as  for  the  rainbow 
and  its  colors,   what  like  may  that  be?" 
In    addition    to    the    local    blind,     the 
steady  patrons  of  the  blind  room,  there 
come  yearly  a  thousand  or  more  visit- 
ors  from    an   ov-r   the   United     States. 
H^re  thev  know  they  will  meet  others 
afflicted   'ike  themselves,  and 
ra!    sympathy    of    misery 
hero,   where  afflictions 
stood  by   experience. 

During  inauguration  we°k  125,000  per- 
sons visited  the  congressional  horary, 
but  not  more  than  a  score  of  these  vis- 
itor's were  blind.  Of  course.  Washing- 
ton at  that  busy  time  -was  no  plai 
the  unseeing.  The  inauguration  cere- 
mony is  a  spectacle,  and  of  what  inter- 
est is  a  spectacle  to  the  unseeing,  srve 
in  an  intellectual  sense?  _ 

Three  days  after  inauguration  i  vis- 
ited the  blind  room.  Instead  of  find- 
ing the  sightless,  I  found  an  assemblage 
o'f  people,  half  of  whom  had  two  good, 
seeing  'eves.  It  seems  that  every  Thms- 
'dav  afternoon  a  musical  is  given  in  this- 
room  for  the  pleasure  of  those  who  can- 
not re-e  their  entertainers(  but  who  can 
hear.  On  the  afternoon  of  my  visit,  a 
ladv  possessing  a  deep,  rich  contralto 
voice,  ••aim  for  a  most  appreciative  au- 
dience.  They  said  that  she  was  the 
n-jfe  0f  a  entative,  that  her  broth- 

er had  lost  his  sight  in  a  railway  ac- 
cid  at  whlie  on  his  way  to  Washing- 
ton and  that  since  then  this  lady  had 
ited  several  hours  each  week 
to  helping  the  blind  enjoy  their  dreary 
days.  'She  was  followed  lay  a  young 
Then  '-a  me  a  pianist,  the  or- 
ganist of  one  of  Washington's  largest 
churches.  Then  all  three,  the  singer, 
the  violinist,  and  the  pianist,  co-ope- 
rated, the  lady's  singing  being  accom- 
panied by  the  other  two  on  their  instru- 
ments. 

All    the   rear    seats   were    occupied   by 
the    seeing,    all    the    front    seats    by   the 
v.     Of    the    latter,    about   twenty 
at.    The  sight!  iss  one  listen- 
ed,  with   rapt  atten  nd  applauded 
.ntaneously: 

all    ol '  :      s    in    the    week,    ex- 

cept Sunday,  the  hour  between  2.30  and 
is  the  entertainment   hour   for     the 
dind.     In    other    words,    every    working 
irsday,    the   day   of   the 
usical,   i  here  is  gn  ling, 

talk,   on   some  of   interest 

i,  the  blind.     Authors,  scientists,  physl- 

•-:,   lei  i  ui  ers,   mis  dona  ries,  mini 
and    army    and    navy    chaplains    ai 
turn  asked    to  address  the  meetings. 


In  charge  of  the  blind  room  is  Miss 
Glffen.  a  gentlewoman  of  remarkable. 
patience,  and  endowed  by  nature  with 
an  abundance  of  sympathy.  To  her 
kindly  offices  and  assistance,  the  popu- 
larity of  the  blind  room  is  largely  due. 
The  room  over  which  she  presides  is 
equipped  with  .everything  helpful  in  the 
Intellectual  development  of  the  blind. 
Here  are  special  typewriters,  tilegraph 
instruments,  a  printing  press,  a  type- 
setting case,  besides  the  usual  looks 
and  pictures  in  relief.  After  the  mu- 
sical, on  the  day  of  my  visit,  a  blind 
lady  kindly  gave  an  exhibition  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  use  of  th  i  Iter,  \ 
young  man,  unseeing,  replayed  won- 
derful lalent  in  the  use  ol  the  telegl 
key.  Another  set  up  type,  and.  still  an- 
other used  the  printing  press. 

It  is  these  things  and  this  room,  put 
at  their  disposal  in  this  way.  that  helps 
to  bring  happiness  to  the  blind  of  Wash- 
ington. Ali  state  governments  should 
try  to  provide  similar  rooms  for  unfor- 
tunate ones,  atid  a.ll  libraries  could 
bring  happiness  to  the  afflicted  in  their 
octave  cities,  by  writing  to  the  li- 
brarian <>f  congress  for  information  con- 
cerning the  establishment  and  conduct 
of  a  room  for  the  blind. 

(MI, SON  WrLLETS. 


Mor^vi^*-*-  \j\j** 


;      A.    E.    Tisdale,    the    blind    spiritualist 

i  lecturer,  has  returned   to   New  .London 

from   his    winter    tour   of    four   months 

to   Grand  Rapids   and   Jackson,    Mich., 

i  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  Toledo.    At  the 

\  latter    city    he     had    a,  very     pleasant 

meeting    with    the      celebrated      Mayor 

■  Jones  and   was  presented  with  a  copy 

1  of    the    mayor's    book,      The    Working- 


|  man,  with  the  latter's  autograph  on  the 
I  title  page.  He  is  to  take  up  his  rosi- 
|  dence   in   Bosiftn.  


rom 


ated 


1 7  _ 

April 
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0  EX = RAVAGJUICE 

IN  MANAGEMLNi 


Reply  to  Popart  of  Legisla 
tive  committee 


SCHUOL   FOR   THE   BLIND 

Directors  Say  the  Report  Does  Them 

an  Injustice. 


THEY  FILE  A  REPLY  WITH  THE  GOVERNOh 


Horse  and  Caniagc  Were  Bought  For  the  Prin- 
cipal to  go  Frcm  One  SciOjI  to  An- 
other and  Oiher  Institutions 
Had  Thtm. 


of   the  directors  of  the   School 

and  Din  Blind  in  this 

in   i  he  of  the  committee  aj 

ted    by    the    Legislature    to 

i  he  cond  id    and  management 

iterday   morninwfiled 
or.     It  is  a  lengtht/docu- 
m<  i.i.    oi  on    oi    the    <-rf  i< 

i.ootee  iii  its  repfrt,  and 

aio.i  by  "Thomai  JB.,Womac«  W.  N. 

Jones  •-    Briggs,    committee 

ctors." 

After  reciting  the  history  and  cause  of 

the    invi  '  committee    goes 

on,  in   its   reply,   to  call  attention  to   the 

the  legislative  committee,  in  its 

,i  to  tin  .  declared:   "The 

work   and    the  caVfe  of   those   unfor- 

te  children   is   s  <  ould   be  ex- 

i  d  and  v.  e  ta  Ice  in  commend- 

■  ;•     also   thai    in   concluding 

cond    i    porl  jb  cl;  red:    "We    re- 

U    thai    the  class   and 

irtmenl    work   is   thorough   and   com- 

■   a    visit    and    careful    In- 

,  on    ol  -..     department    we 

isure  unending  Cue  work  of  the 

rons    and    to  in    charge    of    the 

ents   of   this   noble   State 

pharity." 

nty-five   charges 
d  ion  referred  to 
tment  work,  it  would  ap- 
from    vhe     foregoing     extracts   that 
if  these  sixteen  charges  are  found  to 
ned."    Assuming   that   this   is 
true,  the  hoard  docs  not  trouble  His  Ex- 
wit  h  rehearsing  the  facts  in  re- 
iu1  calls  his  atten- 
u     the    nine    charges    touching    the 
ial   conduct   and   executive     manage- 
il  at ajii. 

purchased,     it   is 

id,   to    tae    the   place   of   an   old   one, 

id  for  the  use  ot  the  prin- 

triage  was  necessary, 

all  the  other  State  institutions  have 
ii    ai.    th  institution  has   two  de- 

ments one  mi  md  neither  on 

line  of  the  street  cars." 
i  ■   :  o  thai  the  pkrincipal's  coach- 

man,  for  whom  a  livery  suit  was  bought. 
In. i    "a    I:  r  of  other  duties  not 

i  .    the   principal."   Also  that 
the  principal's  sou  John  got  only  half-pay 
bell   boy  during  the  sum- 
:  bis  son  Burton  half  the  regular 
r's  pay  tor  his  services  in  that 
icity. 

three    mantels    nut    in    the 
principal's   parlor  and   room,   it  is  denied 
they  cosl    $43  each,  and  it  is  added: 
"The    old    ones    were    cracked    and    burnt 
ool    at  all  suited  to  the  public  rooms 
of  the  institution  or  of  its  principal." 
The  tile  floor  cost  $107.59  and  not  $236, 
reply  thus  justifies  the  expendi- 
"This    part    of    this    building   had 
fitted  as  authorized  by  law  and  it 
ary  lo  get  a  new  carpet;  such 
carpet,    if   of    the   quality   of   the   old 
one,    would    have    cost    some    seventy    or 
>  dollars.  Upon  these  facts  the  board 
of   directors    though!    ii    was    the    part   of 
wisdom  to  put  in  a  tile  floor  in  the  place 
of  a  carpet,  as  the  floor  would  last  for  a 
■ration." 
Touching    the    writing    machine    bought 
left  under  the  porch  unopened,  the  re- 
says:     "This  machine  was  purchased 
lie  old  board,  and  has  not  been  used 
use    the   present    board   did    not   havt 
ley    to    get    the    necessary    equip- 
..  and   that   it  is  as  good  as  new,  and 
car.  be  used  whenever  funds  sufficient  are 
noble    the    institution    to    run 
il . 

two  or  ihree  apparent  inaccuracies 
in  regard  to  funds,  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  directors  and  of  the  principal  and 
.rl.  are  explained  by  other  parts  of 
1 1"  report,  which  are  quoted  in  the  re- 
plj 
I  •    re  is  one  example:. 

committee  next  criticises  the  prin- 

il    for    saying    'we    have    no    library," 

wl     reas    the    committee    found    a    raised 

letter    library   and   the   well-known   Kelly 

the  deaf  and  dumb  at  the  col- 


bred  department.  If  your  Excellency 
29  of  the  pnnclpa 

y°"   wil1    "  l°TnlSch 

[uire  our  teachers  to  read  to  ou 

pupi-s  every  night,  tb  **TL£T 

e  borrowed  books  u 

ble.     we   seriously   need   a    small,  select 

iibrtry    from    which    to    draw    bn    these 

'™ses-  Of  course  the  principal  was  not 

pl"1,'„V(1f  the  raised  LUev  library,  but 

\l  „ual  appropriation  foi 

^cucS'^he  exchange  of  organs  by  the 

this  old    cl    pel     as 

authored  by  the  Legislature  of  1899    i 

J ,ne  size  of  the  opening  m  the 

;Sfr;^too^n-utbehOr; 

ga!^CmaratSEidevU;cost    inor- 
to  aEd  that  in  addition  to  an 

..     m  this  condition  »f  af 

gaa  ana  appoint  Proctor 

!2  r&sMtor;e"ifaapurchaaer 

^rietters  were  written  to 

|  the  leading  organ   manufacturers   of  the 

United  States,  and  efforts  made  in  other 

directions  to  secure  a  purchaser,  without 

aue  At    thi<5  irincture   the   ladies  of 

success.     At   this  juncture    n.  n„t_ 

the  Tabernacle  church,  who  had  in  Octo- 
ber    1899,    purchased    a    new    organ    to-i 
which  they  paid  9210  and  not  $161  _as  in- 
ferred from  the  committee  s  report,  pro- 
posed   to    exchange    their    new    organ    for 
the   old   one   in   its   knocked   down    condi- 
tio   and  agreed  to  give  $50  in  adytum 
The  committee  to  whom  this  matter  was 
referred,    after   a   full    and    thorough    in- 
vestigation, concluded  that  it  was  wise  to 
accept    the    proposition,    and    did    so.      it 
cost  the  ladles  of  the  Tabernacle  church 
S350  to  put  the  old  organ  up  in  its  pres- 
ent position  in  the  Tabernacle  church  so- 
£at  the  organ  cost  them  over  $600.  About 
wo  hundred  dollars  was  expended  on  the 
organ  itself.     It  is  true  that  the  musical 
director   cf    the    institution    testified   be. 
m re  the  committee  that  he  had  no     been 
asked  as  to  his  opinion  of  the  value  of 
the       instrument    and    thought    it    worth 
about   five    or   six   hundred   dollars.     The 
facts    are    that    the    instrument    was    not 
worth  near  so  much.     The  musical  direc- 
01 and  other  competent  authorities  have 
nformed  your  board  that  the  organ  sold 
to  the  Tabernacle  church  is  not  bo  good  j 
an  instrument  as  that  in  the  First  Pres- 
.e,     church  of  this  city,  which  is  now 
being   offered    for    sale    at    a .  pnee ,   wta 
will    net    the    church    considerably    less] 
ban   four   hundred   dollars.     With   a   full 
knowledge    of    all    the    facts    your    board 
bf   diVeTtors    believe    thai    its    «H>u»"»e 
.made   a  diligent    effort    to  do  ao  and  «.o- 
o^ed  a   fair  price  for  the  M  organ. 

^tm 
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BEAMING  FOR  THE  BJJJJD. 


d     T.ltfJtARY   THAT    CHEERS    3TAXY    AF 
FHCTED  PEOPLE. 


Good  Work  Done  by  an  Association  Started 
by  a  Blind  Man— Mrs.  Kellock's  Experi- 
ences in  Teaching  the  Blind  to  Read  —Pathos 
of  Darkened  Lives  —Need  of  Farther  Effort. 

In  this  day  of  discussion  over  New  Vork 
libraries  there  is  one  city  library  whose  right 
to  consideration  and  aid  is  entirely  over- 
looked by  the  average  citizen.  For  five  years 
New  York  has  had  a  free  circulating   library 


Tor  the  PlinO.  What  that  means' only  the 
blind  and  those  whose  work  lies  among  them 
•an  know. 

Perhaps  the  two  persons  who  most  keenly 
realize  the  importance  of  the  library's  work 
•re  Richard  Ferry  and  Mrs.  Frances  Kellock. 
Jdr.  Ferry  is  himself  blind,  and  it  is  to  his 
efforts  that  the  founding  of  the  library  is  due. 
He  is  President  of  the  Library  Association 
»nd  is  absorbed,  heart  and  soul,  in  the  work. 

"No  one  in  the  world  needs  books  as  the 
blind  man  does."  he  said  to  a  Sun  reporter. 
"No  one  save  a  blind  man  can  really  under- 
stand that  need  When  I  lost  my  eyes  and 
was  unable  to  read  life  seemed  unendurable 
I  learned  to  read,  but  then  there  was  no  place 
In  the  city  where  I  could  get  books. 

"My  own  need  opened  my  eyes  to  the  woful 
need  of  others.  I  determined  that  the  blind 
of  this  city  should  have  books.  Now  we 
have  this  library.  It  isn't  large.  It  needs 
friends  and  money,  but  it  is  doing  a  work 
whose  results  for  happiness  are  perhaps 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  charity  con- 
ducted upon  an  equal  investment  of  capital. 

"Tf  you  could  sit  here,  as  I  do,  and  meet  the 
nir  n,  women  and  children  who  come  for  books 
and  hear  their  stories  as  I  hear  them,  you 
would  wonder  how  it  was  possible  that  so 
gr»at  a  need  could  have  gone  unfulfilled  until 
five  years  ago.  The  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion of  these  people  is  beyond  telling  " 

'1  lie  School  for  the  Blind  on  Thirty-fourth 
Street  has  its  own  books,  but  they  are  ex- 
clusively for  the  use  of  pupils.  The  Home 
for  the  Destitute  Blind  has  a  few  books,  but 
many  of  its  inmates  frequent  the  library 
The  blind  on  Blackwell's  Island  obtain  all 
their  reading  matter  from  the  library.  In 
addition  to  all  this  the  library  reaches  a  class 
of  the  blind  who  are  even  more  in  need  of  help 
th.in  the  inmates  of  the  charitable  homes. 
The  man  or  the  woman  who  is  in  want,  yet 
unwilling  to  be  dependent  upon  charity,  who 
sits  alone  day  after  day  in  a  miserable  home- 
that  is  the  person  to  whom  the  library  books 
mean  comfort  and  light  and  good  cheer. 

Soon  after  the  founding  of  the  library 
Mr,  Ferry  and  his  associates  began  to  real- 
ize that  a  large  number  of  the  class  to  whom, 
the  library  would  mean  most  were  shut  off 
f  om  an  enjoyment  of  its  privileges  by  the 
fuet  that  they  had  never  learned  to  read  by 
any  of  the  systems  for  the  blind.  The  school 
reoeives  no  pupil  more  than  twenty  years  of 
age.  There  was  no  institution  in  which  a 
person  losing  his  eyesight  after  the  age  of 
twenty-two  could  learn  to  read.  A  man  of 
means  might  hire  some  one  to  teach  him, 
but  the  poor  were  helpless. 

From  Philadelphia  came  reports  of  won- 
derful work  done  by  teachers  sent  out  from 
the  library  for  the  blind  in  that  city.  The 
library  committee  here  heard  and  envied 
and  longed  to  inaugurate  work  of  the  same 
kind,  but  funds  were  low  and  the  idea  was, 
tor  the  time,  mpracticable.  At  last,  two 
years  ago,  through  the  generosity  of  a  New 
York  woman  who  became  interested  in  the 
work,  the  association  was  able  to  hire  a 
teacher,  and  a  new  phase  of  the  library  work 
began. 

Mrs.  Frances  Kellock,  this  teacher  of  the 
blind,  is  even  more  enthusiastic  than  Mr. 
Ferry.  No  woman  in  New  York  is  busier 
than  she,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  any 
woman  in  New  York  is  happier. 

"I  love  the  work,"  she  said  in  answer  to 
a  Sun  reporter's  question.  "How  could 
_I  help  it?  I  don't  believe  there  was  ever 
any  one  whose  efforts  met  the  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  that  greet  mine.  I 
don't  say  that  egotistically.  I  am  nothing 
It  is  the  work  put  into  my  hands  that  means 
new  life  to  every  unfortunate  person  I  leach. 
You  can't  understand.  No  one  can  who 
hasn't   been  in   touch   wiih   the  want. 

"I  knew  nothing  about  blind  people  when 
I  undertook  this  work.  I  couldn't  even  read 
the  different  systems  myself,  but  I  needed 
work  and  I  had  unfailing  patience.  As 
soon  as  I  was  fairly  launched  I  added  to 
that  quality  intense  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm. No  one  could  have  felt  differently. 
Prom  the  start  the  value  of  the  work  was 
shown,  and  that  would  encourage  any  <  ne. 

"Of  course  it  was  a  puzzling  problem  at 
first.  I  went  to  the  Department  of  Charities 
and  got  the  names  on  the  blind  pension  list. 
Then  I  started  out  to  find  the  persons  on 
the  list.  I  wasn't  used  to  going  about 
.in  all  quarters  of  the  city  and  those  first 
-weeks  were  hard.  There  was  plenty  of 
physical  fatigue,  and  then  I  couldn't  help 
being  nervous  about  going  into  some  of  the 
places  where  the  persons  I  wanted  were 
hidden  away. 

"Oh,  the  things  I  learned  about  the  war 
in  which  the  other  half  lives!  Povertv  is 
bad  enough.  Poverty  and  blindness  make 
an   awful  combination,   if  one  is  too  proud 


*£LA*3    '?rj  cnar'tV-     l    remember,    during 
JwaSafrraiHd^'^theTr^  3%  one  P^ce  where 

?Bfft^!'t  b"t.  when  I  went  to  look  him  up 
J.  found  that  the  wav    ed  through  a  miim-oKf* 

tt  Ifc^e  aUe,K:  ^  burrowed  tUougn  son  I 
tumble-down  buildings  to  a  sort  of  "t»Vii« 
in  the  rear      I  didn't    have th£ nerve  tofe 
it.  so  I  turned  away,  but  I  was  asharne  I  oi' 

r&i2°^ordikV',nd  l  went  back  to  the  place 
sgOin.  plucked  up  heart  of  grace   and  groned 
my   way   back   to   the  dark    miserable   £?i 
where  the  man  I  wanted  lived  hole 

in  th«  wi!lUinr*ialone  in  «  battered   chair 

lib.  Lv?  come  to  ask  you  whether  vou  wouldn't 

^rtettBBSSWft'tfllt  yo" could  &• 

desperating'/  way"  C°Uld'"  h*  Said  in '« 

::^edidy0Ul^ev JY1}  HUrt  fhis  mi»ute.' 
thanVafma'nXT  *%l  HP  jTMfiS 

th«  i?„heP?ld  a  few  W>  a  day  He  was 
»fL®  happiest,Jman  ">  the  world.  I  belie™ 
when  he  could  read  his  first  book  belleve- 
1  hat  case  settled  me  I  never  h«ito^,i 
again.  I  could  talk  all  HaV  *  ii-e  ,tated 
of  such  instances  Some  of  nVn  mif  r°U 
in   such   awful   holes  That   blh  dues'   see™ 

ne^^iHnem6^  UA£FR& 


t1 


Plunged  into   science  and  nhilosonhv  £*h  1 

resources  in  the  Moon  srstem  a> 

the  Moon  system  seems  the  most  easi h-  )el  , ,,,',] 
.especmliy   in    the   case    of   old   people      sp 
LPrtfert  »*«cfcinK  New  York  point  when  IoAn 
the  t^aLlSvthtStatues)rst?m-ailditis  taught  m 
the  New  York  schools  for  the  blind     Thin 

te»a,,e  SK?2"*^  Blai]e  and  the  French 
Braile,  and  the  Boston  line,  but  thev  ".,-e 
seldom  taught  here,  unless  someone  ha,  <x 
hauste/1  the  books  in  the  other  tvoe  and  is" 
^e^t0j^^;nali  llU}  ^sterns  so  that  he  need 
hl^  way  °Ut  f,'°m  an>"   book  KtfSS 

with^vhinh  *J„™at  difr*r*nce  in  the  facility 
^l)fT,U.  din?'«Pt  persons  learn  Some 
pick  it .up  almost  by  intuition.  Others  are  nain- 
fully  slow.  Some  few  get  utterly  d*s«S? 
aged  and  finally  .rive  it  UP  U6W1>  discour- 
i  remember  one  old  man  who  was  w™ 
anxious  to  earn  but  was  sure  %s  covddnl 
MJS  c hud-en  had  told  him  he  was  stupid 
until  he  firmly  !).-[, eved  it  ;md  ,,.u|  absolutelv 
no  confidence  in  himself.  \  ma de  u  ,  ml-  :,  i 
that  man  should  learn,  but  it  was  ^ ^  ■  v 
trTZh^^u  Pe  hatLa!1  sorts  °f  trouble  lea'n^ 
ow  thel &h<?  beT'  *h<ithenhe  just  .ouldn't  lo  - 
wllo*  i^s'  1?"enttohim,  week  after  week 
?«.,!!?♦  alwa>;s  Sltt,n?  there,  all  alone.  foV'h is 
Mei'  r^ndufi?^  were  cone  to  the  r  v<  k 
S,,i    ? ■i>*oh  t«me    he  would  give  up    n,  I 

-  TW    f^mT;  ,and  I11akp  him  keep  <>n 
They    are    right.'    he    would    *av       r,„ 

just   stupid.     T  haven't    auv    sense    at  all.     I 
'ton  t  even  know  enough  to  die  ' 

"Well,  one  morning,  he  read  five  lines  with- 
out a  mistake.  I  wish  vou  could  have  seen 
his  delight.  He  was  almost  afraid  to  believe 
in  it.  That  was  in  March.  He  put  out  his 
hand  to  me  and  said: 

"  'Maybe  I  can:  maybe  I  can.  after  all 
JIaybe  I'm  not  so  stupid.  Do  vou  thing 
I  can  read  a  life  of  Lincoln  by  April?' 

"  'Why.  of  course  you  can,'  I  told  him.  as 
if  I  hadn't  a  doubt  in  the  world. 

"Self-confidence  made  a  new  man  of  him. 
He  was  ready  for  that    life  of  Lincoln  Apiil 
i.  and  he  has  nf»ver  stopped.     He's  learning 
New  YOl  k  point  now. 
;       "Then  there  is  mv  dear  little  old  lady  who 
:  had  such  a  time  learning      She  was  the  sweet- 
est, most  pathetic  little  thing,  and  had   Mie 
saddest,  face,  though  she  never  complains  i 
Ihe  blind  are  the  most  uncomplaining  people 
in   the  world,   I   believe.     This  little   woman 
■  had  had  an  unfortunate  love  affair,  when  she 
was   young.     She   and    her   lover   had    been 
;  parted     through   a    mistake,    and   she   never 
i  got   over   it,    though   she   married   and    lost 
her  husband. 

"She  told  me  there  were  only   two  things 
she  wanted  before  she  died— to  learn  to  read 
[  the   Bible   for  herself,   and   to   hear   her   old  J 
sweetheart's  voice  ! 

"i  could  teach  her  to  read,  butnobodv  knew 
what   had    become  of   the  man    in   all   these   ] 
years      she  learned  the  reading,  at  last,  and 
the  day  I  took  her  her  first  library  book,  the 
Psalms,  she  hugged  it  and  kissed  it  and  cried  j 
like  a  baby. 

"Well,  will  you  believe  it,  two  months  later,  | 
the  old  lover  turned  up.     He  had   heard  of 
her,  through  someone  and  went  to  the  house    : 


.  He  asked  lor  her  at  the  door,  and  she  recoB 
nized  his  voice  -after  forty  years  They  see 
each  other  .-very  week  now.  and  the  utile 
woman  reads  her  hooks  between  whiles,  and 
there  isn't  a  hint  of  sadness  m  her  face. 

"One  man  up  in  The  Bronx  came  to  find 
me  He  has  a  little  money,  so  that  he  could 
afford  to  pav  for  lessons,  but  he  eouldn  t 
find  a  teacher,  until  he  hear!  of  me.  Ot 
course  my  work  is  all  free,  but  I  told  him  he 
could  contribute  a  little  something  to  the 
library,  so  we  arranged  things  on  that  basis. 

"He  was  particular) v    anxious  to  learn  to 
write,  and  I  found  that  ho  was  a  poet  and 
had  written  a  g^od  rnanv  things  for  the  maga- 
zines, but  his  blindness  had  cut  him  off  rrom 
everything.     He's    quite   happy  now  that  tie 
can  write,  and  sits,  with  his  paper  and  styl-»». 
all  day  long.     He  says  that  not,    being  able 
to  have  thing-  published  doesn't  make  much 
difference,  but  that  it  was  a  killing    thing  to 
have  thoughts  shut  up  inside  ot  him,  and  not. 
be  able  to  get  them  out  and  on  paper. 

nave  \ou  ever  noticed  a  blind  woman 
pedler  ori  Fourteenth  street?  I  used  to  go 
down  there  and  teach  her.  and  now  she  reads 
verv  well  and  can't  get  enough  books. 

"I'm  doing  a  good  deal  of  work  on  the 
Island  now.  The  men  down  there  have  taken 
comparatively  little  interest  so  far,  but  the 
women  are  enthusiastic  over  the  reading 
Marv  Smith  stirs  them  up.  Mary  is  a  per- 
fect little  steam  engine  in  petticoats. 

"She  was  educated  in  the  Thirty-fourth 
street  school  and  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
sweetest  girls  I  ever  saw.  She  is  the  sunlight 
of  the  whole  ward.  I  don't  know  what 
thev  would  do  without  her.  She  takes  care 
of  all  the  old  ladies  as  if  they  were  babies, 
leads  them  around,  picks  up  their  things, 
entertains  them.     They  positively  adore  her. 

"She  always  has  a  laugh  and  a  bright  word. 
She  never  seems  dull  or  unhappy.  Of  course 
she  learned  to  read  at  the  school  and  she 
was  wild  with  delight  over  the  free  library. 
She  has  read  almost  ever>  thing  in  it  and  is 
crying  for  more.  She  volunteered  to  help 
me  in  my  work  clown  there,  so  she  stirs  up 
the  women  and  every  time  I  go  down  brings 
me  new  candidates. 

"Then  she  has  the  alphabet  cards  and  teaches 
them  between  my  visits  (live  her  time 
and  she  will  revolutionize  that  place,  why, 
she  went  at  the  minister  down  there  and  made 
him  learn  the  New  York  point  so  that  he 
could  write  to  the  blind  and  they  could  write 
to  him. 

"There's  one  woman  on  the  Island  who 
broke  me  all  up  when  I  first  went  there.  She 
wanted  to  read  and  was  very  intelligent. 
It  seems  that  she  was  head  milliner  for  a  big 
New  York  firm  for  vears  before  she  suddenly- 
lost  her  sight  Even  after  she  couldn't  see 
she  tried  for  a  little  while  to  make  hats  fcr 
some  customers  who  had  employed  her  pn- 
vatelv.  One  woman  had  worn  her  hats  and 
ordered  two  just  at  the  time  when  the  mil- 
liner's eyes  failed. 

"The  customer  didn't  know  or  the  trouble 
Those  were  the  first  hats  the  girl  made  with- 
out seeing  them,  but  she  finished  them  and 
took  them  to  the  customer's  house.  She 
6tood  in  the  room  while  the  woman  tried  on 
the  hats  and   finally  turned   around  saying: 

"  'They    are   the   very    prettiest   you    ever 

made  me.'  .  ,     ,      ....       .  ,    ,,       T. 

"'I'm  glad,'  said  the  blind  girl,  for  I  ve 
never  seen    them.' 

"She  cried  when  she  told  me  about  it.  but 
she's  very  brave  and  bright.  She  savs  no 
one  knows  how  she  longs  to  get  hold  of  hats 
and  work  at  them,  but  that  when  she  can 
read  the  davs  will  not  be  so   long. 

"The  blind  in  institutions  are  not,  as  a 
rule  so  ambitious  about  reading  as  the  blind 
in  private  homes.  You  see,  they  have  plenty 
of  society  and  they  have  some  one  to  read 
to  them  everv  day,  and  amusements  are 
provided  for  them.  So  they  aren't  so 
hungry  for  interests  as  the  men  and 
women  who  live  alone  are.  Still,  a  great 
many  of  them  are  enthusiastic  over  read- 
ing and  over  the   books. 

"Mv  record  pupil  is  a  young  woman  who 
was  reading  New  York  point  easilv  after 
three  lessons,  but  that  is  phenomenal.  I've 
had  pupils  work  for  a  year  before  they  were 
reallv  proficient.  I  haven't  been  able  to 
get  nearly  through  my  list  yet.  The  dis- 
tances are  so  great  that  I  cannot  visit  more 
than  about  fifteen  pupils  at  a  time.  As 
those  pupils  cease  to  need  me  I  make  new 
visits  and  take  up  new  ones-  but.  of  course, 
the  work  goes  slowly. 

"I've  taught  fortv-rhree  persons  to  read 
n  the  two  years.  That  doesn  t.  seem  much 
int.  it  represents  an  immense  amount  of 
work.  There  should  be  other  teachers. 
New  cases  of  blindness  are  occurring  right 
along,  and.  as]  said.  I  can't  even  get  through 
rnv  first  list  T  have  ion  names  in  Brooklyn 
alone.  I  could  put  sunlight  and  happiness 
into  most  of  those  lives  jf  T  could  reach  them. 
but  one  woman  can  accomplish  onlv  a  given 
amount  in  a  certain  time,  and  I  try  to  be 
patient. 

"Often  when  I  go  to  look  up  a  case  I  find 
I  am  not  needed  The  pensioner  has  been 
educated  at  the  school  The  moment  I  look 
at  a  blind  face  1  can  tell  whether  the  person 
kg*  been  to  the  school.  It  is  wonderful 
how  the  education  There  puts  light,  and  intelli- 
gence and  brightness  into  *he  faces  It 
is  a  magnificent  thing  for  the  young  But 
what  about  those  past  the  age  limit?  Their 
onlv  hope  seems  to  lie  in  the  library  and  in 
me,  unless  they  go  into  the  home,  which 
mmodat.es  only  lOO,  or  to  the  Tslnml 
"If  I  could  only  take  -a  do/en  of  our  wealthy 
men  and  women  with  me  on  my  rounds  for 
o  week  and  let  them  hear  the  blind  tell  what 
the  Hbrary  has  meant  to  them  the  associa- 
tion would  get  all  the  money  it  could  use; 
i.nt  people  don't  see,  even  when  they  have 
their  eyes. 

"Trinitv  Corporation  gives  the  library 
a  f.ee  home  in  St  \c-ti (»■-' .  church  That 
niean-  a  great  deal,  and  there  ;i-e  earnest 
workers  in  the  n«<»ociation,  so  the  wo-l<  must 
grov;  rd   to  be  •  hen   the 

need  is  sqjUfffiB'  mediate  "        / 
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The 

Prevention 

of  Blindness. 


Major-General  Sir  Charles  Wilson  has  given  many 
indications  of  thoughtful  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Jewish  community.  Duriug  his  residence  in  Palestine, 
as  a  worker  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  he 
paid  several  visits  to  the  Jewish  colonies,  which  he  has 
described  in  sympathetic  addresses  to  Jewish  audiences.  He  has  now  given 
a  further  proof  of  his  kindly  feeling  in  inducing  Gardner's  Trust  for  the 
Blind,  of  which  his  brother  is  the  able  Secretary,  to  translate  into  Yiddish, 
for  circulation  among  the  foreign  Jewish  poor,  a  leaflet  on  the  prevention 
of  blindness.  It  appears  that  fully  thirty  per  cent,  of  those  who  are  deprived  of 
their  sight  owe  their  misfortune  to  the  neglect  of  ignorant  parents.  The  eyes 
are  not  properly  washed  at  birth,  new-born  infants  are  exposed  to  the  cold 
air,  precautions  of  cleanliness  are  not  observed,  and  often  when  the  eyes  are 
inflamed  they  are  poulticed  and  wrapped  up  in  heavy  bandages — the  very 
worst  method  of  treatment  that  could  be  pursued.  The  leaflet  now  issued 
explains  these  details  in  simple  fashion.  Through  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians,  the  Federation,  and  the  Ministers'  Visitation  Committee,  whoee 
President,  Dr.  Adler,  has  been  active  in  seconding  Sir  Charles  Wilson's 
effort?,  the  precautions  for  preventing  blindness  will  be  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Jewish  poor.  At  the  same  time,  those  who  visit  in  their 
homes,  or  are  brought  into  personal  contact  with  them  in  other  ways,  will 
do  well  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  leaflet, 
so  that  if  they  come  across  children  with  inflamed  eyes  they  may  advise 
what  is  to  be  done.  The  ignorance  among  the  lower  classes  in  such  matters 
is  often  appalling.  They  will,  as  in  the  instance  quoted  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  our 
interviewer,  be  guided  by  an  equally  ignorant  neighbour,  whereas,  on  the 
least  sign  of  anything  wrong  they  should  summon  medical  advice.  Visitors 
should  insist  upon  this  in  every  case.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  so  many 
people  are  deprived  of  the  joys  of  seeing,  and  grow  up  to  be  a  burden  to 
themselves  and  others,  whose  blindness  could  have  been  prevented  with 
ordinary  care.  Those  who  go  in  and  out  among  the  Jewish  poor  have  it  in 
their  power,  by  a  little  timely  advice,  to  save  many  a  child  from  one  of  the 
worst  misfortunes  that  can  befall  a  human  being. 

NORFOLK  nnROMClJS  AND  NORWICH   GAZETTE. 
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THE  NORWICH    BLIND    SCHOOL. 


DISTRIBUTION    OF    PRIZES. 


<l'S 

prizes 


As  the  juvenile  inmates  of  the  Norwich  Blind  Asylum 
and  School  for  the  indigent  Blind  are,  in  consequence 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education,  about 
to  be  removed  for  instruction  elsewhere,  it  w 
resolved  by  the  Managing  Committee  to  give 
to  those  who  had  shown  the  best  capacity  for  "learning 
and  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  Dv  ff00(j 
-conduct.  The  presentation  of  the  awards  was  made  at 
a  special  meeting  of  the  friends  of  tbe  institution  held 
on  the  premises  on  Monday,  the  Mayoress  (Mrs.  J.  J. 
Dawson  Paul)  very  kindly  undertaking  the  function. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Sheepshanks 
and  Miss  Sheepshanks,  Miss  E.  Temple  Frere,  Miss 
Theresa  Brown,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  M.  S.  Jackson,  Mr. 
T.  Gillett,  Mr.  H.  Carter,  Mr.  H.  J.  Case,  Miss  Hollway 
(schoolmistress),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Shave  (master  and 
matron),  Mis3  Evelyn  Mary  Shave,  &c.  The  meeting 
was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  M.  S.  Jacksox. 

The  Lord  Bishop   then   said   that   they  had  met   to 
distribute  prizes  to  those  dear  children  who  were  suffer, 
ing  under  the  affliction  of  loss  of  sight.     He  need  not 
point  out  that  this  was  an  occasion  which  touched  very 
nearly   all    those  who  were    able   to   look  around   upon 
the  beauties  of   nature,   and  who    had   the   privilege  of 
seeing   the  works   of   God,    and   beholding  the   faces  of 
those    they    loved.     It    was    impossible,    therefore,    not 
to   bo    touched    with    deep    sympathy    with    those    who 
in    the    mysteries    of    Divine    Providence    were    denied 
the    great    blessings    which    those    who   were    endowed 
with  sight  enjoyed.     The  institution  in  which  they  had  . 
met    had,    he    was    glad    to    say,    been    the    means    of 
lightening  the  burden  of  the   inmates,  and  he  believed 
that  by  its  operations  they  had  been  blessed  with  much 
happiness,     and     the     subscribers    could     not    but     bo 
thankful   for    the   goodness    and    love    of    God    in    this 


direction.  They  oould  all  sympathise  with  these  dear 
children,  and  they  were  about  to  give  them  prizes  which 
they  had  earned,  but  before  he  asked  the  Mayoress  to 
undertake  the  distribution  he  would  request  the 
children  to  carry  out  the  musical  programme  which  had 
been  arranged. 

The  following  programme  was  then  admirably  ren- 
dered, and  the  various  items  were  deservedly  applauded, 
the  song  pathetically  sung  by  Miss  Adams  (assistant 
iristress)  being  particularly  appreciated.  The  accom- 
panists were  Miss  Adams  and  Miss  E.  M.  Shave :  — 
Chorus,  "  We  come  from  ths  woodlands  (George  Root), 
children ;  recitation,  "  A  rhyme  for  little  folks," 
William  Allen ;  chorus,  "  Heather  bells  "  (Franz  Abt), 
children;  recitation,  "My  little  doll"  (C.  Kingsley), 
Florence  Watling ;  solo  and  chorus,  "  Under  the  trees  " 
(Franz  Abt),  Edith  Manning;  chorus,  "The  violets" 
(George  Root),  little  girls;  recitation,  "Following  a 
star,''  Hilda  Leverett ;  song,  "  The  promise  of  life " 
(F.  H.  Cowen),  Misa  Adams;  chorus,  "Evening  bells'' 
(Franz   Abt),  children. 

The  Lord  Bishop,  at  the  close  of  the  entertainment, 
expressed,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  those  present,  the 
delight  they  bad  experienced  in  hearing  the  children 
sing  so  well,  but  they,  were  still  more  delighted  that 
the  afflicted  ones  should  have  been  taught  to  exercise 
their  talents  in  this  direction.  The  Mayoress  was  about 
to  distribute  the  prizes,  and  he  understood  that  there 
were  to  be  two  classes  of  books  to  be  given  away. 

Miss  Hollway  observed  that  the  prizes  were  for 
general  knowledge  and  for  good  conduct,  and  the  latter 
gifts  consisted  of  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  Lord  Bishop  said  that  he  was  glad  to  hear 
that  the  prizes  for  good  conduct  consisted  of  the  best 
of  books,  in  which  those  who  received  them  would  be 
able  to  read  of  the  Blessed  Jesus,  the  Friend  of 
afflicted  people,  and  the  Physician  to  the  blind.  They 
would  be  able  to  read  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  the 
Btory  of  Mind  Bartimeus,  and  how  the  Saviour  gave 
him  his  sight  in  answer  to  his  prayer.  How  also  the 
first  Object  that  Bartimeus  saw  was  the  lovely  face 
of  the  dear  Saviour.  So  please  God,  added  the  Bishop, 
it  would  be  with  the  dear  children  whom  he  was 
addressing!.  They  saw  nothing  now,  but  if  they 
believed  in  Jesus  and  loved  him  they  would  after  death 


r 


I  be  taken  into  his  blessed  kingdom,  where  all  troubles 
and  afflictions  were  unknown,  and  the  first  countenance 
upon  which  they  would  gaze  with  love  and  adoration 
would  be  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  sight 
would  be  more  lovely  audi  more  majestic  than  finite 
minds  could  imagine,  and  they  would  enjoy  perfect 
happiness  in  the  light  of  it.  He  prayed  that  God 
would  bless  them  and  enable  them  to  lead  useful  lives. 
lie  knew  a  clergyman  who  was  totally  blind,  but  who 
was  a  most  able  preacher,  and  was  the  means  in  the 
Master's  hands  of  bringing  many  souls  to  Christ.  It 
might  be  that  the  children  now  present  would  not  bo 
able  to  preach,  but  they  could  talk  about  the  love  of 
God,  and  they  would  be  blessed  in  doing  so.  The 
Mayoress  had1  added  to  the  prizes  a  gift  of  violets  and 
a  packet  of  chocolates,  and  he  was  sure  that  the 
recipients  of  them  would  be  very  grateful  to'  her  for 
her  kindly    thoughtfulness.  / 

His  lordship,  having  to  catch  a  train,  then  vacated 
the  chair,  but  before  leaving  the  meeting,  received  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  on  the  proposition  of  the  Rev. 
M.  S.  Jackson. 

Mr.  T.  Gillett  was  then  voted  to  the  chair,  and 

The  Mayoress  distributed  the  prizes,  with  the  accom- 
paniments alluded  to,  according  to  the  following  list:  — 

Gekt.ral  Proficiency. — Division  I. :  H.  Leverett,  E. 
Dyer,  F.  Martin,  E.  Manning,  C.  Middleton.  Division 
II.:  John  Fletcher,  F.  Faint,  G.  Bitson,  C.  Tyrrell, 
W.  Murdin. 

Good  Conduct. — First  class:  Fletcher,  Tyrrell,  W.  J. 
Faint,  S.  Manning.  Second  class:  G.  Bitson,  E.  Dyer, 
F.  Faint,  B.  Franks,  H.  Leverett,  C.  Middleton,  W. 
Nedtesdin,  M.  Marjoram,  E.  Lambert,  P.  Spoore,  John 
Woodford,  John  Wintexflood. 

The  books  were  in  the  Braille  type,  and  were  hand- 
somely bound. 

Mr.  Gillett,  from  the  chair,  proposed  a  very  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayoress  for  her  kindness  in 
coming  amongst  them  to  give  the  prizes  away.  As 
they  were  about  to  lose  the  educational  control  of  the 
children  the  committee  of  the  institution  thought  \* 
advisable  to  vote  a  sum  of  money  to  be  given  in  prizes 
to  those  pupils  who  had  merited  them  by  their  good 
conduct  and  by  diligence  and  perseverance  in  their 
Btudies.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  were  grateful  to  the 
Mayoress  too  for  having  added  to  the  prizes  by  her 
generous  gifts  (hear,  hear),  and  also  for  the  interest  which 
ehe  had  always  evinced  in  the  /institution.  (Hear,  hear.) 
They  knew  that  she  had  many  demands  upon  her  time 
and  that  she  had  many  charitable  functions  to  take 
part  in  during  the  present  year.  Therefore,  they  could 
not  be  too  thankful  to  her  for  assisting  them  on  this 
occasion.    (Hear,   hear.) 

The  ReY.  M.  S.  Jackson,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  he  believed)  that  among  the  many  duties  which  the 
Mayoress  would  perform  during  her  year  of  office  there 
would  be  none  that  would  give  her  more  interest  or 
more  pleasure  than  that  in  which  she  had  taken  part 
tlhJa.b  afternoon  on  behalf  of  the  afflicted)  blind.  The 
present  gathering  was  unique,  for  it  had  not  been 
customary  to  give  prizes  at  the  institution ;  but  on  this 
occasion  an  exception  was  made.  As  most  of  those 
preoent  knew,  'this  was  probably  the  last  occasion  that 
they  would  meet  the  children,  and  the  friends  of  the 
institution  would  share  ithe  regret  that  he  nad  often 
expressedi  at  having!  to  give  up  this  department  of  its 
work.  He  had  always  regarded  it  as  a  most  interesting 
branch.  The  children  were  always  very  happy j  they 
were  taken  good  care  of,  well  clad,  well  'taught,  and 
everything  had  been  done  to  promote  thedr  happiness. 
That  morning  they  had  bad  their  last  Government 
inspection,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  examination.  He  was 
sure  that  those  now  present  would  have  been  pleased 
to  see  the  way  in  which  the  pupils  acquitted  them- 
selves. Some  of  them  could  do  typewriting  very  credit- 
ably, others  could  work  out  sums  in  arithmetic,  some 
could  write  very  neatly,  and  others  could  do  composi- 
tion, some  of  them  giving  a  sketch  ©8  the  life  of  our 
late  beloved  Queen.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  circumstances 
which  caused  the  removal  of  the  children  had  entirely 
arisen  from  outside,  but  some  would  remain  for  boa-d 
and  lodging  in  the  institution  for  three  months  longer, 
while  their  education  was  being  carried  on  :'n  one  of 
'.he  Board  Schools.  Ln  conclusion,  Mr.  Jackson  said 
that  letters,  regretl.ing  inability  to  be  at  the  prize 
distribution,  had  been  received  from'  Sir  Charles  Gil- 
man,  Mrs.  Sydney  Cozens-Hardy,  and  Miss  Colman. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  heartily  accorded,  and  the 
meeting  closed  with  ithe  s'nging  of  "  God  (save  the 
King."  The  visitors  were  enitertained  at  tea  by  the 
matron. 


HULL  DAinl    NEW& 
APRIL  10,_1901. 

The  list  of~chIvities  efficiently  maintained 
is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  best  indication 
cf  the  tone  and  character  of  any  city.     In 
Hull  we  have  many  excellent  cha,rities    and 
a  number  of  worthy  citizens  bent  on  sup- 
porting them.  At  the  same  time,  compared 
with   the    full    total     of     our     inhabitants, 
the  burden  falls  on  the  shoulders  of  the  few  j 
rather  than  the   many.     To  hastily  blame  j 
anyone  for  this  would  he  wren?.     Most  of  j 
us  have  a  pood  deal  to  think  about,  not  to 
■mention   a   constant  call   on   the   domestic, 
purse.     We  mean  well,  but,  in  the  majority  \ 
of  cases,  do  not  underhand  the  r^.l  value  , 
of  the   small   gift.        To   be   christian    and  I 
human    we    must,    of    necessity,    be    our  j 
brothers'    keepers.     We   must   always   help  j 
the  afflicted  and  the  badly  circumstanced,  j 
We  may  or  may  not  have  done  our  duty  in  j 
the  past,  but  we  must  not  fail  to  do  it  in 
the  future.     Just  now  there  is  a  balance  to 
the  debit— a  sum,  as  it  were,  against  the 
instincts  of  our  common  humanity.     Before 
long  some  £50,000  ought  to  be  raised  for  In- 
firmary extension.     We  very  sincerely  hope 
that  it  will  be  raised.     The  amount  sounds 
large,  but  it  is  only  about  3s  Gd  each  from 
every  person  in  our  immediate  radius.  Then, 
again,    we    also    have,    as    a    duty,    and    a 
pleasurable  one,  all  the  old-standing  efforts 
to  keep  going  at  high  water  mark.     One  of 
these  is  the  Hull  Blind  Institution,  which 
has  just  issued  its  annual  report  in  the  form 
of    a    very    interesting    booklet.     "At    the 
close   of  the   eighteenth  century,"   it  says, 
i  "there  were,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
only  four  institutions  founded  in  the  United 
|  Kingdom  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  viz.- 
!  Liverpool   1,791,    Bristol   1,793.    Edinburgh 
1,79?,!  and  St.   George's-in-the-Fields  (Lon- 
don)  1,799.       During  the   century   ending 
|  with  this  year's  report  a  network  of  institu- 
tions and"  societies— upwards  of  150-ihave 
]  been  spread  over  the  Whole  country."  This 
i  shows  a  most  worthy  rate  of  progression, 
j  and  one  in  which  Hull  has  taken  a  credit- 
able part.     Nevertheless,  the  income  is  be- 
j  hind  what  it  ought  to  he,    if   the    inetitu- 
j  tion  is  to  be  carried  on  iu  the  best  possible 
'  way.     It  should  be  remarked  that  as  well 
;  as  charitable,  the  effort  is  educational.  The 
blind  are  taught  to  read,  to  write,  and  to 
work.     Many  of  them  earn  good  money  at 
suitable   trades,   and   altogether  the   rami- 
fications  of   the   institute  are   as    wide   as 
they  are  varied.     We  think  that  a  word  in 
season  is  the  very  least  that  it  is  entitled 
to.     "Inasmuch,"  once  said  a  great  prelate, 
in  an  eloquent  appeal,  "as  ye  have  done  it 
unto — Hull's  poorest  sufferer,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  yourselves  in  the  time  to  come." 
The   quotation,   localised,   is  apt,   and  will 
not,  we  hope,  fall  on  unmindful  ears. 


IHE    SUN,    THURSDAY, 

AFK1JJ    II,     19U) 
EYESIGHT  OF 

SCHOOL  CHILDREN 


GETTING     WORSE     AND     WORSE 

Obvious  as  is  the  desirability  of  every 
elementary  school  having  attached  to  it  a 
fully  qualified  medical  officer,  the  ques- 
tion of  expense  has  always  Btood  in  the 
way,  and  School  Boards  have  dealt  with 
the  medical  treatment  of  children  who 
are  sick  much  in  the  same  way  as  they 
have  with  the  provision  of  meals  for  those 
who  are  hungry,  maintaining — and  ap- 
parently justly  maintaining— that  their 
work  is  only  with  education,  and  that 
all  such  matters  as  food,  medical  treat- 
ment, clothing,  etc.,  however  great  their 
urgency,  are  outside  the  limits  of  their 
work,  and  must  be  undertaken  by  other 
agencies.  Admitting  all  this  to  the  full, 
we  think  the  question  of  eyesight  comes 
under  a  different  category,  in  that  the 
defects  of  vision,  which  tell  so  seriously 
upon  the  future  usefulness  of  these 
school  children,  are  in  many  cases 
the  direct  product  of  the  education 
which  they  are  by  law  compelled 
to     undergo.       Admitting     that     a     cer- 


tain degree  of  long-sightedness  is  the 
natural  condition  of  the  infant's  eye,  and 
that  this  is  corrected  as  development  pro- 
ceeds, short-sightedness,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  a.  hereditary  defect,  but  one 
for  which  school  life  is  very  largely,  if 
not  altogether,  responsible.  Miopia  is 
the  bane  of  modern  school  life.  In 
every  country  in  the  civilised  world  the 
number  of  short-sighted  people  is  increas- 
ing in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  eye- 
work  undertaken  by  children  in  the 
schools.  If  this  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
full  presentment  of  the  state  of  affairs,  it 
is  clear  that  the  responsibility  of  educa- 
tional authorities  in  regard  to  eye  troubles 
stands  on  a  very  different  footing  from 
that  in  regard  to  other  disorders.  The 
eye  l  roubles  can  in  many  casei  be  traced 
directly  to  the  education,  says  the  "Hos- 
pital," and  that  being  so,  the  question  is 
Whether  the  compelling  authority  should 
not  provide  the  means  of  preventing 
what  otherwise  must  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
siderable drawback  to  the  undoubted  ad- 
vantages of  our  educational  system.  Dr. 
Oliver  says  :  "If,  while  we  are  educating 
children  in  the  hope  of  fitting  them  for 
their  life's  \,ork  .  .  .  we  are  ulti- 
mately unfitting  them,  and  creating  a 
largo  number  of  blind  people  requiring 
tr  be  maintained  either  at  the  expense  of 
charity  or  the  public,  then  money  is 
simply  being  taken,  not  out  of  one  pocket 
only,  but  out  of  both  the  pockets  of  the 
ratepayer." 


■ 


HULL. 
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At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  directors  of  the  Home  for  the  Adult 
*ew  more  striking  illustrations  of  the  re-  ;.  Blind  held  on  Tuesday  night  last,  the 
'raaikable    progress   made    during    late    years     secretary   was   instructed     to    advertise 

for  bids  for  broom  supplies  for  the  next 
six  months.  This  advertisement  will 
soon  be  published  and  calls  for  the 
opening  of  the  bids  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  to  be  held  on  April  25th.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  board  to  ask  for 
about  $4000  or  $5000  worth  of  supplies. 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  since  November,  when  the  broom 
factory  was  re-opened  under  the  man- 
agement of  Superintendent  Sanders, 
there  has  been  accumulated  in  the 
State   treasury   to    the   account   of    the 


in  the  training  of  the  blind  could  be  adduced 

(ban  that  which  is  contained  in    the  annual 

report  of  the  Hull  Blind  Institution.    Almost 

from  the   nature  of    the  case,  it  would  seem 

a=;  if  typewriting  were  almost  as  far  beyond 

the  scope  of   blind    employment    as   drawing 

or  painting.    Yet  one  of  the  inmates  of  the 

new  Home   for  Blind   Women,  named   Ethel 

Gibbs,    has  picked    up  the  system  with  such 

extraordinary  rapidity  that   she  is   now  said 

lo  be   ab'e  to  write  as  well  as,  if  not  better 

than,  the  educated  typist.     At  first  the  great 

difficulty   lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  blind    adult  blind  fund  a  surplus  of  from  be- 

type  there    are  no   capitals,   and   to   any  one    tween  $3>>00  and  $3700,   and  besides  this 

who  has  never  seen  this  presents  a  considerable    there  is  about  $2000   worth  of  supplies 

complication  which,   however,   has  soon  been    on  hand. 

overcome.    Miss  Gibbs,    who  is  only   21,  and       The    institution    is   making   from    the 

is    a  native    of   Yarmouth,    has   been    blind    sale  of  its  broom  product  on  an  average 

from    birth     a    circumstance    which    renders    of  $600  a  month  and  already  has  gained 

her  aptitude  the   more  remarkable.    To  her    the  confidence  of  a  great  number  of  the 

accomplishment    of   tvnewritm?   she    is   now 

adding  that   of  shorthand  writing,   and  pro- 


large  business  houses  throughout  the 
interior  of  the  State  which  handle  the 
manufactured  product  of  the  home  ex- 


pupils. 


Paper 


Date 
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METCALF'S  RESIGNATION. 

Will  Be  Handed   to  the  Board  Next 
4     Friday. 

ed  yesterday,  Superintend- 
SmtJbietcalt  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Dujmb  and  Blind  will  hand  In  his 
resignation  to  the  btiu'rrl  of  trustees  Fri- 
day next.  At  this  meeting  the  board  wttr 
reorganize,  F.  W.  Chambers  supersed- 
ing E.  H.  Anderson.  The  other  members 
were  all  reappointed  by  Gov.  Wells,  and 
it  is  probable  that  Chairman  Watson  anc 
Secretary   Corey  will   be  re-elected. 


raises  to  become  so  expert  that  before  long  clugive,y  lnst^d  of  takin&  the  product 
she  will  be  able  to  take  clown  from  dictation  trQm  the  ngulair  manufacturer.  No  at- 
by  the  aid  of  a  machine  specially  adapted  temntj  however,  has  been  made  to  dls- 
for  writing  embossed  shorthand  at  120  words  poge  of  tne  pr0duct  to  the  wholesale 
a  minute.    In  course  of  time  it  is  hoped  that  trade. 

the  committee  may  be  in  a  position  to  solicit  At  Tuesday  night's  meeting  Super- 
orders  from  the  public  for  the  employment  intendent  Sanders  sprang  a  small  sen- 
as  stenographers  of  Ethal  Gihbs  and  ber  sation  upon  the  board.  All  were  pres- 
ent except  Colonel  Irish  and  Mr.  Ol- 
ney,  the  former  being  on  his  way  home 
from  the  East  at  the  time.  Mr.  Sand- 
ers' sensation  was  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  stated  that  As- 
sembly bill  No.  272,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Eliss,  making  an  appropriation  of  $15,- 
00O  for  the  erection  of  a  brick  work- 
shop ar.  the  home  in  place  of  the  flimsy 
wooden  structures  used  at  present,  had 
been  pocketed  by  the  Governor. 

The  chagrin  caused  by  this  announce- 
ment will  be  better  appreciated  when  it 
is  understood  that  this  bill  was  among 
those   reported   on   March   29th    in   dis- 
patches  from     Sacramento     as  having 
been   signed   by  the  Governor.     It  had 
been  believed    by  the   members   of   the 
Ylameda  county  delegation,  because  of 
a   conference  held  with     the  Governor, 
that    this    bill   would     receive    his    sig- 
nature  and   since     the     announcement 
was   made   in   the   dispatches   that    the 
bill  was  among  those  finally  signed,  it[ 
was    thought    that    the     Governor   had 
simply  made  good  his  assurances.     Mr. 
Sanders,   however,   seems   to  have  had 
some  doubt  about  the  mater  and  in  or- 
der to  make  sure,  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  from  that  official  a 
few  days  ago  received  a  reply  stating 
that  the  bill  had  not  been  signed,  but 
had   been   pocketed.     This   would   seem 
to  settle  the  point,  although  it  may  be 
that  an  error  was  made  in  the  Secretary 
of  State's  office.  ^ 
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Surplus  Laid  Ashle  by  Bliod 

Home  Management. 

New  Workshop  Appropriation  Bill  Not 
Signed  by  Governor  Gage. 


Probable  Error    In  Dispatches  From 
Sacramento  Discovered  by  Super- 
intendent Saunders. 
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Aran,  12,   1931*, 
MOVING  PICTURES  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

THE  newest  moving  picture  machine  is  for  the 
blind.  It  is  a  cinematograph,  in  which  pass 
under  the  fingers  of  the  Wind  a  series  of  reliefs  re- 
presenting the  same  object  in  different  positions — 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  bird,  or  any  other  object. 
This  conveys  the  same  impression  to  the  blind  that 
the  moving  pictures  do  to  one  who  can  see.  The 
scheme  has  been  tried  with  success  by  Dr.  Dussard, 
of  the  Psychological  Institute  of  Paris,  who  also  has 
devised  on  electric  vibration  which  gives  to  the 
incurably  deaf  the  motion  of  musical  rhythm.  For 
those  not  entirely  deaf  he  has  invented  a  "gradual 
amplifier  of  sounds,''  which  supplements  the  organs 
of  hearing,  and  in  some  cases  improves  them — so  it 
is  said. 


ltt 


April     *-'  (90I 

FREE  LESSONS  FOR  BLIND. 


Social  mid  Mutual  Advancement  Akko- 
ciation  Takes   Lu  Its  Work. 

Free  instruction  to  the  tlind  of  the  city 
who  have  not  yet  learned  to  read  embossed 
print  13  now  to  be  offered  by  the  Social  and 
Mutual  Advancement  Association  of  the 
Blind.  The  Chicago  public  library  has  ar- 
ranged to  have  the  room  In  which  the  em- 
bossed books  are  now  kept,  the  first  room 
on  the  main  floor  just  west  of  the  Randolph 
street  entrance  to  the  library  'building, 
open  every  Saturday  afternocn  from  3  to  4 
o'clock  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  books 
in  the  American  line  print,  the  American 
Braille,  and  in  ihe  Moon  type. 

Books  may  be  exchanged  at  the  library 
•at  bny  other  time,  but  this  room  will  only 
be  open  for  the  use  of  the  blind  during  the 
hour3  mentioned,  at  which  time  members 
of  the  Social  and  Mutual  Advancement  As- 
sociation of  the  Blind  will  be  present  to 
teach  these  to  read  who  have  not  yet  had 
an   opportunity   of  learning.  y 








& 


[re   Asa  Todd   has  gone  to  Providence,  | 

I.,  to  spend  the  summer.  ,s'i°  >s  f'n"  ! 
tirely  blind,  but  sews  and  docs  other  work  j 
that  sec-ins  impossible  for  a  blind  person  ; 
to  fin.,,., i»  ■'  .   .     . — 


^n 


Date 


The  Cinematograph  for.  the  blind  is 
a  machine  which  passes  under  ttr^4Uta-" 
gers  of  the  bli^d  a  .series  of  reliefs 
representing  the  sume  object  in  differ- 
ent positions— the  branch  of  a  tree,  a 
bird  or  any  other  object.  The  blind 
person  has  the  illusion  of  moving 
scenes  just  as  photographs  passing 
over  a  luminous  screen  lend  the  illu- 
sion to  those  with  sight.  Dr.  Dussaud, 
of  the  psychological ■  institute  of  Paris, 
has  also  arranged  an  electric  vibrator 
for  the  use  of  the  deaf  who  are  incur- 
able. This  gives  them  the  notion  of 
musical  rhythm.  For  those  not  en-  ; 
etirely  deaf  he  has  invented  a  'grad- 
ual amplifier  of  sounds,"  which  sup- 
plements the  organs  of  hearing  and  in 
some  instances  improves  them.  The 
doctor  gave  a  number  of  statistics  al- 
ready furnished  by  him  to  the  acad- 
emy of  medicine  and  the  society  of 
biology,  showing  that  these  methods 
had  been  applied  during  the  last  four 
years  to  more  than  300  patients  affect- 
ed either  with  blindness  or  deafnes?, 
and  that  in  most  cases  the  results  ob- 
tained had  been  extremely  satisfac- 
tory.—Electrical   Review. 
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Saturday,  April  13,  1901. 

Fortunately  the  number  of  deaf-blind 
persons    in    the  world    is   comparatively 
small,    but   it    is    large    enough    to  have 
caused     considerable   discussion    among 
educators.     Just    what    steps    to    take  in 
teaching  a  child   deprived    of    sight   and 
hearing   appears   to     have    given  rise  to 
much  needless   controversy.     In    the  first 
place  it  must    be   evident   to    anyone,   we 
think,     that     the    manual    alphabet    will 
figure  largely  as   a  means  of  communica- 
tion between  teacher  and  pupil.     For  this 
reason  it  seems  to  us  equally  plain  that  a 
deaf-blind    child    belongs    properly    in  a 
school  for  the  deaf  rather  than  in  one  for 
the  blind.     The  early  steps  of  instruction 
will    naturally    vary    somewhat   with  the 
intelligence    and    the    disposition    of   the 
pupil,  but  the    first   thing  to  accomplish, 
assuming  that   the   child  is  entirely  with- 
out education,    will    be   to    convey  to  his 
mind  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  things 
have  names.     If  he  has   any    intelligence, 
it    will     be    found    that     he    has    certain 
preferences    which    can    be  utilized.     For 
instance,  suppose    he  is  fond  of  a  certain 
toy,  as  a  ball;  the  teacher,  having  won  his 
confidence,    will     spell    the    name    of  the 
object  in    the    learner's    hand,    repeating 
the    operation    again    and    again.     Then 
watching  an  opportunity    when    the  child 
is   apparently    looking    for    the    ball,  the 
teacher    will    spell    the    word    and  at  the' 
same  time  lead  the  child  to  where  the  ball 
is.     By  such  steps  as  this,  it  will  gradual- 
ly be  made  clear  that    "b-a-1-1,"  in  some 
way,  is  associated  with  the  object.     Hav- 
ing once  accomplished    this,    the  ensuing- 
work  of  imparting  a  vocabulary  of  words  ' 
will  be  easy,  and  then  a  means  of  commu- 
nicating thought  being   established,    the 
farther    education    of   the  child  need   not 
vary  greatly  from  that  of  any  other  child. 
For  the  purpose  of  developing  indepen- 
dent study  and  research,  raised  print  will 
be  necessary,  and  this  is  what  has  caused 
many  to  suppose   that    the  deaf-blind  be- 
long properly  in  a    school    for  the  blind, 
where  of  course    embossed    print  is  used. 
But  unless  all  the  pupils  and  officers  with 
whom  the  deaf-blind  child  comes  in   con- 
tact were  familiar  with  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, we  think  a  great  aid  in  mental  develop- 
ment would  be    lacking.     But  after  all  is 
said,  it  will  be  found  that  the   most  efficient 
method    ever   devised    for    teaching    any 
child  is  to  secure  a    capable  teacher,  one 
who  has  the  intelligence  to  adapt  his  steps 
.to  the  pupil's  gait,    and  tireless  patience. 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABL 
I  APRIL  20.  1901. 

U  Colmado  Springs  U  located  the] 
state  school  «bere  the  blind  and  deaf  of  j 
the  state  of  Colorado  ar«  gathered  for  tht*, 

^,-pose  of  receiving  an  education.  u 
;)ro;r  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  much 
time  and  patience  need  to  be  exceed 
,,v  trained  specialists  in  these  particular 
fi'ldsof  instruction,  and  buddu,g«  prov- 
ided in  which  the  pupils  may  be  assem- 
h,ed  from  their  homes  in  various  parts  of 

the  state,  in  order  to  receive  such  instruc- 
tion   at  a  minimum    expense.     The   state 
t,f    Colorado  is    abreast    with     her    sister 
states  in  provUi'm  for  this  branch   of  her 
educational  system.    Colorado  has  reason 
tl)  be  proud    of    her    educational    institu- 
tions, and  especially    of    this    one,  .here 
the  unfortunate  of  the  >tate  come  tngeth- 
^or  the  purpose  of  receiving  an    educa- 
tion      Wnerev^r  one  finds  a  company   ol 
vouriR  people  enthused    .ith  a  desire  for 
^cuiiog    the    best    educatton     possible, 
h ^".v.  ill  he  sure  to   find    the   Christ 
loi.it      No  wonder,  then,  that  the  blind 
Were  able  to  convert  their    weekly  prayer 
meetil.K    which  had  been  held  for  so  long 
a  time   into  a  regular  Christian  Endeavor 
SlCletv.     Starting  with  an    «-.tivemem- 
herSh»Poften,  they  hope  to   be   able 
inore  than  double  that  number  before  the 

(,ose    of    the   year.-H-  R    0.    in     A*** 
Mountain  Endeavor. 
Fate  of  Bund  Christians    is  China. 

Dr.  Anient  writes   in  the   lest  Bible  So-  \ 
ciety  Record  that  Dr.  Murray's  remarkable 
w0.k  among  the  blind  in  Peking  has  been  | 

almost  utttrlj    annihilated.      He   says    all  . 
the  blind  Christians  in  Peking  were  killed  | 
t,y  the    Boxers.      Dr.    Anient    adds:     "I  I 
was  told  that  they  met    their    death    like  | 
the  heroes  and  heroines   that    they    were. 
Home  ol  their  hearts  were  cut  out  to  find 
the  secret  of    their    strange    courage.      It  | 
seems  to  me  that  it  will  not  be  many  days 
before  we  shall  have  the  grandest  oppor- 
tunity for  mission  work  ever   heard  of  in 
China.     The  people  in  many   places  seem 
heartily  ashamed  of  their    infatuation  for 
,h«    Boxers,    and    are    anxious    to    make 
things  right  and  get    in    the    right    road. 
Tbis  movement  has  given  Christianity  the 
.neatest    advertisement    any      institution 
evei  had''—  The  Mhtlonary. 
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George    S.    Dobbins'   Achieve- 
ments in  Chicago  Institution 
Marvel  of  Classmates. 


Chicago,  111.,  Monday.— George  Dobbins, 
who  has  been  blind  more  than  eighteen  years, 
will  graduate  with  honors  to-morrow  from 
the  Chicago  Homeopathic  Medical  College. 

When  Mr.  Dobbins  sought  admission  to  the 
college  four  years  ago  members  of  the  facul- 
ty and  students  did  not  believe  he  could  keep 
up  with  his  studies.  His  refined  sense  of 
hearing  became  the  wonder  of  his  class. 

In  the  use  of  the  stethoscope,  percussion 
a»n  other  tests  of  lung  and  chest  affections, 
^hich  must  be  diagnosed  by  sound  ar.d  in 
;  the  examination  of  tumors,  cancers  and  other 
ailments  that  are  judged  by  the  touch,  he 
quickly  demonstrated  his  superiority*.  His 
classmates  and  the  proffessors  agree  that  he 
is  in  every  way  qualified  to  become  a  suc- 
cessful specialist  along  these  lines.  He  is 
forty-six  years  old. 


ite. 


Blind  Man  Becomes    a  Physician. 

CHICAGO,  April  23-George  S.  Dob- 
bins, who  has  been  wholly  blind  for  18 
years  graduated  today  with  honors 
from  the  Chicago  homeopathic  medical 
college.  In  his  four  years'  course  at  the 
college,  Dobbins  devoted  all  his  efforts 
to  diseases  of  the  lungs,  chest  and  res- 
piratory organs,  being  guided  altogether 
by  sound. 


THE      CORK     DAILY      HERALD, 
THURSDAY,      APRIL    TL    1901. 


t  „.*.•  nnd  Mrs  M'Fadd°n    10s  ;  small  sums,  £1  6s.  We 
The  Cork  Asylum  for  the  Blind  is  an  ^^"X  ^^J  X  following  special  subscriptions 
tution    accomplishing   such   admirable   workfor  ^   "Holiday  Fund":— A  M*0strich,   £2; 
that  it  deserves  better  support  than  it  is  getLord  Rothschild,  per  Mrs  Sargent,  £5;  Mrs  Led- 
•      ,  ,.'.   ^         .      *    t  nxAK  He    £1  •  A  Friend,  £1 ;  Mr  M  Murray,  Mr  Han- 
ting.  It  is  now  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  £646.™^  >£  \  R  'L^e    Mra   0oates;    ^  Mr 

This  is  not  quite  so  much  as  the  debt  of  lastMeye^   j0s  each.     Small  sums,   £1  15s.     With 
year,  but  it  is  entirely  too  much.  The  Asylumths  help  of  these  special  subscriptions  we  were 


oos+'  per  head  cf  the  inmates, 
eluded,  being  just  £20  per  annum. 


rr0T.no-0ab>!e  to  send  many  of  the  more  delicate  inmates 
is  very   economically  managed,   the  average^  &  ^  ^  ^  ^  side     ^  Committ€e  g^ 

all  charges  m-ly  TegV(A,  the  existence  of  a  debt  of  £545.     We 
On  thehave  explained  in  previous  reports  that  the  fixed 
.     c   i       income  of  the  Asylum,  including  subscriptions, 
work  executed  by  the  inmates  a  profit  of  close ^  not  meet  ^^.^^6,  and  any  year  in 

on  £300  was  made  in  the  year.  The  rate- .^-kich  -^e  do  not  receive  a  fair  amount  of  dona- 
payers  of  Cork  pay  nearly  half-a-crown  in  thetions  or  bequests,  an  increase  in  the  debt  is  sure 
*    J     ,         ,-.•■,     j.-       ±      Ll  w.     *to  follow.     We   also    suffer  from  the  fact  that 

pound  on  their  valuation  for  the  support  ot^^  to  a  techtlioa,i  objection  we  do  not  receive 

the  Workhouse,  many  of  the  inmates  of  which  anv  benefit  from  the  "Hospital  Saturday  Collec- 

are  the  most  worthless  and  least  deserving  tion."    Mmy  of  the  general  public  think  we  do, 

types  of  humanity.     If  every  ratepayer  paid 

just  one  half-crown  each  in  aid  of  the  Asylum 

fo^  the  Blind  the  debt  that  now  hangs  over  it 

would  quickly  disappear.     Will  the  ratepayers 

take  the  hint? 

ASTITIM    FOE    THE    BLIND, 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  friends  of  and  sub- 
scribers to  the  Blind  Asylum  was  held  yesterday 
afternoon  at  2  o'clock.  The  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Cork,  Cloyne  and  Ross  presided,  and  there  were 
Also  present — Canon  >i,Tholson,  Very  Rev  Canon 
M'Namara,  P  P ;  Sir  Daniel  Hegarty,  Professor 
England,  F  W  Alhnan,  Hon  Sec ;  J  F  M'Mullen, 
C  E  ;  B  Sfc  J  iSheehian,  Ed  M'Namara,  C  Baker, 
M  Barry,  A  M  Cole,  J  P ;  Lady  Hegarty,  Mrs  T 
Mahony,  Mrs  H  Johnston,  Mrs  A  O'Sha-ughnessy, 
Mrs  Maguire,  Mrs  J  M'Mullen,  Mrs  Ahern,  Mrs 
A  Dee,  Misses  C  O'Flynn  and  Dale,  Mrs  O'Calla- 
ghan,  Mrs  Jackson,  Miss  Fetherstone,  Mrs  Geo 
Bible. 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  at  the  meeting 
were  read  from  the  Right  Hon  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Alderman  Dale,  Sir  A  Dobbin,  Mr  F  Sargent, 
Mrs  S  Perry,  J  P  ;  and  Miss  Florence  L  Pike. 

Rev  Canon  M'Namara  submitted  the  annual 
report  as  follows  :  — 

The  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Cork 
Asylum  for  the  Blind  present  their  annual  re- 
port of  the  year  1900.  The  statement  of  accounts 
shows  a  small  improvement  as  compared  with 
1899.  We  ccn.menced  with  a  debt  of  £599.  That 
has  been  reduced  to  £545.  The  subscriptions  are 
£143,  as  compared  with  £130  in  1899.  Dona- 
tions are  £54.  as  compared  with  '£46  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  clothing  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  £54.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  heavier  articles  are  supplied  only 
once  in  three  years,  and  to  this  year  has  fallen 
the  necessity  for  the  extra  supply.  In  coal  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  £23.  This,  of  course, 
was  to  be  expected,  but  we  hope  for  an  improve- 
ment under  this  head  in  the  future.  The  cost 
for  the  year  for  each  inmate,  for  food,  clothing, 
and  establishment  charges  of  every  kind  has  been 
£20  12s.  This  has  been  rather  above  the  aver- 
age, but  we  believe  such  has  been  the  experience 
of  all  charitable  institutions  for  the  year  1900. 
During  the  year  one  inmate  died,  three  left,  and 
two  were  admitted,  leaving  the  number  in  the 
house  78.  Wo  have  much  pleasure  in  recording 
that  the  manufacture  account  shows  a  most  suc- 
cessful year's  working.  A  large  qantity  of  bas- 
kets and  other  articles  were  sold,  leaving  a  profit 
of  £285.  We  think  this  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  master  and  work  mistress,  and  shows  the  in- 
terest taken  by  the  inmates,  and  their  desire  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  for  the  benefit  of 
the  institution.  The  donations  include  bequest 
of  the  late  J  Casey,  £15  ;  interest  on  the  bequest 
of  the  late  John  Fitzge^Ud,  £13  12s;  the  late 
Thomas  Crosbic,  £5;  H  H  Morrogh,  £5;  Sir 
Daniel  Hegarty,  £3;  Sir  Alfred  Dobbin,  £2; 
A  M'Ostrich  for  Christmas  dinner,  £3  4s ,-  Grand 
and  Record  Juries,  £3  3s  ;  OR  Bergjn,  £i;  j\fr 


,nd  this  operates  against  us  in  obtaining  new 
subscribers.  It  is  intended  to  organise  a  sale  of 
jrork  and  concerts,  to  come  off  at  the  end  of 
Jiis  year.  If  this  be  as  successful  as  others  have 
>een  on  all  previous  occasions,  it  will  be  a  con- 
siderable help  to  our  funds.  We  have  to  return 
>ur  most  sincere  thanks  to  the  visitors  and  read- 
ins,  and  to  those  kind  friends  who  come  here,  and 
,vith  music  contribute  so  much  to  the  enjoyment 
ind  happiness  of  the  inmates.  Also  to  those 
,vho  so  liberally  invite  the  blind  to  evenings  in 
he  country  during  the  summer  months.  All  such 
ictg  of  kindness  and  benevolence  brighten  and 
;heer  the  lives  of  those  more  afflicted  than  ordin- 
ary persons.  The  conditions  under  which  the 
>lind  suffer,  call  forth  the  kindness  and  sympathy 
)f  all,  irrespective  of  class  or  of  creed,  and  we 
lope  the  day  will  never  come  when  those  better 
eelings  rf  our  nature  will  be  found  wanting 
[applause). 

The  statements  of  accounts  were  also  presen- 
;ed. 

The  Bishop  said  he  regretted  very  much  that 
ihe  Lord  Mayor  had  not  been  able  to  attend  there 
that  day.  He  w.is  to  have  taken  the  chair,  and 
lie  (the  Bishop)  took  it  in  his  absence.  He  had 
very  great  pleasure  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
die  report  which  they  had  heard  read  by  Canon 
M'Namara.  He  thought  it  was  good  for  them 
to  take  part  in  a  meeting  of  that  kind,  for  not 
only  di'd  they  come  to  render  kindness  to  others, 
but  they  also  received  good  to  themselves  when 
engaged  in  a  work  of  that  kind  (hear,  hear).  There 
was  nothing  that  called  more  for  their  charity  and 
good  feeling  than  the  cause  of  the  blind,  for  they 
all  felt  for  them,  and  knew  the  extent  of  their 
privation.     They  knew  that  those  who  were  tak- 

*y  part  in  that  work  were  receiving  a  blessing 
from  Almighty  God  for  their  own  tender  feelings 
were  drawn  .out,  and  they  were  being  made  better 
day  by  day.  He  would  like  to  say  how  much  he 
valued  the  work  performed  by  the  Committee,  and 
how  much  they  owed  to  their  Hon  Sec  (Mr  All- 
man)  (applause).  He  was  sure  he  was  bringing 
a  blessing  upon  himself  for  the  work  he  was  doing 
for  those  who  require,  who  so  urgently  require, 
kindness,  care  and  love.  There  was  only  one 
dark  spot  in  the  report,  and  that  was  the  amount 
of  debt,  which  amounted  to  £545.  That  certain- 
ly was  a  great  drawback,  and  hinders  their  work, 
as  they  were  obliged  to  pay  the  interest  to  the 
biank.  On  the  other  si'de,  he  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  their  debt  was  not  so  high  as  it  was 
last  year,  as  they  had  cut  it  down  by  £50.  He 
thought  it  very  creditable  to  the  management. 
He  saw  in  the  report  that  they  intended  to  have 
a  sale  of  work  to  clear  off  the  debt  if  possible, 
and  he  hoped  that  they  would  be  as  successful  as 
similar  sales  held  on  former  occasions.  He  hoped 
they  would  all  join  in  the  sale,  no  matter  to  what 
denomination  they  belonged,  and  if  they  pulled 
together  they  would  succeed  in  pulling  that  in- 
stitution out  of  debt.  He  vas  very  gliad  to  see 
there  was  a  profit  of  £295  on  the  manufacture  of 
baskets  and  knitting,  and  he  thought  that  was 
very  creditable  to  the  master  and  workmistress, 
and  it  was  also  to  the  inmates  themselves  (ap- 
plause), for  it  showed  how_jvell  they  worked  to 
support  that  institution.  He  congratulated  the 
men  and  women  who  had  done  this  work,  and  he 
hoped  tihat  it  would  stir  them  up  to  greater  ex- 
i-rti'on  if  possible  in  the  future.     In  conclusion, 


his  Lordship  thanked  those  who  kid  given  them 
donations  and  subscriptions  during  the  present 
year  and   special   subscriptions   for  the  holiday 
funds.     He  "re-echoed  the  closing  sentence  in  the 
report,  and  he  trusted  to  the  Christian  people  of 
Cork  to  see  that  the  day  would  never  come  when 
differences  of  creed  or  class  would  prevent  them 
from  showing  feelings  of  love  and  kindness  to- 
wards their  afflicted  fellow  creatures  (applaud). 
Sir  Daniel  Hegarty,  in  seconding  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  said  that  the  report  spoke  for  it- 
self. 
The  motion  was  carried  unanimously.    - 
Very  Rev  Canon  M'Namara,  in  proposing  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Ladies'  Committee,  said  he  con- 
sidered the  institution  derived  the  jj'eatest  bene- 
fit  from  the  work  of  the  lady  visitors  to  the 
Asylum,  because  they  brightened  the  lives  of  the 
inmates  and  saw  that  the  good  work  was  being 
forwarded  (hear,  hear). 

Mr   Barry   seconded   the   motion,    which   was 
passed  unanimously. 

Mr  A  M  Cole  moved  that  Sir  Daniel  Hegarty 

take  the  second  chair ;   after  which  he  proposed 

a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  and  said  that  ( 

wherever  Bishop  Meade  was  wanted  in  tfle  cause  j 

of  mercy  and  charity  he  was  to  be  found  there,  j 

His  Lordship  was  always  to  be  found  pleading 

in  the  cause  of  sufferincr  .humanity  (hear,  hear).  | 

It  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  Lord  Mayor  was 

not  preseat  that  day,  because  the  Lord  Mayor 

had   inaugurated   an  Industrial   Exhibition   at 

which  it  was  to  be  hoped  the  handicraft  of  the 

inmates  of  tihat  institution  would  be  exhibited. 

H,  however,  the  inmates  did  not  exhibit  he  was 

sure  their  work  would  occupy  a  foremost  place 

at  the  awards  of  the  exhibition  (hear,  hear). 

Mr  G  M'Namara  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  put  to  the  meeting  by  the  Chairman  and 
passed  unanimously. 

The  Bishop,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  con- 
s.aered  he  was  only  doing  his  duty  in  assisting 
in  lessening  the  suffering  of  these  poor  afflicted 
creatures. 
The  meeting  then  terminated. 


*X 
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sBoys." 


APPEAL  FOR  SUPPORT. 


The  37th  annual  meeting;  of  the  Hull  Blind 
Institution  was  held  this  afternoon  at  the 
Institution,  Kingston-square,  the  Mayor 
(Alderman  Gelder)  presiding. 

Dr  Rockliffe  (hon.  secretary  and  treasurer) 
presented  the  financial  statement,  and  re- 
marked that  they  had  had  an  expensive  year 
owing  to  the  alterations  and  other  expenses. 
Notwithstanding  the  heavy  expenditure,  the 
deficiency  on  the  workshop  account  had  been 
reduced  by  <£16.  With  regard  to  the  sick 
benefit  account  there  had  been  an  increase 
»f  .£.38,  and  on  the  lama  account  .£15. 

The  cause  of  the  increase  was  satisfactory, 
because  it  was  due  to  the  increase  in  the  col- 
lecting cards.  The  working  elates  had  sub- 
scribed more  in  that  way  than  ia&t  year. 
There  was  an  item  of  JclSS  10s  id  owing  to  the 
bankers,  and  the  only  way  they  could  reduce 
that  was  to  obtain  increased  subscriptions,  or 
obtain  mora  money  to  invest.  Compared  with 
other  large  towns,  Hull  was  behindhand  in 
the  amount  it  subscribed  ior  its  blind  in- 
stitution. Their  total  income  was  only  about 
.£499  per  annum,  whereas  Norwich  was  nearly 
double.  He  did  not  think  that  reflected  credit 
upon  Hull.  If  they  could  get  one  penny  a 
head  the  institution  would  flourish. 

The   Mayor    apologised    for   the   absence   of 
the   President  of    the   institution  (Mr   C.    H. 
Wilson,  M.P.!,    and  went  on  to  say  that  the 
valuable  work  done   by    Hie  various   p! 
thropic  and  charitable  institutions  in  the  city 


was  a  revelation    to   him.     JJunngTRe  past 
year  tao  number   oJ    Mind    people  employed 
there  had  increased.     The  cause  of  the  bl'iiul 
was   one   which  appealed   to  their  sympathy 
MM»re,  perhaps,   than  any  other,  ami  if  they 
■    could  by  education  »nd  braining  enable  them 
to  use  their  other  faculties  so  as  to  earn  a 
livelihood,    they      saved     fchu     people    rrom 
pauperism,  degradation,  and  from  being  bur- 
dens to  society,     it  was  a  difficult    thing  to 
awaken    the   interest   of    the    public    in    the 
Institution,  but  he  hoped  increased  subscrip- 
tions would  be  received.     He  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  printed  report. 

Mr  Lambert  seconded,  and  remarked  that 
the  people  at  the  fish  docks  had  promised  to 
give  increased  patronage  during  the  cominp 
year. 

Colonel  Dibb,  in  proposing  the  usual  voO 
of  thanks,  said  the  subscription  list  was  ridi 
cnlous. 

I  HULL 


!HE 


EASTERN 
SATURDAY,   APRIL 

HULL  BLIND  INSTITUTION- 


[OKNING    NEW 
13;   1901. 


STORE  SUPPORT  WANTED. 


The  thirtv-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Hull  Blind'  Institution  was  held  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  Institution  Kingston- 
square.  The  Mayor  p  resided,  and  there  were 
also  present  Colonel  Dibb  Mr  E.  Lambert, 
IP  Mr  J  Briggs,  Mr  A.  Buckton,  Mr  T.  A. 
Smithti,  Mr  ^  Hamilton  Mr  Walter.^ 
Levctt  Miss  C.  Lambert,  Miss  A.  C.  Lambert, 
ST&kliHe   (hon.  secretary  and  treasurer), 

and  others.  ,     *-««, 

A    number     of     letters    were    read     horn 

gentlemen  unable  to  be  present     Mi  J .  J .  J .. 

Ferens  sent  a  telegram  regretting  his  mammy 

toTfrUPoc'kUffe  presented  the  financial  state- 
mfnt/wh'cfstS  that  during  the  year  an 
exceptionally  heavy  expenditure  h ad l  I een 
compelled  in  consequence  ot 
in    the  management 


SUM     "*        •""■"      ■ ,  , 

and    although   the    ex- 


for  clerks   has  been   reduced  to  about 

i  1-..4-  „M,.  w  the  appointment 

manager,    the 


FJSy^  the  appointment 
of   an  efficient    secretary   and  - 
salary   paid    for    his    services 


this    item    of   expenditure.       The  committee 


had   increased 
(>omm 

oved 

.'ork- 

Notwithstanding 


were  satis-fied  that  that  alteration  had  V* 
most  advantageous  m  the  more  efficient  wprS 
ing    of    the     institution. 

those   and  other  extraordinary    items  of  ex- 
pS&bSe.      the      deficit     in     tbevro'k^op 
account  showed   a  decrease   on  1899  of  Mb. 
and  as    the  income   of   the  Sick  Benefit  and 
Entertainment      Branch        and      the     home 
accounts  had   slightly  exceeded  the  expendi- 
ture, the   balance  sheet,    could  be  taken    a* 
satisfactory.     Commenting  on  the  statement 
Dr  Rockliffe  said,   although  they  were  doing 
:  a  great  deal  more    than    most  of  the  ot  lei 
!  large  cities  for  the  blind,  they  received  only 
!  about    half    as    much    as    those     towns     to 
The      working  -  classes       naci 
than    last    year. 


move 


work      on. 

subscribed 

banker's/and  the  only  way  they  could  reduce 
that  was  to  obtain  increased  subscriptions,  or 
obtain  more  money  to  invest.  Compared  with 
other  large  towns,  Hull  was  behindhand  in 
the  amount  it  subscribed  for  its  Blind I  In- 
stitution. Their  total  income  ms  only  about 
MM  per  annum,  whereas  Norwich  was  nearly 
double.  He  did  not  think  that  reflected  credit 
upon  Hull.  If  they  could  get  one  penny  a 
head  the  institution  would  flourish. 

moved    the    adoption    of 


item    of  JE1S8    19s  5d   owing  to   the 


The    Mayor 
printed 


report,    extracts    from    which    have 


Already  bee.  published  in  these  columns.  He 
apologised    ior    the    absence    of    Mr    C.    li-  ! 
Wilson"    M.P..  the   president,  who  was   away 
I,  .m    home.    During  the  last,  two  years,  _he 
said,  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
verv  valuable  work  which  the  various  philan- 
thropic    and     charitable     institutions    were 
doing  in  Hull,  and  it  was  quite  a  revelation 
to  realise  the  enormous  amount  of  time  and. 
wrk  given  to  help  forward   those  beneficent 
bodies.    Yet  at  the  same  time  he  a  way^telt 
when  he  attended  meetings  of  that  kind  he 
saw   the    aamo   faces.       Comment™  s   en  the 
annual  report  his  Worship  expressed  his  plea- 
sure at   the    work  done,  and   said  that  since 
183G  the  number  of  people  employed  there  hart 
considerably    increased,   and,   in    wsekmg 
find    ernplovment    for   those  who    could 


not 


obtain  it  through  the  ordinary  channel  ,  they 
wen-   f  n  J  fi  1 1  i  a  -  a  very   wis?  and    ju   I    impli 
rhe'eause  oi  the  blind  should  apnea]  to  tbejr 
sympathy  more  than    most  othei  ?sing 

-(hear,  hean.  If  fchey  could  by  educa- 
tion and  training  enable  those  who  had  lost 
Unable  faculty  to  use  other  faculties,  so 
that  they  could  earn  their  livelihood,  they 
were  saving  them  from  pauperism,  degrada- 
tion, and  from  becoming  a  burden  to  society 
—(hear,  hear).  In  a  city  hke  Huli, 
with  its  population  of  neai  I.v  a  quarter 
of  n  million,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  an  institution  like 
that  going— {hear,  hear^.  lie  noticed  that, 
compared  with  other  large  cities,  they  were 
far  behind  in  the  amount  they  subscribed, 
and  also  in  regard  to  the  interest  taken  i.u 
the  welfare' of  the  blind.  He  did  hot  know  how  j 
they  could  awaken  interest  in  such  matters,  j 
It  was  a  most  difficult  thing  to  do,  but  if  it  | 
was  possible  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and 
financial  aid  of  other*,  the  executive  would 
be  delighted. 

Mr  Lambert  seconded,  and  remarked  that 
their  subscriptions  were  somewhat  reduced. 
That  had  be/»n  caused  by  death,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, they  had  not  been  able  to  obtain 
i  fresh  subscribers.  If  the  institution  was  to 
1  go  on  doing  its  good  work  it  was  necessary 
that  the  subscribers'  list  should  bf>  increa.-erl. 
One  pleasing  feature  of  the  report,  he  eb»T 
sidered,  was  the  fact  that  they  had  beer,  able 
to  pay  considerably  more  money  to  the  blind 
workpeople  than  in  any  previous  year — (ap- 
plauseV  If  the  trade,  and  particularly  the 
fishing  trade,  had  v.ofc  been  so  bad  they  might 
have  been   able  to  have  done  still  more. 

The  >~opo)  r.  and  balance-sheet  were  then 
adopted, 

Mr  Hamilton  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  ^he  honorary  officer's,  which   were  carried. 

Coloriel  Dibb  proposed,  a  vote  of  thanks 
t->  the  various  helpers  of  the  intsitution. 
remarking  that,  the  subscription  list  wa« 
simply  ridiculous.  An  institution  which  did 
so  much  good  and  appealed  for  the  most 
belr>l°s-  oliisS  of  the  community  was  surely 
entitle']  In  a  larger  measure  of  support  than 
it  received  f r  «m  the  public  of  Hull — (hear. 
hear).  It  was  discouraging  to  all  connected 
with  the  institution. 

Mr  Sir.ithson  seconded,  and  the  motion 
was  carried. 

Br  Rockliffe  observed  that  tbey  had  been 
very  much  encouraged  during  the  past  year. 
He  spoke  in  terms  of  praise  of  the  increased 
subscriptions  ot  the  working  classes. 

On  the  motion  ot  Mr  F'iggs.  .a  vote  of 
thanks    was    accorded     to    the    Mayor. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  CHROMOLE. 

April  13,  1901.1 

NOTTINGHAM. 

THE     MIDLAND     INSTITUTION     FOR     THE     BLIND. 

The  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Chaucer-street, 
Nottingham,  which  has  during  the  last  half  century  been  re- 
sponsible for  so  much  valuable  work,  is  henceforward  (says  the 
"  Nottingham  Guardian  ")  to  be  carried  on  under  altered  con- 
ditions. By  a  resolution,  passed  at  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  of  the  governors  and  subscribers,  it  was  decided 
to  discontinue  the  boarding  and  education  of  the  blind  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years.  The  causes  which  rendered  such  a 
radical  alteration  in  the  work  of  the  institution  necessary  are 
fully  explained  in  the  report  issued  by  the  Committee,  which 
states  that:  — 

Prior  to  1893  the  education  of  the  blind  was  entirely  a  charitable  matter. 
but  by  an  Act  of  that  year  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  tuition  of  those 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  was  thrown"  upon  school  authorities.  Any  in- 
stitution willing  to  receive  children  for  this  purpose  had  to  be  certined  under 
the  Act,  and  became  subject  to  Government  inspection.  The  Committee 
decided  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  this  respect,  and  the  institution 
was  duly  certified  accordingly.  For  the  last  seven  years  the  children  educated 
under  the  Committee  had  been  almost  without  exception  sent  by  School 
Boards  or  other  school  authorities.  In  many  ways  Government  inspection 
had  been  of  advantage.  Numerous  improvements  had  been  effected,  and  tin- 
additional  money  received  from  Government  grants  and  from  payments  by 
School  Boards  had  enabled  the  C unmittee  to  do  much  for  the  education  of 

the  blind  which  they  had  previously  been  unable  lo  carry  out.  For  some 
considerable  time  past,  however,  the  Board  of  Education  had  been  insisting 
upon  the  Committee  providing  increased  school  and  recreation  room  accom- 
modation. This  could  not  be  effectually  done  by  any  enlargement  or  altera- 
tion of  the  existing  buildings.  The  only  proper  course  in  the  Committee's 
opinion  was  to  acquire  a  suitable  site  elsewhere  and  erect  educational  and 
industrial  premises,  with  all  modern  improvements.  Careful  inquiry  showed 
the  Committee,  however,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds,  and  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  scheme  and  fall  back  on 
another  alternative,  namely,  to  give  up  the  education  and  boarding  of  the 
young  blind,  and  to  confine  their  work  to  the  industrial  and  technical  train- 
ing of  the  blind  over  sixteen  years  of  age  and  the  employment  and  oversight 

°i-  "If  iduIt  ,bhnd-  For  'J1'8  there  wa8  "  vei'y  wide  field,  and  one  which 
afforded  ample  scope  for  the  energies  of  those  interested  in  this  branch  of 
charitable  enterprise.  This  course  was,  moreover,  free  from  the  obiection 
that  the  young  blind  would  suffer  by  it,  for  the  education  of  those  under 
sixteen   must  now   be   provided    by   the   school   authorities. 


<&zztx     (JDirarier 
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Blind  Students  at  Stratford 
Town   Hall. 


In  aid  of  that  excellent  organisation,  tie  Indig- 
ent Blind  Visiting  Society,  which  was  com'&encect. 
in  1834  by  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and.  is  now 
under  the  presidency  of  tht  Right  Hon.  L*rd  Kia- 
naird,  a  conctrt  and   gymnastic  display  w^  given, 
i*      tlale        town     Hall1,      Stratford,     Ias£     week 
by  students  and  a  select  choir    from  the    R<iy<*i 
Normal  College,  and  Academy  of  Musio  for  the 
Blind    at    Upper    Norwood,    S.E.     Tht^    was    % 
satisfactory  attendance,  and  the  arraug  issents  foe 
the  entetunment  were  excellently  carried  out  b'v 
the  local  superintendent,  Mr.  W.  Me;>d,  of  Gttec- 
ney  Road,  and  tftoe  Secretary,  Mr.  T.   A.   Wallis. 
Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  of  the 'institution,  at  Up^ 
Norwood.      is      well-known      for       his     tftligess 
work  in   connection   with,  his  instruction  to-  tlie. 
inmates  of  that  magnificently  equipped  buildiitfi 
and  the  entertainment  on  Tuesday  night  jJiwAvt -.. 
the  perfection  to  which  they  have  gained  i:i  bukt 
'ng>    gymnastics,    etc.        The   programme   opeufc-u 
witih  organ  fantasia,  "  Funeral  M^rcb  and  Bljini; 
of  iSeraphs,"  by  Mr.  Horace  Watting,  followed  by 
a  niotett  for  female  voices,  "O  Praise  the  Lyra." 
which    was    carefully    and    expressively    rendeLeC 
The  duets,  "  The    Wanderer's    Night  Song  ■"  auJ, 
'   The   Angel  "    were  next  sung   by   Misa    .\i 
Davis  (soprano!  and  Miss  Emily  Lucas  (contrakc^. 
which  met  with,  great  appreciation.     A  choru>  '.>■ 
male  a.nd   female   voices,    "   To  love  I    wake  tL 
silver  string,"  proved  a  very  acceptable  item,   ;,«, 
also  did  the  next,   a  piano    selection   by    MasAe- 
Leonard  Pegg  and  Mr.  Hoiiace  Watling.     A  humo:- 
ous  glee,  "Little  Jack  Horner"  (Caldicott)  haviii.- 
been  given  with  success,  Mss  Mabel  Daviy  securtrl 
a  hearty  encore  for  her  charming  singing   of  t., 
favourite     Irish     melody,     "The  raeetijtg  of  tL.- 
waters,"  to  which  s&e  generously  responded.    Tv.    . 
part-songs,  "  Come  live-  with  me"  and  "The  Hiuu- 
men'55  Farewell,"  were  nicely  rendered,  and  lou-.'i 
applause  greeted  the  singing  by  the  ehoir  of  "  _-i. 
Welcome  to  the  C.I.V.,"   tfhis   beimz  one  of   t  ^ 
most  appreciated   iK-ms  in  the  evening's   conew."!:. 
the  last  vense  having  to  be  repeated.     Wrh\!st  tL  j 
young  people  were  preparing  for  their  grimia'iUi.t , 
Mi«s  Lucas,  a  blind  lady,   perfomed  on  tVue  t>rg;u: 
in  finished  stvle  Beethoven's  "Overture  to  Promts 
thens"  and  Smart's  "Postluda'     The  second  part 
was  devoted  entirely  to  gymnastic  exercises.  %vi>'.... 
werp  carried  ont  under  tibte  direction  of  Mr.  (iu" 
M.  Campbell.  The  exercises  consisted  of  Sag  drill-... 
vaultinir  'horse,     free     movements1,     parallel  ba.rs, 
short  wand  exercises,  and  vaulting  hoi^e  yivyumid>, 
tfae  performers  consisting  of  Mwses  Growler-..  Dv<:-- 
vcr.  Foster.   Harris.   Kay.   Meiklejolm.   Sdhnfiebi, 
Steele,   and  Swithinbmk.  Mfs«rs.    Adams.   CSi;«  - 
pell,  Hull,  Kedwell,  Leitch.  Mence.,  Mooiv.   Wsfi 
lice  Way,  and  Wellbelove.     The  movements-  w«a  - 
carried  out    in  an  exceedintrlv  smait.  manner:    ia 
fact,    it   was    generally   admitted   that    eoosi devil <.. 
their  defective  vision,  tfdeir  performance  was  nm~-, 
•villous.    It  wm  --■eeeived    nWh  tfAliimat 
p!ause. 


Date 


A  SIGHTLESS  ACTRESS. 

Miix    Barter,  Thongh   Blind,   Will    Go 
on  the  Stage. 

Although  the  rays  of  light  are  almost 
entirely  shut  off  from  her  nearly  use- 
less eyes,  Miss  Horton  Barter  of  San 
Francisco,  with  courage  and  determi-i 
nation  Avorthy  of  all  praise,  is  about  to 
go  on  the  stage  and  attempt  to  achieve 
distinction  as  an  actress.  If  unflinch- 
ing determination,  patience,  courage 
and  mental  ability  will  overcome  the 
handicap  of  sightlessness,  Miss  Barter 
will  surely  succeed. 

Although  Miss  Barter  is  not  absolute- 
ly blind,  yet  the  little  ray  of  light  that 
enters   her  eye   is  exceedingly   feeble, 


and  she  sadly  awaits  the  time  when] 
even  that  will  be  snuffed  out.  She  has] 
been  so  since  babyhood,  and  only  byi 
the  use  of  the  strongest  magnifiers  has 


* 


Photo  from  the  Elite  Gallery,  San  Francisco. 
MISS  HORTON  BARTER. 

•he  been   able   to   gain   an   education. 
She  has,  however,  by  the  exercise  of 
great  will  power  learned  not  only  the 
ordinary  branches,  but  also  to  play  the  j 
piano,  to  sew,  to  make  lace,  to  cook  I 
and  to  care  for  herself.     She  is  of  a  | 
bright,  cheerful  disposition  and  utterly  | 
averse  to  melancholy.     Miss  Barter  is 
quite   alone   in    the   world,    her   father 
having  died  when  she  was  a  child  and 
her  mother  a  few  years  ago. 

"Worry  is  a  habit.  Being  melan- 
choly is  a  habit.  If  I  had  nothing  of 
my  own  to  be  cheerful  about,  I'd  be 
cheerful  about  something  somebody 
else  had,"  says  brave,  determined, 
blind  Miss  Barter. 


Hartford  Conn  Gjfofce 





BILLY  IS 
SERIOUSLY  ILL 


Remarkable  Hartford  Pianist 

Who  Never  Saw  a  Sheet 

of  Music. 


Suffering    From    Complications 

and  Threatened  With 

Pneumonia. 


Well  Known  Character's  Interesting  Ca- 
reer Apparently  Nearing  a  Close — 
Has  Many   Friends. 


William  Ellsworth,  known  to  nearl; 
every  resident  of  Hartford  as  Blind  Bil 
ly,  the  musician,  is  seriously  ill  at  th 
nome  ot  his  ron  on  Wooster  street,  an> 
not  expected  to  live.  Be  is  sufforin 
with  catarrh  ot  the  stomach,  kidne 
trouble  and  threatened  with  pneumoE 
ia,  and  the  physician  in  attendanc 
holds  out  small  hopes  of  his  recovery. 


Billy,    though    totally    blind,     know 
Hartford  and  other    cities    in    the    stat' 
where  ne  has  been  employed  as  a  pianist 
like  a  book,  and     has    been    able  to  fine 
his    way    around    the    streets    with    as 
much    ease    as    a    person    possessed    ot 
sight.     Billy  has  been  employed  in    sev- 
eral Hartford  places  of  amusement    dur- 
ing his  residence    here,    having  been  en- 
gaged at  different  times    at  Wonderland, 
now  the  Auditorium,  when   it  was    con- 
ducted    by    Pinney     Brothers,      several 
years  ago,  at    Werder's  park,    Germania 
hall    and    other    places,     besides    being 
much  in  demand  at  private    dances,  the- 
atricals, etc. 

The  blind  musician,  who  never  saw  a 
sheet  of  music,  played  entirely  by  ear 
and  nad  a  remarkable  memory.  After 
hearing  a  popular  composition  played 
once  he  could  repeat  it  on  the  piano,  and 
it  ever  alter  remained  as  part  of  his 
repertory,  which  included  almost  every 
melody  that  had  been  brought  before  the 
public  during  the  last  20  years.  Billy  is 
also  something  of  an  inventor,  and  af- 
ter giving  up  engagements  in  public 
halls  constructed  a  miniature  piano, 
which  he  rested  on  his  knees  and  with 
it  gave  concerts  ever  afternoon  on  tha 
steps  of  Center  church.  The  Instru- 
ment has  a  wind  attachment  such  as  is 
used  in  concertinas,  and  as  Billy's  fin- 
gers sped  over  the  keys  his  wrists 
worked  the  contrivance  back  and  forth 
to  add  to  the  volume  of  tone.  He  has 
been  seen  but  little  on  the  streets  of 
late,  and  his  failing  health  has  com- 
pelled him  to  give  up  whatever  work 
he  had,  teaching  and  playing  for  those 
who  sought  his  services. 

He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and 
when  employed  to  taue  the  place  ot  an 
entire  orchestra  at  Wonderland  played 
l;ne  piano  trom  noon  till  late  at  night 
each  week  day.  Billy,  besides  being  an 
expert  musician,  is  also  a  brilliant  con- 
versationalist, and  was  fond  of  telling 
his  friends  of  the  incidents  in  his  life 
when  he  first  came  to  Hartford  and 
played  in  rome  of  the  amusement  hall« 
Jong  since  gone  out  ot  existence.  In. 
his  palmy  days  he  made  considerable 
money  from  his  engagements,  and  al- 
ways supported  himself. 

rv— BfTUr. : 


Dot 


LJND  BILLY  IS  DEAD. 


THE       WELL       KNOWN       PIANIST 
STRIKES  THE  LAST  CHORD. 

William  H.  Ellsworth,  better  known 
as  "Blind  Billy,"  the  piano  player,  died 
at  his  home,  No.  74  Wooster  street, 
Hartford,  at  5:15  o'clock  yesterday  af 
ternoon  from  a  complication  of  dis- 
eases. His  funeral  will  be  attended  at 
his  late  home  at  3:30  o'clock  Wednes- 
day afternoon  and  the  services  will  be 
conducted  by  Rev.  Harry  E.  Peabody. 
The  interment  will  be  in  the  Old  North 
cemetery. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  was  born  in  Tariff ville 
March  18,  1844,  but  had  lived  in  Hart- 
ford for  many  years.  His  father  died 
in  the  civil  war  and  he  is  survived  by 
j  a  wife,  two  sons,  Arthur  E.  Ellsworth 
and  Herbert  W.  Ellsworth,  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Herbert  Shirley,  of  Hartford,  his 
aged  mother,  Mrs.  Theron  Shepard, 
and  four  sisters,  who  are  Mrs.  John  B. 
Fisher,  Mrs.  Frank  Griswold  and  Mrs. 
George  Sargent,  of  Hartford,  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Potter,  of  Enfield,  Mass. 

"Blind  Billy"   had     been  a     familiar 
figure  on  the     streets     and     in     many 
places  of  amusement  and  saloons     for 
the  past  thirty-five  or  forty  years.     He 
was  well   known   in  New  Britain.     He 
was  totally  blind,  but     managed     par- 
tially to   support  himself  and  wife  by 
playing  the  piano  by  ear,   for  he   had 
never  seen  a  sheet  of  music.      He  had 
a  very  quick  ear  for  music  and  a  re- 
markably retentive  memory,  so  that  he 
could  play  with  considerable  accuracy 
any  piece  after  hearing  it  once  or  twice, 
and   he  also  had  considerable  skill  as 
an  accompanist.      In  the  '70's  and  'SO's, 


Blllv  was  in   considerable  demand   for 
plains   at    public   entertainments,   but 
nf  late  that    sort  of    employment    had 
?al  S  off  and  be     gained    a  "omewhaj, 
meagre  livelihood    by    playing    in    s* 

loons,  principally.  ,      ith  the 

Like  other  persons  affected  witn 
loss  of  one  of     the     senses      some     of 
•■Blind   Billy's"   other   senses  ^   «_ 
veloped  to  a  high  degree.       His  tacu 
ye  ofhearing  was  remarkable  and  W 
sense  of  feeling  and  bump    of    *«£«* 

,he,'n„<Tear  £*a suci  that  he  could 
""  a  the  street  with  acarce.y  any  fear 

per  with  pleasure  assisting  or  steering 
-Billy"  across  streets  when  th-e 
a  or,^  rianeer  in  the  way,  and 
"bS  wTremSb'er  watching  him  as 
he  crossed,  to  see  that  he  reached  the 

other  side  in  safety.  ..Billv»  was 

p.rhaDS  one  reason  why     amy 
Perhaps  on  the  averagb 

Xrmirwa^^ausehewasable^ 

rehfa°d  tSJ^SJ^  iSS  -ver 

I  vh  left  him  with  the     affliction     of 

which  left  him  whQ     gurvlvos 

blindness.       «1S   W1   nd  is   exceedingly 
SfullC 'mknipulatlon  of    bead 

jfnfbt^et  work,  ^^^ 
ed  at  the  Perkins     Institute 
Yjlind.  in  Boston. 


years    course  there  he  demoted  au  n 


Oafe 


, ne,  the  college  chess  player 
participates  in  the  intercollegiate  cable 
match  today,  is  blind  and  plays  on  a 
specially-constructed    board. 


EDIT! 

Reaching  the  "brain  blind." 


Vienna  Professor  Succeeds  in  Awaken- 
ing the  Perceptive  Faculty  in  a  Men- 
tally Deficient  Boy  by  Persistent  Work. 

NKW  YORK,  April  27 


-According  to  a 


ienna  dispatch  to  the  World,  an  epoch- 

lining  children 


who  were 


marking  discovery  in  t« 

t0    see    ™hn  were   horn  bin 

m 

Swoa  S  ih^'physiclans'  society  a 

aa    the    doctors   call   '^-^^n "colors, 
l^^d^^and^o^eadwitbhis 

eyes. 


AFTER   A   FRIDAY    "SYMPHONY" 

[For  the  Transcript] 

Through    the    vast    throng,    with    laggard 

feel    there  crept 
One    on   whose   eyes   the    seal    of   darkness 

lay, 
A  little  maid  guiding  his  unknown  way; 
While  close   beside   their  modest  garments 

swept 
The  rich   habiliments  of 
Incessant  chatter  of  the 
Of    summer    plans    and 

away 
Was  he  who  passed,  as 

slept— 
Yea,    worlds   away  from 
"Dear  God,  the  rapture  of  his  face!"  I  said. 
Then  knew,  in  realms  where  but  the  blind 

may  see, 
On  music's  wings  upborne  and  comforted, 
He  had  seen  visions  hid  from  them  and  me! 
"Dear  God,  the  rapture  of  his  face,"  I  said. 
Frances  Bartmbtt 


those   who  kept 
bright  spring  day, 
fashions.     Worlds 

one   who  walking, 

light  and  luxury! 


adc  by  director  Keller  of  the  Institute 

r  the  Blind.  Vienna.    He  ^as  Just+<*      |  CAKDlrJC  • 

SOUTH    WALES    DAILY 


'The  method  consists  in  £c^njenfns 
child  in  a  perfectly  d^krocmoy 
of  a  movable  taerf L^fc^SSdTeing 
light    from 
"unable   to 
veloping  a  f^11^  takes"  months"  of  pa- 


darkness,    the 
see,"    perhaps- 


child    being 

This  is   de- 

•  which  the  pupil 

not  conscious, 

:H?i^«^s^e 

|  C«n    colored    glass placed    b^a 
lamp,   teaches dh.macolorso^_    ^^ 
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SOCIAL   WORK   AMONG  THE 
BLIND. 


n  un 

L 
I 

-^^[ofSSna^rfteiv 
meS  n^  whVhave"  heard  "of 
method. 


teacher  passed  slowly  on  unt 
letters  and  reading  is  taught. 

Then  the  disc  is  removed  and  obje< 
are  shown  in 
light  falling 

From 


fa  dark  roomwTth  rays  of 
t'hi!  P^inOhe  sight  is  gradually 

^Vfceived  congrat- 
university      and 


SATURDAY.    APBIL^ 

TRAINING  THE'BLIND 

REMARKABLE  S^M  OF  A  VIENNA 
PHYSICIAN 

NeW,  H^^ ^%ch-maS: 
enna  despatch  to  the  w  tQ  ^  wh0 

ing  discovery  mtraning^  ^^  by  . 

for   the   Blind, 


Wind  has 
of   the  Institute 

._   j„«t  ^xhlbittHj.   kr*>» — 

seven-year-old    boy 
but    with    perfectly 


VUV.T«Mblted  before   t 


Society     a 
blind 


were  born 
tor   Keller, 
"Vienna, 
physicians' 

To^Ie^Tram-.  .nd   as  «•  a^^.^.... 

read  with  his  eyes-  teaching   a 

chTlhdeinmahSrfCecUy   dark   room   1 
ofa  Ue   disk   of   hght .   to 
Jiht  from   ^SS-       ™-   »•   developing 
able  to   see'h^ht^  pUpii  is  not  conscious, 
faculty  of  which  the  P ^  treatment, 

takes    months    or    P  and 


distinguish 
being   "un- 


a 

and 


patient 

a  light  disk 
loldVhirthey  are  called 


Next  objects  are .placed  on         -^ 


c 

him 
are 


the  child  is  t010.^^  before  a  lamp  teaches 

olored  glass  P  nmttrica.r figures  on  a  disk 

colors.     ^°™*trl£rcher   passes   slowly 

Bhown   an d    the   teajh«P       .g  taugM 

on  to  ^f^ls  removed  and  objects  are 
Then   the  disk  is  the   rays    of 

shown   in    a   darK   roo  ^   pomt 

„ght  falling  ^on  them.  a    to    ^ 

the    sight   is    grf„drUSSl€y  has  received 
daylight.     Director  Ke lie ,y  Uy 


dayl 
gratulations 

medical  men 


from 


all    the    uni 


con- 
and 


who  have  heard  of  his  me 


thod. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CARDIFF 
GUILD. 


APPRECIATION  BY  DR.  TATHAM 

THOMPSON. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Guild  of 
Social  Workers  among  the  Blind  was  held  at  ths 
Grand  Jury  Room  of  the  Cardiff  Town  Hall  on 
Tuesday  night,  Alderman  D.  Jones,  J. P.,  presid- 
ing.  The  third  annual  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  was  presented  by  Dr.  Buckham.  The 
report  placed  on  record  the  high  value  to  the 
blind  of  the  increased  support  offered  by  Guild 
subscribers  and  workers.  There  were,  it  was 
stated,  about  100  poor  blind  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, a  third  of  whom  were  endeavouring  to  sup- 
port themselves  in  the  institution  or  by  taking 
up  home  occupations.  The  others  were  entirely 
dependent  on  relatives  and  friends  or  the  Guar- 
dians. The  work  of  the  Guild  during  the  past 
year  had  been  thoroughly  satisfactory,  the 
various  departments  having  been  well  supported 
by  subscribers  and  friends.  Throughout  the 
year  the  expenditure  had  amounted  to  nearly 
£100,  and  there  was  at  the  close  a  credit  balance 
I  of  over  £16.  A  great  deal  of  interesting  informa- 
'  tion  not  embodied  in  the  report  was  given  by  th« 
hon.  secretary,  Mr  Frank  Lattey.  The  adoption 
of  the  report  and  balance-sheet  was  moved  by  tha 
Rev.  F.  J.  Beck,  and  seconded  by  Mr  John 
Morgan.  Dr.  Tatham  Thompson  supported  in  & 
highly  interesting  speech.  He  spoke  of  the  work 
of  the  Guild  with  the  profoundest  satisfaction. 
Half  the  tenors  of  the  blind,  said  Dr.  Thomp- 
son, were  lost  when  once  they  got  rid  of  their 
absolute  feeling  of  dependence  on  others. 
Guilds  like  this  opened  up  for  the 
blind  new  vistas  of  cheerfulne33  and 
contentment.  As  a  professional  man  he 
desired  to  express  publicly  his  appreciation  of 
the  enormously  good  work  done  by  a  league  of 
this  sort.  Alluding  to  the  blind  musical  student, 
Miss  Ethel  Foster,  maintained  by  the  Guild  at 
the  Normal  College,  Dr.  Thompson  said  he  had 
known  her  from  a  child,  and  he  earnestly 
hoped  the  Guild  would  be  enabled  tc 
see  her  through  the  complete  period 
of  her  tuition  at  college,  as  he  was  certain  sh« 
would  give  the  members  for  work  done  on  kef 
behalf  the  profoundest  satisfaction.  Dr.  Thomp- 
son also  referred  to  a  Cardiff  lad  blind  from 
birth  whom  he  had  got  into  the  Wilberforco 
School  for  the  Blind  at  York.  The  lad  was  now 
an  efficient  instrumentalist,  and  not  long  sinca 
he  (Dr.  Thompson)  had  the  pleasure  of  going  tc 
St.  John's  Church  to  hear  the  lad  play  on  th* 
organ.  The  speaker  said  he  had  never  come 
across  a  blind  person  who  had  not  some  gift,  if 
they  could  only  get  at  it.  (Applause.)  On  the 
motion  of  Miss  Kate  Hurlbatt  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  the  officers  of  the  Guild,  and  Dr. 
Fiddian  responded.  All  the  officers  were  re« 
elected  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Edwards.  In 
tendering  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Deputy  Mayors 
Dr.  Fiddian  alluded  to  the  desirability  of  th« 
publication  in  the  Welsh  language  of  the  legis- 
lative enactment  relative  to  the  warning  of  blind 
children,  and  in  his  reply  Alderman  Jones  spoke 
sympathetically  of  the  proposal  and  urged  th«i 
Guild  to  lay  'tl 
i  School  Board. 
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79     „     ™«o«of°;he^dX°ofHSS8  3s.  8d., 

!r  as  siS  Em^^sk 


£  the*  ScTeTfo^tirBTn^ToiThVwidows  and  Ornb 


Hst  ^ed 92  yX  ;  dauKMer  of  tne  late  Captain  Charles 
SSiSr&SS  R-N-,  and  widow  of  *Mr.  George 
IK U-ho  left'  personal  estate  oftog  value  of 
£4*447  3s.  7d.,  and  gross  value  of  £44,909  lbs.  oa., 
feed  her  estate  of  Caemain  Wyre  Llanthitryd,  in  trust 
for  sale  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  in  founding  a  bed 
n  the  Rachel  wardPof  the  London  Hospital,  and  a  bed  in 
the  Koval  Sussex  Hospital  at  Brighton  and  to  pay  the 
£S  of  the  proceeds  of  sale   to   the  Royal  Society  for 


a  recluse,  subdued,  dreamy,  mystical. 
Ou  the  contrary,  he  revels  in  society, 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the 
world,  and  is  the  embodiment  of  good 
cheer. 

"Dr.  Matheson  is  a  born  preacher.    At 
eight  years  of  age  he  began  to  play  at 
preaching;  standing  on  a  chair,  he  would 
address   his   little   brothers   and   sisters, 
and  the  adult  members  of  the  family  as 
well.    When  he  was  twelve  years  old  he 
preached   one   of  his   sermons    on   "Our 
Father  which   art  in  heaven,"   and   his 
friends   thought   it   so  wonderful   for   a 
child  that  they  had  it   printed.     If  he 
had  not  been  a  born  preacher,  he  would 
not  have  persevered  through  the  obsta- 
cles which  hindered  him.     From  infancy 
he  was  troubled  by  inflammation  at  the 
back  of  the  eye,  and  the  hard  study  of 
jouth  aggravated  the   disorder  until  he 
became  bliad  at  twenty.     But,  notwith- 
standing his  poor  eyesight,   he  had   al- 
ready learned  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
German." 


ttoP"  "n  foTof  Cruelty  to  Animals.     Mrs  Bonno/also 
bequeattedcertain  articles  to  the  trustees  of  the  Victoria 
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Bristol,  who  died  on  February  23  last,  aged  92  7**+}** 
■e  in  trust   to   pay   the  income  in  equal 

,  sons  Samuel  Sayer  and  Robert  Cooke  Sayer 
rim-inc  their  lives,  and  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  either 
SSSaif  of  the  income  of  tto  testator s  estate 
5«    to    be  paid   in  equal   shares  to    the    Bristol    Koyai 

the     Bristol     General     Hospital,     Midler's 


OroE.»e,  and  Dr?Barnardors  Homes,  and  on  the  death   MINIATURE  ALMANAC APRIL  28 

urpnan«i0L.,  * „vrti„  nf   the   testator's  residuary 


Standard  Time. 


7.24  am 
7.58  pm 
2.06  am 


of  both  of  his  sons  the  whole  of  the  testator's  residuary 
estate  is  left  in  trust  for  the  above-named  tour  institu- 
fw    Th«   late   Mr     Sayer's   estate  has   been  valued  at 

Voqo'llTs    6d     cross,   including   personalty   of   the   net  gun  Rlses 4.44  I  High  Tide. 

i  «  «f   i<>  ?93  18s    5d  — Miss  Mary  Ashlbs,  of  Frere-  Sun  Sets 6.40 

lodw   PoJm fwho  died    on   February   13,  bequeathed  to  Length  of  Day.13.56  1  Moon  Sets. 

lb? Church    Missionary   Society   £3  000   and  her  invest-  —  Moon's  Changes. 

ment  in  Consols,. and  she  devised  her  house  Hill  View,  at  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Panchyani,    British   India,    with   the  land  adjoining,  in  Lagt  Quarter    May  n<  9h  38m>  morni  w 

trust   for   the  Church   Missionary  Society,  and   tor   uie  New  Moon>  May  lg>  0h  38m.  morn,  E 

7onam  Bible  and  Medical  Mission  in  such  proportions  as  y^,,,.  QUarter,  May  25,  Oh  40m,  morn.  W 

the Secretary  of  the  Church   Missionary   Society  may  in 

£s  sole  dfs/retion  appoint.  Miss  Ashlin  left  the >  ultmiat 

residue  of   her   property  in    trust  for  the    Colonial  anc 

Continental  Church  Society.    Her  estate  has  been  valuec 

at  £54,447  2s.  3d. 
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A  writer  in  The  Christian  Endeavoi 
World  thus  describes  Dr.  Matheson,  the 
wonderful  blind  preacher  of  Scotland, 
author  of  so  many  helpful  books: 

"I  first  met  Dr.  George  Matheson  at 
his  home  in  Edinburgh.  As  he  walked 
across  the  large  drawing  room  'lo  £rtwt 
me,  with  vigor  and  no  hesitancy  in  his 
step,  I  thought  there  was  some  mistake. 
Was  this  the  blind  preacher  whose  de- 
votional books  betray  such  a  poetic  tem- 
perament and  rare  spiritual  insight? 
Here  was  a  large,  broad-shouldered 
man,  dressed  in  tweed  trousers,  with  a 
gray  dressing-gown  about  his  shoulders, 
and  looking  more  like  a  Scotch  country 
laird  than  a  blind  mystic. 

"The.  conversation  which  followed  was 
likewise  a  surprise.  The  voice  was  loud 
and  not  very  musical,  the  manner  was 
enthu°iastic,  the  gestures  were  peculiar 
and  numerous,  and  the  subjects  he  select- 
ed intensely  practical.  He  would  rather 
discuss  the  Boer  war  than  any  other 
theme  one  could  suggest.  He  was  very 
witty;  and,  when  he  said  a  good  thing, 
enjoyed  it  as  much  as  his  listeners, 
laughing  heartily.  He  laughs  with  his 
whole  body,  throwing  up  his  arms  and 
stamping  his  feet.     One  expected  to  see 


A 


THE  EYE,  THE  WINDOW  OF  THE 
BODY  AS  WELL  AS  OF  THE  SOUL. 

DOCTOR,  writing  for  the  Con- 
servative Magazine,  makes  the 
bold  assertion  that  the  eye  is  the  pro- 
lific source  of  many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  ills  of  the  body,  and  that  through 
the  eye  these  afflictions  may  be  ame- 
liorated and  human  life  prolonged 
from  25  to  50  years.  He  insists  that 
even  consumption  may  be  caused  and 
may  be  cured  by  the  eye. 

The  work  of  seeing  is  kept  up  con- 
tinuously for  16  hours  a  day,  or  two- 
thirds  of  our  entire  lives,  and  all  this 
time  more  than  one-third  of  the  gray 
matter  of  the  brain  is  utilized  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  the  eyes. 

The  nerve  centers  of  vision  are 
many  times  greater  in  area  than 
those  which  furnish  the  energy  for 
the  legs,  although  the  legs  may  use 
more  than  a  million  foot-pounds  of 
energy  in  a  day. 

All  the  various  nerve  centers  being 
In  the  brain,  like  so  many  dynamos 
in  what  the  doctor  terms  the  power 
house  of  the  human  body,  are  con- 
nected by  conductors.  When,  there- 
fore, the  eye  or   any  other  part  is 


caned  upon  for  excessive  work  it 
must  borrow  or  steal  extra  power 
from  the  other  dynamos,  and  thus 
cause  a  drain  upon  the  whole  system. 
In  such  borrowing  or  thieving  the  eye 
has  an  advantage  because  its  dynamo 
Is  the  largest  of  all. 

*T>HIS  doctor  declares  that  the  eyes 
■i-  of  man  originally  were  adapted 
to  out-of-door  use  and  that  they  are 
not  yet  able  to  cope  with  the  vast  in- 
crease in  the  demands  made  upon 
them  in  the  past  50  years. 

He  believes  that  the  principal  bene- 
fit which  invalids  and  well  people 
alike  receive  from  a  stroll  or  a  seat 
In  the  open  air  does  not  reach  them 
through  the  lungs,  but  through  the 
eyes. 

In   his   opinion,   the   relief  of  eye 
strain,  energy  strain  or  brain  strain 
out  in  the  open,  where  there  is  no 
close  occupation  and  where   a  long 
range  of  vision  is  enjoyed,  is  a  more 
effective    curative    agent    than    the 
fresh  air  itself.     Physicians  are  quot- 
ed to  the  effect  that  in  sanitariums, 
where  all  the  windows  have  been  open 
and  the  entire  room  was  like  a  por- 
tico, such  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh 
air  was  found  to  be  quite  different  in 
effect  from  that  of  the  outdoor  treat- 
ment   which    has    cured    many    con- 
sumptives alike  in  high  and  in  low 
altitudes,   in   damp   and   in  dry  cli- 
mates, in  the  clear  air  of  the  lofty 
altitudes   of   the   Rocky    mountains, 
and  in  the  murky  atmosphere  of  the 
public  parks  in  the  swamps  of  Lon 
don. 


*T^HE   writer  in   the   Conservative 
1     Magazine   accepts   these   things 
as  evidence  that,  after  all,  the  outdoor 
vision  is  fully  as  important  as  the 
outdoor   air.      Moreover,    he   asserts 
that  men  are  stronger  than  women 
oTfly  because  the  latter  are  confined 
Indoors,  doing  things  which  require  a 
close  vision,  while  men  are  more  or 
less  abroad,  employing  a  longer  range 
of  sight.     If,  he  says,  the  sexes  were 
to  exchange  tasks  only  a  few  genera- 
tions would  pass  before  the  women 
would  become  stronger  than  men. 

He  tells  us  furthermore,  that  people 
living  in  foggy  countries  have  a  calm, 
quiet    nervous    system,    while    those 
dwelling  in  bright,  sunny  climes  are 
irritable     and     Irave     nervous     tem- 
peraments, all  because  of  the  vary- 
ing strains  on  the  eye.       Finally  he 
assures    his    readers    that    physical 
labor  induces  health  and  mental  labor 
tends  to  break  it  down  mainly  on  ac- 
count of  the  different  ranges  of  vision 
which    outdoor   and    indoor    occupa- 
tions afford. 

His  ultimate  conclusion  is  that 
while  the  evolution  of  the  eye  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  multiplying  re- 
quirements of  civilization  it  is  not 
therefore  necessary  to  step  aside  from 
tbe    path    of    progress.    All    that    is 


^ 


needed  is  to  summon  to  the  over- 
worked eye  the  proper  artificial^id's, 
•Rearing  glasses  carefully  adjusted, 
"which  will  modify  or  remove  the 
strain  arising  from  reading,  writing 
and  close  application. 

NO  doubt  some  of  these  interest- 
ing contentions  are  referable  to 
scientific  investigation,  but  in  its  sim- 
ple essentials  the  subject  is  not  above 
the  common  sense  and  common  ex- 
perience of  mankind  generally.  For- 
tunately, most  of  us  have  eyes,  and 
while  our  personal  experiments  may 
not  have  led  us  to  the  full  length  of 
the  conclusions,  announced  by  this 
wrii-pr.  vet  our  own  consciousness  is 
enabled  to  verify  not  a  few  of  his  ob- 
servations. 

Everyone  knows  that  a  tired  eye 
makes  a  tired  body,  and  that  the  vi- 
sion of  a  broad  and  peaceful  prospect 
communicates  its  wholesome  effect  to 

every  part  of  the  system — 

The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye. 
This  is  the  spell  grateful,  restora- 
tive which  the  boundless  sea  and  the 
restful  valley  alike  held  for  the 
wearied  refugee  from  the  city's 
scenes  of  turmoil. 

WHO  has  not  made  the  homely 
experiment  of  a  ride  in  a 
closed  street  car  and  measured  the 
greater  weariness  of  such  a  journey  in 
comparison  with  a  ride  in  an  open 
car?  The  difference  is  not  all  in  the 
air — some  of  it  is  in  your  eye,  which 
is  dulled  and  tormented  by  the  micro- 
scopic and  monotonous  vision  of  the 
faces  across  the  narrow  aisle,  but 
which  never  tires  when  the  summer 
releases  it  from  this  confinement  and 
spreads  the  world  before  it  as  for  a 
feast. 

BUT  the  eyes  need  to  be  governed 
as  well  as  the  legs,  else  they  will 
roam  in  darkness.  Look  into  the 
eyes  of  the  hurrying  passersby  on  a 
busy  thoroughfare  and  note  how 
many  are  staring  blind  to  the  beau- 
ties of  the  day  and  the  sympathies  of 
the  hour,  each  fixed  only  upon  some 
morbid  phantom  of  the  mind,  some 
sordid  anxiety  of  the  spirit.  No 
glasses  can  avail  to  relieve  the  visual 
strain  of  such  internal  darkness. 
Neither  the  optician  rfor  the  oculist 
can  minister  to  the  eyes  of  a  soul 
diseased.  Cure  thyself  is  the  only 
possible  prescription. 

Milton,  though  the  windows  of  his 
body  were  shut,  yet  had  an  eye  for 
this  great  truth  when  he  said: 
He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear 

breast 
May  sit  in  the  center  and  enjoy  bright 

day; 
Buit  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul 

thoughts 
Benighted    walks    under    the    midday's 

sun. 

Uncle  Dudley. 
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AFTER   LONG   LITIGATION. 
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Dr.  O.  D.   Hamlin. 


Dr.  B.  P.  Wall  Was  Illegally  Ousted  From 

His  Position  at  Asylum  for 

Blind. 

OAKLAND,  April  22.— After  months  of  liti- 
gation Dr.  B.  P.  Wall  has  at  last  won  out  in 
lit  against  the  Director©  of  the  Institute 
for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind'  at  Berkeley.  In 
a  decUiioi: "LlU'liUe"!!  '(5"wlj"lJy,9B<l¥>le  -Ellsworth  of 
tli i  Alameda  County  Superior  Court  to-day  it 
is  held  that  Dr.  Wall  was  illegally  ousted 
his  position  as  physician  at  the  insti- 
tute; that  the  resolution  passed  by  the  direc- 
tors declaring  hiis  place  vacant1  was  invalid  and 
that  the  physician  is  entitled  to  salary  from 
the  date  of  removal  to  April  2d' of  the  present 
the  time  when  his  term  of  office  legally 
expired. 

It  was  in  September,  1899,  that  Dr.  Wall  was 
removed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Dr. 
C.  D.  Hamlin  of  this  city  was  named  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  Dr.  Wall  protested  against  the 
action  of  the  Directors,  claiming  that  he  was 
entitled  to  the  place  until  April  of  this  year, 
.„•>  he  was  originally  appointed  for  two  years 
and  cculd  not  be  removed  until  hie  term  of  office 
expired.  He  continued  to  report  for  duty  each 
day  but  no  salary  was  forthcoming  and  the  de- 
posed physician  instituted  proceedings  which 
were  settled  to-day. 

"Under  the  court's  ruling,"  said  Dr.  Ham- 
lin, "it,  <viil  be  necessary,  in,  ordert  o  make 
jmy  appointment  legal,  to  have  the  Board  of 
Directors  pass  another  resolution.  My  under- 
standing of  the  matter  is  that  Dr.  Wall  must 
bring  anotiiei  suit  in  order  to  collect  the  sal- 
ary. Whether  he  will  do  this  or  not,  I  do  not 
knqw^-"    • 


Hallowell,  Me,  Regit  %$, 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  BLIND  MAN. 


The  first  church  of  Washington,  D.C., 
observed  last  autumn  an  anniversary 
that  is  a  rare  and  happy  experience  for 
any  church.  The  day  rounded  out  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  continuous  service 
of  Dr.  John  W.  Bischoff,  the  blind  mu- 
sician, as  organist  and  choir  director. 
DB»-Bi*ohoft"s  handling  of  the  great  or- 
gan and  his  training  of  the  chorus  choir 
of  sixty  voices  are  features  that  have 
made  First  Church  popular  th!-ou«li  the 
the  citv  and  an  attraction  to  strangers.     | 


Dr.   Bischoff  came    from   Janesville, 
Wis.,  in  the  autumn  of   1875.     He  had 
gained  there  a  musical  education  in  the 
State  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  had 
also   acquired   a   local    reputation    as   a 
church  organist.     Through  the  influence 
of  the  late  Dr.  O.  F.  Presbrey  he  came 
to  the   capital  to  preside  over  the  great 
organ  that  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
white   elephant   to    the   First    Church. 
During  all  the  intervening  years  a  peri- 
od covering  half   his   life   he  has  inter- 
preted religious  music  to  thousands  and 
thousands   of   hearers.     To   realize    his 
gifts  and  attainments   one   must   know 
that  in  early  infancy  a   curtain    of  total 
darkness  was  drawn  over  his  sight.  It  is 
a  marvel  to  watch  him  from  the  time  he 
walks  steadily  into   the   organ  loft  pre- 
ceded by  his  chorus  till  he  leaves  the  or- 
gan bench  after  the  postlude.     No  mir- 
ror is  required  to  tell    when  the   pastor 
has  entered  or  ushers  have   finished  the 
collection  for  his  sense  of  hearing   is  so  J 
fine  that  he  almost  never   makes  a  mis- 
take.    The   voluntary  blends   with   the 
choir  chant  at  the  right  moment,  the  of- 
fertory ceases  just  as  the  ushers  are  ready 
to  bring  their  offering  to  the  altar;    the 
expression  and     modulation     for    each 
hymn  are  suitable,  the  accompaniments 
so  inspiring  that  it  is  a  joy  for  soloists 
to  sing  with  him  and  his  direction  of  the 
choir  from  his  seat  behind  them  is  phe- 
nomenal.    His   handling   of   the  stops, 
keys  and  pedals  leads   them  for  he  is  at 
once  the  soul  of  the  organization.     His 
control  of  the  singing  of  a   great    audi- 
ence is  likewise  remarkable.    The  whole 
congregation  is   as  one  with   the   choir 
and  the  organ  and   the   player   employs 
the  great  instrument  as  baton  and  voice 
of  direction. 

Such  singing  which  combines  unison 
with  precision  is  not  gained  without 
many  rehearsals  and  rigid  discipline. 
Yet  there  is  generally  a  waiting  list  of 
persons  eager  to  take  the  places  of  those 
who  drop  out  and  receive  the  strict  and 
watchful  drill  that  this  choir  gets  from 
its  leader.  Mr.  Bischoff  is  a  popular  and 
successful  teacher  of  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music.  His  busy  office  is  in 
one  of  the  smaller  rooms  of  the  church. 
Could  he  double  the  hours  of  the  day  his 
pupils  would  fill  them.  He  is  also  a 
composer  of  merit.  Of  course  his  ser- 
vices are  sought  at  concerts  and  orsran 
recitals  far  and  near  and  so  far  as  his 
work  at  the  church  permits  he  responds. 
But  in  every  department  of  the  life  of 
the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member  as 
well  as  musical  director,  he  cheerfully 
gives  his  aid.  Frequently  in  the  Sunday 
school,  always  at  the  church  socials,  on 
anniversaries  and  Congregational  Club 
meetings,  at  funerals  and  at  weddings 
and  on  countless  other  occasions,  com- 
mittees and  others  who  have  matters  in 
charge  are  at  ease  because  "Dr.  Bischoff 
will  take  charge  of  the  music,"  which 
invariably  means  that  all   will  go  well. 


J. 


One  almost  fears  to  tell  it  lest  envious 
people  and  pastors  should  lay  snares  of 
gold  to  secure  our  prize.  But  the  asso- 
ciations of  a  quarter  of  a  century  are 
here.  The  echoes  and  memories  of  praise 
from  countless  lips  guided  by  one  leader 
are  in  it  and  let  us  hope  that  for  anoth- 
er twenty-five  years  the  same  master 
hand  and  mind  will  direct  the  tuneful 
worship  of  the  First  Church.  —  The  Con- 
gregationalist.  
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SIGHT  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
(Special  to  the  Farmer.) 
Vienna,  April  27.— Director  Haller  of 
the  Eye  hospital  in  this  city,  announces 
the  discovery  of  a  method  by  which 
children  <born  blind  can  be  trained  to 
see,  and  those  born  deaf  can  be  trained 
to  hear.  He  claims  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  a  hundred  cases. 

Hartf or d  O c d i { Jf 
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sahcl  Brocket  of  Bristol,  SS 
and  Blind,  May  Receive 
Small  Fortune. 


Relatives  Lost  Trace  of  Wealthy 

Aunt  For  Twenty- five 

Years. 


Frederick  Wooster  of  New  Britain,  Martru 
Bailey  of  East  Berlin  and  Oano  Por- 
ter, Plainville,   Cited  to  Appear. 


THE    CLAMO^_SATOTDAY, 
APETIi    6,    1901. 


THE   BLIND  BOY 


A    ROUGH    SKETCH. 


BRISTOL,  April  27.— It  is  said  her«, 
tonight  that  Asahel  Brocket,  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  war.  blind,  and  88  years  of 
age,  has  bten  generously  remembered  in 
the  will  of  Jane  C.  Hopkins  of  New 
York  and  may  receive  a  large  sum  ot 
money.  A  Globe  representative  inter- 
viewed Mr.  Mogin,  with  whom  the  aged 
man  resides,  at  86  ingiaham  hill,  this 
evening. 

"Mr.  Brocket  bas  secured  a  notifica- 
tion to  appear  at  the  chambers  ot  the 
surrogate  court  held  in  New  York  city 
May  31,"  said  Mr.  Megin.  "The  Jate 
Jane  C.  Hopkins  was  a  first  cousin  of 
Mr.  .brocket.  She  had  not  been  heard 
from  lor  25  years.  She  married  a 
wealthy  real  estate  '  broker  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  very  rich  woman.  There 
are  five  or  six  cousins,    I  believe." 

Asahel  Brocket  has  been  blind  sever 
years.  He  is  a  well  known  old  man* 
having  been  a  long  resident  here. 

Nothing  accurate  Is  known  of  the  dis 
position  of  Mrs.  Hopkins'  wealth.  Be- 
side Mr.  Brocuet  these  persons  have 
been  cited  to  appear  at  the  hearing:' 
Gano  Porter  of  Plainville;  Frederick  * 
Wooster  of  New  Birtain;  Martha  Bart- 
ley  of  East  Berlin;  Judson  Perkins  of 
Meriden;  Edwin  Root  of  Meriden;  Mari- 
etta Root  ot  Meriden;  lloxana  l)ura,nd 
.,!  Meriden  and  Ada    Lewis  of    Meriden. 


By  Mont   Blong. 

ONG,  long 
years  ago, 
when  every- 
body  was 
young,wh  n 
all  the  girls 
were  angels, 
or  seemed 
80,  when  the 
birds  sang 
louder  than 
they  do 
now,  and the 
sun  shone 
brighter.and 
when  even 
the  dirty  old 
Thame  s 
above  Chelsea  seemed  almost  like  fairy- 
land, I  knew  two  young  artists.  They 
were  oheery,  careless  fellows,  who 
smoked  cherrywood  pipes,  and  talked 
unutterable  nonsense  about  their  "Art," 
when  they  should  have  been  attending 
to  their  business ;  railed  loudly  against 
the  philistines  who  wouldn't  buy  their 
deathless  works,  and  scoffed  at  the  "  old 
women  of  Burlington  House  " — which 
disrespectful  title  was  understood  to 
cover  the  president  and  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy— who  could  seldom  be 
persuaded  to  hang  my  young  friends' 
manifestations  of  genius,  except  where 
nobody  could  see  them. 

Their  names  were  Tom  and  Ned. 
Tom  was  a  rather  ungainly,  plain-faced 
chap,  with  nothing  remarkable  about 
him  except  his  eyes,  and  the  fact  that 
he  could  play  the  zither  "  like  &i  angel," 
and  composed  the  strangest  and  weirdest 
music  when  in  the  humour,  and  to  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  verses,  from  the  dog- 
gerel of  the  music-hall  to  the  songs  of 
Herrick  or  Shakespeare. 

Ned  was  a  striking  contrast  to  his 
friend,  for  he  was  slight  and  graceful  in 
figure,  had  wavy  flaxen  hair,  delicate 
and  sensitive  features,  a  delightful  voice, 
and  was  a  favourite  with  everybody  ; 
though  he  hadn't  a  quarter  of  the 
intuitive  genius,  or  half  the  "  soul,"  as 
we  call  it,  of  his  less  popular  com- 
panion. 

Well,  these  two  young  men  were  on 
a  summer  sketching  tour  somewhere 
amongst  the  dales  of  Yorkshire.  Ned 
was  struggling  with  purple  heather  and 
a  yellow  sky.  Tom  was  reading  "  King 
Lear,"  being  lazy,  and  not  having  "  the 
fit "  on  him.  No  one  else  was  doing 
anything,  for  there  was  no  one  else 
visible  for  miles  around  except  a 
wandering  boy. 

Ned  had  been  working  steadily,  but 
with  indifferent  results,  and  Tom  had 
been  making  disrespeotful  remarks  on 
his  painting,  as  men  who  can  paint 
sometimes  will. 

"  You  have,"  he  said,  "  the  audacity 
to  call  that  daub  a  sketch  ?  Prepos- 
terous !  Here,  my  lad,"  he  called  to  the 
boy,  who  was  Litering  behind  them, 
"  come   and    look   at   this   monstrosity 

which  is  supposed "    and   he   went 

off  into  a  wild  and  glowing  eulogy  of 
the  scene  before  them,  while  the  boy 
stumbled  forward  silently  and  unnoticed. 
He  was  a  small,  fragile  little  chap,  with 
a  pale,  thin,  and  not  over-clean  face, 
and  a  shock  of  untidy  hair  the  colour  of 
tarnished  gold.  He  stood  with  chin 
thrust  forward,  intent,  breathless,  with 
parted  lips,  until  Tom's  word-painting 
of  the  glorious  landscape  was  finished. 


Then  he  said,  in  a  whisper:  "  It  sounds 
like  heaven.  Oh  !  how  I  wish  I  could 
see  it,  just  for  once  !" 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  that 
made  both  the  young  men  turn  suddenly 
and  look  at  the  pale  intent  face  with  the 
halo  round  it,  and  they  saw  that  the  boy 
was  blind. 

He  was  a  lively,  cheerful  little  chap, 
full  of  eager  questions,  and  talked  freely 
aa  he  pattered  along  between  them, 
scarcely  using  his  stick  at  all  when 
they  got  on  the  road.  He  said  he 
knew  what  birds  were  like,  because 
his  grandfather  had  brought  home 
a  wounded  lark,  and  he  had  taken  care 
of  it  and  cured  it.  He  knew  what  heather 
was  too,  for  he  could  feel  that,  and 
knew  it  was  beautiful  because  of  its 
smell ;  but  he  wanted  to  know  what  the 
sky  was  like,  and,  artists  though  they 
were,  they  both  failed  when  they  tried 
to  tell  him.  Then  they  left  him  at  the 
door  of  a  roadside  cottage,  where  a 
hard-featured  old  man,  with  bushy  white 
eyebrows,  was  stooping  over  a  shoe- 
maker's bench. 

The  motherly  old  Yorkshire  woman 
who  kept  the  low-roofed  country  inn 
they  were  stopping  at,  knew  all  about 
the  boy,  whom  she  called  "  Blind  Willy," 
and  was  quite  ready  to  tell  it,  when  she 
found  they  were  interested  in  such  an 
unimportant  person.  He  lived  with  old 
Gawson,  a  surly  old  cobbler,  who  had 
been  "  one  of  them  Chartists,  and  didn't 
believe  in  hell."  No,  YVi  ly  wasn't  his 
grandson,  though  he  called  "f  owd 
chap"  grandfather. 

It  appeared  that  he  had  been  put  to 
nurse  in  the  village  by  a  "  real  lady," 
who  had  paid  handsomely  for  his  keep 
for  three  years,  and  sometimes  came  to 
see  him.  After  that  nothing  more  was 
ever  heard  of  her,  and  no  more  money 
came.  Then  the  old  woman  who  kept 
him  died,  and  "  owd  Gawson"  took  the 
child  out  of  pity,  he  being  a  bachelor 
with  nobody  to  care  for. 

It  also  appeared  that  "  t'  owd  chap" 
had  been  blighted  in  his  affections  when 
young,  and  had  never  got  over  it  suffi- 
ciently to  be  sociable,  which  was  con- 
sidered selfish  in  a  place  where  society 
was  so  scarce  ;  particularly  as  he  was 
understood  to  be  a  good  player  on  the 
"  big  fiddle,''  on  which  the  old  dame  had 
"  heerd  'im  bummin'  an'  bummin'  "  all 
to  himself,  when  he  didn't  know  anyone 
could  hear  him. 

The  next  day  the  two  artists  were 
idle,  and  spent  the  day  lounging  about, 
with  the  assistance  of  Willy,  who  was 
as  idle  a3  both  of  them  put  together — 
which  was  perhaps  the  reason  they  took 
him  home  to  dinner,  as  a  sort  of  kindred 
spirit.  After  dinner,  Tom  got  out  his 
zither,  and  began  to  play  one  of  hig 
weird,  careless,  unconventional  melo- 
dies. The  first  few  chords  had  an  elec- 
trical effect  on  the  blind  boy,  and  con- 
verted him  into  a  breathing  image  of 
speechless  delight  and  astonishment. 
For  an  hour  Tom  played,  and  Ned  sang, 
and  the  boy  listened;  and  then  he  went 
away,  scarcely  knowing  who  he  waa, 
what  he  was,  or  where  he  was  going. 

The  next  day  they  came  upon  him  on 
the  edge  of  the  moor,  and  heard  him 
sinking  the  whole  of  the  previous  even- 
ing's programme,  with  wonderful  accu- 
racy and  expression.  He  said  he  had 
stopped  awake  all  night  humming  the 
tunes  over,  so  that  he  would  not  forget 
them.  When  Ned  expressed  surprise 
the  boy  said,  his  thin  face  perfectly 
radiant  under  his  towzelled  hair  :  "  Oh, 
that  is  nothing.  I  can't  see  the  hills  or 
the  clouds  as  you  can ;  but  I  can  see 
music,  though  I  couldn't  tell  you  what 
it  is  like.  But  then  you  couldn't  tell 
me  what  the  sky  is  like,  although  you 
can  see  it." 

Then  he  sat  silent  a  minute,  and  went 
on,  with  a  little  sigh:  "Grandfather 
says  he  isn't  sure  there  is  aDy  heaven 
anywhere ;  but  I  feel  certain  there  is, 
and  that  it  is  all  made  of  beautiful 
music." 


They  ha  I  two  or  three  more  pleasant 
days  of  art,  music,  and  idleness,  and 
then  on  the  eve  of  their  departure  Willy 
as<ed  them  rather  timidly  if  they  would 
mind  going  to  see  his  grandfather,  that 
he  might  also  partake  of  the  musical 
feast. 

So  they  went,  and  "  t'  owd  chap,"  aa 
the  landlady  had  called  him,  stemed 
rather  gruff  and  awkward  for  a  while  ; 
but  then  got  his  'cello  out  of  its  blanket 
case,  and  played  "  If  with  all  your 
hearts "  with  clumsy  and  uncertain 
touch.  Then  Tom  began  to  pl*y,  and 
Willy  to  sing,  some  of  his  recent  acquire- 
ments. Then  the  old  man  chipped  in, 
having  le  <rnt  all  the  tunes  from  Willy  ; 
and  by  degrees  they  warmed  up,  and 
became  oblivious  of  the  moaning  night 
wind  and  the  flickering  tallow  candle. 
The  old  man's  touch  grew  momentarily 
firmer  and  truer,  and  Tom  p  ayed  as  he 
had  never  played  before.  Then  they 
broke  into  a  song  of  Shakespeare,  of 
which  no  note  was  ever  put  on  paper  ; 
for  Tom  had  made  it  and  taught  to  the 
singer,  and  he  had  taught  it  to  "  t'  owd 

chaV' 

Come  away,  come  away,  death, 

ind  in  sad  cypress  let  me  belaid; 
Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath  ; 

I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 

And  the  wind  moaned,  and  the  fire 
flickered,  and  it  dawned  upon  the 
amiable  Ned  that  he  was  assisting  at  a 
rather  unusual  performance.  For  the 
very  spirit  of  music  seemed  to  have 
taken  possession  of  them.  Tom  plucked 
the  chords  out  by  the  very  roots,  hia 
lank  hair  flopping  over  his  sallow  fore- 
head ;  the  old  man's  eyes  flashed  fire 
under  his  shaggy  white  brows,  and  the 
blind  boy  sang  with  almost  unearthly 
pathos,  while  tears  of  happiness  trickled 
down  his  wan  and  dirty  face. 

Long  years  as;o  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
now  but  a  rough  chalk  sketch,  on  a  bit 
of  brown  paper,  which  moths  and  dust 
have  corrupted,  but  which  thieves 
wouldn't  be  likely  to  break  in  and  steal. 
Long  years  ago  ;  years  of  the  joy,  and 
hope,  and  failure,  and  triumph  of  "  life's 
fitful  dream  "  for  all ;  with  peace  and 
rest  for  more  than  one  who  sat  so 
unexpectedly  at  the  footstool  of  Apollo. 

COLORADO  INDEX. 

APRIL  25,  1901. 
YALE'S  BLlNl^SCHOLAR. 

Remarkable     Record    Made 
by  AlexanderCamerou. 

New     Ha^One     of     the 
college   celebrities,    Alexander 

^  n     Yale's     blind     man, 

Cameron,    laies 

has  packed   up  bis    trunk    and 
lone  home  to  St.  George,  New 
Brunswick.     Ill  luck  has  been 
pursuing  him  all  the  past  year, 
for  he  has  repeatedly   gone   to 
the  hospital  Buffering  from  the 
effects    of    overwork    and    this 
lett^e    crowning co- 
rnet him  as  he  went  to  break 
T8       He  had    almost   reached 
he  door  of  the  restaurant  when 

he  walked   into    an    open    area 
and  fell,  cutting  his  taee  so  bad- 

°dthat   several   stitches   were 

,.„,irv      This   final   misfor- 

'" ^      the  blind  philosoph- 

'eUro  his  country  retreat,  where 

he  will  employ   the   next   two 

months  in  writing  a  thesta  on 


"Tactile     Perception"    for     his 

Doctor's  degree. 

For  the  last  three  years  Cam- 
eron   has    been    a    noted  figure 
at    Vale.     He    has    been  study- 
ing   philosophy    in    the    post- 
graduate school  and  has  at  the 
same  time  been  taking  a  course 
in  the  Divinity  school,  so    that 
he  is    well    known    to    a    large 
circle  of  students.     The  under- 
graduate knows  him  quite  well 
by  sight,  h>r  he  was  to  be  seen 
on  the  campus  at    all   hours,    a 
sturdy  figure  in    a    great    coat, 
walking  briskly,  with  his  cane 
pointing  in  front  of   him,  from 
one    lecture    hall      to     another. 
The  news  of  the  accident  this 
week    lias    drawn     general    at- 
tention to  this  remarkable  man, 
who  has    almost    attained    the 
distinction  of  a  Ph.D.    degree, 
and  is  the  first  blind  student  in 
America,    it    is    said,    who    has 
ever  climbed  so  hi:h. 

Owing  to    the   blunder   of   a 
doctor  Cameron  was    deprived 
of  his  eyesight  at  the  age   of   5 
years  and    since    that    time    he 
has    been   obliged    to    struggle 
not  only  against    his    infirmity 
but      also       against       poverty. 
While  attending   lectures  at 
Yale  he  has  supported    himself 
entirely      by      lecturing      and 
'•  preaching,   making  enough   in 
I  the  summer  to  enable   him   to 
live   at   college    in   the  winter. 
Good    spirits    and    hard    study 
have  made  his  progress  upward 
possible;  the   sad-faced  theolo- 
gical students  who  read  to  him 
an  hour    at    a    time    every    day 
never  fail  to  be    astonished    at 
his    cherriness    and     alertness. 
Although     Cameron     has    the 
dour  Scotch  face  of    a    Carlyle, 
he  is  a   man    of    lively  speech 
a  ad    keenest    sense  of  humor, 
lie     does     not     admire      the 
sternness  of  Milton  and   writes 
not  a  line  of  poetrv  himself,  an 
unusual  boast  for  a  blind  man; 
he  finds  the  abstractions  of  Kant 
and  Schopenhauer  more  enter- 
taining than  the  airy   nothings 
of  the  poet. 


uii»H    Plnpo  Players.  ^ 

he  point  system  by  which  those  who 
Can    yet   read   music.     What 
Providence   blind    man    has   accom- 
plished under  a  Providence  instructor.— 
thod   -Illustrated  in   the  Sundav  j 


-3HLM. 
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DOCTOR  CURES  THE  BLIND 


Develops    Method    of    Training   That 
Gives  Vision  to  Normal  Eyes. 

Vienna,  April  27.— Director  Keller,  of  the 
Vienna  Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  de- 
veloped a  method  of  training  that  gives 
sight  to  normal  eyes,  the  retinal  images  of 
which  the  brain  is  unable  to  translate  into 
conscious  sensation. 

Unfortunates  of  this  sort  are  known  to 
scientists  as  the   "brain-blind." 

Dr.  Keller  had  taught  seventy  deaf  mutes 
with  normal  ears  to  speak  and  hear.  He 
followed  out  his  method  with  the  "brain- 
blind,"   and  they   see. 

He  has  exhibited  before  the  Physicians' 
Society  a  7-year-old  child  whom  he  has 
taught  in  fourteen  months'  time  to  dis- 
cern colors,  forms  and  details  and  to 
read. 

A  movable  disk  of  light  in  a  dark  room 
is  the  blind  child's  primer.  The  discern- 
ment of  colored  transparencies,  and  dis- 
crimination among  them  follows,  after  a 
uisual  idea  of  forms  has  been  obtained. 
Then,  from  the  teaching  of  geometrical 
forms,  laid  against  the  disk  of  light,  Dr. 
Keller  passes  on  to  the  alphabet  and  to 
leading   with   the  eyes. 


rrvni 
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BLIND  FRIEND  OF  THE   BEES. 


Their  Confidence  In  Him  Taught  Him 
Many  of  Their  Secret*. 


The    world    owes    not    a 


knowledge  to  men  and  women  x-ho  have 
been  totally  blind.    Francis   Irfiber,   the 


little 


of   its 


Swiss  naturalist,  born  at  Geneva  in  1750, 
is  a  noteworthy  example  of  what  may 
bo  done  by  a  person  without  eyes. 
Through  study  and  ill  health  he  lost  his 
sight  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and,  beiDg 
possessed  of  enough  means  to  live  com- 
fortably, he  retired  to  a  small  town  in 
his  native  land  and  set  to  work  to  fathom 
bee  life. 

There  were  many  hive  mysteries  which 
naturalists  had  been  unable  to  solve  up 
to  that  time,  mysteries  so  deep  and  elu- 
sive that  there  seemed  but  slight  chance 
of  a  blind  man  unraveling  them.  But 
Huber  had  two  assistants  who  used  their 
eyes  for  him,  his  wife  and  a  servant 
named  Francis  Burnens.  With  their  in- 
telligent help,  he  conducted  a  long  series 
of  experiments  that  unfolded  a  wonderful 
community  and  system  among  the  little 
honey  gatherers. 

His  discovery  of  the  means  by  which 
they  ventilated  their  hives  was  espe- 
cially ingenious.  It  stood  to  reason  that 
a  multitude  of  insects  living  in  a  dwell- 
ing with  one  small  door  must  have  some 
way  of  renewing  the  air  which  they 
breathed.  He  first  proved  that  bees 
would  suffocate  in  a  corked  bottle.  Then 
casting  about  for  a  solution  of  the  ven- 
tilation problem  he  found  that  a  num- 
ber of  insects  were  always  busily  vibrat- 
ing their  wings  at  the  hive  entrance.  Fre- 
quently  there  were  as  many  as  20  post- 
ed there  at  once,  and  they  seemed  to 
change  guard  regularly  and  keep  up  the 
work  night  and  day.  Some  stood  out- 
side facing  the  door  and  more  inside  fac- 
ing outward.  By  studying  the  mechan- 
ism  of  their  wings  he  found  that  they 


\ 


were  so  formed  as  tonmaTntain  a  constant 
circulation,  bad  air  being  forced  out  and 
fresh,  life  giving  oxygen  forced  into-  ev- 
ery cranny  of  their  dwelling. 

The  origin  of  wax  was  another  mooted 
point  among  bee  students.  Some  nat- 
uralists thought  that  the  insects  gathered 
their  wax  from  plants,  while  others  main- 
tained that  it  was  a  secretion  from  the 
pollen  which  they  ate,  being  disgorged 
from  the  bee's  mouth,  as  fast  as  needed 
in  its  building. 

Huber  lirst  found  that  bees  settling 
In  new  hives  went  to  making  comb  at 
once,  though  they  brought  home  no  pol- 
len, while  the  bees  in  oid  hives  gathered 
pollen  abundantly,  though  they  built  no 
colls.  So  he  put  a  swarm  into  the  new 
hive,  made  them  prisoners  with  a  net- 
ting over  the  entrance  and  fed  them 
honey  alone  with  drinking  water.  With- 
in a  day  they  had  begun  making  comb, 
and  when  the  comb  was  removed  they 
quickly  replaced  it.  This  experiment  was 
kept  up  long  enough  to  exhaust  any  sup- 
ply of  wax  that  the  insects  may  have 
carried  from  their  old  home.  When  fed 
upon  fruit  and  farina,  they  made  no 
comb  at  all,  though  the  food  kept  them 
healthy  and  happy  for  more  than  a  week. 
Further  experiments  and  close  watching 
by  Mrs.  Huber  and  Burnens  proved  that 
the  wax  came  from  between  the  rings  of 
the  bee's  abdomen.— Chicago  Record, 


of  these  suffering  from  pulmonary  conSump- 
*«?'„  H  ?  Relieved  to  have  been  demon- 
trated  that  the  effect  of  an  atmospheres-Jen 
an^r  1S  highly  beneficial  In  such  oases 

in  L  h^H  iS    CVen    more    Pronounced 

in  its  healing  powers.     The  plan  Is  to  build 

L^^rlUm    a"d    ef1Uip    lt   so    that    ozone 
could be  generated  In  large  quantities  elec- 
trically   and  patients  be  able  to  live  at  all 
times    In    an    atmosphere     thoroughly    per- 
meated with  invigorating  and  healin/nznno 
A  blind  physician  has  Just  been  graduated 
from    the    Chicago    Homoeopathic     Medical 
College,    winning   the    highest    honors.     He 
is   George    S.    Dobbins,    a   young   man   who 
has  been   totally   blind   for  eighteen   years. 
He   won   his   degree   principally   by  his   re- 
markable   powers    of   concentration    of    his 
wonderful  memory.    In  the  use  of  the  steth- 
oscope  and   other  tests   of  lung  and  chest 
affections   which   are   diagnosed   by    sound, 
his  refined   sense   of  hearing   has   been   the 
wonder  and  admiration   of   his   classmates. 
The  heads  of  the  college  declare  that  he  is 
as   well    qualified   as   any   graduate    of   the 
institution  to  take   his  place  among  mem- 
bers  of  the   profession.     Dr.    Dobbins   is  a 
native    of   Illinois.      His   father   was    presi- 
dent   of    the    Chicago    &    Pacific    Railroad 
Company. 


HE    CHRISTIAN    WORLD. 


. 
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The  twenty-five  inmates  of  the  Co 
necticut  Institute  and  Industrial  Horn 
for  the  Blind  have  been  invited  to  at- 
tend the  concert  by  Colt's  Band,  at  the 
First  Regiment  Armory,  to-night.  The 
invitation  has  been  accepted  in  a  letter 
from  Miss  F.  S.  Merriman,  assistant 
matron. 


lesion  transcript 

SATURDAY.    MAY    4.    1901 

Electricity  as  a  Cure-Ail 

The  possibility  of  utilizing  invisible  pene- 
trating   rays,    such    as    the    Rontgen     Bec- 
querel    and   ultra-violet  rays,   to  excite   the 
Srme    In   cases   of   blindness,    and   of 
Sing  amemic   tissues  by  their  aid   have 
both     received    attention    at     the    hands    of 
scientific    Investigators    quite    recently.      In 
the  first  case,  it  was  found  after  a  series  of 
exhaustive     experiments     that    such    rays, 
wWch  have  the  power  of  penetrating  opaque 
?ode«    can  produce   luminous  sensations  in 
™    hat  are  ordinarily  totally  blind,  result- 
tnTfroin  turbid  humors  or  ^teguments  in 
the  eye.     Unfortunately  the  fatigue   of  the- 
optic  nerve,  which  is  evident  in  its  failure 
to  respond   to   luminous   exchanges   after    a 
&THato,    has    greatly    circumscribed    the 
ooBslble  results.    It  has  been  found,  however 
that  two  packets,  one  filled  with  sand,  and 
XS  other  with  a  radium  preparation  wmch 
throws  off  such  active  rays,   can  be  easily 
dlstin^isned  by  a  general  luminosity  in  an 
eve  otherwise  apparently  sightless.    Geomet- 
rfcal   impressions   may   also   be    temporarily 
created  a  blind  eye  by  means  of  Rontgen 
rTys    transmitted    through    lead    plates    in 
which  patterns  are  cut.     The  results,  while 
Interesting,   do   not  as  yet  give   promise  of 
Selna   ot   practical  utility  to  the  blind.     In 
the  second  case  referred  to,   the  treatment 
of  ansemic  tissues  by  ultra-violet  rays,   the 
noveltv  lies  In  the  method  of  producing  the 
r-,vs    'it  has  been  found  that  the  silent  dis- 
charge of  a  rapidly   discharged   condenser, 
under    certain     well-determined    conditions, 
results  in  the  production  of  ultra-violet  rays 
Which    may    be    concentrated    by    a    quartz, 
lens    Even  without  concentration  the  photo- 
graphic effects  produced  by  these  rays  are 
Raid  to  surpass  those  produced  by  sunlight. 
Bv   this   arrangement   diseased   tissues   may 
E*  exposed   to  penetrating  rays  which  have 
Inlv    to    traverse    a    thin    plate    of    quartz. 
Their    curative    properties     are    similar    to 
those  known    to    be    possessed  by  sunshine. 
Another     suggested     electrical     treatment, 
Th'ch  gives  greater  promise  for  the  ailing, 
Is  an  °zone   a-tmosphere   for  the  treatment 
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THE   BLIND  IN  INDIA. 

-r™     J     Knowles,  of   Withy   Croft,  »«« 
TW  Che^eT  sends  us  an  account  of  the  work 

£&  donfaniong  the  «#^JMS£S 
and  Burmah  who  are  afflicted  with  Physical 
Loudness.  There  are,  he  says,  some  60UO0O 
besides  those  in  neighbouring  countries     JV^fle 

Sven  both  by  tue  Madras  Government  and  native 
rXs  TUetime  hascome,  Mr.  Knowtajtta^ 
for  organising  a  special  committee  to  taKe  over 
this  work?  an!  he  appeals  for  support  and  Bug- 
eestkms. 

ftbe  Christian. 

April  18,  1901. 

The  Blind  of  India. 


FROM  time  to  time  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  tell  of  Christian  work  in  your  columns ; 
and  again  and  again,  in  consequence, 
help  has  come  to  me  as  a  missionary  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  in  India.  Will 
you  kindly  allow  me  space  for  a  most  earnest 
appeal  for  some  properly  organised  efforts  to 
be  made  to  give  the  Word  of  God  and  some 
Christian  literature,  in  their  own  language,  to 
the  blind  in  India  ?  As  you  know,  something 
has   already  been    done.     Let  me  just   state 

While  in  India,  with  charge  of  a  very  large 
and  successful  mission  (18,000  native  Christians), 
I  took  also  a  deep  interest  in  the  lepers  and  the 
blind;  for  the  blind,  after  years  of  study, 
inquiry,  and  conference,  I  drew  up  a  code  of 
raised  Braille  dots,  equally  applicable  to  the 
whole  of  the  languages  of  India  and  the  East. 
By  this  a  simple  blind  alphabet  of  sixty-three 
symbols  replaces,  for  the  blind,  the  10,000 
complicated  symbols  of  the  Indian  vernaculars, 
and  has  made  it  easier  to  teach  a  blind  boy  to 
read  than  to  teach  one  who  can  see.  With  the 
aid  of  Mr.  L.  Garthwaite,  F.M.U.  (B.A.,  Lond.), 
translator  to  the  Government  of  Madras, 
inspector  of  schools,  and  probably  the  best 
linguist  and  educationalist  in  South  India,  first 
readers  for  the  blind  in  the  principal  languages 
of  India,  with  full  instructions  to  teachers, 
have  been  prepared,  printed,  and  more  or  less 
distributed  free  to  any  willing  to  take  up  the 
now  easy  task  of  teaching  the  blind  to  read. 

To  help  in  this  work,  the  Governments  of 
Madras,  Bangalore,  Mysore,  Travancore,  and 
others,  have  given  grants  of  money,  about  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  printers.     The 

DEPARTMENTS    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION 

have  adopted  these  books  for  use  in  schools, 
and    sanctioned    grants   of   double    the   usual 


rates  in  aid  of  teachers  using  them. 
Here  and  there  the  books  are  being  used 
by  missions  and  also  Hindoos.  The  Bible 
Societies  of  Madras,  Bangalore,  and  other 
places,  have  already  printed  Scripture  portions, 
and  are  ready  to  print  further  books  as  demand 
may  arise  for  them.  The  Missionary  Confer- 
ences of  Bangalore  and  Madras,  comprising  all 
the  Evangelical  Missions  in  South  India,  have 
adopted  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  work,  even 
so  far  as  asking  the  directors  of  the  L.M.S.  to 
set  me  free  for  five  years,  specially  to  carry  out 
the  work.  At  home,  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association  have  approved  of  the  code  for 
India,  and  interest  has  been  aroused  in  many 
ways. 

All  through,  both  Mr.  Garthwaite  and  myself 
have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  this  work  on  a 
distinctively  Christian  basis.  Had  we  been 
willing  to  sink  that,  and  be  content  to 

TEACH  THE  BLIND  TO  READ  AND  WORK, 

irrespective  of  religion  in  any  way,  we  might 
have  had  very  substantial  financial  aid  from 
many  quarters.  We  feel,  however,  that  such  a 
work  ought  to  be  a  Christian  work. 

Now  God  has  blessed  our  labours  ;  and  a  firm 
and  lasting  foundation  has  been  laid  ;  the  way 
has  been  prepared  for  greater  work.  I  want 
now  to  appeal  for  some  properly  organized 
efforts  to  be  made  to  reach  all  the  blind  in  the 
East.  Mr.  Garthwaite  has  spent  time,  labour, 
thought,  and  money  most  generously  on  this 
work.  He,  though  over  seventy,  and  having 
seen  thirty  years  of  Government  service,  has 
travelled  up  and  down  India,  Ceylon,  Burmah, 
and  other  places  for  this  work.  I  also  have 
done  something,  and  would  have  done  more  if  I 
could.  But  I  appeal  to  Christians.  Is  it  fair 
to  us  —  is  it  fair  to  the  blind — that  the 
furtherance  of  this  work  should  any  longer 
remain  with  us  ?     I  think  not. 

I  have  appealed  to  several  of  the  large 
societies  to  take  it  up.  The  reply  in  effect  is  : 
"We  believe  the  work  is  most  Christlike;  we 
wish  it  every  success ;  but  we  cannot  take  it  up." 

They  further  say,  that  we  know  more,  and  are 
more  able  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  try.  Hence  this  appeal.  What  I  think 
should  be  done  is  this : — A  strong  committee  of 
Christian  men  should  be  formed  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  arousing  an  interest  in  the  blind, 
working  through  the  various  missions,  placing 
teachers  for  the  blind,  providing  and  distribu- 
ting literature  for  them,  and  generally  doing 
similar  work  to  that  of  the  Leper  Asso- 
ciation on  similar  lines  for  the  blind. 

The  committee  should  receive,  and  be 
responsible  for  all  subscriptions,  and  for 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  subscri- 
bers. But  either  in  this  way  or  some  other 
I  earnestly  plead  for  something  more  to  be 
done  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  blind  in 
India  and  around.  I  specially  request  that  no 
subscriptions  be  sent  to  me.  I  do  not  wish 
such  responsibility;  but  if  readers  of  This 
Christian  are  willing  to  help  I  shall  be  glad  to 
meet  them  in  conference  to  consider  what 
further  can  be  done.  After  a  missionary  career 
in  India  which  an  angel  might  have  wished  for, 
I  am  at  home,  having  been  retired  by  the 
L.M.S.  with  every  expression  of  confidence  and 
affection.  I  should  dearly  like  to  do  another 
missionary  work,  but  whether  by  me  or  by  any, 
so  that  the  blind  are  reached,  I  shall  praise 
God. 

Reference-  may  be  made  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society  (Blomfield  Street),  the  Bible 
Society  (Queen  Victoria  Street),  or  the  Indian 
Government.  Joshua  Knowles. 

Withy  Croft,  Dee  Banks,  Chester. 
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NEW  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


"  COMING  OF  AGE  "  OF  THE  HANLEY-ROAD 
HOMES. 

Some  interesting  information  as  to  new  industries 
for  the  blind  was  given  at  the  "coming  of  age" 
commemoration  meeting  of  the  Hanley-road  Homos 
last  evening,  at  the  Upper  Hollo  way  Baptist 
Church.  Much  had  hren  done  for  the  blind,  said 
a  representative  of  the  Gardner  Trust,  but  much 
remained  to  do.  Eleven  magazines  were  now  pub 
lished  in  the  Braille  raised  type,  one  in  Moon  type, 
and  one  in  ordinary  type,  which  last  dealt 
with  institutions  for  the  blind.  Typo-writing  was 
becoming  a  great  new  industry  for  the  blind,  and. 
properly  taught,  the  operators  were  as  rapid  and 
accurate  as  sighted  persons.  Writing  shorthand  by 
machine  was  also  a  new  industry,  and  marvellous 
results  were  being  obtained.  A  specimen  of  the 
machine  and  work  cou'd  be  seen  at  the  Gardner 
Trust  office.  It  appeared  to  be  something  like  a 
small  piano,  the  shorthand  on  the  keys  being  on  the 
Braille  system;  thirdly,  massage  by  the  blind  was 
a  new  industry,  and  an  institute,  under  distinguished 
surgical  patronage,  and  a  hospital  matron,  wouid 
soon  be  opened  in  London. 

The  meeting  was  held  to  celebrate  the  21st  birth- 
day of  the  homes  established  by  the  Rev.  H.  and 
Mrs.  Bright  in  Hanley-road,  Crouch-hill."  The  pro- 
perty now  comprises  six  houses  and  the  Jubilee 
Hall  for  the  Blind,  all  freehold,  and  free  trom  debt, 
vested  in  seven  trustees,  and  enrolled  in  Chancery. 
There  ia  a  seaside  home  at  Southend.  At  present 
103  inmates  are  in  the  homes,  most  of  them  over 
70  years  of  age.  There  are  no  paid  officials,  and 
no  voting  system.  Each  case  is  dealt  with  on  its 
emergency  and  merits  by  the  committee.  The  work 
is  national  in  its  extent,  representing  more  than 
twenty-eight  counties  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  founders,  trustees,  and  committee  are  urgently 
appealing  for  £800,  of  which  £267  has  been  pro- 
mised, to  complete  a  sum  of  £3,000  as  a  sustenta- 
tion  fund  to  meet  any  emergency  that  may  arise, 
and  to  keep  the  homes  in  repair.  Mr.  F.  A.  Bevan 
presided  at  the  meeting,  and  among  the  speakers 
were  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wood  (minister  of  the  church) 
and  the  Kev.  Mr.  Osborne  (Vicar  of  St.  Peter's, 
Highgate).       

THE 
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AUEItDEF.N—  FlEE     AT     THE     RLIND     A6YMJV.--A  I 

rather  alarming  outbreak  of  fire  occurred  at  the' 
Blind  Asylum  yesterday  afternoon.  Shortly  before  j 
five  o'clock  the  foreman  ropemaker  at  the  asylum,  ; 
Mr  George  Black,  was  engaged  filling  the  tar  boiler 
in  the  shed  used  for  tarring  nets  and  ropes,  when 
the  liquid  splashed  o\  er  the  boiler  and  was  in- 
stantly ignited  by  the  fire.  The  flames  blazed  up 
with  great  fierceness,  and  speedily  it  seemed  the 
shed  would  be  enveloped.  With  commendable 
promptitude  the  workers  at  the  asylum  heaped  sand 
on  the  blazing  tar,  and  extinguished  the  fire, 
which  had  caught  the  woodwork,  with  pailfuls  of 
water.  While  it  lasted  the  fire  was  of  an  exceed- 
ingly alarming  character.  The  roof  of  the  shed  was 
charred,  a  capstan  used  for  winding  up  twine  was 
entirely  destroyed,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
boiler  and  other  articles  which  were  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  flames  have  been  rendered  useless.  The 
Fire  Brigade  was  summoned,  but  fortunately  the 
workmen  at  the  asylum  had  practically  subdued  the 
fiames  before  the  arrival  of  the  firemen.  The  loss, 
which  is  exnected  to  reach  between  £30  and  £40, 
is  insured  with  the  North  British  and  Mercantile 
Insurance  Company. 

NOTTINGHAM    DATLT    GtrARDIA^ 
SATURDAY,    APRIL    20,    1901. 


i..im   .  il   with    lb*'    institute,   ami   fur    in 

icher,    a<-..    whereby     tin-    Nottingham 
children   might    coorinui  Ave    instruotton    a-    nearly 

an   poesihta   In  aoooi  ith  prrwrvt  arrongemento..    Act- 

verting  to  the  recent  bransfei    »  scholars  trooi  SI    r,ukr'.-  i.. 
neighbouring  school.-,  the  Board  would  be  pleased  to 
t.hut  after  t&ree  months'  oxi>erience  of  tflie  transfer  arrange* 

he  results  were,  satisfactory.    The  Board  o(   I 
tdon  had  also  signified  its  approval  of  tlw.  Board's  action  in 
closing    tbe   Bchoois  at   Christmas.    The   visitors,    moreover, 
report  id   that,    less    visitation    had:   been   required    than   was 
previously  necessary. 

The  Board  of  Education,  in  their  communication, 
stated  that  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Board  with  regard  to  the 
closing  of  St.  Luke"s  School  were  satisfactory.  It 
might,  of  course,  become  necessary  to  reconsider 
the  supply  of  school  accommodation  in  that  part  of 
the  town,  should  it  appear  later  that  those  arrange- 
ments had  caused  any  overcrowding  in  the  neigh- 
bouring schools. 

In  presenting-  tho  report  Mr.  Morton  stated  that 
for  the  first  time  for  years  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  half-time  children  had  to  be  recorded.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  took  precautions  to  prevent  the 
granting  of  certificates  exoopt  in  cases  where  they 
could  be  claimed. 

Mir.    Ward  seconded. 

Mr.  Mellers  referred  to  the  decreased  number  of 
children  on  the  sctiedule.  With  regard  to  St.  Luke's 
schools  he  contended  that  there  was  no  statement  as 
to  what  had  become  of  the  diildren  between  three 
and  five  years  of  age. 

The  Chairman  considered  thiit  they  had  been  per- 
fectly justified  in  closmp-  St.  Luke's  schools,  especially 
as  they  were  saving  the  town  about  £1,000  a  year. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

the  washingtonian. 
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ifOTTINGHAif   BLIND   CHILDREN. 
Tho   Bye  Iaws   Committee  presented   the    ugaal    ow.vlv 
?turhs  of  attendance  aJ    all   public   etementan    . 
•  city.       ruey  showed  that  the  average  number  „H  the 
'   Boani  schools  had  been  28,050,   a  decrease  cf  334 

vSarv  mtt  "T  Of/fP00^  <*»?<**  last  year;   and  at 
yoionuij-      Bchoote     tl*>     number     had     betn     14  307 
aae     of     293        The    average     attendance 
is     had     been     23.643,    a    decrease    of 
voluntary  schools  12,028,    an  increase  of  231 
'*»  J*"*rnrefe""ed   to   tfie   committee   from   the   last   meeti 
at    the    Board    stating    that   on      and    after    30th    .Turn-    the 
<du.ca.tioual  part  of  the  work   o<  the   Midland 

:  Blind  would  he  discontinued,  the  committee  rpcom- 
mended  the  Board  to  authorise  the.  committees  roneotive'v 
concerned  to  Uke  the  necessary  steps  for  temporarily-  hiria'c 


an 

at     Board 

403.      and     at 

Adverting   to 

last   meeting 

M)h    Jane    in, 

Institute   for 


Saturday    April    20,    1901. 

The  thirtieth  annual  report  of  the  Mackay  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  has  been  received,  and 
below  we  give  a  few  extracts  from  it: 

"During  the  scholastic  year  ending  June  30,  1900, 
there  were  present  sixty-two  pupils,  of  whom  six  were 
blind,  twenty- three  born  deaf,  sixteen  who  became 
deaf  in  early  infancy,  and  seventeen  with  impaired 
hearing  and  defective  speech.        *  *  * 

Our  system  of  instruction  corresponds  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  that  in  use  in  common  schools,  and  in  lead- 
ing schools  for  the  deaf.  In  the  class  rooms,  we  con- 
tinue to  give  prominence  to  the  teaching  of  speech  and 
speech -reading,  as  it  furnishes  the  deaf  with  the  read- 
iest means  of  communication  with  hearing  people  and 
makes  them  more  like  those  in  posession  of  their  senses 
We  therefore  encourage  our  pupils  to  talk  at  all  times, 
in  school  and  out  of  school.'' 

Mrs.  Ashcroft  recommends  a  change  in  the  name  of 
the  school.     She  says: 

"I  have  again  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Mackay  Institution  is  strictly  an  educational  establish- 
ment, not  an  asylum.  Of  late  years  in  some  of  the 
leading  schools  for  the  Deaf,  the  obnoxious  word  Mute 
has  become  obsolete,  and  Asylum  or  Institution  aban- 
doned, this  therefore,  should  be  known  only  as  "The 
Mackay  School"  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  Ours  is 
essentially  a  home,  the  family  spirit  is  in  evident  every- 
where, in  the  class  rooms,  in  the  dining-room,  in  the 
play-rooms,  and  in  the  cosily  furnished  bed-rooms. 
The  main  building  and  the  out-buildings  are  kept  in 
repair  by  the  foreman  of  the  cabinet  shop,  and  young 
apprentices. 

The  trades  taught  are  Carpentry,  Printing,  Cabinet- 
making,  Shoe-making  and  Chair-caning.  The  girls  are 
instructed  in  plain  sewing,  Dress-making,  Cooking  and 
other  domestic  duties." 

The  Board  of  Managers  in  closing  their  report  com- 
mend the  management  as  follows: 

"The  Board  have  again  to  record  their   appreciation 
of  the  faithful  services  of  their    Superintendent,    Mrs. 
Ashcroft,  who  is  wrapped  up  in  her  work   and    is  ably 
.-ted  by  a  stall' of  her  own  training." 
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^e  education  +^^&$22Z* 

|  being  attempted  on  original  lines    £  iavented  a 

-the  Psychological  Institute,  Pam.  fa  &  ^^ 

;- cinematograph »'  *°*  *h°  *„  0{  the  person  a  series 
which  passes  under  the  Jjg«™^  objePct  ia  different 
of    reliefs   representing   the   same       ,      ^  otaer 

positions-the  branch  of  a  tree  an    dect 

suitable   object       He  has    arr ng  ^  ^  _ 

of  musical  rhythm. 


! 


'^inburghT^io1113^'  APril  22' 190?- 

EDINBURGH  BLIND  ASYLUM  AND 
GLASGOW     EXHIBITION. 

The  children  of  Edinburgh  Royal  Asylum  and 
School  for  the  Blind  have  prepared  »«*"*"* 

n  «#;««  for  Glasgow  International  Exhibit. on. 
Ss  of  artistic  iron-work,  clay-modelling, 
bpeomens     o  ba8ket-making  show  the  remark- 

X  sfciKd  tasteof  the  children,  and  inchoate  the 
™  rs*ak in*  care  of  the  teachers.  Several  of  the 
p»ii|s.akine  ca:  inst:tution,  including  music  and 

PWthtnd  and  apparatus  Ufcstrative  of  g  work 
^1  on  in  the  institution  are  also  displayed. 

EDINBURGH  ROYAL  BLIND  ASYLUM 
AND  SCHOOL. 

The  directors  of  Edinburgh  Royal  Blind  Asylum 
ind  school  met  this  afternoon  at  5  St  Andrew 
Jquare.  The  Rev.  Thomaa  Burns  presided.  A 
etter  was  read  from  tho  keeper  of  the  Pr'vy  Purse 
.ntimating  that  His  Majesty,  the  King  had  hem 
pleased  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  directors 
that  he  should  become  patron  of  the  institution. 
The  Chairman  remarked  ithat  it  was  {ratifying  that  j 
His  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  continue  to  so 
useful  an  institution  the  Royal  patronage  which 
her  late  Majesty  accorded  to  it  A  proposal  to 
have  an  electric  motor  for  the  organ  at  West  Craig- 
millar,  at  a  cost  of  about  £75,  the  price  of  current 
being  about  £3,  13s.  6d.  per  annum,  was  remitted 
to  the  House  Committee  with  powers.  The  Chair- 
man called  attention  to  the  fact  that  pensions  to 
the  total  amount  of  about  £200  to  67  persons  from 
all    parts   of   Scotland    had    been    aliotted.  The 

widening  of  the  influence  of  the  fund  would  attract 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  work  that  was  being 
carried  on.  A  great  many  blind  people  were  unabie 
to  get  into  the  institution,  and  could  earnonlv  a 
little  for  themselves.  It  was  made  a  condition  of 
the  grants  that  they  should  not  deprive  the  recipient 
of  any  parochial  relief.  It  was  a  supplement  to. 
and  not  a  substitute  for,  that  relief,  (iear,  hear.) 
It  was  intimated  that  a  legacy  of  £200  had  been 
left  to  the  institution  by  Miss  Isabella 
Croft  Street,  Dalk°v'ih. 


Tlr-jor  Johnston  remarked  that  at  the 
Iocs.!  branch  employment  was  afforded  for 
five.  It  had  been  suggested  that  a  siiml! 
amount  given  by  the  men  at  the  works  per 
Week  would  scon  raise  the  required  mm. 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  and  the  general 
opinion  was  that  the  matter  should  be  left 
in  abeyance,  whilst  the  war  fund  was  makine, 
a  call  upon  the  men  at  the  various  works" 
The  need  foi  "posting  the  works"  with 
particulars  of  the  scheme  was  {Strongly 
emphasised,  and  I  fter  further  discission  a 
sub-committee  v  ,  -appointed  to  draw  up 
the  ueoessatv  Buster. 


DARLINGTON. 


StAR 


HOHTH 

TO   ASSIST   THE   BLIND. 


CONFERENCE   AT    MJDDIESBROUCH- 

On   Saturday,   *   conference   ofwgA 

at  Messrs  Bell  *"«*  °.  devise  same 
brough,  the  oW t  £««  *  <g <n*>  ^ 
^eine  by  wh^h  more  couia  ,iofc 

«,«  industrious   blind         ™« m      fhf 


/very  small  levy  on  the  lines  on  which  iiiey  con- 

1  tributed  towards  the  support  oi  the  medical  chari- 

j  ties  of  the  district  he  Relieved  it  would  meet  all 

their  requirements.  . 

Mr  Pu<di,  of  the  Malleable  Ironworks,  btock- 
ton,  said  he  had  taken  some  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  he  thought  the  scheme  would  have  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  most  of  the  workmen  m 
the  district.  He  did  not  think  there  would  be 
any  objection  to  a  id.  per  week  or  Id.  per  montis. 
I  The  Chairman  said  that  at  the  estimajUd  cost  of  i 
!  maintaining  a  blind  n*»S02  20  could  be  maintained  | 
'for  £5CG  per  annum,  and  taking  into  account  the  , 
;  rent  of  the  workshops,  buildings,  and  other  ex-  , 
Ipenses,  the  amount  would  not  exceed  £/00.  1 

•  ■  XSm.  Foreman,  Grunwell,  Ben  Price,  Samuel, 
1  and  Brennari  all  spoke  favourably  of  the  scheme 
!  but  a  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  present . 
was  the  most  favourable  time  for  bringing  it  be- | 
fore  the  workmen.      It  was  suggested  that  before 
further  definite  action  was  taken  they  should  wait 
1  until   the   War   Fund   was   closed,    and   this   was  | 
I  agreed  to.       The  Chairman,  Mr.  Burton,  and     a 
'small  committee  were  instructed   to  draw  up     a 
!  circular  setting  forth   the  objects   of  the  scheme 
1  and  to  call  another  meeting  at  a  more     suitable 

time. 

i 
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tne   lBuuf""""5  ,— ,.„„«!•   wave      tue 

The  representatives  P^eseut.Tel®  f  fbe 

si  r&  £s££fr-T:* 

Wilberfarce   School,   P™^    tbe  hon. 
2SSS?  ^I^en^the  conference. 


**"&*?■  Jrtated  fhLt'some  years  ago 
the  (maarmaa  rt.a1***  tn?*  Middie«brough 
a.  branch  wm  eUrted m  Mr a  ^ 

on  a  vei-y  9™*"  ** *£'Je  if  something 
called  that .meeting to -see .n  *  k 

could  not  be  done  to  ^^ttending 
Having  »f*e\£k%a^  Johnson  ie- 
the  school  •*  Ctll'^o^A  branch  employ- 
marked  that  at. the  locaJ ^  ura  h&&n 

ment  was  afforded  *» ^oxm\  given  by 

works  per  week 
soonraise  the^reo 

in 


&  for  five.      iv  »^  ■~r~  I 

^^  » •^isrsikg,vs!a 

the  men  at  the  worKs  p*i  dis_ 

soon  raise  tfw^XlL^Smeral  opinion 

was  that  ^JPS^JL"  fUv.d  waa  making 
abevanoe  whilst  the  *»r  m  u  ^ 

a  call  upon  the  «*«f  *  ^  wSrka   with, 

Swat's  ffijsz£&£?& 


rtftaiBi" 


Raeburn, 


YORKSHIK®      HERALD, 


BDtNBUBOH  ROYAL  BLIND  ASYLUM. 

I  teratrTO  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  tj101pain- 

R     If  Blind  Asylum  and  School  was  held  yes- 
Sy  Mtemoon  at  5  Bl  Andrew  ^uare-the  Re.. 
Thomas  Bums,  the  chairman,  pseBidirig.     The  Lbair 
man  inlimated  receipt  of  a  loiter  from  the  Keeper  of 
[he  Priv     Pu,>.  bating  that  the  King  was  pleased 
fafcede  to  the  request    of  the    Sectors,  that  he 
j    nonM  become  patron  of  the  .nst.tution      ^  added 
the  Chairraau,  was  extremely  satisfactory.    Ihey  nad 
tho  patronage  for  some  years  of  the  late 
,,  Victoria,  and  it  was  wry  grat  fjin*  indeed 
that  Hi*  Majesty  had  been  graciously  p  eased  to  con- 
on    to  be  p'tron  of  this  institution,  which  was  doing 
W  much  excellent  work.       (Applause.)      On  a  remit 
fro  r    the  Board  to  divide  £5  of.  the  surplus  of  the 
i!  at  Le:th  among  the  children  who  took  part 
Hoiue  Conuuittee  had  ag-eed    o  give  each 
:  z! l&  on  going  for  the  Easter  holidays      The 
•  man  drew  attention  to  the  vot.ng  away  of  £200 
tad  out-door  allowances  in  sums  of  4.5 
ITS.  to  67  rocip.cnts.     Those  were  located  m 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  he-thought  the  widening 
of  j  hce  of  this  fund  would  secure  a  great 

deal  of  attention  fed  the  work  which  was  being  carded 
on  by  the  institution.  The  sums  granted  would  be 
helpful :ttt  many  blind  people  who  were  unable  to  get 

iu.Htution,  tho  grants,  it  being  impo. 
to  remember,  being   iri   addit.on    o  any   alio, 
nad3  on  tho  part  of  Parish  CounCilj-ln  other  words 
n's  are  only  to  roino  and  remain  in  f 


TUTHtfn  A  V  A  P"RTL       22-        1901  «!  UOT^K  «*»"«*  Pari.h'Cmmcils  do  not  in  < 

MOJNUAI»       Ari\iU       m->-  ,         P0 (u-r-  ihold  or  reduce  their  allowances. 
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CONFERENCE  AT  MIDDLESBROUGH. 

On  Saturday  afterrnoon  a  conference  of 
representatives  representing  the  greater 
number  of  the  works  in  the  Middlesbrough 
a.Tid  Stockton  district  was  held  at  Messrs 
Boll  Bros.'s  office*,  Middlesbrough,  the 
obi,  "t  being  to  devise  .-om»  scheme  by 
which  more  could  be  done  for  the.  "indus- 
trious blind  in  the  district."  The  rcpre- 
i  it-  present  v/ere  the  members  of 
the  House  Committer  c,f  the  North  Pidin^ 
Infirmary  and  the  Stockton  and  Thoinaby 
Hospital. 

Majoi  Johnston,  the  hou.  treasurer  of 
the  York  Wilberforco School,  presided,  and 
was  supported  by  Mr  J.  .T.  Burton,  th«hon. 
ry.  Tn  opening  the  conference,  the 
(  I  irman  stated  that  some  yean  n,go  a 
branch  wa.s  started  in  Middlesbrough  on  a 
very  small  .scale,  and  they  had  called  that 
meeting  bo  see  if  something  could  not  be 
doiv  to  extend  that  work.  Having  spoken 
of  the  success  attending  the  school  at  York, 


SUGGESTED  PROVISION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Ob  Saturday  afternoon,  a  f^t^^iXoS 
tatives  from  the  vanous  work.  »  ^gddh -bi& 
^d  St  ockton  was  he  d  ^Messrs  ft 

2Setr^t^^hePcSion  of  the  blind  on 

They  were  rtdl  ^ta"^^hichlo™W  depend 
a  larger  scheme  the  "1C\"?  "  w  ^  ^pport  it  met 
upon  the  favourable  acceptame  ana  |upp 

72  from  the  working  f^j^£ffSLrM 
had  been  in  t^f  >t  of  send  ng  t he  r 
axon  to  the  school  at  Y^k  tor  ^ 

but  the  great  want  of  the  «J    MSddte^r0Ugb 
school  was  employment.      A^hj*  ^ 

branch  they  employed  five,  one  nemg      %** 


Iu 
i;  imppiicatlcms  had"be0n  received.    The  Finance 
.v.ittee  reported  a  duty  free  legacy  of  £200  by 
Miss  Isabella  Raeburn,  Croft  Street,  Dalkeith. 

EXHIBIT  FOR  GLASGOW   «H1BI«0». 

There  was  vesterdajf  on  view  at  tne  \» est  CnU- 

millar  institution   the  educational  exhibit  by  which 

Edinburgh  Royal  Blind  Asyiurn  and  8ch»ol  is 

to  l  uted  at  the  Glasgow  Bkhibition.      Tne 

C0H,  onsisting   entirely  of   the   handiwork  of 


puptlf 


docs  not  occupy  a  great  deal  of    space. 


bottoming  chairs,     «£-*• 
baskets.      It  was  said  that 


others    in     ^}nS. 

there  was  one ^  blind 

thousand  of  the  popnlation 


person  to  every.  ™*  ^3  be  about  150  blind 
and  on  that  basis  there  wouw  d  ^^ 

people  in  their  gmt.      f*$J£  did  something 
kent  by.. their  friends,  ana  oeneraiw  speak- 


hers  did 
uit  gen< 


kept  by 


lad  been  sug- 


?nas,   ana  ui™»  — ^    ,,         ^^vT 

^lelibood    but  generally  speak- 

towards  earning  a  liveli     xi,  ou    0^a  ^^  ma 

inc  they  lacked  en 

geied  that  somethmg  ^^^eir'  i 


that  direction  by 

I  providing  en 
__>ing  that  it  wi 
all  the  blind  wer. 

ft  wm  thought  tfo^nejg  Xrwoidd  consent  to 
bv  the  working  men,  and  u  miy 


t  oaicU«v«  by _  asmany  as  possible, 

and  providing  ^PW"X™-g  question,  as  nearly 
Seeing  that  it  was  ^  hZ^  working  classes, 
.11  t:b*  blind  were  drawn  t'om  in  ^^n  up 


it  is  intensely  interesting  to  those  who  tako  even  a 
remote  concern  in  the  subject  of  the  teaching  >,l  the 
!.      Among  the  products  of     purely     toe  unreal 
training    the   merit   of   greatest    novelty   belongs    «o 
certain  specimens  of  bent  iron-work  in  the  form  o t  a 
ne'n,     candlesticks     fcc-^rticlea    which,    Mt 
Iliingworth,  the  headmaster,  was  careful  to  expiain, 
am  not  turned  out  primarily  to  make  a  profit,  though, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,   the  proceeds  of  their  sale  go 
into  the  o4TrTs  of'the  institution  but  arc  *»"*£*: 
stracted  With  the  vierw  of    supplying    to    the  bhnd 
pupils  the  technical  training  of  hand  and  wnst  which 
proves  so  valuable  to  them.     The  firc-scroen  and  the 
i  e.ndlestirke.    which   get   a  prominent  place  in      the 
I  show-case,  are1  in  their  way  works  of  art.    So  w  th  th 
bead  and  wire  work  which  tiny  hands  have  fashioned 
into  tWs  ns  they  might  almost  be  ca  led   of  various 
design*     The  making  of  these  things  ,s  only  a  means 
to    an    and-the  end  feeing  the  development  of  the 
nerve-  of  the  finger-tips  of  the  young  people  1o  red 
th(    Bra  II-  type,  in  which  eo  much  of  the  btcraiure 
fo  ■£  Wind  Sprinted.     The  beads  closely  correspond 
in  size  io  the  points  of  the  Braille  type    and    he  re- 
sult of  experience  goes    to  show,  it     appear^  tnar 
pupils  who  have  been  first  exercised  in  bead  and  Wire 
work  enjoy  .an  immense  advantage  over  others  who 
K not  been  so  exercised  when  they  come  to  maeter 
I'm.  Kriillo  fivstem.      It  is  for  a  similar  reason  that 
■5S1  J 352  to  day  modelling,  some  specimens 
of  which  are  also  included  in  the  exhibit.    Annthei 
item  I  lOW-oue  to  attract  a Itentum  u» J  s.mnhj 

cont ...  ,  Mr  Uhngwcrih  has  devised  for  de- 

veloping tiie  prehensile  capacity  of  the  Land    ana 


I 


* 


_^_ -- 


oi   tnn  arm 

ed  m  th*  ■  nena  of  bAeb&t-makmg, 

■whito-seam    sewing,   rhachine    stitching,  *nd    fancy 

ttll    of   them    remarkably   fine    a?   the    work 

of  8ightle»s  young  peopie.      Not  the  least  interesting 

part  of  the  display  is  a  collection  of  volumes  printed 

V.'ilc  iypc.  and  also  in  the  system  of  embossed 

I  shor'iiani,  which  was  fir.-  need  into  the- 

J  Craigmiiiai  institution  Borne  nine  months  ago.    The 

i  cornea  U  a son.'  ot  re- 
vciackm  to  anyone  v,  •'    in  operation  for  the 

■H.-t  time     The  substitute  for  the  sighted  shorthand 
writer's  note  book  and  pencil  is  for  the  blind  operator 
merit   frhich  Wight  be  described  as  a 
rudi  tyfoe" writer.      T  fuihent  is 

fchedentf  nting 

a  Space,  and  three  on  SSch  side  to  retired 
poi;  i    in  various  combinations   compose   the" 

ille  alphabet.       The  keys  as  they  are  depr 
em'  tiny  points   a   tape-lik8   roll  of  paper, 

which  unwinds  in  response  to  v'.e  working  cf  the 
machine,  and  comes  out  in  thi  form  of  the  writer's 
"  notes."  Mr  Illingworth  was  r,cod  enough  to  show 
the  system  in  operation  yesterday.  A  young  vu.man, 
an  inmate  of  the  institution,  took  down  a  business 
letter  to  his  dictation  at  9  peed  which  many  a  budding 
shorthand  clerk  might  envy,  and  then,  seating  her- 
self in  front  of  an  ordinary  typewriter,  wrote  it  off 
in  spanking  style  without  a  single  error. 

THE    DAILY   CHBONIGLE 
|  TUESDAY,   APRIL    23,  1901. 

Battersea's    New    Library    Scheme. 

The  Library  Committee  of  the  Battersea.  Borough 
Council  have  instructed  the  librarian  to  address  a 
circular  to  each  library  in  the  county  of  London 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a  general 
arrangement  might  not  be  made  for  the  mter- 
changeabiLty  of  library  tickets  between  the  various 
boroughs.  The  committee  consider  that  if  an 
agreement  of  this  kind  coidd  be  arrived  at  the 
public  would  be  enabled  to  obtain  in  other  dis- 
tricts books  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  their 
own  libraries. 

<Ct)t  Jiijerpol  (toner 
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TIMES,     SATURDAY, 


APRIL    27,    1901. 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  24,    1901. 


A  BLIND  MAN  AND  MIS   FRIENDS. 


TEACHING  THE  BLIND  IN 

VIENNA 

(feosi  our  own  correspondent.) 

VIENNA,  April  26. 
According  to  a  Vienna  medical  journal,  the 
Wiener  Klinische  Wochenschrift,  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  medical  association  Herr  Heller,  the 
director  of  one  of  the  local  blind  asylums,  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  the  means  by  which  he 
succeeded  in  enabling  a  blind  boy  of  seven  years 
of  age  to  distinguish  objects  and  even  to  read. 
Ho  claimed  that  this  was  the  first  instance  in 
which  it  had  been  found  possible  to  impart 
elementary  instruction  exclusively  through  the 
sense  of  sight  to  a  child  previously  incapable  of 
seeing.  He  apparently  attributed  this  result 
to  a  great  restriction  of  the  fiold  of  vision  and 
sight  in  the  case  of  a  patient  who  manifested 
considerable  sensitiveness  to  light.  The  method 
adopted  was  as  follows  : — The  boy  was  first 
exercised  in  localizing  a  point  of  light  in  a  room 
which  was  otherwise  perfectly  dark.  Articles 
with  which  he  had  already  become  acquainted  by 
touch  were  then  placed  within  the  narrow 
illuminated  circle  and  he  was  called  upon  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  sight  alone.  When  the  light 
was  passed  through  coloured  glasses  the  child 
noticed  the  difference.  By  associating  the  names 
with  the  various  colours  he  was  gradually  taught 
to  recognize  them.  After  he  had  acquired  the 
power  of  distinguishing  geometrical  forms  he 
learned  to  recognize  letters  and  numerals.  In 
the  second  stage  of  the  treatment  the  use  of  the 
sense  of  touch  was  entirely  excluded.  At  present, 
after  14  months'  practice,  the  boy  is  able  to  read 
with  the  naked  eye  and  to  recognize,  localize, 
and  distinguish  colours,  forms,  and  objects  at 
steadily  diminishing  distances.  A  demonstration 
illustrating  these  residts  was  given  in,  presence 
of  the  medical  association. 


f 


On  Monday  a  presentation  of  an  exceptional 
nature  took  place  at  the  Kins  William  Hon.], 
Piatt  UriigH.  near  Wigsn.  borne  luce  ago  a 
miner  namad  J'ollaid,  ui  Low  Green,  Place 
Bridge,  had  the  misfoitune  to  Joae  his  eye. 
sight  in  const quence  ot  an  accident  in  the  pit. 
Hi  ing  thus  deprived  of  a  imam  u£  livelihood,  his 
friends,  the  public  of  Phtt  Lindas  and'  district; 
subscribed  to  a  common  fund,  and,  aided  by  the 
receipts  Irum  a  u<  uoett  given  at  the  Kins;  William 
Hold  laised  upwards  of  £50.  Ife  cuminittoe 
in  connection  wiih  the  object,  and  who  included 
Mi.  Hoi  ford,  chairman  ;  Mr.  J.  Goodman,  secre- 
tary ;  and  Mi.  Poster,  treasdier,  seitieced  a  tine 
Btrtet Organ  by  Aiit^nelli,  of  Manchester,  as  a 
pit  sent  for  tbe  unfoitunate  collier.  The  presenta- 
tion was  petfiTiaad  by  Mr.  Itehhtw,  in  ihe  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  .1.  W.  Hutchinson,  manager  of  Ci  us?, 
Tctley,  and  C;/.'s  oplln-ry.  Mr.  Belshaw  thanked 
the  public  of  the  district  for  their  generous  sub- 
aoriptiuos  to  an  object  which  was  to  benefit  a 
fellow-creature  who  had  lost  the  tuosb  piecious 
sense,  that  of  seeing.  They  all  hoped  he  would  be 
successful  with  the  organ,  and  would  be  able  to 
keep  himself  anrj  Ins  family  by  its  means  in  ease. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Green,  on  bc,half  of  the  colliery 
company,  endorsed  si!  Mr.  Belshanr'a  words,  and 
the  {riateful  lecipient,  who  was  much  affected, 
>'o*,:rn,.rl  hiv;  thanks  fchtotlffh  Mr.  Bel  shew. 

THE    WESTMINSTER    GAZETTE. 


j DAILY   EXPRESS,  LONDON, 
MONDAY,   APRIL    29,   1901. 

sTght  for  the  blind 

■ p_l . 

EXTRAORDINARY     DEMONSTRA- 
TION    AT    VIENNA. 


w April  27,  iqoj. 

A    GIRL    TYPIST    BLIND    FROM    BIRTH 

the  feat  has  been  accomplished  by  SSnGibL.Y7^"?1"'  but 
I  woman.  An  idea  ot  the  difficulties  she  fe  *Jarnjouth  young 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the Tblind  al d habit mS*""""!.  may  bc 
between  large  and  small  letters.  Shelino- I  "  n°  dlstln«ion 
dictation  with  a  specially-contrived  ^ZltTnZV°  ^t  !r°m 
characters.  The  management  of  The  home  of  whtrf  e^boucA 
inmate  anticipate  that  she  will  soon  be  ahiVfft°  wt'ch,.she  ls  *n 
commercial  correspondent  C  l0  earn  ner  hvin£  *»  • 


"Express"    Correspondent. 

Viejtna,  Friday, 
At  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Physicians,  HerJ  Keller,  Director  of  tha 
Institute  for  the/Blind,  brought  forward  a 
boy,  seven  years/  old,  who  is  totally  blind, 
but  upon  whom  he  had  practised  by  means 
of  powerful  rays,  until  he  could  read  "at 
sight." 

The  boy  could  tell  that  light  of  one  colour 
was  different  from  light  of  another  colour, 
and  he  then  named  the  different  colours  to 
him  till  he  could  distinguish  them  easily. 
Director  Keller  made  further  expert 
ments,  with  the  extraordinary  result  that 
after  fourteen  months'  teaching  the  child 
is  able  to  read  and  distinguish  forms  and 
objects  by  "sight,"  either  by  natural  or 
artificial  light. 

The  Director  received  hearty  congratu- 
1  ations  from  the  physicians,  and  there  can 
b<3  no  doubt  that  this  new  system  of  teach- 
in  g  will  before  long  be  universally  adopted. 


Ob^ 
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THE  SOMETIMES  SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT 

OF  CASES  OF  APPARENTLY  INCURABLE 

BLINDNESS. 

Delivered  before  the  Nottingham  Medico- CMrurgical  Society 
on  Nov.  21st,  1900, 

By  CHARLES  BELL  TAYLOR,  M.D., 
F.R.C.S.  Edin., 

HONORARY  SURGEON  TO  THE  NOTTINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  EYE  INFIRMARY. 


Mb.  President  and  Gentlemen,— It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  on  many  occasions  to  restore  sight  to  persons  who 
were  believed  to  be  incurably  blind,  and  as  this  end  has 
been  attained  by  means  which  are  not  usually  adopted  in 
the  treatment  of  such  cases  it  seems  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  science  and  humanity  that  some  mention  both 
of  cases  and  treatment  should  be  placed  upon  record.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  accorded  to 
speakers  on  these  occasions  to  do  more  than  outline  a  few 
clinical  histories,  but  sufficient  will  be  said  to  show  the  vast 
importance  of  the  subject  and  the  marvellous  results  that 
may  be  now  and  then  obtained.  The  cases  comprise  patients 
who  have  recovered  after  many  years  of  apparently  hope- 
less blindness,  others  who  have  suffered  from,  and  under 
treatment  have  recovered  from,  the  effects  of  neuro- 
retinitis,  iritis  with  diffuse  scleroderma,  hyalitis,  detached 
retina,  atrophy  of  the  optic  disc,  and  the  results  of  destruc- 
tive inflammatory  and  degenerative  changes.  As  to  remedies 
outside  the  usual  routine  I  should  certainly  place  electricity, 
static,  faradaic,  and  galvanic  first ;  mercury,  in  large  doses, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  drugs  second  ; 
derivatives,  vascular,  nervous,  or  both,  third ;  and  lastly, 
persevering  treatment  on  these  lines,  with  such  operative 
procedures  as  may  be  indicated  in  each  individual  case,  so 
long  as  there  is  the  least  chance  of  benefit  or  any  eye  left  to 
be  operated  on.  I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  under  each  of 
these  heads  and  to  cite  such  cases  as  may  serve  to  illustrate 
my  meaning. 

First,  with  regard  to  electricity,  static,  faradaic,  and 
galvanic,  I  think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
profession  is  too  much  disposed  to  look  askance  at  the 
employment  of  this  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  a  variety  of 
diseases  ;  specially  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  diseases  of 
the  eye  ;  but  the  eye  is  really,  from  its  watery  constitution, 
its  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours,  and  consequent  great 
conductivity  admirably  adapted  for  treatment  of  this 
kind ;  indeed,  it  is  so  easy  to  pass  a  current 
through  the  eyeballs  along  the  optic  nerves  to 
the  brain  that  one  cannot  but  wonder  why  such 
obvious  treatment  should  be  neglected,  while  prominence  is 
given  to  the  administration  of  tonics  and  nerve  stimulants 
which  cannot  possibly  "touch  the  spot"  as  this  remedy  does 
and  which  have  always  failed  to  produce  equally  good 
results.  I  suppose  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye  do  not  as  a 
rule  trouble  themselves  very  much  about  electricity,  while 
those  in  charge  of  the  electrical  departments  of  our  great 
hospitals  seldom  or  never  see  a  case  of  eye  disease  ;  however 
that  may  be  we  must  all  acknowledge  our  great  indebtedness 
to  electricity,  in  the  form  of  the  Roentgen  rays  for  instance, 
which,  although  it  was  discovered  40  years  ago,  has  recently 

ome  upon  us  as  a  revelation,  not  only  as  an  illuminant, 
but  also  as  a  therapeutic  agent  of  the  greatest  value.  Again, 
i  one  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  charming  results  obtainable 
bj  electrolysis  in  angiomata,  in  inoperable  tumours,  adenoids, 
granular  lids,  and  other  abnormal  growths.  As  a  cautery, 
cataphoric  agent,  illuminant  of  internal  cavities,  destroyer 
of  bacilli,  heat  and  ozone  producer,  it  is  certainly  without 
a  rival,  and  the  electro-magnet,  both  as  a  sideroscope 
and  extractive  agent,  is  indispensable  in  the  treatment  of 
accidents  which  are  of  daily  occurrence.  Again,  no  doubt 
c;  r<  be  entertained  as  to  the  value  of  the  galvanic  and 
faadaic  currents  in  case  of  corneal  ulcers  and  opacities, 
neuro-paralytic  keratitis,  and  in  cases  of  paralysis,  both 
No.  4052. 


partial    and    complete,    of    the    ocular,    facial,   and    other 
muscles  ;  all  this  goes  without  saying,  but  I  go  further  stilL 
I  claim  for  this  subtle   agent  a  potent   influence  upon  all 
living  protoplasm,  a  restorative  power  for  which  there  is  no 
substitute,  not  only  in  cases  of  neuritis  and  degeneration  the 
result  of  injury  with  its  accompaniment  of  palsied  muscles, 
but    also    in    neuritis    and    degenerative    changes  such  a& 
accompany  and  follow  upon  attacks  of  influenza,  diphtheria,, 
diabetes,  typhus,  typhoid,  rheumatic,  and  other  fevers  ;   as 
a  stimulant,  tonic,  and  catalytic  agent  in  these  cases  it  is  un- 
doubtedly of  the  greatest  value,  and  it  is  our  dernier  ressort  in 
cases  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  disc,  neurasthenia,  asthenopia, 
failure  of  brain  power,  and  general  nervous  declension,  such 
as  is  observed  at  the  menopause  in  women,  or  as  a  result  of 
advancing  years   or  exhausting  diseases,  or  the    abuse    of 
alcohol,   lead,   and   tobacco   in   persons   of    both   sexes  ;  of 
course,   one  cannot   always  succeed,  that  were  to  ask  too 
much,  but  succeed  or  half  succeed  or  succeed  not  at  all,  you 
will,  if  you  use  this  remedy,  since  hope  is  so  potent  a  tonic, 
often    do   good   in  cases   apparently    beyond  the    reach    of 
art,  and   now  and  then   you    will  come   across   a  case    in 
which  the  effects  are  truly  marvellous.     Here  is  one.     This 
patient,  when   35  years   of   age,  was    sent    to    Nottingham 
in  order  that  he  might    be   taught  a  trade    in  the   blind 
asylum  ;  he  had  lost  his  sight  in  consequence  of  a  severe 
attack    of    optic    neuritis,  and  when    I   first   saw  him   the 
discs  were  white  and   blurred  and  he  could  not  tell  night 
from  day  ;    he    had    been  treated  with  the  usual  remedies 
without    benefit    and   the  case   seemed  hopeless.     I  never- 
theless   persuaded  his  friends   to  bring   him  to  me   daily, 
and  sometimes  twice  a  day,  on  which  occasions  I  applied 
as    powerful    a    galvanic    current    as   could   be  borne.     At 
first  there  was  no  change  and  I  concluded  that  the  case  was 
hopeless  ;  nevertheless,  I  determined  to  persevere  a  little 
longer  and  then  improvement  set  in.     First  he  saw  the  light, 
then  a  little  more  and  a  little  more,  day  by  day,  until  at 
last,  to  my  great  joy,  I  saw  him  one  morning,  with  uncertain 
gait,  stagger  past  my  window  without  a  guide.     Sight  con- 
tinued to  improve  until  he  was  able  to  resume  his  former 
occupation  of  coach  painter  and  he  can  now  (12  years  later) 
read  the  newspaper  in  a  bad  light  and  his  distant  vision  is 
perfect.      This    patient    has    been    examined    by    eminent 
ophthalmologists  and  the  traces  of  the  disease  from  which  he 
has  suffered  are  still  plainly  visible.     I  have  quite  a  number 
of  cases  which  have  been  benefited  by  the  use  of  the  same 
remedy  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  treatment.     The 
list  includes  cases  of  hysteria,  spinal  amaurosis,  amblyopia, 
amblyopia  exanopsia,  blindness  or  imperfect  sight,  the  result 
of  anaemia  or  simple  atrophy  of  the  disc,  atrophy  following 
on  typhoid  fever  and  other  exhausting  diseases,  lead  poison- 
ing and  the  abuse    of    alcohol,    tobacco,   and  some   other 
poisons.     The  time  at  my  disposal  will  not,  however,  permit 
of  further  details  under  this  head  and  I  therefore  pass  on 
to   my  next  great  remedy — mercury   in   large   doses  alone 
or   in   combination  with  other   drugs.      And  here   I   must 
enter  my  protest  against  the  very  general  impression  that 
mercury  per  se   (I   mean  in  its  non-corrosive  forms)   is  a 
very  dangerous  poison  ;   it  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  except 
in  cases  of  idiosyncrasy,  which  one  hardly  ever  sees,  and  in 
cases  of  defective  elimination,  which  are  rare  ;  it  is  a  com- 
paratively harmless  drug.     Witness  the  workmen  who  were 
formerly,  and  I  believe  still  are  to  some  extent,  engaged  in 
silvering  mirrors,  and  who  were  and  are  perforce  more  or 
less  under  the  influence    of  mercury    for    years  together. 
These  men  get  high  wages  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn  do  nob 
lead  very  careful  lives,  yet,  although  I  have  seen  odd  cases 
of  neuritis,  slight  tremor,   and  occasional  mild  salivation 
among  them,  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  out  that  they 
were  as  seriously  affected  by  their  occupation  as  they  would 
have  been  if   the  very   general  impression  as  to  -the   evil 
effects  of  this  drug   were  correctly  founded.     I   remember 
when  I  was  a  student  a  female  out-patient  at   one  of  the 
London  hospitals   taking  in    one    dose    several    ounces  of 
mercurial  ointment  which  had    been  prescribed    in    small 
quantities  for  external  use ;    she  was,  of   course,  profusely 
salivated  but   was   cured  of    her  disease   and    seemed   no 
worse     afterwards.      I    believe     the     Arabian     physicians, 
who    were    the    first    to    use     this    remedy,    prescribed    it 
(principally    in     the    form     of     ointment)    in     enormous 
doses,    and   we    all    know   that    in    the    old   times   a  pint 
or  more  of  saliva  was  exacted  as  a  daily  tribute  from  the 
inmates  of  lock   hospitals,  even    when    they  were  suffering 
only  'rom  non-syphilitic  or  pseudo-syphilitic  affections.     If 
I  am  told  that  I  err  in  making  these  statements  or  that  I 
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or  even  years.  Note,  epileptics  when  on  horseback  do  not 
have  fits  ;  and  we  all  know  how  the  mouth  dries  up  and  the 
back  aches  on  intense  emotion ;  how  pain  is  annulled  by 
religious  ecstasy  and  how  the  toothache  vanishes  when  we 
knock  at  the  dentist's  door.1 

Gentlemen,  when  the  beet-root  sugar  industry  in  Germany 
was  threatened  with  extinction  through  the  ravages  of  a 
parasite  termed  the  eelworm  Professor  Kiihn  saved  the 
situation  by  planting  a  decoy  vegetable  alongside  the  roots, 
•and  we  can  do  precisely  the  same  thing  in  surgery.  If  a 
vital  organ  is  threatened  with  extinction  or  serious  damage 
by  inflammation  we  can  save  it  by  establishing  another  in- 
flammation in  a  less  vital  organ  near  at  hand  ;  the  attention 
of  the  nervous  system  is  distracted  ;  nature  cannot  support 
the  two  inflammations — as  one  waxes  the  other  will  wane,  as 
one  grows  the  other  will  wither  ;  and  this  is  true  to  a  certain 
■extent  even  of  malignant  growths.  What  more  simple,  then, 
what  more  rational,  when  sight  is  threatened  by  an  intense 
or  chronic  inflammation  than  to  save  the  eye  by  establishing 
an  irritation  or  serous  or  purulent  discharge  in  the  nape,  in 
the  temple,  the  arm,  or  elsewhere.  Let  me  remind  you  that 
Mr.  Pott  used  to  cure  paraplegia  and  ataxy  by  setons,  issues, 
and  ether  counter-irritants  placed  in  the  cellular  tissue  along- 
side the  spine,  also  that  patients  suffering  from  pysemia  were 
often  saved  by  the  formation  of  artificial  abscesses  in  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  buttock,  spine,  or  leg.  Shakespeare 
tells  us  "  that  one  fire  burns  out  another's  burning,  one  pain 
is  lessened  by  another's  anguish,"  and  if  one  principle  in  the 
^practice  of  our  profession  is  more  certain  than  another  it  is 
that  one  pus-forming  centre,  one  inflammatory  zone,  will  dry 
<up  another.  Nature,  I  repeat,  cannot  support  the  two  and 
the  way  to  kill  one  is  to  foster  the  other  ;  this  principle  was 
more  frequently  acted  upon  and  better  understood  by  our 
predecessors  than  it  is  by  ourselves,  and  I  regret  to  see  that 
some  authors  and  more  practitioners  scout  the  idea  of 
counter-irritants  and  derivatives,  and  often  refuse  to  employ 
one  of  the  most  useful  remedies  and  one  of  the  most  potent 
means  for  good  that  we  possess. 

I  now  come  to  my  fourth  and  last  contention,  which  is 
simply  this,  that  if  you  will  treat  patients  on  these  lines — 
that  is,  if  you  will  distract  the  attention  of  the  nervous 
system  by  baths,  derivatives,  and  counter-irritants,  cut  off 
the  supplies  of  materies  morbi,  sugar,  uric  acid,  indican,  &c, 
by  diet  and  depletion,  stamp  out  the  specific  element  of  the 
•disease,  gout,  rheumatism,  syphilis,  or  what  not,  by  specific 
■treatment— and  then  resort  to  such  operative  measures  as 
may  be  indicated  in  each  individual  case,  such  as  the  forma- 
tion of  an  artificial  pupil,  the  removal  of  inflammatory 
products,  the  extraction  of  the  lens  itself  if  necessary,  and 
the  cutting  out  of  capsular  debris  if  needful,  you  will 
'restore  sight  in  many  cases  where  such  a  result  seemed 
impossible.  Here  is  one.  The  patient,  resident  in  London, 
married,  and  27  years  of  age,  was  seized  a  decade  ago 
with  irido-choroiditis  in  both  eyes.  Notwithstanding  treat- 
ment the  attacks  recurred  again  and  again,  until  four  years 
ago  the  iris  in  both  eyes  was  bound  down  and  the  pupils 
were  blocked  with  lymph.  She  was  treated  by  the  most 
eminent  ophthalmic  surgeons  and  submitted  to  four 
operations,  two  in  each  eye,  apparently  without  benefit, 
and  as  blindness  was  complete,  the  pain  very  great, 
and  the  case  presumably  hopaless,  it  was  decided  to 
excise  the  left  eye  ;  this  operation  the  patient  at  the 
last  moment  refused  and  then  came  to  me.  When 
I  first  saw  her  inflammation  was  rampant  in  both 
eyes,  and  I  therefore  treated  her  with  depletion  issues 
and  large  doses  of  mercury — in  fact,  she  was  profusely 
salivated  again  and  again  much  to  her  temporary  discomfort 
but  with  the  utmost  benefit  to  her  eyes  ;  then,  when  all 
inflammatory  troubles  had  ceased,  when  I  had  as  I  believed 
stamped  out  the  essential  element  of  the  disease,  I  ventured 
to  remove  a  mass  of  lymph  and  degenerate  iris  from  the  right 
eye,  only  to  find,  as  so  often  happens  in  these  cases,  that  the 
lens  was  quite  opaque.  I  therefore  performed  the  operation 
of  extraction  for  cataract  secundum  artem  upwards,  leaving  a 
clear  pupil  which  I  hoped  would  suffice  for  vision  ;  but  no, 
it  became  blocked  with  lymph  and  closed  almost 
immediately ;  so  I  made  another  pupil  only  to  be  dis- 
appointed again  by  closure,  and  then  a  third,  which  last 
proved  successful,  and  this  lady,  who  had  been  blind  for  four 
years,  has  now  excellent  vision.     Here  is  a  letter  from  her  in 


1  Witness  King  David,  the  orator's  water  bottle,  the  Indian  ordeal 
•for  theft,  the  Flagellants,  the  Crucifixionists,  and  that  extraordinary 
sect  who  submit  to  be  buried  alive. 


which  she  describes  how  much  she  enjoyed  the  sights  in  the 
crowd  on  the  recent  home-coming  of  the  City  Imperial 
Volunteers. 

You  will  say,  What  became  of  the  left  eye,  the  one  con- 
demned to  excision  ?  Well,  this  eye  was  subjected  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  series  of  operations  with  (incredible  as  it 
may  seem)  exactly  the  same  result,  in  fact,  she  recovered 
excellent  sight  with  it  and  writes,  "I  can  now  see  very  well 
with  my  left  eye  and  my  right  improves  daily."2 

Here  is  another  case  which  shows  how  things  "out  of 
hope  may  be  compassed  oft  by  venturing."  This  patient 
was  in  his  twentieth  year  attacked  with  irido-choroiditis  for 
which  he  was  treated  for  three  years  as  an  out-patient  and  as 
an  in-patient  at  one  of  our  largest  ophthalmic  hospitals. 
Ultimately  the  retina  became  detached  in  both  eyes  and  then 
cataract,  secondary  cataract,  formed  also  in  both  eyes,  so 
that  when  I  first  saw  him  the  pupils  were  blocked  with  milk- 
white  masses  and  he  could  barely  tell  night  from  day.  I 
treated  him  with  galvanism,  mercurials,  sudation  and  deriva- 
tives, and  then,  when  his  improved  condition  warranted  the 
procedure,  extracted  the  lens  in  each  eye.  He  has  now,  as 
you  see,  very  good-looking  eyes  and  very  useful  vision,  being 
able  to  earn  his  living  as  a  journeyman  baker. 

Here  is  another  very  similar  case  occurring  in  a  patient 
who  has  already  been  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  members 
of  this  society.  This  patient,  who  had  been  treated  in  an 
ophthalmic  hospital,  was  sent  to  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Metcalf 
of  ..Lancaster.  She  was  22  years  of  age,  had  been  blind 
for  four  years,  and  had  during  that  period  consulted  several 
ophthalmic  surgeons,  with  the  result  that  she  was  declared 
incurable  and  was  advised  to  enter  an  asylum  for  the  blind 
without  delay.  "  Is  it  any  use  going  elsewhere  for  advice  1 " 
she  asked.  "  Not  a  bit ;  no  one  can  do  you  any  good."  When 
I  first  saw  her  both  pupils  were  contracted,  adherent  to  the 
capsule  of  the  lens,  and  blocked  by  dense  calcareous  masses, 
while  the  eyes  were  so  soft  that  they  collapsed  under  the 
finger.  I  treated  her  with  constitutional  remedies  secundum 
artem,  with  the  continuous  galvanic  current  and  subconjunc- 
tival injections,  and  when  her  improved  condition  warranted 
the  procedure  I  extracted  the  calcareous  masses  from  each 
eye,  with  the  result  that  she  recovered  excellent  sight  both 
for  reading  and  distance  ;  in  fact,  I  have  letters  from  her  as 
well  written  as  any  I  could  write  myself. 

These  cases,  if  neglected,  overlooked,  or  deemed  incurable, 
will  often  lead  to  many  years  of  deprivation  of  sight,  or  even 
to  life-long  blindness,  a  catastrophe  which  may  be  averted 
by  judicious  treatment.  Here  are  two  or  three  cases  which 
may  be  taken  as  proof  of  this  assertion.  The  first  is  that  of 
a  lady  resident  in  one  of  the  northern  counties  who  came  to 
Nottingham  to  consult  me  in  her  sixtieth  year.  She  had 
been  blind  for  upwards  of  30  years,  during  which  time  she 
had  borne  three  children,  not  one  of  whom  she  had  seen.  It 
appeared  that  when  about  30  years  of  age  this  lady,  who  was 
in  affluent  circumstances,  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  irido- 
choroiditis  in  both  eyes,  which,  although  subdued  by  treat- 
ment, left  considerable  impairment  of  vision.  This  attack 
was  followed  by  others,  the  sight  deteriorated  more  and 
more,  until  at  last  she  could  not  see  to  go  about.  At 
this  time  she  was  taken  abroad  to  consult  an  eminent 
specialist  and  she  remained  on  the  continent  for  some 
months.  Varying  treatment  was  subsequently  adopted 
both  at  home  and  abroad  until  she  was  brought  to  me. 
At  that  time  the  pupils  were  reduced  to  mere  points  and 
were  blocked  by  dense  masses  of  lymph  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
I  extracted  the  lens  and  operated  upon  her  repeatedly  until 
I  at  last  succeeded  in  making  an  artificial  pupil  in  the  left 
eye,  through  which  she  was  enabled  to  read,  write  an 
excellent  hand,  and  walk  abroad  unassisted. 

Here  is  another  case  that  was  brought  to  me  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lloyd  of  Draycott,  in  this  neighbourhood.  This  gentle- 
man had  been  blind  for  upwards  of  40  years  and  was  habitu- 
ally led  about  by  an  attendant.  Both  pupils  were  closed  and 
blocked  by  dense  calcareous  masses  which  I  managed  to 
remove,  and  then  by  making  an  artificial  pupil  succeeded  in 
restoring  vision  in  the  right  eye.  This  patient  recovered 
excellent  sight,  and  was  enabled  to  read  and  write  and 
to  go  about  with  great  facility.  Another  gentleman, 
the  son  of  a  Member  of  Parliament,  who  had  been 
blind  for  upwards  of  30  years  and  who  had  been 
habitually  led  about,  also  recovered  under  similar  operative 
treatment  sufficiently  to  travel   as  a  "commercial,"  to  see 


2  Owing  to  an  accidental  injury  some  months  later  this  eje  suffered 
a  relapse  which  necessitated  a  further  operation,  with  what  result  I 
cannot  at  present  say. 
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THE  MORNING  ADVERTISES, 
MONDAY,    APRIL    29,   1901. 

r  Er.LI^D  PBIZ?    WiNNEKS.-On    Saturday    the 

an.ll       JOr    a"d    £ady.  M*?°™**    attended   the    63rd 
annual    meeum?   and    prize    distribution   of  the  LonnVm 
Society    for   IWWn/the   Blind,    Upper  Avenue  road 
N.VV.     Captain  a.  Webber,  Ji.N./tlie  fecrotry     SCS 

e"LsabntTh  afallin-,^i"theyear'8  donations  and 
iegucie»,  but  they  wero  pleased  to  renort  an  inn>.»oc  - 
income  from  tiio  industrial  depart^T"  Th0  b™d?a„i2 

H.^V  ."intubated  a  number  of  prizes  for  2ood  eon 

t&nag*  tsrxSt%si  tt"5^ 

announced    that    the  couTrn'ttee    t^  ecol^ofof tf' 

election  tl>»  you-,  a»d  thitte^^IoTS*?*1  °r 
hadARor>uteti  tim  iiflin  ,  .  »  "lw  uisuop  ot  London 
lat^Ciriiut^      [        deUt  W  aaooe^on  to  the 


DAILY    CHBONICIjE. 
AFJKIli   £9.   1901. 

A    VIENNA     "  MIRACLE." 

• 

A    Boy     Born    Blind     Said    to    have 
Received    his    Sight. 

[Prom  Our    Correspondent.] 

BERLIN,   Sunday  Night. 
,      The  announcement  from  Vienna  that  Dr 
Heller,  director  of  a  blind  asylum  in  that  city 
had  succeeded  by  a  series  of  experiments  in 
restoring   sight  to  the   eyes   of   a   boy  born 
blind  has  created  something  like  a  sensation 
in  the  medical  world  of  Germany.     Mature 
reflection,  however,  leads  specialists  here  to 
the  conclusion  that  Professor  Heller's  experi- 
ments and  methods  are  illusory.       Profe^or 
Hirschherg,  one  of  the  most  famous  oculists 
m  Benin,  says  the  whole  affair  is  nonsense 
it  not  a  swindle,  a  view  which  is  shared  bv 
his  eminent  colleague,  Professor  Schweigser 
More  cautious,   but  equally  sceptical,  is  Dr' 
JMih,  head  of  the  .Municipal  Blind  Asylum 


NEWCASTLE     DAILY     LEADER, 
TUESDAY,      APRIL     30,     1901. 

"GIVING  SIGHT  TO  THE  BLIND." 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  "  Daily  Express 
states   that    ar.   the    ia-t   meeting  of   the  Society   o 
Physicians  in  that  city   lic-rr  Keller,  director  of  tin 
Institute  ior  the  Blind,  brought  forward  a  boy,  sever, 
-ears  old.    who  is  totally    blind,  but  upon  whom  ba 
ad    practiced  by   means  of  powerful   rays,   until   he 
uld  raid  "  at  sight."    The  boy  could  eel,  that  light 
one  colour   was  different   from   Light  of    another 
..•otour,  and  he  them  named   the  different  colours  to 
him    till  be  could  distinguish  them  easily.     Director 
Keller  made  further  experiments,  with   the   extraor- 
dmary  result,  that  .-.iter  fourteen  months'  teaching-  the 
child  J6  able   to   read  and  dct.nguish  forms  and  ob- 
j-'ors  by  "sight,"  either  by  natural  or  artificial  light. 
The  director  received  hearty  congratulations  from  the 
physicians,  but  in  aoroe  other  quartera  grave  scepti- 
cism is  expressed. 


TIMES,    TUESDAY,    APRIL    30 

London  Society  For.  Teaching  the  Blind. — ■ 
The  Lord  Mayor,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  Lady 
Mayoress, presided  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  63rd  annua  I 
meeting  of  the  London  Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind 
to  Read  and  for  Training  them  in  industrial  Occupations, 
which  was  held  in  the  concert  hall  of  the  institution. 
Upper  Avenue-road,  South  Hampstead.  The  report  stated 
that  the  number  of  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  07, 
of  whom  33  were  girls  and  32  boys.  The  total  receipts, 
including  legacies,  were  £3,837,  and  the  expenditure 
£3,647.  The  receipts  from  the  industrial  department 
showed  that  the  pupils  had  earned  £760  at  basket-making, 
chair-caning,  piano-tuning,  and  typewriting,  against  £534 
in  the  previous  year.  Tho  Lord  Mayor,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  tho  report,  said  that  Captain  Webber,  the 
secretary,  had  shown  him  over  the  institution,  and  he  had 
been  deeply  impressed  and  greatly  pleased  with  all  he  had 
seen.  The  committee,  in  recognition  of  the  honour  con- 
ferred on  the  institution  by  the  acceptance  of  the  office  of 
patron  by  tho  King,  had  decided  to  admit  all  the 
applicants  for  election  this  year.  Her  late  Majesty  was 
the  patron  of  the  society  ever  siuce  its  foundation  in  183>i 
and  a  donor  to  its  funds.  Ho  also  announced  that  the 
Bishop  of  London  had  accepted  the  office  of  president  in 
succession  to  the  late  Bishop.  Mr.  E.  K.  Blyth,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  seconded  tho  motion,  and  remarked 
that  the  committee  had  consistently  pursued  the  policy  of 
adding  new  occupations  to  the  list  taught  to  the  pupils. 
Tho  latest  introduction  was  typewriting  and  shorthand, 
and  ooo  of  tho  pupils  was  so  efficient  at  shorthand  that 
he  was  able  to  tako  down  from  dictation  at  the  rate  of  80 
words  a  minute  and  afterwards  accurately  transcribe  hiss 
notes  and  typewrite  them.  'Die  motion  was  carried  un- 
animously. Mr.  11.  Lovcland-Loveland,  K.C.,  the  bon. 
secretary,  moved  tho  formal  appointment  of  the  Bishop 
of  London  as  president,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  K. 
Burrell,  and  carried.  The  Lady  Mayoress  afterwards  dis- 
tributed prizes  lor  proficiency  in  ordinary  school  work, 
clay-modelling,  piano-tuning,  and  other  industrial 
occupations,  and  the  proceedings  closed  with  a  concert; 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  by  tho  pupils,  under  th^ 
.direction  of.  Mr,  Edwin  Barnes, 
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THE  ROYAL  BLIND  ASYLUM. 

Sib, — In  the  rebuilding  of  their  new  premises  in 
Nicols-on  Street  the  architect,  and  managers  of  the 
mstitution  have  made  a  great  omiesion  in  not  pro- 
viding a  niche  in  the  front  elevation  for  the  buet  of 
Dr  Johaston,  which  for  a  very  long  time  stood  over 
the  c'oorway  of  the  eld  building.  Thi*  looks  like  j 
somewhat  of  ingratitude  to  tho  memory  of  the  i 
benevolent  founder  of  the  Abj  rj  who  to  $fae 

end  of  his  life  took  such  an  active  and  unwearied 
interest  in  its  welfare.— I  am,  &c.  R.  B. 


A'ep 


M,    L$.bJ 


Dr.  Dussaud,  of  the  Psychological  In- 
stitute of  Paris,  gave  a  lecture  recently  at 
the  Hospital  des  Societes  Savantes  on  the 
education  of  the  blind  and  deaf.  A 
large  audience  witnessed  interesting  ex- 
periments founded  on  his  method  for 
supplementing  the  senses  of  these  two 
"lasses  of  unfortunates.  His  cinemato- 
graph for  the  blind  is  a  machine  which 
passes  under  their  fingers  a  series  of 
reliefs  representing  the  same  object  in 
different  positions — the  branch  of  a  tree, 
a  bird,  or  any  other  object.  Tho  blind 
person  has  the  illusion  of  moving  scenes 
just  as  photographs  passing  over  a 
luminous  screen  lend  the  illusion  to  those 
■with  sirfit.  Dr.  Dussaud  has  also 
arranged  an  electric  vibration  for  the  use 
r>f  the  deaf  who  are  incurable.  This  gives 
them  the  notion  of  musical  rhythm. 


BIRMINGHAM    DAILY    GAZETTE,        DAILY     NEWS,     WEDNESDAY, 


MONDAY,    APRIL    29,    190L 

T"  Numerous  cures  for  blindness  'have  been  an- 
nounced from  time  to  time,  only  to  raise  the 
hopes  of  the  sightless  and  dash  them  to  the 
ground,  but  nevertheless  we  are  inclined    to 
lend  a  ready  ear  to  the  statement  from  Vienna, 
in  many  respects  the  most  scientific  city  on  the 
Continent,  that  a  director  of  one  of  the  local 
rsylums  has  enabled  a  blind  boy  of  seven  years 
of  a^e  to  distinguish  objects  and  even  to  read. 
[His  method  was  one  of  surprising  simplicity. 
frhe  boy  was  first  exercised  in  localising    a 
boint  of  light  in  a  room  which  was  otherwise 
Perfectly  dark.     Articles  with  which  he    had 
already  become  acquainted  by  touch  were  then 
placed  within  the  narrow  illuminated  circle, 
and  ho  was  called  upon  to  distinguish  them  by 
sight    alone.      When    the    light    was    passed 
through,  coloured  glasses  the  child  noticed  the 
difference.      After  he  had  acquired  the  power 
of     distinguishing     geometrical     forms     he 
learned  to    recognise  letters    and    numerals 
After  fourteen  months'  practice  the  boy  is  said 
to  be  able  to  read  with  the  naked  eye  and  to 
recognise  colours,  forms,  and  objects.    It  should 
ba  stated  that  the  boy  "  manifested  consider- 
able sensitiveness  to  light,"  and  possibly   the 
method  would  not  be  applicable  to  those  who 
did  not  possess  this  faculty.     But  it  certainly 
Beems  worthy  of  further  investigation,  and  it 
relief  is  brought  to  those  who  hitherto  have 
sat    in  outer    darkness,   Vienna,    which  has 
already  shown  us  how  toJke  through  opaque 
objects,  by  the  Ront gen  rays,   may  add  yet 
another  to  her -scientific  triumphs. 

THE    SCOTSMAN,    TUESDAY, 


MAY     I,     1901. 

HELP  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


APRIL  30.__19?L 


i       tn     R     B.'s     letter    in    to-days 

Sib,— in    rePly     TLJTa  Kav  that  the  bust  of  tnc 
^Sts^an."  perm^me  to  say  t^  ^ 

late  B*v.  Br  •*<*«*£?£ a  made  for  it  within  the  fine 
that    provision  is   ^^    " 
nowbuildinirs.i-lam»^     A9  BuwB<   Chairman. 


THE  MORNING  POST. 

tW«»K«PAY.     MAY     1,     l^-l  I 

I      EOYAL    'BLIND    PENSION^   SOCIETY.      I 

I     The  festival  of  "^^^e.cUast  *£*£* 
Hotel  Metropole,  Sir  H.  Harben  presul ng.     lhe 

having  given  the  1*4  *%££%£«  ££*      *" 
and   Reserve  forces,     Colonel  a.  ig  t:re„ing, 

chairman    then    submitted     ^     *oj,^     *  n  „. 

"Prosperity   to  the    Royal  B  ,nJJ™M°,ueatp tlie  blind 
marking  i^t  other  soc,etiepnde^oWo^ca^m 

to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  1  fe  andW 

in  the  exercise  of    other  fac u ltuw   >>esii  ovilled  pen- 

The  Royal  Blind  Pension  d'd  n«t  Jo  ^  .         Pffom  various 

*»  for  those  Poor  Per-,,  who  b  c~™«  i<m  were  given 

causes.     A  careful  audit  and  close  9  hegtowe,   0n 

to  the  adminwtratwn^  their  fund..  mTestigat.on. 

their  poor  pensioners  being  a  suoje  The  secretary, 

He  concluded  with  a»  ^^aP^t  of  Subscriptions,  which 

Mr.  George  Pocock   then  read  ■  •£*•      ^  thc  trea8urer 

amounted  to  Bl,900.     M* _  «*•  ^  tQ        ast    year   had 

in    reply    to    the   to^cl    %e     Jg-  Jt    had 

been    one   of    great    annctj '     *  t    its  barikel8  for  a 

been  under  the  necessity  otappea <  n  ^^  ^  fe 

loan  of  £1,000,  «hlc^J^i(Kk0the  loan  and  were  nowout 
strict  economy,  they  had  pa  doacY  legacle9 

of  debt.  It  had  been  their-  custom  to  n  e^.  d   iona. 

and  to  give  away  only  tj^*"™*  testifiej  as  a  blind  man 
tions.  The  Rev.  H.  J- R!  ^"^ork  performed  by  the 
and  as  a  clergvman  to  ?*  f °°Vcal,ed  the  kindness  oc 
aeciety.  The  Duke  °f  Graft0"  r^d  r,imarked  that  the 
Queen  Victoria  to  the  """j*,^  and  had  once  taken 
Sing  took  a  deep  interest  »  *  Hebtd  written  to  Sir 
the  chair  at  their  annual  dinner.     JM  ^  King  an 

Dighton   Probyn  asking  him    to    la  ^  $ 

expression  of  their  deep  sense  01  x  haJ  re. 

had  sustained    by ^  the  death   of :    the  Q«     .^ 
oeived  a  reply  stating  that  it  won  ^  rf  ^ 

SSrwrS^So^t  in  conclusion. 


With  pensioners  last  year  to  the  number  of  1,072, 
the  Royal  Blind  Pension  Society  expended  £7,501 
in  their  relief.  The  plan  of  the  society  is  to  supple- 
ment the  sparse  earnings  of  the  industrial  blind,  to 
aid  others  bereft  of  sight  in  mature  years,  and  to 
befriend  with  increased  pensions  the  aged  and  intirui 
blind  at  their  homes.  One  point  about  the  work  ox 
the  society  is  that  it  incurs  no  heavy  administration 
expenses.  With  the  exception  of  the  secretary,  all 
its  officers  are  honorary,  while  it  is  given  a  home, 
rent  free,  by  the  hon.  secretaries,  Messrs.  Pocock 
Bros. 

The  festival  dinner  of  the  society  was  held  yester- 
day evening  at  the  Hotel  Metropole.  Sir  Henry 
Harben  presided,  and  among  thoso  supporting  him 
were  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  F.  Brudenell 
Bruce,  Sir  Owen  Roberts,  Colonel  W.  G.  Hughes, 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  R.  Marston,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Bumsted 
(treasurer).  The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast 
of  "  Prosperity  to  the  Society,"  emphasised  the  fact 
that  it  was  clearly  the  duty  of  those  who  had  the 
blessing  of  sight  to  do  their  best  for  those  who  were 
denied  it.  Other  societies  existed  to  educate  the 
blind  in  their  youth,  and  fit  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
for  the  battle  of  life.  The  Royal  Blind  Pension 
Society  looked  after  those  who  became  afflicted  too 
late  in  life  to  help  themselves. 

During  the  evening  subscriptions  were  announced 
to  the  amount  of  £1,857. 
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BLIND    TYPISTS. 


REMUNERATIVE   MEANS   OF 
EMPLOYMENT. 


It  may  seem  strange  to  the  fortunate 
sighted  people  that  the  bliiid  should  be  able 
not  enly  to  write  shorthand,  but  to  manipu- 
late a  typewriter  with  perfect  ease  and  con- 
siderable  speed. 

Yet  this  is  the  case,  and  there  are  already 
several  blind  typewriters'  offices,  where 
authors'  MSS.,  letters,  circulars,  and 
general  copying  are  attended  to  by  sightless 
operators. 

The  shorthand  is  taken  down  on  a  special 
machine,  which  embosses  in  the  "Braille" 
system  of  "dots."  There  are  only  six  type 
keys  and  a  spacing  key.  The  matter  is  re- 
corded on  a  roll  of  tape-like  paper,  which 
travels  along  automatically  into  a  basket, 
somewhat  alter  the  marAer  of  the  ordinary 
"  tape''  machine. 

With  the  aid  of  the  machine  verbatim 
reports  can  be  taken  down  at  as  high  a  speed 
as  140  words  a  minute,  and  thus  a  very  re- 
munerative ajid  pleasant  means  of  employ- 
ment is  afforded  for  the  blind. 

The  transcribing  is  done  with  any  type- 
writer, the  user  having  once  mastered  the 
position  of  the  keys.  There  is,  however,  an 
attachment  for  those  who  are  deaf  as  well 
as  blind,  to  indicate  when  the  end  of  a  line 
is  near.  Instead  of  the  usual  "  tinkle,"  a 
wire  is  so  fixed  that  it  falls  on  the  fingers, 
no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  keyboard 
the  hands  may  be.  *,,.-', 

The  London  Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind 
have  recently  made  a  feature  of  this  short- 
hand machine  in  their  institution.  A 
blind  clerk  has  been  instructed  in  the  new 
system,  and  has  already  done  some  good 
work. 

A  "Daily  Mail"  representative  saw  the 
blind  typist  yesterday  at  his  work.  He  is 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  has  been  blind 
from  birth.  Although  it  is  less  than  a  year 
since  he  first  began,  he  has  already  at- 
tained a  speed  of  seventy-five  words  a 
minute.  The  sample  of  typewriting  which 
he  submitted  was  perfect  as  regards  clear- 
ness, correct  spelling,  and  even  spacing. 
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Turjeful  Turiiiigf. 

Prof.  A.  C.    Blakeslee,  Musical  Director  at   the  Michigan  School  for 
the  Blind. 


HIS  term  is  only  applicable  to  instru- 
ments that  have  properly  received  the 
skill  of  an  experienced  tuner.  Like 
all  other  arts,  its  devotees  are  quite 
varied  as  to  masterly  skill.  Even  in- 
struments that  have  passed  the  zenith  of  their  use- 
fulness, can,  when  set  in  as  good  order  as  its  age 
will  allow,  be  made  to  give  forth  sweet  sounds, 
attractive  to  even  the  cultivated  ear.  Of  all  in- 
struments now  in  general  use,  the  pianoforte  is 
more  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  stage  of  disuse, 
since  it  is  largely  made  up  of  mechanical  action, 
and  of  so  great  a  number  of  parts.  The  number 
of  parts  composing  the  structure  of  a  pianoforte 
will  reach  well  up  into  the  thousands,  many  of 
which  are  required  to  be  replaced  from  time  to 
time  on  account  of  their  perishable  substance, 
an  easy  prey  to  the  moth  and  other  equally  dis- 
tructable  enemies.  Heat  and  cold,  dampness  and 
undue  subjection  to  draught*  are  also  elements 
that  soon  tell  on  the  sensativeness  of  its  con 
struction.  Like  the  Human  Family,  it  cannot 
stand   everything:    yet   with  proper  use,  coupled 


with  a  knowledge  as  to  what  is  the    best    wa; 
prolong  the  life  of  a  pianoforte,  it    will  last  m 
years.     Some  years  ago  it  was  stated  in  one  of 
most  reliable  music  journals,  that   not    less 
live  thousand  pianofortes  were  annually  desti 
from    the    improper    care   bestowed    upon 
This  may  seem  to  the  reader  as    an    extrav. 
statement,  yet  it  was  stated  as  a    fact.     It    stu 
be  the  duty  of  every  piano  agent  to  enlighten  th 
purchaser  as  to  the  methods   employed,    so   as   to 
insure    the    longer   and  more  satisfactory  way  to 
preserve  their  instruments;       for    they    are    too 
expensive  to   be  used  carelessly.     As  to  the  num- 
ber of  times  a  piano  should  be    tuned    each    year, 
depends    altogether    on    its    daily  use  and  to  the 
character  of  study  bestowed  upon  it.      Such  work 
as  is  used  in  the  primary  grade,  does    not    mater- 
ially try  the  durable  qualities  of   the   instrument? 
but  as  the  grade  increases,  so  is  also  the  strength 
of  the  instrument  brought  into  requisition.     Piant 
compositions  of  the  highest  grade  of  difficulty  is  & 
constant  strain   upon    the    instrument,    and   this 
regard,  frequent  tuning  is  found  necessary;  but ' 
general,  even  the  best   constructed   piano  sho 
receive    attention    at  least  twice  each  year.     1 
pianoforte  has  many  grades  of  quality.     Many 
which  will  never  bear  the  strain  brought   to    be 
on    the    better   class    of  instruments,  but  will  a- 
fairly  well  with  moderate  use.     As  to  the  musical 
quality    of    the    pianoforte,    the  best  results  are 
always  sure  to  reach  the  ideal  of   the   artist,    and 
he   will   never  be  satisfied  with  anything  else  but 
whether  the  instrument  be  of  the  highest  grade  or 
the  lowest,  both  alike  must  receive    the    skill   of 
the   consci«ncious    and  absolute  skill  of  the  tuner 
to  make  the  instrument  what  it  really  is. 

At  another  time  I  hope  to  be  able  to  present 
to  the  readers  of  this  magazine  something  as  to 
the  art  of  pianoforte  tuning,  and  its  present  influ- 
ence upon  the  Blind,  and  of  its  possibilities  for 
further  usefulness. 
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THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 
MAY  4,  1901. 

The  Ohio  School. 

A  delightful    private    letter    from    the 
School    for    the    Blind    at    Columbus  en- 
courages the  hope  that  the  great  -'Buck- 
eye State"  well  know  when  it  has  a  good 
thing,  and,  like  Pat  McGinnis  ,   keep    it. 
The  Rev.  George  K.    Smead,    more    than 
thirty  year"*  ago,  was  head   teacher  iu   the 
School  for  the  Blind.     At  that  time,  Dr. 
Asa  D.  Lord  was  Superintendent,    and   a 
good  and  useful  man  he  was,    long    g-me 
to  bis  rest  and  his  reward.     In  due  time 
Mr.  Smead  succeeded  to  the   office;    and 
i„  an  evil  day  for  the  blind    children    of 
Ohio,  he  was  allowed  to  pass  to    another 
service,  equally  useful  and  honorable,  but 
in  the  general,  not  the  special  service   for 
which  be  is  so  eminent-ly    fitted.     After 
a  long  series  of  years,  be  is  recalled  from 
the  ministry  to  resume  his  noble  work  for 
the  blind  to  whom  he  is  a  father    and    a 

friend. 

Several  excellent   and    worthy    gentle 

men  have  been  in  charge  of  the  schoo1 
since  Mr.  Smead*s  retirement,  but  they 
have  been  selected,  for  the  most  part 
doubtless,  on  accouut  of  their  accepta- 
bility to  the  authorities,  lather  than  any 
special  tituess  for  the  place.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  these  changes  too  often 
come  about  in  this  way,  and  when  mis- 
takes are  made,  the  sufferers  have  no  ap- 
peal or  redress,  and  have  to  wait  for  the 
healing  touch  of  time.  I  lejoice  that  my 
worthy  friend  is  again  at  his  proper  post 
of  duty  sustained  and  strengthened  by 
his  accomplished  wife  and  interesting 
family.  They  send  touching  messages 
of  kind  rememberance  to  our  Miss  Loe'b 
who  was  once  their  esteemed  pupil. 
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FALLING,  STRIKES  H 


Athol    Blind    Boy    AValks    Off    Brill* 
unci   Is   Hurt. 

Speci»l  to  The  Telegram 

ATHOL,  May  6.— James  Oliver.  Jr.,  fell 
18  feet  into  the  raceway  of  Joseph  Wilcox 
&  Co.'.;  comb  factory  at  10.30  o'clock  this 
morning,  striking-  on  the  back  of  his 
head  on  the  rock  below,  opening  a  hole 
in  his  head  T1^  inches  long  and  injuring 
himself  internally. 

There  was  very  little  water  in  the  race- 
way to  break  his  fall,  and  Dr.  H,  H. 
Burns,  who  assisted  his  father  in  dress- 
ing the  wound,  said  that  young  Mr.  Oliver 
struck  slantingly  upon  the  rock,  other- 
wise his  skull  would  have  been  crushed. 
He  rested  easily  this  afternoon,  but  com- 
plained   of  pains   under  his   breast    bum 

Dr.   Burns  says    he  cannot  tell   hov, 

Wfly  he  is  injured  internally,  but  thinks 
very  is  possible, 
uames    Oliver,    Jr.,    is    the    only    son    of 
Dr.    James  Oliver,   and  is  nearly  '12  years 
old.       He  has  been  totally  blind  five   j 
caused  by  diving  when  in   swimming 
ting  his  head  open  and  causing   a   Uepres- 
-sion  of    the    brain.       He   left  his  home  on 
Main    street,    uptown,    with    a   guide,    and 
started    down    Hapgood   road   onto   River- 
bend  street,  where  he  met  and  talked  with 
Rev.  E.   F.   Martin,  Dr.  AY.  J.  Bolton  and 
Ernest  O.  Powers. 


Becomtng       urea        he       retraced       Ids 
steps        homeward,      minus      tin         gi 
\Vh,  lie  the   comb  factory     hi 

ins  bearing',  and  stepped  onto  the  pri 
bridge  leading  into  the  factory.  [1 
no  railings.  tie  had  not  taken  two  steps 
lipon  Uif  bridge  when  he  walked  off  and 
18  and  20  feet  upon 
the  rocks  l.elow,  Striking  slantingly  upon 
the   back  of  his  head. 

lie  was  not  rendered  unconscious  by 
the  fall,  but  sat  up.  Employes  working 
on  the  lower  floor  saw  somebody  drop 
below  their  windows,  and  notified  the 
proprietor,  Joseph  Wilcox.  He  sent  to 
his  residence,  a  short  distance  away,  and 
red    blankets  in    which  Oliver  Wai 

home, 
VToung  Mr.  Oliver  was  i  s  all  the 

time  and  talked  cheerfully  to  those  who 
were  curing  for  him.  Dr.  II  II.  Burns 
was  called,  and'  with  the  boy's  father, 
ied  the  wound,  placing  him  under  the 
unHuencp   of  opiates. 

The  skin  was  laid  open  to  the  bone.  The 
wound  bled  profusely.  The  doctors  could. 
(ell  this  afternoon  how  seriously  he 
is  injured  internally,  as  he  is  resting 
under  the  influence  of  ether,  but  say  if 
nothing  new  sets  in  they  hold  out  hopes 
lor  his  recovers . 


"""With  reference  to  Holyoake's  Memories 
nf  Charles  Dickens.  Mr.  Gladstone  writes : 
■'  I  recognise  Dickens  as  a  great  factor  in 
the  literature  of  the  century.  But  it 
made  me  angry  to  read  somewhere  that 
Dante  was  as  familiar  a  name  in 
Florence  as  Dickens  in  London." 


Dickens'  Pickwick  has  been  printed  in 
raised  characters  on  the  Braille  system  - 
for  the  blind.     A  rich  old  gentleman  had 
noticed  a  blind  beggar  seated  with  the 
Bible  on    his  knees    droning    out    the 
passages  in  the  usual  fashion,  and   no 
one  listening.     Some  of  the  imposter 
class  learn  the  lines  by  heart,  and  make 
believe  to  read  as  they  pass  their  fingers 
over  the   characters.      The    gentleman 
said  one  day  to  the  blind  reader.    "  Why 
don't  you  read  Pickwick,  or  some  other 

book  that  the  publio  will  listen  to?" 
"  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  give  me  Pickwick  in 
raised  characters,  and  I  will  read  it." 
«         •         * 
The  rich  old  gentleman  gave  an  order 
for  the  work,  and  in  due  course  a  selec- 
tion of  the  more  effective  episodes  was 
delivered.     The  blind  man  was  delighted, 
and  when  he  began  to  read  there  was 
quite   a  crowd  round   him.     "The   hat 
was  overflowing  with  copper  and  even 
silver  "     So  things  went  on  prospering 
I  for  a  while.     Eventually  the  crowds  that 
assembled  on  the  pavement  caused  the 
I  police    to    interfere.      The    blind    man 
moved  to  Hyde  Park,  "  and  there  were 
others  there,  performers  young  and  up- 
to-date,  and  with  full  use  of  their  eyes 
who  did  the  same  thing  with  action  and 
elocution."     So  the  blind  man  had   to 
up    and    return   to  his 


give    the  thing 
Scriptures. 

Town 


Paper 


Jameda, 


En< 


Date 


In  the  suit  of  B.  P.  Wall  M.  D.,  against 
tha  Hoard  of  Directors  of  the  Institute 
for  the  Dtaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  al  Berke- 
ley,  Judge  Ellsworth  yesterday" handed 
down  an  opinion  that  all  acts  and  reso- 
lutions of  the  directors  of  September 
29,  1899,  removing  Wall  as  medical  of- 
ficer at  the  Institute  and  placing  Dr.  O. 
D.  Hamlin  in  the  vacancy  were  null  and 
void.  Judge  Ellsworth  stated  with  re- 
gard to  the  by  laws  of  the  Institute, 
under  which  appointments  should  be 
made,  that  there  have  been  none  in  ex- 
istence since  September  2,  1887,  when 
they  were  repealed.  That  there  are  no 
by-laws  in  effect  was  shown  by  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  a  former  board  call- 
ing for  the  compilation  of  a  new  set. 
The  costs  of  the  suit  are  assessed  to  the 
defendant. 

While  the  suit  was  a  personal  matter, 
considerable  interest  has  been  attached 
to  it  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Wall  repre- 
sents the  hon:eopathic,  while  Dr.  Ham- 
lin is  of  the  regular  school.  The  suit 
was  brought  by  Wall  after  the  resolu- 
tions removing  him  aud  appointing 
Hamlin  to  the  vacancy  had  been  pas- 
sed and  he  had  reported  for  duty  as  be- 
fore removal.  He  insisted  on  admission 
and  finally  the  directors  refused  him 
admission  to  the  grounds. 

An  appeal  will  be  taken  from  Judge 
Ellsworth's  decision. 

Town  Ti;tnaf  cal. 
^"Advanea.  ^ 

Date 

Tom  Haitti  passed    through   town 
from   Sawyers   Bar,   on   his    way    to 
San  Francisco  with  his  little  son,  El- 
mer, who   is   deaf  and    almost  blind 
where   he   will   place   the  child  in  an 
institute. 

— I 

CONNER  TO  SUCCEED 
PRESIDENT  WILLIAMS 

Important  Meeting  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Academy  for  the  Blind  Last 
Night— Two   Resignations   and   Two 

New  Members. 


db.  mi  mm. 

— 

Judge  Ellsworth  Rules  in 
His  Favor. 


The  Directors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Asylum  Had  No  Right  to 

Remove  Him. 


The  trustees  of  the  'Blind  Academy  held 
their  regular  monthly  meeting  last  night, 
and  discused  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 
The  most  important  matter  before  them 
was  the  formal  notice  from  President 
Dudley  Williams  that  he  would  not  stand 
for  re-election  after  his  term  expires  in 
July. 

It  has  been  generally  understood  for 
some  time  that  Mr.  Williams  did  not  care 
to  continue  as  president,  and  that  he 
would  be  succeeded'  by  Mr.  T.  TJ.  Con- 
ner, who  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  Mr.  Conner  has  made  no  pub- 
lic announcement  to  this  effect,  but  last 
night  'he  resigned  as  a  member  of  the 
board,  and  at  the  June  meetinsr  of  the 
trustees  Mr.  Williams'  successor  will  be 
named. 

In  Mr.  Conner's  place,  Mr.  J.  L.  Ander- 
son was  elected  asi  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees. 

The,  resignation  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Campbell 
was  also  read.  'h>3  having  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  is  engaged  in  business  in 
Alabama,  and  is  absent  from  Maccn  so 
much  t&at  'he  thought  it  wise  to  resign 
from  the  board.  In  his  place,  Col.  Rob- 
ert A.  Nisbet  was  elected.  The  bo.;ril 
is  self-perpetuating,  and  elects  to  fill  its 
vacancies.  The  ot'her  members  are 
Messrs.  Ben  C.  Smith,  A.  L.  Miller  and 
T.  D.  Tinslev. 


I 
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SIGHTLESS    FOR     18    YEA 


Yet  a  Chicago  Man  is  Now  a  Physician 
of  High  Attainments. 

mTCAGO  May  4— George  S.  Dob- 
b£?  wto  has  been  wholly  blind  for 
more  than  18  years,  has  completed  with 
honor  the*  c-oursc  at  the  Chicago  homeo- 
pa  hTc  meaical  college  and  will  take  his 
See  among  the  eight  or  10  blind  phy- 
fician now  successfully  practicing  med. 

c  ne in  the  United  States.  Dr  Dobbins 
San  to  lose  his  sight  nearly  19  years 
a-o  An  inflammatory  optical  malady 
destroyed  all  sense  of  sight,  and  one  of 
his  eves  was  removed,  to  give  i>l««e,t* 
f'S ,  substitute.  The  other  eye  be- 
^ame  quUe  sUntless  and  will  soon  be  re- 

»  Fou*r  Kfo  &  Bobbins ,ap- 
nlled  for  admission  to  the  unicagj 
?°^^a%^^  re1^^  oehe^ 
!w  tJ  eould  keep  l^ce  with  the  studies 
or  how  his  own  it  the  clinical  demon- 

^e^u.a^^f^e^hemail. 

^Hrrvea^^eSenc^^^;; 
veloped    by         yew  fl    enabled   nim. 

Kemoria e    eetuYes  which  escaped  the 

i°    ?,-mp  l    observations    of   more   fortu- 
dissipacel    obse.va  d     ^^    Qt 

he^rin°  tamo  the  wonder  of  his  class 

^athe    use   of    stethoscope,    percussion 

1  ind  other  tests  of  lung  and  chest  affec- 

1  W3&»£  Mm^  .^rsi 

S€IWe  o&»o^«MJ 

fyear  oefo?c  he  was  recognized  and  re- 

nls^ense^f \earing"  S*.  •^jr'  «£ 
nuisite-far  superior  to  those  of  mm 
1  v VT-wr' their  stent.  Furthermore,  he 
h^notlost  his  appreciation  of  form  and 
„  f„n  X  was  a  grown  man  when  he 
fost'nis  sight  but  he  remembers  colors 
tVTnoc  shines  and  forms  so  well  that  a 
written or  recited  description  immed.- 
Wely  enables  him  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
shape  or  color  of  anything.  „,.„ 

Dr  G  S.  Dobbins  was  born  in  Peoria, 
Til  46  vears  ago.  His  father.  T.  S.  Dob- 
Wns  was  president  of  the  Chicago  & 
P-?eine  railroad  company,  and  it  was  in 
Fhe  service  of  that  road  that  young 
Dubbin.-  became  an  expert  telegraphy 
Mfltiftl*  anci   ^  " 


e  There  will  be  music  and  b«'d- 
r00m!-  J  he  second  floor,  and  the  third 
T  S  oe  given  entirely  to  bedrooms. 
Ke  wlU  bel-c  corridors  on  each  floor, 

^  77  feet  and  the  other  08  feet.  long. 
°  There  a  e  now  165  pupils  in  the  school, 
,         is  very   much  crowded.     The   new 
add! ion   wS     relieve    this    condition,    and 
m    create     facilities     to     accommodate 
T  bout  twenty-five  more   pupils-     Superin- 
l  nan     Armstrong  states   that  when   the 
ew    wing    is    completed    the    music    and 
lalsrooms  will  all  be  in  one  block,  mak- 
.  nK   tie   building   much   more    convenient.. 
'  han  at  present.     He  thinks  the  increased 
mount  of  room  will  also  induce  to  the 
•ood  health  of  the  pupils. 
The  Legislature  appropriated  ?1S.OOO  for 
he  institution,  to  be  expended  under  the 
■upervision  of  the  trustees,  and  they  have 
harge  of  the  erection  of  the  new  wing. 
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PLANS    ARE    DRAWN    AND    TKRMIT 

ISSUED    FOR    ERECTION    OF 

NEW    WING. 


ILLIAM  SIMONS,  a  young 
blind  pianist  who  lives  at  88 
Benefit  street,  has  lately 
given  a  little  recital  under  the 
direction  of  his  master,  Hans 
Schneider,  to  show  how  few  need  be  the 
limitations  in  music  for  those  who  can- 
not see. 

The  young  man  has  always  loved 
music;  this  love  is  usually  strong  in  the 
blind.  He  has  studied  now  about  eleven 
years,  but  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years  that  he  has  followed  a 
system  of  great  possibilities.  As  a  little 
boy  he  used  to  make  the  piano  go  over 
for  his  private  pleasure  the  songs  the 
outside  world  was  whistling  and  sing- 
ing. Since  then  he  has  grown  with  study 
to  think  less  of  the  butterfly  tunes  that 
last  a  season,  if  they  are  lucky,  and 
may  be  ground  out  of  a  hurdy-gurdy 
for  even  a  whole  year,  and  to  care  al- 
together for  the  works  that  were  com- 
posed to  stay  until  there  is  no  more 
tuning  to  be  done. 

A  good  concert,  he  says,  is  the  great- 
est delight  he  has.  There,  he  thinks 
persons  who  cannot  see  have  perhaps 
greater  privileges   than  they  who  have 

th"People  who  see,"  he  explained  ''are 
always  looking  around,  aren  t  they .' 
watching  the  movements  of  the  mu- 
sicians or  catching  glimpses  of  people 
about  the  hall.  There  isn't  anything  to 
distract  mv  attention  and  I  have  noth- 
ing but  the  music  to  hear  and  think 
about.  ■  And  for  a  long  time  afterward  I 
keep  it  in  my  head." 


Building  Inspector  Miller  issued  a  per- 
mit yesterday  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
wing  to  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind-  The  addition  will  cost  $15,000,  and 
will  be  three  stories  in  hei.?ht  with  a 
basement.  It  will  be  constructed  of  brick 
-with  stone  trimmings.  The  dimensions 
of  the  new  wing  are  to  be  aux7'3  feet.  It 
will  be  covered  with  a  slate  roof.  The 
addition  is  to  be  to  the  south  side  of  the 
building.  Messrs.  Thompson,  Gibel  and 
Asmus  are  the  architects. 

There  will  be  a  large  gymnasium  in  the 
basement,  a  lavatory,  store  and  bath 
rooms.  The  first  floor  will  have  a  large 
room  for  the  library  and   Mass  and  music 


His  teacher,  Mr.  Schneider,  has  had 
several  blind  pupils,  and  he  is  much 
interested   In   them. 

"Music,"  he  says,  "is  the  only  one 
of  all  the  arts  especially  adapted  to 
the  blind,  because  in  playing  any  in- 
strument the  musician  depends  large- 
ly upon  feeling.  When  you  are 
at  the  piano  and  reading  music  you 
have  no  time  to  look  where  you  are 
to  place  your  fingers.  They  feel  their 
way  of  themselves.  Of  course  there 
is  some  advantage  even  on  the  key- 
board in  being  able  to  see,  and  the 
blind  for  that  reason  are  at  some  dis- 
advantage, especially  in  skips  of  great 
length.  But  this  Is  not  a  serious 
trouble,  and  Is  overcome  by  a  long 
practice. 

"Music  for  another  reason  is  par- 
tioulerly  kind  to  the  blind.  It  is  thei 
only  art  they  can  know,  both  in  its  ex- 
ecution and  enjoyment.  You  might  con- 
ceive of  a  blind  man's  learning  to  draw 
but  not  of  his  feeling  the  impression  of 
the    finished    work    himself.    All    blind 


pupils  have  a  great  love  for  music. 
Their  feelings  and  emotions  are  usually 
very  intense;  and  being  shut  off 
from  the  outside  world  they  devote 
themselves  undividedly  to  their  work, 
which  they  do  in  a  superior  and  thor- 
ough manner.  There  is  no  reason,  in- 
deed, why  a  blind  pupil  cannot  become 
as  good  a  pianist  as  anyone  else  pro- 
vided  he   has  the  musical   ability. 

"The  psychological  effect  of  music 
upon  the  mind  of  the  blind  is  no  doubt 
stronger  and  more  intense  than  upon 
other  people.  It  seems  to  me  there  Is 
built  up  in  the  mind  and  soul  of  the 
blind  person  an  entirely  new  world  of 
itself,    as,    not   being    able    to    see   any-  I 

thing  that  goes  on  around  them,  they 
save  their  minds  many  an  ugly  and 
inartistic  sight.  And  it  seems  that  for 
this  reason  their  ideals  of  beauty  must 
be  purer  and  cleaner  and  of  a  higher 
nature  than  those  of  the  people  who 
see.  So  sounds  must  have  a  richer  in- 
terpretation for  them.  A  towering  ell 
max  of  a  Beethoven  symphony  becomes 
a  choir  of  snow-clad  mountains,  the 
beautiful  liquid  runs  of  a  Schubert 
impromptu  create  a  lovely  brook  run- 
ning through  meadows,  and  the  sweet 
fragrance  and  poetry  of  a  Chopin  noc- 
turne is  like  a  balmy  summer  s  night 
lit  up  by  the  moon  and  filled  with  the 
song  of  nightingales." 

Mr.  Simons  says  that  he  enjoys  every-  I 
thing  that  has  to  do  with  music.  He 
likes  the  music  itself  most,  he  admits, 
but  he  also  has  a  great  fondness  for  the 
hard  work  attached  to  learning  the  art. 
Before  he  was  taught  the  point  system, 
which  allows  him  to  read  the  notes  him- 
self, his  mother  used  te  read  them  off 
to  him  and  he  would  memorize  them. 
This  Is  one  of  the  great  burdens  which 
blindness  puts  upon  the  pupil.  He  must 
take,  say,  a  measure  of  the  treble,  learn 
it  by  heart  and  play  it  on  the  keys 
with  his  right  hand;  then  take  a  meas- 
ure of  the  bass,  commit  that  to  memory 
and  practice  it  on  the  keyboard,  and 
finally  put  them  both  together  and 
play  them  on  the  piano.  But  the  blind 
develop  their  memory  to  a  blessed  limit, 
and  in  the  end  this  great  faculty  gives 
the  blind  player  more  than  most  musi- 
cians who  use  their  eyes  ever  get— the 
power  to  play  many  different  pieces 
without  notes. 

When  Mr.  Schneider's  pupil  took  up 
the  system  of  "Tangible  Musical  Nota- 
tion" invented  by  William  B.  Walt, 
Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  he  did  not  need 
anyone  to  read  his  music  over  to  him. 
The  notes  are  made  by  combinations  of 
eight  points  raised  above  the  paper  by 
being  pressed   outward   from   the   other 
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WILLIAM  SIMONS. 

A  Providence  blind  pianist  who,  by  ngo*    the    point    system,    is    able    to    read 


side  by  astylus      Th|se   Point3   ayejn 
little  squares    with  spaces  oetw       -  Qex 
the    pupil   reads   by    ru; nning    tne 
finger  of  his.  right  hand  over  tnv 
and  in  a  horizontal  line  across  the 

The  sense  of   touch  is  so  acu  b 
blind  that  someone  has  made  tn  ^_ 

that  gray  matterhas  otten  ^ 

oped  in  their  finger  tips,  ina  they  dQ 
too  much  of..an  abseruo".  er 

Paif  takes  the  blind  pup^  somewhat 
longer  to  learn  muac  than  ^  ^^ 
others,    because   he   has   so     a    weU  re 

to  do,  but  still  m^Tihlfiand  patience, 
paid  for  his  extra  trouble*  ana  p  He 

The  blind  Pupil  "f^?.*,  leads  the  be- 
hasn't  that  eye-sloth  that  ^eaa^en  bang 

ginners  to  half  see  a .note  a«u 
Iway  at  the  keyboard    he  must  mu_ 

The  teacher  S^es  over  the  not 
sic  with  him  until  they  a^dtntnen    the 
impressed   on   the    mind,    ai  on 

pupil   finds   his   corresponding        feut    n 
1  &£    board.      This    takes    t        Ve  p 

means  accuracy,     ine  D"""       is  acute. 
™ars,   and   their  sense   of  tone   "^^ 
'  It  is  this  nice  sense  ot  rone.       feeung, 
with    the    developed    sense    o  d 

that  helps  the  blind  on  tne ,  ^  tQ  the 
One  thing  Is  den  lea  aii"|  play  mu- 
blind.  They  cannot  read  ano^p 
sic  at  the  same  time.  «  v  and  Mr. 
gS^W&tP*  of  Boston.  » 
^ne^o^t^tern  though  antoprove- 
ment  oyer  a  1  systems  that  «lfflcuitl 

before  it  is  i'^t°aftmSsiflanhas  a  printed 
Everything  thaxa  nm  ne    js 

sheet    to    remind    him    oi  _n   hlg 

playing  the  bf^ndali  the .improvements 
memory,  and  for  an  «£  ^  {ear£ui- 
of  systems  that  wUl  a^  te*cning  is  con- 
ly  much.    But  as  iar  *  bUnQ  are 

cerned  Mr.  Schneider  says^  sa,.isfac_ 

,  ^ffiffttHveVaKe  Piano  pupil. 
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Section  of  a  page  of  Schumann  s 

the  Blind  to  Read. 

the  Point  System  for  
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SATURDAY    EVENING,   MAY  11,  1901. 

Superintendent  Morey,  of  the 
institute  for  the  blind,  has  agreed 
with  the  consent  of  the  pupils  of 
that  institute,  to  give  a  musical  at 
the  Overland  theatre  on  Tuesday- 
evening,  to  which  none  but  dele- 
gates and  visitors  will  be  admitted. 
The  program  for  that  evening  is 
the  finest  ever  presented  in  this 
city  and  the  visitors  will  be  given 
a  treat  that  they  little  dream  that 
the  pupils  of  that  institute  are  ca- 
pable of  giving. 
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■The  Blind  Made  to   See  and  Read. 

From  the  London  Timet. 
According  to  a  Vienna  medical  Journal,  the  Wiener 
Klinische  Wochenschritt.  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Medical  Association  Herr  Heller,  the  director  of  one  of 
the  local  blind  asylums,  grave  an  Interesting-  account  of 
the  means  by  which  he  succeeded  In  enabling  a  blind 
boy  of  7  years  of  age  to  distinguish  objects  and  even 
to  read.  He  claimed  that  this  was  the  first  Instance 
In  which  It  had  been  found  possible  to  Impart  ele- 
mentary Instruction  exclusively  through  the  sense 
of  sight  to  a  child  previously  Incapable  of 
seeing.  He  apparently  attributed  this  result  to  a 
great  restriction  of  the  flrld  of  vision  and  sight  In  the 
case  of  a  patient  who  manifested  considerable  sensl-  | 
tlveness  to  light.  The  method  adopted  was  as  fol- 
lows: The  boy  was  first  exercised  In  localizing  a  point 
of  light  in  a  room  which  was  otherwise  perfectly 
dark.  Articles  with  which  he  had  already  become 
acquainted  by  touch  were  then  placed  within  the 
narrow  Illuminated  circle  and  he  was  called  upon 
to  distinguish  them  by  sight  alone.  When  the 
light  was  passed  through  colored  glasses  the  child 
nottced  the  difference,  t-y  associating  the  names 
with  the  various  colors  he  was  gradually  taught  to 
recognize  them.  After  he  had  acquired  the  power  of 
distinguishing  geometrical  forms  he  learned  to  recog- 
nize letters  and  numerals.  In  the  second  stage  of  the 
treatment  th- use  of  the  sense  of  touch  was  entirely 
excluded.  At  present,  after  fourteen  months'  prac- 
tice, the  boy  Is  able  to  read  with  the  naked  eye  and  to 
recognize,  localize  and  distinguish  colors,  forms  and 
objects  at  steidlly  diminishing  distances.  A  demon- 
stration Illustrating  th  s;  results  was  glv.n  In  pres- 
ence of  the  Medical  Association. 
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Moving  Pictures  For  tbe  Blind. 

The  newest  moving  picture  machine 
Is^for  the  blind.  It  is  a  cinematograph 
in  which  pass  under  the  fingers  of  the 
blind  a  series  of  reliefs  representing 
the  same  object  in  different  positions— 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  bird  or  any  oth- 
er object.  This  conveys  the  same  im- 
pression to  the  blind  that  the  moving 
pictures  do  to  one  who  can  see.  The 
scheme  has  been  tried  with  success  by 
Dr.  Dussard  of  the  Psychological  insti- 
tute of  Paris,  who  also  has  devised  an 
electric  vibration  which  gis"es  to  the 
incurably  deaf  the  motion  of  musical 
rhythm.  For  those  not  entirely  deaf 
he  has  invented  a  "'gradual  amplifier  of 
sounds"  which  supplements  the  organs 
of  hearing  and  in  some  cases  improves 
them. 


«r-'  -,-.  , 

Blind   Men's  I>ogs. 

Blind  men's  dogs  in  London  form  a 
large  and  most  intelligent  part  of 
the  very  few  dogs  which  earn  a  liv- 
ing or  help  their  masters  to  do  so. 
The  manner  of  their  education  (writes 
Mr.  C.  G.  Cornish  in  the  Cornhill) 
must  have  puzzled  many  persons  who 
have  seen  them  resolutely  guiding 
their  poor  masters  to  their  stands,  or 
back  to  their  homes,  along  crowded 
pavements  and  over  the  cross  streets. 
Many  of  these  dogs  are  taught  by  a 
half-blind  man.  who  makes  this  part 
of  his  humble  livelihood.  Others  are 
taught  by  the  blind  men  themselves, 
especially  if  they  have  not  always 
been  blind,  and  remember  the  streets 
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Aid  Association  for  theJBlind. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  "board  of 
directors  of  the  Aid  Association  for  the 
Blind  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
held  Monday  at  the  home.  Reports  from 
the  various  committees  were-  heard.  New 
machinery  has  been  placed  in  the  work- 
shops, which  will  greatly  facilitate 
broom-making.  The  ways  and  means 
committee  reported  progress  on  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  lawn  party  to  be 
erven  it  Mrs.  A.  L.  Barber's  house  early 
in  June,  and  the  Shakespearean  recitals 
by  Edgar  C.  Abbott,  of  Boston,  to  be 
given  during  May.  X 

COLORADO  INDEX.     MAY  9,  1901. 
A  Blind  Printer. 


Where  is  there  a  more  strik- 
ing instance  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  grit  and  in- 
sistent and  ambitious  courage, 
in  the  face  of  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties,  than  is 
set  forth  in  the  case  of  Charles 
J.  Leary,  who  conducts  a  job 
printing  establishment  in  Fall 
River,  Mass. 

Deprived  as  he  is  of  one  of 
nature's  most  valued  and  neces- 
sary gifts — the  sense  of  sight — 
yet  he  successfully  carries  on 
and  conducts  personally  a  print- 
ing establishment  which  is  al- 
ways busy,  and  which  has  the 
reputation  of  turning  out  work 
second  to  none  of  its  class  in 
the    city.     Leary     entered    the 

employ  of  Almy  &  Nilne,  pub- 
lishers of  the  Daily  News,  the 
oldest  newspaper  in  Fall  River, 
in  April,  1864,  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen years,  and  was   in    almost 
continuous  service  there    until 
failing     vision    forced    him    to 
retire      in      March,      1897.     He 
worked  as  "an  all  round"  man 
until  1879,  when  he   was   made 
foreman  of  the  book  and  job  de- 
partment and  retained  the  place 
for  eighteen   years.     His  work 
in  the  office  was    of   the    finest 
description,  and   many   a  good 
specimen  came  in  for  honorable 
mention  from  the  editor  of  The 
Inland  Printer,  of   which    Mr. 
Leary    was     and    is    a   regular 
reader.     No    pen     can    picture 
and  no  language    describe    the 
despair  and  anguish    of    heart 
and    soul   during    those      dark 
hours  of  trial  and  despondency 
immediately  following  his  loss 
of  sight. 

Mr.  Leary,  when  he  now 
talks  of  them,  feels  perplexed 
as   to   why    he   did   not    break 


down  in  spirit  and  in  courage, 
and  give  up  the  unequal  battle 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  a  cruel 
fate.  One  day,  while  in  one  of] 
his  saddened  and  despairing 
moods,  two  of  his  friends 
sought  to  encourage  him  by 
reference  to  a  hopeful  future. 
They  were  Miss  Hughes  and 
Miss  McHale  of  Bristol,  R.  I., 
the  former  a  sister  of  his  wife. 
They  began  to  tell  him  of  the 
almost  marvelous  work  of 
blind  people  done  at  a  concert 
and  entertainment  some  time 
before,  at  which  they  were  i 
present.  The  people  referred  j 
to  were  the  inmates  of  the 
Connecticut  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  which  was  under 
the  management  of  F.  E. 
Cleaveland,  a  lawyer,  blind 
himself,  yet  engaged  in  tne 
regular  practice  of  his  profes- ! 
sion. 

Mr.  Leary,  after  hearing  the 
encouraging  report  of  the 
kindly  disposed  young  women, 
had  a  letter  written  to  Mr. 
Cleaveland,     the     outcome    of 

which  was  that  the  latter  in  vit- 1 
ed  the  Fall  River  printer  to  I 
enter  the  department  for  print- 1 
ing  and  book-binding. 

Mr.  Leary  went  to  Connecti- 
cut with  a  friend,  and  with  the 
intention  of  accepting  the  offer,  j 
but  wether  it  was  the  sense  of 
homesickness  at  the  thought 
of  being  temporarily  separated 
from  the  dear  ones  at  home,  or 
the  Spartan  like  courage  which 
has  since  marked  his  career, 
that  actuated  him,  he  soon  re- 
turned. He  says  that  he  had 
been  there  but  a  few  hours 
when  he  got  to  thinking  over 
conclusion,  that  if  he  could 
work  at  the  good  old  trade  in 
an  institution,  what  was  to 
hinder  him  from  doing  the 
same  at  home  for  the  benefit  of 
those  dependent  upon  him, 
and  where  he  might  be  able  to 
accept  and  enjoy  the  comfort 
and  companionship  and  affec- 
tion they  were  so  anxious  to 
bestow  upon  him. 

With  the  assistance  of  kind 
friends,  two  of  the  city's  lead- 
ing business  men — and  few 
men  have  more  friends  in  Fall 
River  than  Mr.  Leary — he  fitt- 
ed out  a  small  room  in  the  A. 
I.  Borden  building  and  started 
in  to  earn  a  living.  His  outfit 
consisted  of  a  one-eighth  and  a 


one-fouth    medium    job    press,' 
with  a  good  supply,  etc.,  and  he  ] 
intended    to   do   bis   work     by 
foot  power;   but   found    in    the 
rirst  week    that    he   could    not 
get  orders  cut   and  was  forced 
to   put   in    an    electric     motor. 
Here  was  where  the  kindness 
and    loyalty   of     the     business 
public  were  in  evidence,  for  in- 
side  of   one   year   he    had     to 
double  the  size  of  his  room  and 
add  new  stock.     At  the  end  of 
two   years,    he     finds     himself 
forced  to  take  still  larger  quart- 
ers in  the  M.  T.  Hudner  build- 
ing,  on    South     Main     Street, 
where    he    has    put   in   a    half 
medium  jobber,  and  additional 
type  and    stock.     His    place   is 
1  one  of  the  neatest,  best  arrang- 
ed job-rooms  in    the   city,   and 
he  keeps  from  four  to  six  hands 
at  work.     As  an  instance  of  his 
energy    and    skill,   it   may     be 
stated  that  he  set   up,   spaced, 
locked  up  and  fed  the  press  for 
the  first  work  done  in  his  shop, 
with   his    own    hands,   though 
not  able   to    see    a   particle,   it 
>  being  a   business   card   of   his 
I  own    establishment.     Another 
(example     of     the      skill      and 
proticiency  of  Mr.   Leary    may 
be  found  in  the  following  fact: 
not  long  ago  he  had  a  call  from 
Superintendent   Bates   of    the 
public     schools,     who      asked 
him  if  he   could   do    a   job   for 
him,     personally.     Mr.     Leary 
replied  that  he  could,  and    Mr. 
Bates  left  the  copy  for  a    cir- 
cular of  which  he  ordered  quite 
a  number. 

Mr.  Leary  set  up  the    copy, 
having  it  read  to   him,   took   a 
stone  proof  and  sent  it  to   the 
office  of  Superintendent  Bates 
for  correction  and  revision.     It 
came  back    without    a    single 
correction,  and  Superintendent 
Bates  was  so  enthusiastic  over 
the  accuracy  of  the  work   that 
he  took  occasion  to  show  it  to 
several   of    the     teachers     and 
pupils,  as  an  instance  of  what 
might     be     accomplished      by 
courage,  energy  and   and   per- 
sistency  in   the   face     of     dis- 
advantage and  adversity. 

Mr.  Leary's  long  experience 
in  a  book  and  job  room  has 
made  him  so  familiar  with 
the  stock  used,  that  he  is  en- 
abled to  buy  all  his  own  mate- 
rials     He  can  tell     by     touch 


many  of  the  grades  of  paper, 
the  weight  of  card  board,  and 
buys  by  sample.  When  busi- 
ness is  rushing,  he  helps  reg- 
ularly in  the  selecting  and 
setting  up  of  display  lines, 
discerning  the  face  of  the 
larger     of    the     job     type     by 


touch,  making  designs  for 
fancy  work  and  in  many  other 
ways.  His  work  compares 
favorably  with  the  best  turn- 
ed out  in  his  home  city  and 
is  superior  to  much  of  it.— 
Inland  Printer. 


THURSDAY.    MAY    9.    1901 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Babcock  of  Chicago,  one 
of  the  leading  authorities  in  the  West  on 
tuberculosis  and  kindred  pulmonary 
troubles,  has  been  blind  since  the  age  of 
thirteen.  He  has  been  honored  by  many 
medical  fraternities,  and  is  a  frequent  con- 
tributor U>  medical  and  scientific  publica- 
tions. 
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THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 
MAY  11,  1901. 

Copies  of  the  Transcript  and  Daily  Ad- 
tertiter  of  the    22nd    and    23rd    of   April 
have  strayed  this  way,  and  report  the  an- 
nual reception    at   the   Kindergarten    for 
the    Blind    at    Jamaica  Plains,    Boston. 
This  great  Institution  seems    to    be   con- 
ducted by  a  large  committee  of  the  ladies 
of  the   city    as  a  boatd    of  directors,  and 
their    connection    with    the    institution 
gives  it  a  standing  with  the    people   that 
makes  it  able  to  do  anything  that  wisdom 
and  humanity  can  suggest.     The   Super- 
intendent, Mr.  Anagnos  finds  theqnatters 
too  small  for  the  school,    and    announces 
that  fifty  thousand  dollars  more  are  need- 
ed for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of 
the  little  wards  of  the  school.     The  good 
people  will  raise  it  in  a   very    short  time 
no  doubt,  and  the  little  people  for  whom 
this  great    benevoleuce    is   intended    will 
soon  be  abundantly  provided  for  within 
its  ample  walls. 

At  the  reception  just  held,  there  was 
rendered  a  very  interesting  programme 
of  exercises  literary  and  physical  includ- 
ing modeling  in  clay,  sloyde  work,  and 
various  uses  of  beads  and  the  like,  with 
many  literary  exercises.  A  young  blind 
and  deaf  boy,  Tommie  Stringer  exhibited 
a  table  of  his  own  construction  which  is 
said  to  bear  comparison  with  that  of  the 
markets  for  such  goods. 


The  first  Church  of  Washingon,  D  C, 
observed  last  autumn  an  anniversary  that 
is  a  rare  and  happy  experience  for  any 
church.  The  day  rounded  out  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  or  continuous  service  of  Dr. 
.lohn  W.  Biscboff,  the  blind  musician,  as 
organist  and  choir  director.  Dr.  Bischoffs 
handling  ot  the  great  organ  and  histrain- 
in»  of  the  chorus  choir  of  sixty  voices  are 
feature*  that  have  made  First  Church 
popular  through  the  city  and  an  attraction 
to  strangers. 

Dr.     Bischoff.    came    from    Janesville, 
Wis.,  in  the  autumn  of    1875.     He    had 
gained  there  a  musical  educatiou    in    the 
State  Institution  for  the  Blind    and    had 
also  acquired     a    local    reputation    as   a 
church  organist.     Through  the  influence 
of  the  late  Dr.  O.  F.  Presbrey  he  came  to 
the  capital  to  preside  over  the  great  organ 
that  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a    white 
elephant  to  the  First  Church.  During  all 
the  intervening  years  a    period    covering 
'  half  his    life    had    interpreted    religious 
music  to    thousands     and  thousands    of 
hrarers.     To  realize  his  gifts  and     attain- 
ments one  must  know  that  iu  early  iulaucy 
a  curtain  of    total    darkness     was  drawn 

over  his  sight.  It  is  a  marvel  to  watch 
him  from  the  time  he  walks  steadily  into 
the  organ  loft  preceded  by  his  chorus  till 
he  leaves  the  oigan  bench  after  the  post- 
lude.  No  mirror  is  required  to  tell  when 
the  pastor  has  entertd  or  ushers  have 
finished  the  c  Election  for  his  sense  of 
hearing  is  so  fine  that  he  almost  never 
makes  a  mistake.  The  voluntary  blends 
withthe  choir ch'infc  at  th ;  ri_j  it  :n  t  a  ant, 


, 


the  offertory  ceases  just  as  the  ushers  are 
ready  to  brin^  their  offering  to  the  altar; 
the  expression  and  modulation  for  each 
hymn  are  tuitable,  the  accompaniments 
so  inspiring  that  it  is  a  joy  for  soloists  to 
sing  with  him  and  his  direction  of  the 
choir  from  his  seat  behind  them  is  pheno- 
menal. His  handling  of  the  stops,  keys 
and  pedals  leads  them  for  he  is  at  once 
the  soul  of  the  organization.  His  control 
of  the  singing  of  a  great  audience  is  like- 
wise remarkable.  The  whole  congrega- 
tion is  as  one  with  the  choir  and  the  play- 
er employs  the  instrument  as  baton  and 
voice  of  direction. 

Such  singing    which    combines    unison 
with    precision    is    not     gamed    without 
many    rehearsals    and      rigid    discipline. 
Yet  thare  is  generally    a  waiting    list    of 
persons  eager  to  take  the  places  of  those 
who  drop  ont  and  receive  the   strict   and 
watcful  drill  that  this  choir  gets  from  its 
leader.     Dr.  Bischoff   is   a    popular   and 
successful  teacher    of     both    vocal     and 
iustiument  music.      His  busy  office    is  in 
one  of  the  smaller  rooms    of  the   church 
Could  he  double  the  hours  of  the  day  his 
pupils  would    fill     them.      He    is    aleo  a 
composer  of  merit.      Of    course    his    ser- 
vices are  sought   at    conceits    and    organ 
rentals  tar  and    uear    and    so    far   as   his 
work  at  the  church   permits  he  responds. 
But  in  every  department  of  the  life  of  the 
church  of  which  he  is  a    member  as    well 
as  musical    director   he   cheerfully    gives 
his    aid.     Frequently     in      the     Sunday 
school,  always  at  the  church  socials,      on 
anniversaries    and     Congregational    Club 
meetings,  at    funerils    and    at    weddings 
and   on   countless    other   occasions,  com- 
mittees and  others  who    have    matters  in  i 
charge  are  at  ease  because  "Dr.    Bischoff 
will  take  charge  of  the  music,"  which  in- 
variably  means  that  all  will  go  well.    One 
almost  fears  to  tell  it  lest  envious  people 
and  pastors  should  lay  snares   of  gold  to 
secure  our  prize.     But  the  associations  of 
a   quarter  of   a   century  are  here.     The 
echoes    and    memories    of    praise    from 
countless  lips   guided   by  one    leader  are 
in  it  and    let    us   hope  that   for   another 
twenty-five  years  the  same    maeter  hand 
and  mind  will  direct  the  tunefnl  worship 
of  the  First  Church.  —  The   Congregation- 

alut 


TUESDAY.    MAY    14,    1901 
REV.  ALBERT  PAINE  OF  ROXBURY 
He    Was    a    Congregational    Minister 
and  Blind  for  Several  Years  | 

Rev.    Albert    Paine    died    of    pneumonia 
this  morning  at  his  late  residence,  2  Perrln 
atreet,  Roxbury,  aged  eighty-one.     He  was 
a  Congregatlonalist  minister,  but  had  held 
no  regular  pastorale  for  about  thirty  year. 
For  several  years  he  was  totally  blind.  His 
last    permanent    pastorate    was   North    Ad- 
ama    and  previous   to   that  he  was   settled 
in    South    Arnesbury.      The    deceased    was 
born  in  Woodstock.  Conn.,  In  1819.  He  was 
eraduated   from   Yale   College    in   the    class 
of  1W1    artd  studied  theology  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.     Auburn,  N.  Y.,   and  Andover,  Mass. 
S«  leaves  two  sons  and  one  daughter.    They 
2L  OH    and  W.  A.   Paine  of  the  Boston 
brokerage    firm    of    Paine.    Webber    &    Co 

i ,  ™™T  W  W.  Kvarts  of  Boston.  Funeral 
terv^swlll  be  held  at  the  house  on  Thurs- 
dayAfternoon  at  three  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY.    MAY    15.    1001 
Sam  Lovel's  Boy 
A  pathetic  interest  attaches  to  this  work 
as  in  all  probability  the  last  piece  of  writ- 
ing from  its  lamented  author's  pen  that  we 
shall  be  privileged   to  see.     It  is  no  slight 
loss  that  our  native  literature  has  met  with 
"in   the    death    of   Mr.    Robinson,    as    anyone 
who  reads  this  posthumous  book  of  his  may 
easily  see.  In  him  were  united  the  qualities 
of    an    unerring    patient    observer    of    na- 
ture, of  a  shrewd  yet  kindly  reader  of  char- 
acter, and  the  quick  mirthfulness  of  the  hu- 
morist.   To  all  this  may  be  added  the  state- 
ment,  which   few   of   his   readers   will    care 
to   dispute,    that   at  its   best   his    style   was 
full  of  charm.     One  might  support  this  by 
quoting  many  passages  from  this  and  earlier 
works  of  his,  but  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  one  only,  taken  from  the  chapter  on  the 
first  fox  hunt  in  "Sam  Lovel's  Boy." 

"It  was  strange  to  be  out  of  doors  at  this 
unwonted  hour,  with  everything  unfamiliar 
in   the  dim  light— the  fields   all   white   with 
hoarfrost,  the  woods  a  gray  blur,  the  neigh- 
bors'  houses  vague  blots  in   the   landscape, 
•and  with  their  smokeless  chimneys  apparent- 
ly as  lifeless  as  the  dun  cones  of  haystacks. 
It  was  such  a  silent  world,   too,   they  were 
in  the  midst  of,  voiceless  but  for  the  crow- 
ing   of    cocks    challenging    and     answering 
from    farmstead    to    farmstead,    the    far-off 
barking  of  a  house  dog,  and  the  great  ham- 
mer of  the  sleepless  forge  shaking  the  air 
with  its   muffled   throb." 

Like  its  predecessors  the  present  volume 
relates  to  various  phases  of  rural  Vermont 
life,  and  many  of  the  dramatis  persona?, 
such  as  Granther  Hill,  Uncle  Lisha  and  An- 
toine  are  already  familiar  to  us.  The  book 
needs  no  commendation  to  those  who  have 
read  Mr.  Robinson's  previous  books,  and 
those  who  have  not  done  so  as  yet  will 
surely  feel  stimulated  to  such  reading  by  the 
perusal  of  this  latest  one. 

[Sam  Lovel's  Boy.     By  Rowland  E.  Rob- 
inson.    Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.] 

THE    WELLSPRING 
The  Brave  Blind  Sisters 

EACH  year  the  French  Academy  awards 
prizes  for  beautiful  acts  of  kindliness 
and  charitv.  The  money  for  the  prizes  , 
was  given  by  a  M.  de  Montyon,  who  stipu- 
lated that  the  awards  should  be  to  persons 
in  the  lowest  walks  of  life.  Three  years 
ago  one  of  the  prizes  was  bestowed  on  the 
Michaud  sisters.  Their  story  is  related  in 
The  Outlook  :—  . 

"They  have  both  been  blind  from  birth 
Under  their  old  thatch  roof,  on  the  floor  oi 
beaten  earth,  they  began  from  babyhood^ to 
work   like  two   good  little  femes      While 
their  pnrents  tilled  the  ground  and  tended 
the  orchard  that  gave  them  a  bare  living, 
they  managed,  hard  as  it  was,  to  keep  the 
pans  and  dishes  clean,  and  even  to  cook  the 
meals.     At  that  time,  which  was  the  pros- 
perous time  of  their  life,  everything  u>  the 
cabin    shone;    on    the    plain,    wel -waxed 
shelves  and  tables  the  smallest  articles  were 
arranged  with  the  greatest  precision     V  hen 
the  neighbors  were  amazed  at  such  beau- 
tiful order,  the  little  girls  naively  replied, 
<  Why  i  if  we  were  not  careful  to  put  the 
things 'back  in  the  same  place,  how  could 
we  find  them  again?  because  we  can  t  see 

"The  family  lived  thus  almost  happily 
until,  ahout  ten  years  ago,  the  father  died 
leaving  the  orchard  to  take  care  of  itself , 
eavin!   the   mother   worn   out  with   hard 
wo*  and  almost  decrepit.    At  this  juncture 
the   officials  in   the   mayor's  office   of    the 
neighboring    village     thought    they    were 
dolus  a   kind  turn   when   they  offered  to 
DLf  the   widow    in    an   asylum  ;  but   the 
S'ongl it  of  parting  from  their  mother  threw 
the  two  blind  sisters  into  fright  "1  despai 

absolutely  must  be.     Let  ns  mbi,     j 
together;  we  will  do  all  we  can. 

I  And  when   1  tell  you  whabtb  ey  did 
you  Will  believe  I   am  drawing  on  mv  il» 


agination.  They  learned  to  spin  wool,  and 
by  dint  of  keeping  up  their  practice  until 
midnight  (they  had  no  need  of  lamps,  you 
will  remember)  they  succeeded  in  learning 
to  sew  well  enough  to  make  money,  for 
kind-hearted  people  in  the  neighborhood 
gave  them  work.  They  learned  to  wash 
their  own  linen,  sitting  in  front  of  the 
washtub  by  the  side  of  an  obliging  neighbor, 
who  told  them  when  the  things  were  clean 
enough  or  when  a  little  more  rubbing  was 

needed. 

"At   first  they  had   a  goat,  whose  milk 
together  with  bread  was  their  sole  food,  and 
the  old  mother  had  strength  enough  to  take 
the  goat  out  to  browse  along  the  roads  while 
she  herself  gathered  dead  wood  for  the  even- 
ing   fire.     After  a  while    the  poor  widow 
became   childish,    but    had    the    desire   to 
wander   as  before  along  the  roads,  to  the 
great   anxiety   of   her  daughters,    who   no 
longer  dared  to  let  go  of  her  gown.     '  Sup- 
pose  she  were  to  get  lost,   or  fall  into  a 
ditch  !     How  could  we  go  to  find  her,  when 
we  have  no  eyes?  ' 

"But  now  they  are  freed  from  this 
anxietv,  for  their  mother  is  bed-ridden  and 
has  gone  blind  ;  and  the  two  sisters  are 
twice  as  tender  to  her  whom  they  have 
never  seen,  and  who  can  never  see  them. 
They  work  twice  as  hard,  too,  to  procure 
what  may  soften  her  decline.  They  rack 
their  brains  to  amuse  her,  they  strive  to 
keep  her  neat,  and,  what  seems  to  me  an 
adorable  touch,  when  they  change  her  linen 
they  always  piously  warm  the  poor  coarse 
shift  in  front  of  the  flame  made  by  a  few 
dead  branches  for  which  they  have  groped 
in  the  woods. 

"Never  have  they  asked  an  alms,  never 
has  murmur  or  lament  been  known  to  pass 
their  lips.  Sunk  in  this  night  that  never 
ends,  groping  and  feeling  about  with  their 
hands  to  aid  this  mother  who  also  spreads 
her  hands  in  equal  darkness,  they  show  only 
sweetness  of  temper,  one  may  even  say  an 
invincible  contentment." 

Now  news  has  been  received,— since  the 
preparation  of  the  foregoing,— that  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  have  subscribed  a  sum 
sufficient  to  care  for  these  heroic  sisters  and 
their  mother. 

Town     jierlwteyi  ^Ui 
Paper  GAZETTE 


Date 


Varring  Wilkinson    Dis- 
pleased et   Action 
of  McKinley  Day 
Committee. 


Principal  Warring  Wilkinson  of  the 
State  Institute  for  the  l'».-af,  D"J')h 
and  Blind,  is  incensed  at  the  action  oi 
the  J\rci\inTev  Day  Committee  in  cut- 
ting his  school  out  of  participation  hi 
the  reception  to  tho  Chief  Executive. 


It  «..  originally  planed  that  after 
Slivering  the  commencement  addrew 
at     the    University    McKinlev   -hould 

be   driven    to    the    Institute,  where  he 
might  apeak  a  few  wordi. 

Now,  according  to  Professor   Wi  kin 
aon,  the  plan  of  vising  biS.c^olba 

been  abandoned.    He  ia  not  in  a  bappj 

Vnver  the    affair  and  this  morning 
3SS?- 1  objection,  in  the  fallen. 

lancuage:  .  . 

"I  don't  sec  how  the  committe  couhi 
have  been  so  nniknd  a.  to  leave  ua  out 
of  the  first  plana  for  the  Presidents 
entertainment.  They  say  that  it  will 
tnke  too  long    to  have    him 

children    here.     Why,     that 

mistake    Cor    it    would  n* 

than    three    6s     four 

"It  is    now     proposed    to    drive    the  j 
Presidents      party       from      Presided] 
Wheeler's   residence  to  Oakland,  along 
College  Avenue  without  a  stop."  j 

~  "lam  now  having  the  route  through  | 
the  Institute  grounds  and  the  one  along  j 
allege  avenue  measured.     I'll  guaran- 
tee that  there'll  not  be  2500  feet  differ- 

"nee."  f 

"It  is  quite  as  important,'  1  relea- 
sor WilkiiiBOiiJconandedV'that  Presi- 
dent McKinley  should  visit  us  as  the 
University  of  California." 


beTOe,butth^ 


..  ae 


taking 
still  re- 


rka 


on  the  people  during  the  last  year  ^^5 
had  held  on  its  way^and  iiot^  y^  ^^^ 
:j._  f^,-i>i<M-  nosition. 


10 

is    all    a 
take  more 
minutes  at    the 


on  the  peopie  um^  ~~  .  maintained 
had  held  on  its  way  and  not  o >  increasod 
its  former  poai tion  birt  wgjj^.)  Th« 
amount  of  contributions.     W  V  ]c  gad 

was  a  very  »°Pef£r^fnrierM£  who  gave  assist- 
blanks  in  the  nW^^aVSt  make  was  that 

anc.e,  and  the  apped L*mffSwS  and  givethejr 

other  friends  would  ooneior  ^  ]q 

interest  and  WptoJ^g^  110t.  think 
ofanv^am^rplliian\hropic  than  this  in- 

keffe  G^S  extracts  from  the  annual 
report  which  is  as  Wlows^  thirt 

The   Committee   in   pre  *bscribe.rs  and 

fourth  annual  report  to .     u  statmg 

Sends  of  the  Society,  have  please         r 
tha    the  work  done  duimg  the  i t>  Qut 

hS  very  encouraging,  aa >  *  g"y  fereuCe  to 
M  Milnc'a  statement  ;  ^*%*  the  funds  to 
the  Treasurer's  account  vmH^  The  Conl nut- 
be  also  in  a.  gratifying  conation-  ^  ^ 
Ke  in  this  e«*ec*g  d^f0y  the  lady-eolle^ 
!  good  and  faithful  ^\^4r  best.  thanks  The 
f01-c  to  whom  ».*%r~Z?A  donations  for  the 
Kme  in  subseriP ions  ^g%&  is  add 
I  ear  has  been  £U0  3s  JU  ?g  4d  b 
•1,™  o.  ta  ao  interest— totai,  ^             ..    ,<     ^ 


K    who  lately  lost  his  sight  and  who  still 

has  made  excellent  progress  in  roach g  a^ nd  1  as 
also  found  some  congenial  work  wh  oh  .OCCJgJ 
l.i.n   for  a  few    hours     daily..      Among  < 
the 


few  hours  daily.  auk 
reading  of  which  he  has  mu^.ni- 
.  be  mentioned  -General  Washing- 
Ton, "'  "General  Gordon,"  ."Rah,  and  his 
Friends  "  and   "  President  Lincoln. 

James  Howie,   Falkirk,   who  fagt  sight  and 

hearing  three  years  ago,   and  who    died  last 

November  at  the  early  age  of  24,  wag one  of  tee 

Society's  most    grateful  pupils.       He  quicKiy 

Sered  Moon's  system,  and  was  ahle  to  under- 

tand  me  talking  on  his  fjngera.     I  he 

,f   thp.  Scriotures,    Pilgrims  Progm 


lt'WU.  „ 

Educational. 
The    library,     now    numbering    over    1100 
volumes  and  parts,  has  received  40  additional 
I*,-™  sflTiAd   volumes  of  new  books  in  Moons 

States,"  m  6 


=  qd    to  whicn  is  <*"££; 
total    £157  7s  4d;  wlide. 

id  bc>cvoUnt  purpose*.  t]i0 

need  may  arise.      ,.  or.iv  regret  to  P»*?     ,  jn 

The  fennnittee  *gggo^W»1fSSSev. 
loS*h#4at.h  which  tg  number  of  t^  *  1 
the  re  ,n0Va\  from  tigr^  takeu^^^  & 
Allele*  Bryeoj  w»  ^^  f  ^c  tber 
a^  ive  interest^  ^  The  death  °  ^  f 
sv  of  a  ceau     .       goaety__J.Yi.  r<jed. 

~»i  Sd^k^*d^nbSCof  J6 
Prospect   H-iu,   *  pollector  and  i"  vears. 

STIBU«0  .OUKKAI,  A5B  M^^^^g 

■    ~  +1ip  past  year,  -»■       f  ■.  aciinoy< 
In  TwhS  K  ^V^ed'loodness.     The 
-1S  much  wW cu,od-s  continue^   !       .„.,.„  nt  th 
ledgmciit   of  God  a   ^  fey    b 


largo  sized 
ed       type— "A  " 


rary,     now    numoering    ovei     am 
ad  parts,  has  received  40  additional 
1  volumes  of  new  books  in  Moons 
,  History  of  the  United  States,"  m  6 
volumes  and  "  With  Kitchener's  (Nile)  Army, 
in  3  volumes,  being  among  the  number    Several 
volumes  in  Braille  have  also  been  added,  includ- 
ing "My  Aspirations,"  by  Rev.  Dr  Matheson. 
The  gift  of  a  parcel  of  Braille,  books  from  Miss 
Smith.  Weston-Super  Mare 'is  gratefully  aclv- 
nowledged;  also  Volume  VIII.  of  the  Worlds 
History   from  Captain     Robertson   Harcourt, 
Bournemouth.     Mrs  Forrester  Paton  Continues 
loss  by  ci'.atnwn^"  —.„  nmni3er  ^     --       nd  I   to  pay  for  the  two  monthly  Braille  jVLagazmes, 
the  re  ,n0va.\  from  JM  taken,a  jan« a  (;    p^  jUCunda»  and  "  Channels  of  Blessing 

Alexfu  der  Btyaon,  J^g^  for  W*  ™* [heT      an  extra  copy  of  the  latter  being  sent  direct  to 
act'    "interest  m  its  an        death  of  an?  appreciative  reader  at  Langour,  T.lhcoultiy 

Q  T,rtoi  of  a  c^ury-    s^iety-Miss  Reu^  ^  ^  deaf      There  ^  circuiated 

ftSnwd  friend  of  tjie^u    t0  be  recoiu  the  year,  535  volumes. 

Prospect  HUh  FalH\itor  and  inenihei  otj  g  following  is  from   one  of   many  such 

Prospc^  a  coUectoi  .  2i  j  eai        | .  .       f  j110„ted  adv.  who  learned  to  read 


LaDVERTISER.  MAY  3.  W0L 

1NNCAL  MEETING. 

■  • ,  ;^   ^nnnecti 


during  t lie  year,  oou  voiuuieo. 

The  following  is  from  one  of  many  such 
letters  of  an  educated  lady,  who  learned  to  read 
on  Moon's  type,  when  well  advanced  in  life— 
iriw+Vi    oonrl  March.  1901.     Mr  Milne,  Dear 


quiet  woik  c a  hafi  in  it  but  iring  m- 

|omes  ofthe  WJ»    cascs     oogfft  e^ 

Uithin  the  bo      {ewaies. 


ivanced  in  me — ■ 
Mr  Milne,  Dear 

air    I  am  returning  you  W"«JjJ  ^  pleasure- 
SLyieV  have  been  agreat  sou«  e^    P 
and  comfort  to  nie    I  truj  d    _   e 

benefit.     Would  3 ou^e   s         ^^m   al&0  the 
other  volume  of       %|irvuians  Daughter, 
second  part   of   the 


held  in  the 
ind    Linlithgow,  ***JgZ     aftef- 

noon.        1,,T  The  chair  wa.s  ov»-«i  , 

Tir  Campbell,  rvev.  - 

t3^5SsJ«fSSBs|i 

>ea"Ht  the  same  time,  he  e^desse  thnate 

nng.     ^S  JSwn  who  ha.  ie  Society 

w£re  many  ctnei  natture  ot  tne  g 

acquaintance  v. ib  tne      ^  requrred  no  stio   S 

and  its  operation*.  that    he  Socretj     He 

imagination  to  rec  g^  benevolent  ^ 

beantiftd  tW  to  bnund)  ^  they^  ^ 

.congregation^  severally  »i  those 

taught  separateiy         praiseworthy  twere 
Ironies .        -  ?  ^io^W  bereft  of  tne  s  fe  v1pdse 


has  oeeu  *"~ 

The  immhers  pre 
"v>0  females-       *'  les   and   - 

males  and i  1 -U  ^     u    were  20ntf 
'viously    ontu  g      e  peiw  "^        aU 

females.     ^  ere°  have  been  17?  >    psallnist's 
one  years)  tlijr  death;      ^       families      , 

these   119   vel^teth  the  sohtaiy  ^  ds  the 

words-" %ffeDivhie  m^.SbS  oongxe- 

-aretrueof  the  ^  in ^nt irn^  but 

blind;  ^Xr  in  P«rtlCulatVc  population  at 
gated  ^^^cattered  over  W  amongst 
F^yr^thu,  by  their  P ^Vpathy, 


g  ted     pettier     -d  tWgg^oop* 

pretty  evenly  scati         tKetf  pie^nee  t 

grge,  and  ^re  S«  to  om.  gjjf^/giwg- 

i  blind  mew- 


U,SI"ei    «*«  W"?d  ^'fl  enocfov  good  70 
the  roll,  65  ina  es_^  Murine  the  yea 


,ake  excellent-  yi\>&*-— 
Falkirk— com iu"-  -  -  .,,  f  tnem  are  getting 
at  the  Public  Schoo  s      All  ot  then.  k 

nmsic  and  are  ^^f'^Mr  Hope,  organist, 
lessons  by  tw»«3v  appointed  organist, 
Alloa,  and  Mr  Bur t^ely  app    ^  Wmd 

Denny),  Falkirk.     A ncrt  polmont. 

has  begun  to  attend  sen 

Industrial  a>d  **en^     becomes  the 
Ho-w  can  I  earn  "jM*^  gg  Jf  our  blind 
mott  pressing  question  jrth  n  a   ^ 
neople,   and  how      to   nem  he  sUCcess 

Senary  much  earne^ou^t  ^^ 

•  of  some  is  to  myself  a  marvei ,  Qne     ho 

llson  of  eneouragement^o ■  othe 
lost  his  sight  when  a  jouti  ^  j 7 

and  who  began  in  svuj  nUaness  in  his  o\\n 
vears  ago.  now  came,  on ^-J-  a  second 
nropertv,  and  is  at  P^f  *  „  ,  t  for  9upply- 
Ihree  vears'  Government  conUac  and 

ing  the   stores  of  the  Md^tary  ^ 

Prison  at  Stirling,  f  ^g"'  in  favour  ot  a 
5a.  friend  gave  up ^an  ^^tion,  and  sub- 
less  fortunate  Mother"  suoscription  to 
sequently  gave  m  e  a.-mf  s  &  number  ,  f 
wEc^wereadded^tributw^  &  special 
good  friends  which,        getnei  ^^  ftociety,  en- 


depenuc«w--  lives     happy-  S0;  that 

to    make    ™££ie£  i^rmAm 'tt&J^d     and 
rjheve  was  pract ic  their  hvO mo      ;    and 

the  P«PdsrSf  vith  regard  tog*Srt  be 


--JesandSfema^  t 

and  mhrm,  o  ealliS.. 

^,  posseted  01 


in  «< 

rather  over  £^U  oen  e 

^''heartiest  tUanb  ooo   ^«  ^ 

'"  Be\J.  Mr  Goldio  W^?4*^f  t«*»r« 
Sffinl'&^l.ehaddoa.apUaOf* 

work.     (Applause.) 


Rev.  Mr  Lang,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  said  the  subject  of  teaching  the 
blind  was  one  which  appealed  to  the  sympathies 
of  all.  It  Mas  very  encouraging  that  the  report 
should  be  of  the  character  it  was.  Although 
the  field  of  operations  was  not,  perhaps,  very 
large  numerically,  the  time  that  was  required 
to  be  devoted  toeach  individual  case  was  such 
that  Mr  Milne's  labours  must  be  very  heavy  in- 
deed. The  Society,  he  was  sure,  felt  itself  to 
be  exceedingly  well  off  in  having  a  gentleman 
such  as  Mr  Milne,  into  whose  hands  they  could 
entrust  the  care  of  those  blind  people.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  educational  part  of  the  report 
was  naturally  one  in  which  he  (Mr  Lang)  was 
specially  interested.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
the  blind  had  opportunities  of  working  which 
some  others  who  were  physically  disabled  in  one 
or  more  organs  had  not.  It  was  exceedingly 
gratifying  that  so  many  opportunities  pre- 
sented ithemselves  to  the  blind  to  make  a 
livelihood.  They  who  possessed  all  their 
powers,  and  were  able  to«  go  about  their  daily 
work  with  the  full  use  of  them,  felt  very  thank- 
ful when  they  could  do  anything  to  help  on  a 
brother  or  a  sister  who  was  not  so  fully  armed 
for  the  battle  of  life  as  they  were.  Providence 
seemed  to  be  exceedingly  kind  in  many  respects 
to  the  blind  ;  as  it  was  very  often  the  case  that 
they  were  endowed  with  talents  which  were  not 
given  to  ordinary  people.  He  was  sure  that 
all  the  community  couldclo  for  the  blind  they 
would  do  most  heartily  so  that  then-  deficiency 
in  sight  would  be  made  up.  if  not  by  the 
generosity  of  the  public,  at  least  by  oppor- 
tunities which  the  public  set  before  them. 
(Applause.) 

Rev.  Mr  Chalmers  seconded  the  adoption  of 
the  report.  He  stated  that  there  were  a  great 
deal  of  societies  set  agoing,  but  many  came  to 
very  little  in  the  way  of  practical  work.  They 
were  born,  but  still-born.  In  this  case,  they 
would  see  from  the  report  that  the  Society  had, 
during  all  those  years,  been  doing  a  very  real, 
kindly,  and  blessed  work.  He  did  not  know 
anything  that  they  could  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  more — if  they  could  congratulate 
themselves  at  all — anything  that  could  make 
them  happier,  or  give  them  a  sense  of  the 
sweetness  of  existence,  than  the  opportunity  to 
relieve  anyone  in  distress  ;  to  throw  a  ray  of 
sushine  on  the  heart  and  home  of  one  who>  was 
set  in  darkness  or  in  the  shadow  of  death. 
What  had  been  acomplished  had  been  largely 
owing  to  Mr  Milne's;  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Society.  His  work  was  not  in  the  high-ways 
but  in  the  by-ways,  where  he  had  been  labour- 
ing with  much  diligence  and  efficiency;  and 
his  presence  in  many  a  home  had  been,  he  was 
sure,  like  the  visit  of  an  angel — like  a  message 
from  God.  (Applause.)  While  the  Society 
had  Mr  Milne  as  agent,  the  work  was  sure  to 
be  carried  on  successfully,  and  would  command 
nob  only  the  sympathy  but  the  support  of  every- 
one.    (Applause.) 

Ex-Provost  Yellowless  said  lie  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  the  re-election  of  the  officc- 
be-areis,  of  the  members  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee, and  of  the  lady  collectors.  The  Society 
had  lost  two  good  friends — members  cf  the 
General  Committee — by  death  since  the  last 
report  was  submitted.  He  referred  to  Rev. 
Mr  Bryson,  Alloa  ;  and  Dr  Galbra-ith,  Stirling. 
His  proposal  was  that  the  places  of  those  de- 
ceased gentlemen  be  taken  by  Rev.  Mr  Mac- 
lean Watt  of  Alloa,  and  by 'their  esteemed 
chairman,  Provost  Thomson.'  (Applause.)  They 
might  well  be  thankful  to  divine  Providence 
that  when  men  distinguished  for  usefulness 
were  taken  from  them  there  were  raised  up 
others  such  as  those  whom  he  had  named,  who 
were  prepared  to  take  their  places,  and  to 
carry  on  the  beneficial  work  in  which  they  had 
engaged.     (Applause:) 

Rev.  Dr  Campbell  seconded.  In  doing  so  he 
oh  •  vved  that  the  gathering  that  day  was  the 
larg  .•  had  had  for  many  years.     There 

was  no  Society  that  more  rightly  appealed  to 
their  sympathies  and  co-operation  than  that 
rind*  r  whose  auspices  they  were  assembled. 
(Applause.)  He  referred  to  the  measure  of 
m  glei  I  meted  out  to  the  blind  in  Egypt. 
Tin-  blind  people  at  home,  whatever  their  sense 
of  (!i  on  might  be,  had  reason  io  thank 

God  thai  they  had  so  many  friends  who  were 
rested  in  their  welfare  The  Doctor  re- 
marked that  \*!ui<'  they  naturally  sympathised 
with  iho~<."  who  were  deprived  of  their  eye- 
sight, tiny  ought  to  he  more  in  sympathy  with 
themselves,  as  he  b  li&ved  that  vanity  iii  dress 
was  one  i  *    b<   I  vi.  nnies  of  the  ,  i  in  this 

blind  rx  ople  were  saved  from  a  sore  temptation. 
(Laughter  and   applausi 

i:  .  .Mr  <>oldi(  acknowledged  reo  ipt  of  two 
volumes  tor  the  library  Iron,  Dr  i,  tK>th 

In  ing  books  of  travel  bv  himsi  If. 


A  short  programme  of  vocal  and  pianoforte 
music  and  reading  by  pupils  was  given  and 
greatly  appreciated.  The  two  local  performers 
(Mr  and  Mrs  Yorston)  are  well  known  in  Stir- 
ling and  neighbourhood  Mrs  Yorston  sang  two 
solos  (one  being  of  her  own  composition)  beauti- 
fully, Mr  Yorston  playing  the  accompaniment . 

At  the  close,  Bev.  Mr  Yuillo  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  performers ;  Rev.  Mr  Goldie 
to-  Mr  Milne;  Rev.  Dr  Campbell  to  Provost 
Thomson  ;  and  Mr  Milne  to  the  lady  collectors. 
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THE  ADULT  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

AX3TC \ASL  MEETEvG  IN  FlSHERWIGK  PLACE 
MISSION  HALL. 


I 


Beading  Association,  of  which  "Miss  S.  Entrica 
js  honorary  secretary  ;  of  the  LVaf-Mute  Temper 
once  Society ;  the  Lodge  of  -Ancient  Free  Gar 
doners,  of  •which  Mr.  M.  Sands  is  secretary  ; 
the  Chess  and  .Draughts  Ciufb,  of  which  B4r 
Smyth  is  secretary  ;  the  penny  bank  ;  and,  lastly 
the  football  club,  of  which  Mr.  Smyth  is  secre 
tary  and  (Mr.  Rodgers  treasurer.  Mr.  Rodgers  re 
ported  this  club  to  .be  in  a  most  flourishing  oondi 
tion.  It  had  received  £21  from  all'  sources,  an 
after  paying  for  the  rent  of  a  field  and  provium 
prizes  for  sports  there  was  a  balance  on  the  righ 
side.  Mrs.  James  Stewart  presented  an  interest 
ing  report  of  the  girls'  sewing  class  and  socio 
evenings,  and  thanks  having  been  offered  to  Go> 
for  the  measure  of  success  -which  had  been  grante 
the  mission  hail,  the  benediction  was  pronounce 
by  [Mx.  Maglnn,  and  the  meeting  concluded. 


THE   WESTERN   DAI 
PRESS,    BRISTOL, 


An  interesting  gathering  of  the  adult  deaf  and 
dumb  of  the  city  took  place  at  the  'Mission  Hall, 
Fisherwiek  Place,  on  Saturday  evening,  when  over 
100  deaf  mutes  assembled  for  their  annual  business 
meeting.  Like  everything  in  connection  "with  the 
mission,  it  "was  a  great  success.  The  manner  in 
which  the  proceedings  were  carried  out  reflected 
the  highest  credit  on  all  concerned,  and  proved 
the  ability  orf  the  deaf  of  Belfast  to  manage  the 
various  or/Tain  sat  ions  which  have  their  centre  in 
the  Mission  Hall.  Tea  was  provided  at  5-30  in 
the  reading-room  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  committee, 
Mrs.  Ste\ra:t,  LNLUs  L.  M'Vicker,  Mrs.  Harris,  and 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Harris  presiding  at  the  taibles,  while 
the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  acted  as  stewards. 
After  tea,  ail  present  adjourned  to  the  large  hall, 
which  was  crowded  in  evexy  part.  Mr.  Maginn, 
the  esteemed  missionary,  took  the  chair  amidst 
applause.  He  alluded  in  touching  terms  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  K»«b-jrL  Martin,  who^e  funeral  they  i 
had  attended  that  day,  menciouing  the  fact  otf  his  I 
long  connection  v/ith  the  Mission  Hall 
and  ,  his  thirty-one  years'  service  in  the  j 
employment  of"  Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolff,  j 
He  said  both  the  firm  and  his  fellow-workmen  had 
been  exceedingly  kind  to  him  during  his  long  ill- 
ness. Mr.  Magirm  proceeded  to  give  some  statis- 
tics in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  mission 
during  the  year  just  closed.  The  attendance  of  the  | 
deaf  at  the  hail  services  for  the  year  had  reached 
a  total  of  8,320,  inchidinig  members  of  all  Churches, 
the  spirit,  of  a  narrow  sectarianism  being  unknown 
at  Fisherwiek  Place  Hall.  In  November  last  the 
lady  superintendent  (Mrs.  Harris)  requested  the 
Rev.  Charles  Davey  to  hold  a  special  communion 
service  in  his  church  for  the  Presbyterian)  deaf.  Mr. 
Davey  most  kindly  acceded  to  this  request,  and 
over  30  deaf  mutes  from  the  Mission  Hall  attended, 


WEDNESDAY, 
MAY     S,     1901* 

BRISTOL  BLIND  ASYLUM. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Yesterday  at  noon  the  annual  meeting  of  the  donors, 

subscribers,  and  friends  of  .Bristol  Asylum  or  School 

of  Industry  for  the  Blind  was  held  in  "the  hall  of  the 

Asylum,  Queen's  Road,  under  the  presidency  of  the 

Lord  Mayor  (Mr  J.  Colthurst  Godwin). 

Mr  R.  Blackmoke  read  the  report  of  the  committer 
as  follows- — 

„„In  tl]e*ul's'  r?por^  of  the  new  century,  and  the  107th 
year  of  the  institution's  usefulness-a  period  exceeding 

£?JrT&hf1  and,re,,Sa  of  °ur  ^te  Queen-the  committal 
f^i-  i0*?'C1£?0Wled«ee  SJld  record  the  interest  her  Majesty 
took  in  the  form  of  affliction  dealt  with  in  this  Asylum, 
the  inmates  of  which  were  conspicuous  in  the  loyalty  and 
demotion  manifested  on  the  occasion  of  her  last  visit  t> 
v%\ ?  2  W JF hf-tn,umber  o'  PiPils  in  the  Asylum  during 
1900  differs  httle.from  the  preceding  year,  three  only 
having  been  admitted  and  five  left      The    Education 

^of»  V  h?,8..now  Veen  in  force  for  some  vears, 
creates  two  distinct  classes  of  pupils  which  "have 
to  be  separately  considered— those  under  16  and 
those  above  that  age.  Of  the  former  there  were 
in  the  Asylum  at  the  end  of  the  year  46,  and  of  the  latter 
21,  consisting  of  43  males.  24  females-total  6?.  Her 
M.vjesty  s  Inspector'sreport  of  those  under  16  years  hears 
testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  staff.  "  The 
teachers,"  he  says,  "  are  all  working  industriously,  and 
steady  progress  is  being  made."  It  has  been  "found 
desirable  to  provide  an  assistant  teacher  for  Mr  G 
H.  Raison,  head  teacher  in  the  boys'  school,  sir  R* 
Cook,  of  Birmingham,  who  was  well  recommended' 
has  beeu  appointed,  and  the  committee  have  every 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  this  arrangement.  The 
inspectors  report  on  those  over  16  is  as  follows-  — 
The  boys'  school  continues  to  be  very  carefiiiiv 
taught.  The  girls'  school:  The  girls  behave  wel' 
and  are  pleasantly  and  carefully  taught."  Of  the  live 
pupils  who  left— one  girl,  four  boys— the  former,  after 


as  well  as  a  number  from  the  Kinghan  Hall.     At, 

the  special  request  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Metho-  ,  ®e™nfnse/e°  yfJ£s-  ^as  removed  "by  her  friends,' who 

M*  5™*    tu2L..~.    t^™~.  ™,]  P.„^l!  W  -.fern,    ^f.^*  P°?ltl0n  to  support  her;  besides  the  usual 


school  subjects,  she  had  some  knowledge  of  music 
Of  the  four  boys  who  left,  one.  the  organist  of  the 
„»Syi^  <Cha?f1,  seeded  a  musical  scholarship  valued 
at j  £40,  tenable  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind,  at  Upper  korwood,  a  pupil  in  the  school  being 
ready  to  take  his  place  at  the  organ;  and  two  were 
decidedly  capable  of  becoming  self-supporting  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  basket  work  and  other  means 
with  the  oi    io*<»«'»<»  ™v,i«i*  «n ii_  i 


dist  deaf,  Messrs.  Rodgers  and  Pvuddell  had  alter 
nately  conducted  the  morning  service.  Mr.  Maginn 
had  found  work  ior  17  deaf  mutes  during  the  year, 
making  a  total  of  275  deaf  for  whom  he  kid  ionnd 
employment  since  1888.  i^ight  deaf  mutes  were 
apprenticed  during  the  past  year,  and  2,100  visits 

to  and  on  behalf  of  the  deaf  had  been  paid,  the  withthe  assistance  which  all  pupils 
search  for  suitable  employment  often  necessitating  i  some  source  if  they  are  to  succeed  after  they  leave  the 
the  walking  of  many  miles.  A  statement  of  the  Mis-  institution.  The  committee  recognise  the  need  of  a 
sion  Had  lund  was  presented  which  showed  that  t^  £Z£?^K^^^?0$™$ 
Mr.  A.  Park,  then-  indefatigable  collector,  had  been  until  they  are  in  a  better  position  to  do  for  themselves 
most  successful,  and  the  band  of  lady  collectors  had  With  regard  to  technical  training,  those  methods 
worked  nobly.     The  receipts  reached  the  lughe.V  ^^^ 

point  ever  touched  in  the  history  oi  the  Mission  Mechanical   work   of    various   kinds,    with    mus™  for' 
Hall,  and    this    year    they  were  likely  to  have  a  those  with  special  aptitude  for  it,  and  piano  tuDiug 
more  substantial  balance  than  last  year.     The  re-  ^ev^hotrbtVd°!nCe^n^i^i?hP.^nfbettr?verseti  l* 
port  of  ihe  Belfast  Deaf  and  Dumb    Missionary  l&^lF  lfi^^^^^%*% 
Society  (was  presented  by  Mrs.  W.  E.  Hams  (hono-  to  adapting  the  asylum   to   modern   requirements  for 
rary  secretary),  who  mentioned  that,  through  the  cIafcl,ym^  p3?£1i'i,,and  th*  Pr?Per  separation  of    the 
effort*  of  S  deaf ,  over  £20  had  -been  forwarded  ^^^^^^^^^^^SPoI^ 
to  Mrs.  (Mills  for  her  school  in  Gheefoo,  China,  and  lis  6d;  but  as  this  was  more  than  swallowed  up  by  bills 
alihided  to  the  letters  of  thanks  from  the  Chinese  unpaid  on    31st    December,    the    need    for    increased 
bovs,  which  had  been  shown  on  the  screen  at  the  do™fc°ns  and  subscriptions  is  apparent, 
recent  annual  reun.on.       Mrs.  Harris     next    pre-  fllf  neJ^BD  ^or    who  proposed  the  adoption  of 
sented  a  report  of  the  girls'  Bible  class,  and  spoke  S*  rtlp°trt'hp8"dn0rf  ±0aU^\thes  would  &?rea  with 
of  the  -Jaragmg  att^dance    and  of  ^^^£^^3°^^^^ 
good,  she  (felt,  had  been  done  during  the  past  year.  faotory  way<  80  mnch  gQ  tha(.  mme  not\£g»\l™m 
Prizes    had  been   gained   by    Miss   I  niton,  Airs,  tions  wanting  money  would  like  to  poach  upon  their 
Lacey,  Miss  Hardy,   and  Miss   James.     Mr.    Ma-presarves.      They  ia  Bristol  were  exceedingly  proud 
ginu  submitted  a  report  of  'the  men's  BJble  class,  of  their  charitable  institutions,  and  it  mustVe  felt  in 
The  attendance  had  been  large  <uid  the  answering  respect  to  this  institution  that  those  engaged  in  its 
good,  prizes  having  been  won  by  Messrs.  W.  Dun-mana!?enient    were   engaged   in   a  very  benevolent 
woody,  W.  Spronle,  R.  Smv»tht  and  E.  M'Vegh. work       H3    hoped     the    asylum      would      go     on 

The  next  item  on  the  programme  -was  a  hymn  inf ou'  18UinK-     at>a     people     be     found    from     time 
signs  by  (Miss  James  and  Miss  Hardy,  which  was'0-'-1111?,  to  take  an  interest  in  it.    (Cheers.) 
most  graphically  rendered.       Report®  followed  of 
the  Ephatha  Branch   of     the  International   Bible- 


Mr    J.    Almond    seconded    the    resolution.      He  ...                               , 

remarked  that  the  committee  were  indebted  to  hia  evidenced  in  a  more  widely  extended  sphere 

"%?I&a£g^£ZfMd*viM  "******  of  usefulness.    The  Lord  Mayor  hoped  the 

The  resolution  having;  been  carried,  Asvlum  would  CO  On  flourishing,  and  in  this 

Mr  C.  H.  B.  Elliott  proposed  that   the  Earl  of  \        „                    *««„««  „,.„« 

Ducie  bo   appointed   president;  Mr  W.  H.  Harford  he  has  the  Support  01  everyone. 

and  Colonel  Savile,  vice-presidents;  Mr  J.  C.  Aiken, 

treasurer    for    the    ensuing;   vear:     and    Messrs    .1. 


'  r 1       — --       —•      w.     «— M»WH| 

the  ensuing;  year;  and  Messrs  J. 
Almond  and  Owen  Smith  with  Messrs  Curtis,  Jenkins, 
and  Co.,  be  appointed  auditors;  and  that  a  number 
of  gentlemen  (names  read)  form  the  committee.  The 
speaker  advocated  a  meeting  in  order  to  see  if  the 
education  of  the  blind  could  be  more  thoroughly 
taken  up. 

Mr  J.  Almond  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried. 

Major  Coppra  proposed,  Mr  D.  Smith  seconded, 
and  it  was  unanimously  adopted,  that  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Pollock  be  chaplain  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  vote  of  thanks,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Toplis, 
seconded  by  Major  Coppin,  was  presented  to  Dr. 
Shaw,  the  honorary  physician;  Mr  A.  W.  Pnchard, 
honorary  occulist;  and  Messrs  Hayman  and  Little, 
honorary  surgeon  dentists,  for  their  valuabla 
services. 

Thanks  were  then  tendered  to  the  Lard  Mayor  for 
presiding. 

His  Lobdship,  in  response  to  the  vote,  said 
with  respect  to  the  remarks  of  Mr  Elliott, 
be  would  like  to  see  him  later  in  order  to 
fiud  if  they  could  not  make  that  institution  more 
useful.  Considering  the  sizs  of  the  building  and  tha 
sum  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  ho 
could  not  help  thinking  they  might  extend  its 
borders  and  render  the  work  more  valuable.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Subsequently  a  concert  was  given  by  the  pupils  of 
the  institution,  who  acquitted  themselves  creditably 
under  the  direction  of  their  music  teacher,  Mr  iL 
Purcell  Cockram. 

, 

i\)t  Bristol  jncrcurg 
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\VEDNESJ_AY__M____J__.  1901. 

The    Lord    Mayor    had    a    very 
Helping      pleasing   task   yesterday   in   pre- 
the  Bimd.  sidingovertheannuai  meeting  of  the 
Bristol  Blind  Asylum.  The  committee,  unlike 
the  authorities  of  many  other  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, had  no  complaint  to  make  on  the  score 
of  financial  support,  while  as  to  the  practical 
work  of  the  institution  they  expressed  them- 
selves highly  satisfied.    It  is  a  pity  that  other 
charitable  organisations  are  not  in  so  enviable 
a  position,  but  in  these  days,  when  the  call 
upon  the  private  purse  is  so  great,  the  question 
of  financial  support  is  almost  bound  to  press 
heavily  upon  many  institutions.  We  congratu- 
late the  Blind  Asylum  upon  being  freed  from 
such  financial  worries,  and  on  the  committee 
being  free  to  devote  its  full  resources  to  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  benevolent  purposes  that 
the  sympathy  of  mankind  could  devise.    The 
Lord  Mayor,  in  expressing  his  pleasure  at  the 
prosperous   state    of   the   asylum,  said  that 
Bristclians   were   exceeding   proud  of   their 
charitable- institutions,  and  they  might  well 
be  when  they  had  such  examples  as  that  of 
the  asylum  in  their  midst.     It  is  impossible 
to  pass  the  large  building  at  the  top  of  Park 
street,  or  to  see  the   smiling   faces   of   the 
inmates,  without  appreciating  to  the  full  the 
noble     work     in     which     the     asylum    is 
engaged— work  which   tries   to   alleviate   as 
far  as   is   humanely   possible    the    greatest 
affliction    with    which    the    human   race    is 
visited.    The  opinion  was  expressed  at  the 
meeting  that  the  education  of  the  blind  should 
be  more  thoroughly  taken  up,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  thought   that    the   committee   could 
extend  their  borders  and  render  their  work 
more  valuable.    We  have  no  doubt  the  com- 
mittee will  be  only  too  pleased  to  do  this, 
and  the  encouragement  given  at  the  meeting 
with  the  practical  advi'  e  that  will  be  readily 
extended  to  them  will,  we  are  sure,  be  soon 
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HIS    BLINDNESS 

PROVED  NO  BARRIER. 


Remarkable   Attainments  of   a   Young 
Student  of  Medicine  in  Chicago. 

George  S.  Dobbins,  81  Park  avenue, 
who  has  been  wholly  blind  for  more 
than  18  years  has  completed  with  honor 
the  course  at  the  Chicago  Homeopathic 
Medical  college,  and  will  take  his  place 
among  the  ei_ht  or  ten  blind  physi- 
cians now  successfully  practicing  medi- 
cine in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Dobbins 
tion  developed  by  14  years  dependence 
ago'  An  inflammatory  optical  malady 
destroyed  all  sense  of  sight,  and  one 
of  his  eyes  was  removed  to  give  place 
to  a  glass  substitute.  The  other  eye 
became  Quite  sightless  and  will  soon 
be  replaced  by  one  of  glass. 

Four  years  ago  when  Mr.  Dobbins 
apnlied  for  admission  to  the  Chicago 
Homeopathic  college  members  of  the 
faculty  and  students  refused  to  believe 
that  he  could  keep  pace  with  the  stud- 
ies or  hold  his  own  at  the  clinical  dem- 
onstrations  and   diagnoses  of  disease. 

But  the  blind  student  fooled  them 
!  all  Remarkable  powers  of  concentra- 
that  a  written  or  recited  description 
unon  hearing:  touch  and  smell,  enabled 
him  to  memorize  lectures  which  es- 
caped the  dissirmted  observations  of 
more  fortunate  students.  His  refined 
sense  of  hearing  became  the  wonder 
of  his  class  in  the  use  of  stethoscope, 
percussion  a.nd  other  tests  of  lung  and 
chest  affections  which  must  be  diag- 
nosed bv  sound.  Tn  the  appreciation 
of  tumors,  cancers,  inflammation,  and 
other  aliments  which  are  adjudged  by 
the  operator's  touch  Mr.  Dobbins 
cuickly  demonstrated  his  superiority, 
and  he  was  not  in  the  college  a  year 
before  he  was  recognized  and  respect- 
ed as  one  of  its  leading  students. 

Influenced  by  his  peculiar  limitations 
Mr  Dobbins  determined  to  devote  all 
his  professional  efforts  to  diseases  of 
the  lungs,  chest  and  respiratory  or- 
gans. In  this  department  of  medical^ 
science  sounds  and  not  sight  are  the 
doctor's  guides,  and  his  classmates  and 
professors  are  agreed  that  the  bind 
man  is  in  every  way  qualified  to  be- 
come a  successful  specialist  along  such 

lines. 

Dr.  J.  Wilson  Evans,  classmate  and 
comrade  of  Dr.  Dobbins  has  made  a 
practice  of  reading  aloud  to  his  friend 
all  the  lectures  and  printed  literature 
bearing  upon  their  mutual  studies. 

"I  think  Dr.  Dobbins'  lack  of  sight 
has  been  more  than  offset  by  his  won- 
derful powers  of  concentration,"  Said 
Dr.  Evans.  "He  need  hear  a  lecture 
but  once  to  remember  it.  The  facility 
with  which  he  absorbs  and  applies 
knowledge  has  been  a  source  of  won- 
der to  us  all.  His  sense  of  touch  and 
his  sense  of  hearing  are  equally  ex- 
quisite—far  superior  to  those  of  men 
who  have  their  sight.  Furthermore, 
he  has  not  lost  his  appreciation  of  form 
and  color.  He  was  a  grown  man  when 
he  lost  his  sight,  but  he  remembers 
colors,  tones,  shades  and  forms  so  well 
that  a  written  or  recited  decription 
immediately  enables  him  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  shape  or  color  of  anything." 

Dr.   Dobbins  has  already  collected  a 
library  of  scientific   books,   all   printed 


machine.    He  is  able  to  take  dictation  J 
as   speedily   as   the   average  shorthand  ' 
writer   and   prefers     the     machine     to 
either  pen   or   pencil. 
Dr.  G.  S.  Dobbins  was  born  in  Peoria, 

111.,  46  years  ago.  His  father,  T.  S. 
Dobbins,  was  president  of  the  Chicago 
and  Pacific  Railroad  company  and  it 
was  in  the  service  of  that  road  that 
young  Dobbins  became  an  expert  tel- 
egraph operator  and  typewriter. 

Having  completed  his  course  at  the 
Chicago  Homeopathic  college,  Dr.  Dob- 
bins will  take  a  post-graduate  course. — 
Chicago    Record-Herald.  ^— 

THE    GUARDIAN. 

MANCHESTER,  THURSDAY,  MAY  9,  1901. 

HENSHAWS  BLIND  ASYLUM. 
THE    MARRIAGE   OF    BLIND    PERSONS. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Trustees  and  Board  o 
Governors  of  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum  was  held  in  tht 
rooms  of  the  institution  in  Deansgate  yesterday.  Mr 
Ralph  Hall  presided.  The  accounts  showed  that  th. 
quarter,  which  began  with  a  balance  of  £11.  lis.  7d. 
ended  with  a  deficiency  of  £181.  16s.  lid.      . 

In  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Management  it  wa 
stater!  that  a  deputation  of  the  Manchester  and  Sal 
ford  Trades  Council  had  waited  upon  the  Board  wifcl 
reference  to  the  case  of  an  employe"  named  Georg 
Edge,  who  had  been  dismissed  for  breaking  the  ruL 
which  forbade  the  marriage  of  blind  persons.  Th. 
Board,  after  giving  the  matter  full  consideration,  ha< 
decided  that  they  could  not  overlook  the  matter  am 
comply  with  the  request  to  reinstate  the  man. 

Mr.  Helm,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  minutes 
defended  the  Committee's  action.  He  explained  tha 
the  rule  in  dispute  was  formed  in  1882,  when  th( 
management  of  the  workshops,  which  before  that  timt 
had  been  carried  on  independently  of  the  institution 
was  taken  over  by  the  Asylum.  It  was  as  follows:  — 
"The  Committee  would  view  with  disapproval  th< 
formation  of  any  connection  which  might  lead  tc 
marriage  between  two  blind  persons,  and  so  thoroughly 
convinced  are  they  of  the  evils  of  such  a  course  that 
they  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  withdrawing 
all  their  support  from  such  as  act  contrary  to  their  ex- 
pressed  wishes  in  these  matters."  The  Committee 
had  no  present  intention  of  altering  this  rule,  which 
had  always  been  observed  and  acted  upon,  and  em- 
ployes who  had  married  blind  persons  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Committee  had  been  discharged. 
Edge,  who  had  been  employed  at  Old  Trafford  for  seme 
years,  had  done  so,  and  when  he  was  called  before  the 
Committee  his  only  excuse  was  that  he  had  thought  the 
rule  was  obsolete.  He  was  dismissed.  It  was  a  very 
painful  case,  but  unless  discipline  was  enforced  among 
the  employes  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  the  institu- 
tion on  properly.  The  Committee  intended  to  take  s 
firm  stand  in  the  matter,  and  they  would  refuse  t< 
take  Edge  back  again  as  long  as  the  rule  remainec 

unaltered.  . 

Mr.  Manning  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  minutes 
Mr.  G.  D.  Kelley  (secretary  of  the  Trades  Council 
said  that  those  who  felt  with  him  knew  perfectly  wel 
of  the  existence  of  the  rule,  and  thought  it  a  wise  one 
But  they  contended  that,  as  the  rule  had  been  set  a 
nought  on  half-a-dozen  previous  occasions,  it  should  b> 
waived  in  the  case  of  Edge,  who,  in  consequence  of  hi 
dismissal,  had  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  starvation 
If  the  regulation  was  to  be  strictly  enforced,  let  it  b 
from  the  time  that  Edge  was  reinstated.  They  had  i> 
desire  to  use  force,  but  they  had  a  right  to  ask  th 
Committee  to  reconsider  the  whole  matter.  It  wa 
believed  by  some  people  that  the  real  reason  for  Edge 
dismissal  was  not  his  marriage  with  a  blind  persoi 
but  because  he  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  th 
officials  of  the  Asylum  by  the  free  use  of  his  tongu* 
It  was  said  that  the  officials  had  brought  the  breach  c 
the  rule  before  the  notice  of  the  Committee.  It  woul 
be  to  the  credit  of  the  institution  if  the  matter  was  rt 
considered,  so  as  to  at  once  remove  the  possibility  c 
these  disagreeable  reports. 

The  Chairman  said  he  could  assure  Mr.  Kelley,  froi 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  management  of  ti 
Asylum,  that  he  was  quite  mistaken  in  thinking  tb 
Board  would  allow  an  official  to  influence  them  wit 
regard  to  Edge's  dismissal. 
Mr.  Helm  repeated  the  same  assurance. 
Mr.  Meller  discussed  previous  cases,  with  a  view  i 
showing  that  the  Committee  had  never  sanctioned  tl 
marriage  of  blind  persons. 

Mr.  Kelley,  in  answer  to  the  chairman,  said  h 
claimed  representation  there  for  the  Manchester  C< 
operative  Printing  Society.  He  voiced  the  views  < 
the  trade  unionists,  who  sympathised  with  Edge. 

The  minutes  were  adopted,  and  the  dismissal  c 
Edge  therefore  confirmed. 


brary   of  scientific    Dooks,    an  Mr.    James    Hall,    in  proposing    another   resohitioi 

iiDia.iy    kjl  ,,„„„  „„„|j|„     Raid    that   he  sympathised    with   those   who  wished   t 

with  raised  letters.  He  reads  as  rapidly    ^^"^^3  he  disapproved  of  the  means  take 
as  though   he  could   see.  x-     ^  bring  the°matter  before  the  notice  of  the  public- 

men  parading  the  streets  with  boards  on  their  back 
calling  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  Committee. 


pert  with  the  typewriter,  and  is  proud 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  first 
telegraphic  operators  to  transcribe  a 
telegraphic   message  upon    the   writing 


■ 


m 


Mr.  Meller:.  And  goinS  through  Old  Trafford  o: 
<*„nnav  with  a  brass  band  and  taking  a  collection. 
S  TheyChai™an  said  he  thought  that  if  Mr.  Kelle; 
went  thoroughly  into  the  matter  he  would  find  tha 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Committee  to  take  the  man 
back  He  mentioned  that  a  Sub-committee  had  beei 
termed  to  take  the  management  of  the  workshops 
into    consideration,    also    the    large    amount    of   debil 

■balance  which  met  them  from  year  to  year. 

Twelve    candidates,    selected   and    recommended   by 
the   Board  of  Management,    were    elected  inmates    of 

i  the  Asylum.  _  .•  v 

.THE -MORNING;  -LEADER.'  - 

LONDON,  -THURSDAY.  0   MAY. 


BLIND  WED  TO  BLIND. 

* 

CASE   OF  THE  COUPLE  DISMISSED 
FROM  HENSHAW'S  ASYLUM. 


The  scandal  at  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum, 
the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
North  of  England,  occupied  most  of  the 
attention  of  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
trustees  and  Board  of  Governors  in  Man- 
chester yesterday. 

For  marrying  a  blind  woman,  an  inmate 
named  George  Edge  had  been  dismissed. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Elm  drew  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing rule :  "  The  committee  would  view 
with  disapproval  the  formation  of  any  con- 
nection which  might  lead  to  marriage  be- 
tween two  blind  persons,  and  so  thoroughly 
convinced  are  they  of  the  evils  of  such  a 
course  that  they  reserve  the  right  of  with- 
drawing all  their  support  from  such  an  act 
contrary  to  their  expressed  wishes  in  this 
matter." 

Though,  he  explained,  Edge's  case  was  a 
very  painful  one,  discipline  was  necessary 
in  the  management  of  such  a  large  institu- 
tion- 

Mr.  G.  T>.  Kelley,  representing  the  Man- 
chester Co-operative  Printing  Society, 
pointed  out  that  the  rule  had  been  waived  in 
several  cases,  and  ought  to  have  been  in  the 
present  one.  Edge  had  been  brought  to  the 
verge  of  starvation. 

Report  had  it  that  Edge's  tongue  had 
made  him  obnoxious  to  certain  officials, 
and  that  the  attention  of  the  Board  was 
drawn  to  his  marriage  in  consequence.  The 
sympathy  of  the  whole  body  of  the  trade 
unionism  in  the  district  was  with  the  dis- 
missed man. 

The  dismissal,  however,  was  confirmed. 
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The  report  of  smallpox  at  the  Deaf, 
Du'iib  and  Blind  institute,  located  in 
the  -Miimrb  of  this  city,  need  not  give 
i  3ion  for  alarm.  The  cases  are  in 
mild  firm  and  would  in  many  places 
be  called  by  a  less  "scarry"  name. 
.  ■  Institute  is  favorably  located 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  and 
e  is  always  care  used  in  the  admis- 
sion of  visitors,  while  since  symptoms 
of  the  disease  have  appeared  a  strict 
quarantine  has  been  enforced.  The 
eases  are  under  skillful  care  and  there 
)■»  no  prospect,  if  iudeed  there  is  a 
liability,  of  the  decease  extending  be- 
yond the  building  in  which  it  is  now 
confined.  Of  course  many  people  trem- 
ble at  the  mention  of  the  word  "small- 
pox," but  with  the  "improved"  kind, 
ami  modern  methods  of  handling  it,  it 
is  not  the  terrible  sccurge  of  former 
years.  In  Cuba  they  have  a  similar 
disease  called  "Cuban  itch,"  and  it 
may    have    become    "annexed'    to  this 


country;  but  after  ah  probally  it  is 
not  so  bad  as  the  old  style  "seveii- 
vear"  vaiietv.  However,  don't  be 
ularmed;  smallpox,  soculled,  is  qnil<J 
geneial;  there  is  scarcely  a  town  about 
the  bay,  or  in  the  State,  but  what  has1 
had  itd  isolated  case.  Not  many  weeks 
agrKthere  was  a  case  in  this  city,  but 
it  w»m  cared   for     in  a     way  to    prevent 


contagion. 

1901 
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State  Asylum  Quarantined. 
BERKELEY,  May  8.— Quarantine  was 
established  to-day  at  the  State  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  on  ac- 
count of  smallpox  among  Its  inmates, 
tltalth  Officer  H.  N.  Rowell  said  to-night 
that  there  was  no  fear  of  an  epidemic  in 
town  owing  to  the  isolated  position  of  the 
buildings  and  the  care  which  was  being 
exercised  in  checking  the  disease.  The 
Berkeley  Trustees  will  ask  the  State 
Board  of  Health  to  bear  a  portion  of  the 
expense,  as  the  disease  is  entirely  in  a 
State  institution. 

Town         1*1 ALU* 

Couri< 

Paper 

may  i  n  1901 

Date 
SMALLPOX     AT     BERKELEY. 


I li.UU'*'"    Ca»w    DtMcovrrti    «<    •  ••»•   Home 
|<ir    Dear,    Dumb    and    Bund. 

Eij>b-een  pupiU  of  the  stBte  institute 
for  the  deaf,  dumb  ERd  blind  h*ve  been 
stnoken  do^n  wi  b  unallpox. 

The  buildings  and  spacious  grounds 
which  are  situated  in  Ibe  foothills,  h«ve 
been  placed  under  a  strict  quarantine. 

After  participating  in  the  cnnimenoe- 
noent  exereises  at  the  stat«  university, 
President  McKirjley  wan  «•>  bax> 
greeted  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  chil- 
dren. Now  that  the  qinraptine  will  n» 
maintained  for  several  day*  tbwMcKir- 
!ey  Q*»y  pl*n?  *or  l^<?  bieiHu'e  will  have 
to  be  broken.  ., 

Health  Officer  ftoweli  said  that  tne] 
residents  or  the  town  need  cot  become 
alarmed.  The  institute  grounds  are  im  - 
lated  and  with  a  tboroneh  quarantining 
the  disease  oaDnot  escape.  The  source 
nf    the  disease   has    not  yet  been  dis- 
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Athol  Blind  Man's   Escape. 
Has  Pad  raU  While  in  Unfamiliar  Place. 

James  Oliver,  Jr.,  son  of  Dr.  James  Oliver 
of  Athol  Center,  bad  a  narrow  escape  from 
death  last  Tuesday  morning.     He  had  been 
down  to  the  O.  J.  Powers  hat  shop,  and  was 
on  his  way  home,  going  by  way  of  Hapgood 
road.      He  was   walking   as    has  been   his 
usual  custom  since  the  sprint  weather  opened 
When  nearing  the  Hapgo  d  road   bridge,  in- 
stead of  going  over  this,    he   miscalculated, 
and  got  onto  the  narrow  bridge   which  leads 
into  the  Hapgood  «fc  Smith   factory,  now   oc 
cupied  by  Joseph  Wilcox,    tbe   comb    manu 
facturer.     Mr.  Oliver  was  entirely  at  sea  and 
stepped  off  the  bridge  and   was  burled   to  a  ^ 
distance  of  10  or  12  feet,  to  the  rocks  and  wa 
ter  below     He  did  not   lose  consciousness, 
and  belp  soon -am.  .-his  relief,  airl  he  was 
taken  to  his  born*  at  the  On<er.     Here  med- 
ical aid  was  administered,  and  at  last  ac- 
counts it  was  believed  that   he  would  ulti- 
.     ,  -      vi  r  Oliver  has  been 

mately  entirely  recover.     Mi .  unvei 


totally  blind  for  tome  time,  his  trouble  orig- 
inating from  an  obstruction  near  the  brain. 
Of  late  he  has  walked  alone  a  great  deal,  and 
has  always  got  around  finely.  Hapgood  road 
is  a  new  section  for  him  and  as  he  was  not 
familiar  with  the  road  he  lost  his  bearinas. 
His  head  was  badly  cut  and  stomach  hurt, 
but  it  is  thought  no  ill  results  will  ensue 


ra. 


Register. 


.  :    . 


The  United  States  has  a  lovre*  per- 
centage of  blind  people  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 


How   a    Blind  Historian  Wrote. 

Vv  illiam  Hickling  Prescott,  the  great 
historian,  who  wrote  "Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,"   "Conquest  of  Mexico"   and 
"Conquest     of  Peru,"  labored     under 
great   disadvantages,   for   he   was    al- 
most blind.     He  disliked  the  work  of 
dictating  his  matter  to  an  amanuensis 
who   could   write   his   pages   for   him, 
and    se    he    used    a   contrivance   that 
enabled  him  to  write  his  own  books 
with  some  degree  of  skill.     He   pos- 
sessed  a  writing   box,   the   top   being 
made  as  a  frame,  .in  which  were  set 
horizontally     brass  wires     something 
like  those  seen  in  an  abacus  or  count- 
ing machine.     Under  these  wires  be 
placed  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  under 
that  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper  over  a 
sheet  on  which  the  writing  was  to  ap- 
pear.    Mr.  Prescott  used  instead  of  a 
pen  a  stylus,  which  left  no  mark  upon 
the   upper   paper.     By   means   of  the 
brass  wires  he  was  enabled  to  keep 
the  lines  nearly  regular.     The  "copy" 
appeared   on   the   white   paper   under 
the  carbon  paper.    Mr.  Prescott  wrote 
nearly  all  of  those  famous  books  of 
his  by  this  means.     It  was  long  be- 
fore the  typewriter  had  been  invented, 
and  all  matter  had  firsfit^J^  witten 
by  hand.      "  — ^-w 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA 


TABLET,  MAY  18,  1901 

Thk  Montana  Scuool. 

The  report  of  tbe  School  for    the    deaf 
and  the  blind,  called  the  "Asylum"    for 
the  Deat  has  reached  us,  and  I    note    the 
progress  of  this  comparatively  new   Insti- 
tution.    Only    six  or  seven  years  of    his- 
tory have  been  made,    and    they     are    as 
good  history  as  could  come  to    so    young 
a  plant  under  the  circumstances;  but    the 
great  "free  West"  will  not    be     satisfied 
with  what  has  yet  been  done  there,    and 
will  soon  mend   matters    very  generously 
no  doubt.   The  school  is  h-cated  at  Boul- 
der.  So  sparsely  settled  a  state  with  such 


anaiea  must  needs  have  a    small   school. 
There  art  only  some  forty   or  less  in  both 
Apartments,  and  the  blind  seem  to  be  an 
*f.er-thougbt,  as  they  are  not  recognized 
iu  the  name  of  the  school.     They  have  a 
teacher  for  the  literary  work  and  one  for 
music,  and  there  is  a  mechanical    depart- 
ment already.     Let  Gs  hope  that  they  « 
not  despise  the  day  of  small  things.     The 
time  will  soon  come,  no  doubt,  when  the) 

.ill  have  better  quarters  than  the  dormi- 
tories   lor    their    work  shops,  or  better 
sleeping    departments    thin    their    work 
shops.      It    is    said    that    poverty    makes 
strange  bedfellows.     The    proverb    must 
be  varied  so  as  io  fit  these  odd  conditions, 
and  the  Legislature  of  the  great  State  of 
Montana  will  not  long  suffer  the  reproach 
of  such  a  condition   to   remain    on  the  es- 
cutcheon of  the  fair  young  State. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that   small    states, 
either  in  size    or    population,    do   not  ar- 
range for  the    education  of  their  blind  in 
the  schools  of  neighboring  states,  as  they 
might  do  for  such  less  money  than  it  will 
cost  to  conduct  a  school  even  under  these 
unfavorable  conditions.     Thus  the  neces- 
sity   for    separating    schools    would    be 
avoided.     The  formation  of  dual  schools 
is  to  be  deorecated  always,  but  I  question 
whether  it  is  wise  or  prudent  to  attempt  . 
a  separation  of  such   schools    when    they, 
have  existed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or 
more  together.     My    faith   in    the    possi- 
bility is  somewhat  shaken  too.     If  it  suc- 
ceeds  it  is  likely  to  bear  the  result   of   a 
happy  continuation   of    circumstances,   a 
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BLIVD  AND  DBA^^HEAK  »  VIENNA 
Tkgans  THAT  HAVE  NOT  PB0» 
BRAIN    CONNECTIONS. 

is  a  boy  of  seven  Vears  *"°'       t0  read    and  to  dls- 
?a.  learned  in  ^rt^^^  ^ 

tlnguish  color,  form  and  objec^  ^   ^^    „ght  | 
he   recognizes   either    oy  continually  increas- 

wlthout  previous  touch  and  at  «  ^  ^ 
lng  distances.     Professor  ^  ^    d       b 

who  has  epent   thirty   jear  the  goclety 

li  blind,  recently  intto due* d  O-^  ^ 
of  Physicians  at  Vienna  a  ^^    {&  t 

of   instruction,     Prof  ^  bUndne9s  in  persons  who 
the  cause  of  d**'""8*™    organ9    of    hearing    and  , 
possess    Perfectly    form  do  8  tlon  of  those 

slght  is  due  to  a  loss  of  prop  teachinS  upon 

organs  with   the  brata-     Ba.ln.  ^    g  | 

thls    principle,    he    has,    it  hear   and 

Prerfe\dlng  oculist  of  Vienna    bave  eye.  h.ca 

"•.^••Whar  you  hale  placed  in   £e  ^acquaint- 
ed.     W^at  yo  same  WW  he  beca«ie     tji 

house  key.     J_  d    soon    learneu      "  h 

e^    W1anart      When  a  piece  of  red  glass  w        ^ 
them  apart-      »  d    the    dlsK.im-        - 

!"„' ei-.Je"x.™aS  f#Ud"y.iSl.t  .od  he  now  reads 

with  his  eyes. 


If 


CARE     OF     THE     BLIMD. 


HOMK    FOB    THE    Bt.lM>. 


fonfreae.    Upo„    sui.J^t    at    W-tHct 
Building  'l«»«la>. 

Mr    ii    W    I-  wis.  suptrintendenl 

1,060)  fund  for  the  r 

ntatives  oJ    tni    aj     ■         District  ot 

WhthlCoinmlfc 

lionera,    witn    a    vj 

Mrs     \     G.    Brackett,    pi 
V   rf  Huni    corresponding   sec- 
■V    Theodore     N.  I,in' 

Maj.    Richard   Syl- 

[MrS    Mary  North,  rep- 

res 

"'  .     ,  if   the  nv 

'  tha;V 

ing  was  for  the  care  of 

cha  dot,    and 

I    "  at  blind  woi 

in  whirl,  to  place  1  .;„,  the 

jptojolv, 

lhTh       ^  "Vin^.  ''a 

ea    that    lm'-     ^n  hive   entire  charge 

forWthe  borne.    They 

0f  the  ^PP^^^ications    for    admittance 

that    several    applications  tha(. 

"     v,t    been  admitted;   that 
person  has  as  yet  peen ^  fce 

aMaTr     Sylvester     stated 

"ni11"',  i      i  heJears  Vive'  his  department 

^--^•uo^rn^'^ere  they  will  be 

Hunt,  stated  that  out  of  the  - jO  bmi  i^ 

pie   in   the    District,   about  »m 

be  eligible  to  the  home ^at  once,  ^   ^ 

*"■";    P'T.T^    rate     This,  the  Commission- 
sidfered  a  fan  iate.     i««  .  t       The 

ers  staled,   was  a  ff  rnm^ly  fa*r  ;a        ^ 

Commi,  said   'j1**   \n®>         re  a  form 

the  attorney  tor  the  District  P  repa  thg 

of   fcontraet  toet^n  to e  D, strict 

oeitition   foi    the   caie 
nati 


sort  of  accident. 
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Pope    Greatly   Distressed  at  Car- 
dinal's Misfortune— Changes 
at  the   Vatican 


Special  Cable  to.  The  Inquirer.  Copyright,  1901, 
by  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Company. 
ROME,  .May  18— The  Pope  was  great- 
Iv  distressed  when  he  heard  that  Cardinal 
Ledochowak-i,  the  Prefect  of  the  Propa- 
ganda Fide,  has  become  completely  blind. 
The  Pope  first  refused  to  believe  the 
diagnosis  made  by  the  physician?,  and  sent 
his  own  oculist,  Professor  Martini,  to  see 
the  Cardinal.  After  a  prolonged  examina- 
tion Dr.  Martini  declared  that  the  opera- 
tion which  had  been  suggested  for  the  re- 
moval of  a  cataract  would  be  useless,  as 
the  Cardinals  optic  nerves  were  perma- 
nently  paralyzed. 

It  is  probable  that  Cardinal  Ledochows- 
ki  will  now  retire  from  active  work,  and 
the   consequent  changes  in  the  personnel 

it  ma\   prove  to 
be   more    than   of   local    importance. 


rector9  of  the  Aid  A-o oauon        ^^.^ 
at  the  new  home  for Mh^  Metzerott 

at  015  J  sl-et  ■°;thMceLaughlin    acted    as 
presided    and    MrB.     ^  £  lhe  Aid  As- 

^'-     ^VtViKon     blind  oft  the, 

1,10,1  \°  ?£" ^Comfortable  home.  1 

streets  and  gv    .them  ^    thoroughly  ■ 

The  whole  bulld;,p8  f  the  firat  floor  a  I 

|  renovated.    In  the  heai   o  estabHshed. 

neat    little    kitchen    has    D  fl 

The  matron's  room  «  on  tne?,ch  .g 

1  and  close  by  is  a  i0T^)?\\m    of    transient 
Sed  for    the    accommodation    o^    conta 

"^ eLtviou?rooS7iS  to  be  exclusively 

g  £eS  S*J i^iand,  the  blind  ^ 

Lntfng   the  Amenca^  ^ocra^ 
Employment  of  Uie  «n""'       where   he   has 
rooms   on   the   second  floor    *  machin. 

mattresses,   chairs    and  that   of 

^\!d   SSnT  the   Blind   of    the 

Aid   Assoctatlon -have   e    -  llilant!n,,;)1e 

it    is    expected    that    a  furnish- 

ot"   ,h°  T  -o,  ms      The  ladies  of  the 
lng  and  endowing ;  rooms,    in     n^y     f 
Loyal   Legion   have   airea^   ^    ^  , 

nished    ;L.la,s',.  '       to   be   devoted  entirely 
floor.    This  floor  is  ^c »  b|        .„     Metbodlst 
to     women.      The     ^u  »      Kinsey  Is  p 
Church,  of  which  ReN.i/ r.  room 

tor.  has  also  tak^  charge  or  arnUhed  u 
on  the  fourth  floor  and     ^  ri:iU„ 

anheChorn°eC\nrwmnremaln 

day  and  night. 


gtocton  €ratigm$it 


Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  whose  recent  long  ill- 
ness has  left  him  totally  bllnd^  was  one  of 
?f  ^,7Zf  nrolihc  writers  in  England.  He 
wLX  years  connected  with  the  London 
;S™h?and  It  is  said  in  the  office  that 
Teiegrapi .  leaders  for  the 

he^r  in  addition  to  which  vast  Journal- 
K  output  he  has  contrived  to  write  some 
istic  ourpi  volumes  of  poetry  and  llt- 

twenty  or  thlrtj   vo  urn  Jof"the  worla. 

erature    and  to  v^it  an  P  ement   ln 

Ufn  became  connected  ^tbjj»g 

Circulation        J**^™?  aftgt,lTB  Was  a  fore, 
soon  get  to  the  neaa  o  t  sir  Edwin 

irol^wir  u0n«er\neSrrnrrrmlction  than 

Arnold  win  mernory  is  so  prodig- 

many  might    for  "i  ^    denled 

Km    heaneedh°n^r  lack  the  delights  of  Ut- 

Mature       A    striking    instance    of    his    ex 

?™Snary  power  in  this  direction  has 
traordlnary    p  hlg  recent 

^u  ^n  conneS0rw?th  the  visit  paid  by 

S?  Edwin  to  Walt  Whitman.  The  Arner- 
Blr  EQWinw  him  witn  a  volume 

'This^L^  oTGra.ss,"  and  Major  Pond 
in  ?£  Police  of  both  was  wading  alotid 
?    random     line,     whereupon     S£     E*wto 

f°P^herhe"'sa°yiSnTwMch  ife'toTk  up°  the 

a?eThe  en?  J^^TS  S*» 
SirthoutW"  break  and  showed  his  perfect 
7amTarity  witfihe  book  from  end  to  end. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL  OF  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Chapter  122  creates  a  Board  of  Control  and  provides  for  the  management 
and  control  of  the  charitable,  reformatory  and  penal  institutions  of  the  state, 
makes  appropriation  therefor  and  abolishes  the  State  Board  of  Corrections 
and  Charities.  By  the  terms  of  the  law  the  board  will  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers, appointed  for  two,  four  and  six  years  respectively,  their  successors  to 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  six  years  each.  "The  governor  may'  remove  any 
member  of  the  board  for  malfeasance  or  nonfeasance  in  office,  or  for  any 
cause  that  renders  him  ineligible  to  appointment  or  incapable,  or  unfit  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  office,  and  his  removal  when  so  made  shall  be  nnal." 
The  section  naming  the  institutions  under  the  board  of  control  and  its 
powers  is  herewith  given  in  full,  viz.: 

"Section  18.  The  Board  of  Control  shall  supersede  and  take  the  place  of  the 
State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  hos- 
pitals and  asylums  for  the  insane,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Minnesota 
Institute  for  Defectives,  so  far  as  said  board  has  power  and  control  over  any 
institution  other  than  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  state  training  school  for  boys  and  girls,  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  Minnesota  reformatory  and  the  board  of  managers  of  the  state 
prison.    The  board  of  control  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  perform 
all  the  duties  according  to  existing  laws  now  devolving  upon  the  above  men- 
tioned boards,  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  or  repealed  by  this  act.     The 
board  of  control  have  full  power  to  manage,  control  and  govern,  subject  only 
to  the  limitations  contained  in  this  act.  the  Minnesota  state  prison,  Minnesota 
state  training  school  for  boys  and  girls.   Minnesota  state  reformatory,   the 
state  hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  insane,  the  Minnesota  institute  for  defec- 
tives, except  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.     The  board  of  control 
shall  have  and  exercise  full  authority  in  all  financial  matters  of  .^e  state  uni- 
versity, the  state  normal  schools,  the  state  public  schools,  the  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  the  blind.    The  said  board  of  control  shall  disburse  all  public  moneys 
of  the  several  institutions  named,  and  shall  have  the  same  authority  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  moneys  appropriated  therefor,  as  in  the  other  insti- 
tutions named  in  this  bill,  except  as  hereinafter  otherwise  provided,  and  such 
board  shall  appoint  a  purchasing  and  disbursing  officer  or  officers  for  such  in- 
stitutions.   Said  board  of  control  shall  also  have  supervision  of  the  construc- 
tion of  all  buildings  and  betterments  erected  at  the  cost  of  this  state,  but    hall 
co-operate  with  the  local  boards  of  the  different  institutions  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  and   specifications  therefor.     Such  boai'd  of  control,  however. 
shall  not  have  control  over  or  authority  to  disburse  any  private  donations  or 
bequests  made  by  gift  or  devise  by  any  private  individual,  to  any  educational 
institution  of  this  state,  but  said  private  gifts  or  donations  or  bequests  shall, 
unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  terms  of  such  gift  or  bequest,  be  applied  by 
such  various  boards  of  the  said  educational  institutions  to  the  use  proposed  by 
the  terms  of  the  gift.     But  the  various  boards  now  in  charge  of  the  several 
educational  institutions  shall  have  and  retain  the  exclusive  control  of  the  gen- 
eral educational  policy  of  said  institution,  of  the  courses  of  study,  the  number 
of  teachers  necessary  to  lie  employed,  and  the  salaries  to  be  paid;    and  such 
various  boards  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  employ  or  dismiss  the  teach- 
ers ami  others  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  functions  of  said  institutions,  and 


the  person  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  state  hospital  for  the  insane  by  some  suit- 
able person  or  persons  designated  by  the  judge  of  probate  or  the  court  com- 
missioner making-  the  commitment;  and  a  record  of  his  or  her  case  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  state  institution.  Such  person  or  persons,  while  in  places 
of  detention,  shall  be  under  the  medical  care  of  the  city  or  county  physician, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  such  other  consulting  physician  as  the  person  com- 
mitted, or  his  or  her  relatives,  may  determine;  but  in  no  case  shall  any  pa- 
tient be  kept  in  a  place  of  detention  tor  more  than  six  (6)  weeks. 

Sec.  3.  No  examiner  in  lunacy  shall  be  entitled  to  his  or  her  pay  as  such 
examiner  until  after  the  case  is  disposed  of  in  the  place  of  detention  where 
such  person  has  been  committed,  after  which  time  they  shall  be  paid  as  exam- 
iners in  lunacy  are  now  paid.  The  cost  of  establishing  such  places  of  deten- 
tion and  maintaining  such  persons  in  the  places  so  established  shall  be  paid 
out  of  any  funds  in  the  state  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  and  suffi- 
cient money  for  that  purpose  is  hereby  appropriated. 

Sec.  4.  The  person  or  persons  in  charge  of  such  places  shall  be  and  are 
hereby  deemed  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  person  or  persons  committed  to  such 
places  of  detention  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  them  in  such  places,  but  all 
persons  confined  in  such  places  shall  have  the  privilege  of  freely  writing  to 
and  corresponding  with  their  relatives,  friends  and  legal  advisers,  and  they 
may  also  receive  visits  from  them,  except  when  it  is  deemed  inadvisable  by 
the  physician  in  charge." 

Approved  April  13,  1901. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Chapter  170  provides  for  the  education  in  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  in  either  of  the  several  courses  thereof,  without  expense  for  tuition  of  any 
graduate,  resident  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  from  the  department  known 
as  the  School  for  the  Blind,  connected  with  the  Minnesota  Institute  for  de- 
fectives. 


Approved  April  9,  1901. 


MAY,   1901. 
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In  Miss  Newton's  school  for  girls  in  Peking,  but  six  out 
of  thirty  pupils  escaped  death.  A  school  for  the  blind  con- 
ducted by  W.  H.  Murray  and  attended  by  about  thirty-five 
young  people  was  entirely  blotted  out,  the  helpless  inmates 
being  cut  down  and  hacked  to  pieces  without  mercy.  Dn 
Anient  says:  "I  was  told  that  they  met  their  death  like  the 
heroes  and  heroines  that  they  were.  Some  of  their  hearts 
were  cut  out  to  find  the  secret  of  their  strange  courage." 


SATURDAY.    MAY    18.    1901 

Educational   Workers 

The  New  England  Conference  of  Edu- 
cational Workers  will  hold  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  English  High  School,  Saturday, 
May  25,  at  two  o'clock.  -The  Musical  De- 
partment will  have  charge  of  the  exercises. 
William  Bell  Wait  of  New  York,  secretary 
of  the  College  of  Musicians,  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  will 
deliver  an  address  on  "Music  and  Educa- 
tion." This  is  to  be  a  joint  session  of  the 
full  conference,  and  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club  and  other  educational  clubs  have 
been  invited  as  guests.  A  general  discus- 
sion will  follow  the  address  of  Mr.  Wait. 


showed  a  Telegram  reporter  part  ot  me 
original  manuscript  of  his  work  which  he 
has  written  with  the  aid  of  the  Braille 
machine  on  the  pages  of  a  large  ledger. 
It  took  eight  months  for  Mr.  Fairbanks 
to  prepare  the  copy  of  his  novel  with  a 
succession  of  pin-pricks,  and  then  he  read 
it  bv  finger-tips  and  voice,  to  a  friend 
who  'made  a  manuscript  copy  for  the 
printer.  The  edition  soon  to  be  issued 
will  be  bound  in  paper,  with  cloth  lining, 
and  the  cover  will  bear  a  portrait  of  the 
author,  from  which  The  Telegram  s  p  c- 
ture  of  him  is  reproduced.  Mi.  Faii- 
banks  is  pleased  at  the  success  he  has 
had  in  securing  advance  orders  for  his 
took,  but  he  hopes  for  a  still  wider  circu- 
lation, and  is  likely  to  leave  Worcester 
next  month  to  sell  his  book  in  other 
cities. 


C.   ALBERT   FAIRBANKS. 


BOOK  BY  BLIND  AUTHOR 





m      Albert     Fairbanks     of     Worcester 
Soon  to  Publish  His  First  Work  of 

Fiction. 

C      Albert     Fairbanks     of  ..Worcester. 

i  kind    patrons,   I   humbly    entreat    them   to 
be  lenterit  and  considerate   In -Judging  lis 

merlt^„oS%.P.kP"oV,0the°iutho?B  being 
orinda1ZlrSinaspkiVitf0lndt  health    has .had 

Rulf  g^eaf u,fSto,U°rneenpdrovitdhenbclet  fS 
I  enabling  htm   to  complete   it   without    the 
slightest       assistance     or     encouragement 
from  any  one. 


■xnose  wno  read  this  story  of  Helena, 
will  find  it  abounds  with  pure  sentiment, 
and,  if  thev  will  take  to  heart  and  prac- 
tice the  lesson  which  it  teaches,  they  will 
be  better  and  happier  for  having  read  it. 
The  characters  which  appear  in  this 
story  are  taken  from  life,  and  many  of  its 
details  are   strictly  true. 

"Helena  still  lives,  and  adorns  and  edi- 
fies the  world  by  her  noble  deeds.  The 
author  has  known  her  since  early  child- 
hood, and  is  proud  of  the  honor  for  being 
numbered  among  her  friends.  Although 
imposing  tragedy  and  brilliant  comedy 
are  absent  from  these  pages,  nevertheless 
I  hope  that  the  reader  will  be  impressed 
with  the  simple  but  mighty  and  unde- 
niable   truths   which   are  to   be   found   in 

"The  magnitude  and  efficacy  of  hopeful 
prayer  are  thoroughly  demonstrated  in 
this  book,  but  the  reader  must  distinctly 
understand  that  it  is  strictly  a  non-sec- 
tarian work.  In  my  next  work,  Anne  s 
conquest."  which  (God  permitting),  wi  1 
be  issued  a  year  from  the  time  present. 
I  shall  prove  most  evincingly  that  the 
working  of  miracles  has  not  ceasea,  but 
I  will  not  here  further  allude  to  this 
book 

"Across  our  path  of  life,  mystery  casts 
its  perplexing  shadows,  and  all  life  s 
storv  often  closes  with  many  questions 
unanswered,  and  divers  riddles  unsolved. 
In  every  community  events  are  constant- 
ly taking  place  more  strikingly  wonder- 
ful than  many  which  are  storied  «n  fic- 
tion, hence  I  have  taken  my  story  of  Hel- 
ena from  life,  and  it  Is  scented  with 
moral  truths  I  hope  that  my  patrons 
read  every  wordV  it.  and  I  further 
hope  that  it  may  bring  sunshine  of  hope 
into  some  stray  or  desolate  soul,  for  such 
S  Us  oblect.  "  H  I  could  know  that  ,t 
gladdened  with  hope  even  one  lonely 
heart  it  will  ever  brighten  my  life  for  I 
should  then  feel  that  I  had  not  written  in 

V Ae'alluded  to  by  himself,  the  fact  that 
Mr  Fairbanks  is  blind  makes  his  work 
u£     more      wonderful.        Mr.    Fairbanks 


May  J9 

\"jr    Mdre    Money    for   Blind   Poor. 

The  investigator  of  the  Outdoor  Poor 
Department  has  been  looking  into  the 
claims  of  the  blind  poor  who  are  expected 
to  receive  the  appropriation  this  year. 
There  are  750  applicants  for  the  money, 
and  as  each  must  receive  $50  in  gold,  the 
money  to  be  paid  will  amount  to  about 
$",7  500  or  about  $7,000  more  than  last 
year.  The  distribution  will  take  place  on 
July  1.  a  little  later  than  usual- 


N 


May 


1901 


«,,000  More  This  Tear  for  the  City's  Blljfr 

Inspectors"  of.  the  Outdoor  Poor  Bureau 
have  finished  Abe  Investigation  of  the  760 
applications  for  the  850  in  gold  which  the 
city  annually  gives  to  each  worthy  blind  per- 
son The  monev.  which  amounts  to  $37,000. 
an  increased  $7,000  over  last  year,  will  be 
distributed  about  July  1. 


.  -i'l-Ti'i-l  I  !    !(•:  I' 
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SAtT  in  theHTeyes* 


Portland   Patients  Given 
Treatment  by  Healer. 


He  Admits  That  He  Did 
Not  Know  the  Trouble. 


Woman  Says  She  Became 
Totally  Blind  from  It 


Defendant  Denies  That  He 
Claimed  to  Be  Surgeon. 


"S.  R.  S."  Stood  for  "Silent 
Rubbing  Specialist." 


[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 
PORTLAND,  Me.,  May  23,  1901.  The 
trial  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  oases 
of  the  present  criminal  term  of  the  su- 
perior court  was  begun  today.  Paul 
Castor,  who  has  practised  in  Portland 
a  number  of  years  as  a  "magnetic 
healer,"  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury 
on  a  charge  of  practising  medicine  and 
surgery  without  registration. 

Dr.  A.  K.  Meserve,  secretary  of  the 
state  board  of  medical  registration,  tes-  | 
tified  that  he  had  notified  Mr.  Castor 
that  if  he  practised  medicine  without 
examination  and  registration  he  would 
be  liable  to  punishment,  and  received 
from  the  respondent  a  reply  that  he  was 
not  practising  medicine,  but  was  simply  j 
a  magnetic  healer.  | 

Mrs.    Elvira   A.    Bassford    of  Portland 

testified  that  she  was  treated  by  the  re- 
spondent for  weak  eyes.  At  four  differ- 
ent times  he  inserted  in  her  eyes  some  sort 
of  powder,  which  made  them  smart  so 
badly  that  they  nearly  drove  her  in- 
sane. After  the  fourth  treatment  she 
became  totally  blind.  She  said  she  has 
since  partially  recovered  sight,  but  her 
eyes  are  not  aa  well  today  as  they  were 
before  Castor's  treatment. 

.Mrs.  Olivia  C.  Olesen  said  she  had 
trouble  with  her  eyes,  and  Castor  told 
her  that  cataracts  were  growing  on 
them.  He  treated  her  two  months,  and 
several  times  put  in  her  eyes  a  white 
powder,  which  caused  her  great  pain. 

A  number  of  other  witnesses  testified 
that  they  had  been  treated  by  the  re- 
spondent, and  that  he  had  given  them 
medicines. 

James  H.  Gilson  said  he  was  treated 
for  facial  neuralgia.  Castor  iijected  Into 
the  face  a  liquid  which  he  said  was 
•  sroid/' 

The  defending  attorney  attempted  to 
bring  out  from  some  of  these  witnesses 
testimony  from  the  respondent's  treat- 
ment had  been  beneficial  to  them,  but 
Jiidtje  Bonney  ruled  that  the  question  at 
issue  did  not  concern  the  effect,  but  the 
kind  of  treatment  prescribed. 

The  respondent  w;is  on  the  witness 
stand  an  hour.  He  testified  that  he  is 
ten  ;i  elector  of  medicine  and  has  never 
claimed  to  be,  but  that  he  treats  simply 
by  personal  magnet  ism,  mesmerism  and 
lb'  on    "i*    hands.    Sometimes    h< 

goes  into  a  trance  t<>  treat  h  patient  and 
sometimes  not.  In  many  cases  he  gives 
his  patients  vapor  baths.  He  said  he 
uses  no  poisonous  drug,  but  occasion- 
al 15  witenl  medicines.  Hi 
he  often  in.  lit  or  sulphur,  and  to 
some  patients  gives  steeped  herbs. 


in  cross-examination,  he  was  shown 
an  advertisement  cut  from  a  local  paper, 
and  was  asked  the  significance  of  the 
letters,  "S.  R.  S.,"  following  his  name. 
He  replied,  "Those  letters  mean  silent 
rubbing  specialist." 

He  denied  that  he  had  ever  told  any 
one  fhaf.  the  letters  in  question  re- 
ferred to  the  Society  of  Royal  Surgeons. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  allowed  the 
use  of  his  name  in  an  advertisement  re- 
lating to  general  medical  treatment,  but 
explained  that  he  worked  in  conjunction 
with  two  local  physicians.  "They  give 
what  they  call  free  clinics  at  my  office 
and  I  do  the  rubbing  and  sweating  or 
patients,  and  the  magnetizing  and  hyp; 
nottzlng." 

Questioned  in  relation  to  his  treat- 
ment of  Mr.  Gilson,  the  respondent  said 
that  he  did  inject  gold  into  the  patient's 
face,  but  that  he  did  it  on  the  advice 
of  an  associate  physician. 

Asked  how  he  knew  that  another  pa- 
tient who  consulted  him  had  a  weak 
heart,  the  respondent  replied:  "I  knew 
it  by  an  influence  I  felt  when  I  shook 
hands  with  him." 

He  was  next  questioned  at  length  in 
regard  to  his  treatment  of  three  pa- 
tients who  had  trouble  with  their  eyes. 
He  said  he  first  put  pulverized  salt  in 
their  eyes,  and  afterward  salt  and 
water.  In  one  case  he  dissolved  some  rock 
salt  and  injected  it  into  the  eyes  of 
thf-  patient.  He  admitted  that  he  did 
not  know  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
eyes  of  these  patients,  but  added  that 
they  told  him  what  other  physicians 
nad  said  of  the  cases. 

"How  did  you  dare  put  pulverized  salt 
into  the  eyes  of  a  patient  if  you  did  not 

know  what  the  trouble  was  with  the 
eyes?."   the  county  attorney   asked.  ; 

"I  have  had  salt  in  my  eyes,"  was  the 
reply,  "and  I  have  never  known  a  case 
of  salt  making  a  person  blind." 

The  trial  will  occupy  the  entire  day. 
It  was  the  first  prosecution  in  this 
county  under  the  new  medical  registra- 
tion law.  .*** 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MAY  25,  1901. 

Mr.  W.  Wade  is  bringing  out  a  mono- 

graph  on  the  deaf-blind  of  this  country  for 
private  circulation.  He  wants  to  counter- 
act the  delusion  that  the  task  of  educating 
them  is  one  of  exceptional  difficulty,  re- 
quiring great  experience  and  special  skill, 
when,  he  says,  the  truth  is  that  any  really 
good  teacher  can  do  all  for  a  deaf-blind 
pupil  that  has  ever  been  done.  Mr.  Wade 
does  not  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  doctor, 
which  is  often  used  with  his  name,  al- 
though from  the  able  qualifications  of  his 
work  we  might  suppose  him  to  be  one. 


BOSTON    COURIER, 


MAY  25,   1901. 


DRAT  THAT  DOG ! 


By  H.  S.  Keller. 
Author  of  "Waifs,"  "The  Casey  Girls,"  Etc. 


"Drat  that  dog!"  sulkily  ejaculated 
Farmer  Brown,  as  he  stumbled  for  the 
third  time  that  day  over  the  half-helpless 
creature  who  was  trying  to  find  a  spot 
where  the  sun  shone    warmest  under  the 

shed. 

The  great,  shaggy  head  uplifted  from 
the  crossed  paws,  and  a  pair  of  film- 
covered  eyes  raised  to  meet  the  speaker's 
gaze. 

"I  believe  he's  blind,  too,"  said  the  old 
man,  as  he  stooped  down  and  waved 
his  hand  before  the  mutely  appealing 
face. 

Not  even  the  quiver  of  an  eyelid  fol- 
lowed. 


"Stone  blind!  That's  why  he  never 
moves  out  of  the  way.  Doesn't  know 
enough  to  hide  his  infirmity,  as  human 
beings  do.  He's  all  played  out  with  the 
rheumatiz.  and  he  wheezes  like  a  heave- 
gone  horse.  And  blind  !  A  worse  nuis- 
ance of  a  dog  I  never  knew.  I'll  fix  your 
case  tomorrow,  Jackie,  old  boy!  You'll 
never  know  what  hurt  vou.  You  know 
the  good  rifle  never  misses.  You  ought 
to  know  for  you've  been  out  with  it  often 
enough." 

If  poor  old  Jackie  knew  what  the 
speaker  meant,  he  never  .showed  it  by 
even  so  slight  an  attention  as  the  mo- 
tion of  his  tail.  It  was  strange,  too; 
that  tail  had  waggled  so  often  at  tbe 
stroke  of  the  man's  hand,  at  the  mere 
echo  of  his  voice.  But  the  shaggy  head 
only  stretched  upon  the  crossed  paws, 
while  the  lids  sunk  over  the  sightless 
eyes.  The  tail,  the  most  expressive  of 
all,  lay  curled  close  to  the  dog's  side, 
motionless,  unresponsive. 

"You  were  a  good  dog  once,  Jackie. 
You  have  had  your  day.  I'll  fix  you  out 
nice  and  sure,  tomorrow,  and  put  you 
out  of  your  troubles,"  said  the  old  man, 
as  he  passed  on  and  went  about  his 
work. 

He  didn't  stumble  over  the  dog  again 
that  day  when  he  passed  through  the 
shed. 

Poor  old  Jackie  didn't  seem  to  care  so 
much  for  the  sunshine  after  what  had 
passed.  He  drew  back  into  the  darkest, 
coldest  corner  to  keep  out  of  his  old 
master's  way;  and,  perhaps  to  nurse  his 
grief,  if  a  dog  knows  enough  to  do 
such  a  thing. 

There  never  was  a  dog  who  did  not 
know  pnough  to  do  so, — nurse  grief, 
keep  away  from  the  feet  of  a  chilled 
master,  as  well  as  fly  back  to  the  hand 
that  had  punished.  That  is  one  of  the 
features  of  dog  nature.  It  is  a  species 
of  mind  reading.  The  writer  is  bold 
enough  to  call  it  dog  nature,  and  say 
that  dogs  do  understand  the  human 
language. 

While  Jackie  lay  there  in  the  coldest 
and  most  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the 
shed,  thinking  things  only  a  dog  can 
think,  the  old  farmer  accomplished 
much  work.  He  laid  out  work  for  the 
morrow,  one  part  of  which  concerned 
Jackie  and  the  trusty  rifle,  and  a  spot 
down  in  the  gulf  where  all  would  be 
nice  and  secure  for  a  certain  deed! 
Later  on  the  old  farmer  had  supper, 
hitched  the  lively  colt  to  the  cutter,  and 
drove  away  to  town  to  do  some  trading 
and  talk  about  taxes  and  other  things  of 
import. 

When  the  stars  began  to  blink  at  the 
moon,  and  a  cow  in  the  stables  uttered  a 
soft  "low,"  when  the  lights  gleamed 
in  the  farm-house  windows,  and  a 
snow-owl  perched  upon  a  bare  apple- 
tree  bough,  and  said :  "Whoo,  wboo, 
whoo,"  the  form  away  back  in  the  dark 
corner  of  the  shed  moved. 

It  rose  from  its  reclining  position, and 
drew  its  rheumatic  legs  in  shape. 
Jackie  gave  a  few  soft,  but  gruff  groans 
as  he  rose  like  an  old  man  who  is 
bothered  about  rising  from  his  chair. 
Jackie  fell  once  or  twice  before  he 
found  his  feet.  They  wobbled  beneath 
him.  He  drew  himself  together,  and 
blundered  blindly  about  the  shed  before 
he  found  the  opening  and  passed 
through  into  the  yard  toward  the  main 
road. 


.— 


J- 


The  voices  of  familiar  ones  greeted 
him  as  he  went  by  the  house.  He  turned 
his  sightless  eyes  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  sounds  of  the  dear  voices 
came.  Long  and  patiently  he  stood 
there,  wagging  his  tail  as  though  await- 
ing an  invitation  to  come  in  out  of  the 
cold  and  take  up  his  old  place  back  of  the 
stove.  But  no  door  was  opened  toushtr 
him  in  ;no  hand  rapped  upon  the  window 
paue  to  call  him  back.  He  turned  his 
sightless  eyes  up  at  the  moon,  but  saw 
it  not.  And  the  stars  that  blinked,  and 
the  vault  of  the  heaven  above,  he  could 
not  see  them. 

But,  dog-like,  he  felt  something  within 
him  which  no  wise  man  may  explain. 

His  tail  ceased  to  wag;  his  long  ears 
dropped,  and  he  blundered  out  blindly 
through  the  open  gateway  into  the  main 
road  that  was  bound  to  lead  him — where? 
A  dog  cannot  talk,  and  poor,  old,  blind 
Jackie  could  not  have  answered  were 
you  to  ask  him  whither  was  he  bound. 
The  snow-crust  cut  his  feet,  and  he 
eased  the  pain  by  licking  the  wounds. 
Two  or  three  times  he  tumbled  into  the 
road-side  ditch,  but  he  dragged  himself 
out,  and  again  found  the  main  thorough- 
fare. The  clouds  occasionally  obliter- 
ated the  light  of  the  moon,  but  it  was  all 
the  same  to  poor  old  Jackie,  light  or 
darkness.  For  he  was  so  hopelessly 
blind  that  it  did  do*  matter  whether  the 
stars  twinkled  on  high,  whether  the  moon 
shone  upon  the  snow,  or  whether  the 
face  of  nature,  above,  below,  all  about, 
was  black  as  blackest  night. 

He  reached  a  point  In  the  road,  and 
stopped.  He  had  been  there  before,  ah! 
many  and  oft  a  time  in  the  good  old 
days  of  the  long  ago.  Here  it  was  that 
he  used  to  turn  aside  and  go  down  into 
the  gulf  with  his  old  master  and  gun 
after  rabbUs.  He  lifted  his  head  and 
sniffed  the  chill  air  of  night.  The  breeze 
fanned  his  soft  coat  and  formed  a  ruffle 
about  his  neck.  His  tail  stood  straight 
behind  his  gaunt  haunches,  and  his  nose 
was  pointed,  trim  and  clean  as  it  ever 
had  been.  Never  in  all  the  days  of  his 
cleverness  had  he  paused  more  alert, 
brisk  and  ready  for  the  chase.  And  now, 
he  is  but  a  shadow  outlined  against  the 
snow,  a  blind  dog  trying  to  escape  from 
disaster. 

Do  not  dogs  talk?  They  express  in 
mute  manner  a  language  no  human 
tongue  may  speak. 

As  Jackie  stood  there,  as  it  were  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways,  he  heard  the 
sound  of  bells.  Oh!  how  many  a  time  had 
he  jumped  from  his  snug  corner  behind 
the  stove  to  greet  the  occupant  of  the 
approaching  cutter.  Ah!  how  often  had 
he  fawned  about  the  horse,  leaped  to  the 
muzzle  and  frisked  about  the  feet  that 
never  raised  to  do  the  dog  friend  an  in- 
jury- 

Now— there  is  danger  fraught  in  ev- 
ery tinkle  of  the  bells— and  Jackie 
knows  it. 

He  plunged  down  the  bank,  and  cud- 
dled among  the  thick  bushes  as  the  bells 
came  nearer.  He  shivered  and  moaned 
there  in  the  chill  as  he  licked  the  blood 
from  bis  wounded  feet.  But  he  felt 
safe.  The  bells  would  soon  pass;  and 
then,  he  would  drag  himself  further 
down  the  gulf  to  a  cave  under  a  ruck— 
where  he  could  die  an  honorable  death, 
and  not  be  done  to  death  bv  a  friendly 
hand? 


Then  there  came  a  wild  despairing  cry 
from  above,  followed  by  a  crushing, 
grinding  noise,  as  of  a  heavy  body  fal- 
ling through  the  bushes.  Then  the 
sound  of  tlying  hoofs  clashing  the  frozen 
road— and  the  wild  jangling  of  bells 
died  away  in  the  distance. 

And  then,  for  a  moment  all  was  still 
there  in  the  lonely  gulf  where  Jackie 
crouched  under  the  thick  brush. 

Poor  Jackie,  if  he  could  only  see!  But 
he  was  as  blind  as  a  stone.  His  legs 
were  so  stiff ;  he  wheezed  like  a  heave- 
|  gone  horse.  And  he  was  such  a  nuis- 
ance about  the  farm  house.  He  was  so 
old  and  useless.  Good  for  nothing  only 
to  betaken  down  into  the  gulf  and  shot 
tomorrow. 

But  he  had  one  great  and  glorious 
gift  left  to  him— the  sense  of  smell. 

Slowly    he  dragged    his    gaunt  form 
from    under    the      bushes.     Slowly    he 
approached  something    which  the  clever 
nose    told     him      that    he      knew.    He 
reached  the  prone    figure  stretched  there 
in  the  darksome    shadows    of   the  gulf. 
There  it    was,    a    weak,    helpless  some- 
thing,   more   helpless    than    even    blind 
Jackie.     Its    face    was    down,  pressed, 
crushed     into       the     snow;     its    arms 
were  extended,    with  the  fingers    grasp- 
ing nothing  but  bits    of     broken  briars. 
And  there    it    was,  only    a    cross  in  the 
gulf    when    the    moon    sailed  out  in  all 
her   serene     majesty,     and    lighted    the 
place    and    drove     the    darkness    away 
from  all  but  the  good, old  dog's  sightless 
eyes. 

Jackie  could  not  see  the  gray  head, 
the  outstretched  arms,  but  he  could 
smell  the  blood  that  dyed  the  snow- 
crust.  It  was  Jackie's  old  friend  who 
had  promised  to  do  him  a  wrong  to- 
morrow ! 

Then  a  cold  nose  poked  the  old  man's 
neck.  A  warm  tongue  lapped  the  ears. 
Paws  fondled  and  pawed  the  clothing  of 
the  prostrate  form.  Still  there  was  no 
stir,  no  sound  to  answer  the  poor,  blind 
creature's  endeavors. 

Again  the  cold  nose  poked  the  neck  , 
as  low,  sad  moans  came  from  the  dog. 
Then  the  face  of  the  man  turned 
slightly.  His  eyes  opened,  but  Jackie 
could  not  see  them.  He  was  blidd! 
The  warm  tongue  licked  the  face,  found 
the  hands  and  lapped  them  eagerly. 
And  all  the  time  the  faithful  dog's  tail 
wagged  furiously.  Then  a  faint  sound 
came  from  the  old  man's  lips  : 
"Good  Jackie!" 

If  ever  a  dog  went  mad  for  joy  it  was 
sightless,  old  Jackie  down  there  in  the 
lonely  gulf  by  the  side  of  his  helpless 
master.  All  the  stiffness  went  away 
from  his  rheumatic  joints  and  bones  as 
he  jumped  about  and  yelped  in  dog-like 
joy.  The  dear,  familiar  voice 
had  again  spoken  to  Jaekie  in  tones 
of  kindness. 

"Speak,  Jackie,"  came  from  the  old 
man's  lips  as  he  regained  consciousness. 
The  dog  leaned  back  upon  his  haunches, 
he  raised  his  muzzle  toward  the  man 
whom  he  had  not  been  able  to  see  for 
many  a  week,  and  gave  forth  a  series  of 
barks.  And  the  night  wind  carried  the 
echoes  of  his  call  up  the  gulf  aud  to  the 
farm-house,  where  the  good  people 
stood  surrounding  the  trembling  colt, 
whose  string  of  bells  jingled  about  her 
neck. 


Again  aud  again  the  dog's  bark  rang 
out  in  the  night  and  always  came  from 
the  gulf  below. 

And  thus  the  good  folks  found  the  old 
man  with  one  leg  broken  and  other  bones 
crushed  with  Jackie,  the  blind  dog,  by 
his  side. 

Jackie,  next  to  his  master,  was  the 
best  cared  for  of  the  home  circle  during 
the  long  period  of  recovery  and  mending. 
Jackie  got  back  Lis  old  snug  corner  be- 
hind the  stove.  He  also  got  all  the  good 
morsels  he  had  missed  for  months.  He 
was  no  longer  in  the  way  of  anvone,  for 
his  blindness  was  now  a  protection  in- 
stead of  a  nuisance. 

But    the    sweetest    words     he    heard 
j  when  his  old  master  touched  and  fondled 
him  and  said  : 

"Good  boy,  dear  old  Jackie!" 

18  ostium  fBvmmwt 
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New  York  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 

The    New    York    Institution    for   the    In- 
struction  of   the   Deaf   and   Dumb   held    its 
eighty-third  annual  meeting  Tuesday.     This 
is  not  only  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  institutions   of   its   kind   in    the 
country,  but  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  last  year  for  "excel- 
lence of  system  and  work."     The  system  of 
instruction,   however,   according   to   the   re- 
port  of   the    principal,    Mr.    E.    N.    Currier, 
is  not  confined  to  any  one  theory,  but  con- 
sists   of    using    all    the    different    accepted 
methods  for  training  the  deaf,  indifferently 
adapting  them  to  the  ne"eds  of  each  pupil, 
and  making  a  special  point  of  that  personal 
sympathy  and  attention   of  the   teacher  to 
every  pupil,  without  which  the  best  system 
is   of  so   little    value.     All   the   pupils— and 
there  are  476  at  present— are  taught  speech, 
speech-reading  and  writing,   both  by   hand 
and  by  pencil,   and   their  ears   are   trained 
when  there  is  a  remnant  of  hearing.     The 
instruction    in   the    schools   takes    in    every 
grade    and   variety   of   class,    from   kinder- 
gartens to  trade  schools.     Besides  the  reg- 
ular schoolroom  work,   there   is  instruction 
in    carpentering,    gardening,    tailoring    and 
printing  for  the  boys,  and  sewing,  cooking 
and  housework  for  the  girls. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  pupils  of 
the  institution,  because  they  are  the  ones 
who  start  with  the  heaviest  handicap,  are 
the  two  boys  and  the  two  girls  who  are 
both  blind  and  deaf.  One  of  the  girls, 
Katie  McGirr,  reads  easily  five  different 
alphabets,  including  the  Lucos  alphabet, 
and  this  she  is  the  only  blind  person  in  the 
country  capable  of  understanding.  This  is 
somewhat  the  same  thing  as  when  a  normal 
person  is  able  to  read  French,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish  and  Sanskrit.  She  learns 
different  tongues  very  rapidly,  and  mas- 
tered the  Lucos  alphabet  in  thirty-six  min- 
utes. The  two  blind  boys  have  had  suc- 
cess in  carpentering  work. 


THE     a0L^N     PENNY. 
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WONDERFUL.   FEATS    OF    BLIND 

MEN. 

Last  October  Mr.   Harry   joules,  the  blind 

of  Brighton,  performed  the  surprising 

alkingby  himself   from  that  s< 

:    to  London  in  a  day,  starting   at   fi 

the  morning  and  finishing  at  ten  the  same 

alked  with  the  assurance  of  a  man 

p^  faculties,   and   thoroughly 

,nS-  ,  ,    . 

Of    Pro)  rcett's    athletic    prowess 

eve,  rd.    Though  deprived  of  sight 

jn  i  oting  accident,  he  did  not 

permit*'  >rtune  to  debar  him  from 

favourite  sports.  He  was  an  untiring  walker, 
and  m  winter  often  skated  sixty  miles  a  day. 
At  salmon  fishing  he  .was  a  proficient,  while 
as  a  rider  he  displayed  wonderful  nerve,  even 
to  the  extent  of  occasionally  enjoying  a  gallop 
with  the  harriers  on  Newmarket  Heath. 

James  Holman,  "the  blind  traveller,  who 
died  in  1857,  visited  almost  every  country  in 
the  world.  Despite  his  affliction,  he  was  wont 
to  travel  unaccompanied  by  any  attendant, 
trusting  entirely  to  his  own  sagacity  and  acu- 
men, which,  indeed,  throughout  his  long 
Wanderings  was  never  found  at  fault.  He 
published  several  interesting  books  on  his 
■travels  through  Siberia  and  other  lands 

Of  John  Metcalf,  known  as  Blind  Jack  of 
Knaresborough,  some  extraordinary  tales  are 
told.  He  was  an  accomplished  horseman,  on 
one  occasion  winning  a  race  of  three  miles 
over  a  circular  course  by  the  ingenious  device 
of  stationing  at  each  post  a  man  with  a  bell, 
which  was  rung  as  a  sign  for  him  to  turn.  In 
a  small  biography,  published  at  York  m  LA', 
are  related  in  detail  his  exploits  as  a  hunts- 
man, a  pugilist,  and  a  card  player,  many  of 
which  are  quite  incredible. 

Town  *»  *>***» 
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Will  Release  Deaf  Mates. 

BERKELEY.  May  20. -At  the  end  of  this 
week  the  pupils  who  are  detained  at  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  r)„Th  ,nH  dk^  wi,„ 
br  released  from  quarantine.  The  quarantine 
Will  not  be  raised,  and  only  those  pupils  who 
have  been  vaccinated  and  who  show  freedom 
from  any  smallpox  symptoms  will  be  allowed 
to    depart. 

ANOTHER  HELEN  KELLER. 

BEMARKABZE   CBILD   AT  TBE  INSTI- 
TVTIOX  FOB  TBE  BZIXD. 


An  Eleven-Year  Old  Girl,  "Who  Two 
Years  Ago  Conld  Not  See,  Hear  or 
Speak,  and  Was  So  Weak  That 
She  Conld  Not  Stand  Unsupported, 
Now  Uses  the  Sign  Language,  Goes 
Abont  Without  an  Attendant  and 
Care*  for  Herself. 

At  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  on  Bellefleld  avenue, 
there  Is  a  little  girl  -who  may  some  day- 
become  as  famous  as  Helen  Keller,  the 
blind  girl  who  created  such  a  furore  in 
the  Eust.  The  little  girl  is  Maggie  Cas- 
tor, aged  about  11  years,  and,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Supt.  Hiram  B.  Jacobs, 
she  has  already  made  such  wonderful 
ress  that  the  case  has  attracted  more 
than  pa  ice.    This  is  not  so  much 

on  account  of  her  aptness  or  because  of 
the  progress  that  she  has  already  made, 
but  because  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  case  and  her  condition  when  she 
^/became  an  Inmate  of  the  institution  some- 
9 thing  over  two  years  ago.  Incidentally 
her  progress—and  present  condition  form 
a  tribute  to  the  usefulness  and  effective- 
ness of  Hfie  institution  of  which  Supt. 
Jacobs  Js  more   than  proud. 

The  iroybrtunate  Kirl  is  the  daughter  Of 
a    Butler  county    family   in   moderate  cii- 


cumstances.  This,  according  to  aupt.' 
Jacobs,  is  where  Helen  Keller  has  had 
the  advantage,  as  she  came  of  a  family 
that  is  well  known  in  the  New  England 
Plates  through  its  connection  with  educa- 
tional matters. 

Was   Practically   Hopeless. 

"Maggie's  case,"  said  the  superinten- 
dent yesterday,  "when  she  was  brought 
here,  had  been  previously  given  up  as 
practically  hopeless.  Though  over  9  years 
of  age  she  was  absolutely  helpless  and 
her  constitution  was  in  the  most  depleted 
condition  of  any  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
She  made  no  effort  to  help  herself  and  we 
had  to  have  made  for  her  shoes  which 
carried  braces  for  her  legs  before  we 
could  begin  to  teach  her  to  stand.  She 
was  so  weak  that  she  could  not  grasp 
hold  of  anything,  let  alone  lift  it,  and  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  to  do  with 
herself  cr  anything  with  which  she  came 
in  contact. 

•  "I  think  that  her  instruction  was  one 
of  the  most  difficult  ones  that  has  evtr 
been  undertaken  here,  yet  in  the  short 
time  that  she  has  been  an  inmate,  the 
change  in  her  condition  has  been  so  great 
as  to  be  really  remarkable.  From  prac- 
tically a  puppet  She  has  become  a  girl  of 
considerable  strength,  and  her  under- 
standing of  what  she  does  and  of  what 
(transpires  about  her  is  really  acute  and 
to  such  a  degree  that  I  wonder  sometimes 
that  it  nas  ever  been  accomplished. 
"When  she  came  here  she  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  the  clothing  she 
wore,  of  washing  or  bathing  or  of  attend- 
ing to  any  personal  wants.  She  did  not 
have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  nature  of 
any  object  that  was  placed  in  her  hands. 
Now  she  not  alone  is  able  to  wash  and 
dress  herself,,  but  eats  in  the  same  way 
as  others  similarity  unfortunate,  using 
her  cup,  spoon  and  fork,  and  she  knows 
what  she  eats,  as  is  shown  by  her  likes 
and  dislikes  in  this  respect.  She  can  pre- 
pare her  own  bath,  finding  her  way  to 
(the  bath  room  without  any  assistance,  and 
jalso  knows  her  way  all  over  the  building, 
ithe  many  corridors  not  bothering  her. 
(Occasionally,  after  she  has  been  down- 
(stalrs,  she  starts  up  the  wrong  stairs,  but 
knows  in  an  instant  when  she  has  made  a 
mistake.  One  of  her  pleasures  is  swinging 
and  she  knows  her  way  from  the  top  floor 
to  the  part  of  the  basement  where  the 
swings  are  located,  swinging  herself  with- 
'  put  any  assistance.  ^  «•  ^^    A  f?  I 

CmJ*>  «i*  Is^Xeoxnins:  Hnpliltv.  i. 

"She  has  for  some  time  shown  an  In- 
clination to  learn,  and  she  can  now  spell 
a  great  many  words  and  is  beginning  to 
learn  the  sign  language  rapidly.  In  fact 
her  every  action  indicates  that  her  senses 
that  have  lain  dormant  for  so  long  a 
time  have  been  aroused,  and  she  is  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  what  is  going  on 
about  her.  One  of  the  things  she  enjoys 
is  to  walk  about  the  grounds  surround- 
ing the  institution,  which  she  does,  with- 
out an  attendant. 

"That  her  wits  are  beginning  to  sharpen 
Is  Indicated  by  something  she  did  not 
very  long  ago.  This  was  when  she  took 
from  the  table,  to  where  she  finds  her 
•way  without  any  assistance,  a  ginger  snap. 
She  is  very  fond  of  ginger  snaps.  She 
knew  that  she  had  no  right  to  take  it 
from  the  table,  but  when  she  arose  she 
concealed  it  in  the  palm  of  her  hand^_and 
then,  instead  of  giving  her  hand  to  the 
attendant,  she  placed  it,  with  the  ginger- 
snap,  against  the  attendant's  side.  She 
can  laugh  heartily  too,  as  was  indicated 
on  an  occasion  when,  during  the  tem- 
porary absence  from  the  table  of  her  at- 
tendant, she  used  her  fingers  in  eating. 
The  attendant  returned  in  time  to  catch 
her,  and  the  moment  she  came  Maggie, 
knowing  that  she  was  caught,  began 
laughing  and  showed  that  she  knew  she 
had  broken  a  rule.  Of  course  these  little 
things  do  not  look  very  great,  but  thev 
indicate  that  out  of  practically  a  puppet 
has  been  made  a  human  being  with  a 
soul,  who  is  capable  of  thinking  and  ap- 
preciating what  Is  going  on  the  world  she 
cannot   see   and   what  is   being   done   for 

Officers   Elected. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  institution 
met  yesterday  and  organized  as  follows- 
President  Rev.  Dr.  J.  q.  Brown;  vice 
president,  Col.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker;  second 
^,er^^^»-^r^-- treasurer. 

ChUds  and  P.  H.  Lloyd.        Abbott>   °-   «• 


LEGISL. 


HERE. 


Couple    of    Junketing    Tripa    Include 
Holyoke  on  the  Road. 

Two  of  the  legislative  committees 
stopped  over  in  Holyoke  last  evening- 
tlhat  on  public  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, about  20  in  number,  registering  at 
the  Hotel  Hamilton,  and  the  committee 
on  fisheries  and  game  at  the  Guyott 
house.  The  later  committee  included 
Senator  Morrison  and  Representatives 
Collins,  Dudley  and  Howard  and  J.  F. 
Chase  of  Holyoke.  This  latter  commit- 
tee visited  the  hatcheries  at  Hadley  to- 
day, and  tomorrow  will  go  to  Sution, 
and  from  there  back  to  Boston.  The  com- 
mittee on  charitable  institutions,  which 
included  E.  D.  Bunyan  of  Holyoke,  left 
for  Northampton  this  morning,  stopping 
over  for  a  trip  to  Mt.  Tom.  They  will 
vialt  the  insane  asylum  and  the  Clark 
Institution  for  the  blind,  and  from  there 
will  go  to  Amherst.  Several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  were  accompanied 
by  their  wives,  and  the  party  took  a 
ride  around  the  city  in  the  evening. 


The  "Milwaukee  Weekly  Review^    has] 
taken  <n   some   new    features    which  iu- 
crease    its    value    arid    usefulness.      It    is  j 
now  fairly  well    printed    and    is    fastened 
together    in  pamphlet   form.     The  pro;,!' 
reader    is    a  little    remiss    in    overlooking 
■    the  spelling;  but  that  may  he  accidental, 
and  though  it  defeats    part    of  the   value 
of  the  pario  licil  i  i  ren  lering  it    untrust- 
worthy as  a  guidein  matters  of  spelling, 
it  is  the  v. tv  kind  that  creep  into  the  older 
papers  even  after    many  years    of  growth. 
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BLIND  SCULPTORS.     "N 


Artists    Who    Achieved   Fame   De- 
si^ite  Their  Sightless  Eyes. 
Giovanni  Gambasio,  the  sculptor,  had 

£e    th??*?1  °f  hJS  Si?ht  f°r  tCn  ^ 
ere    the    idea    came    to    him    to    be    an 

se t  to   worVhf-,G°1Clen  Penny-  He  th*n 
&et   to   work    diligently,    and,    his    fame 

spreading  abroad,   he   was   sent   by   the 

2SE?  uUKe    0i   Tusca'ny    to    R°™   to 
model   the  statue  of  Pope  Urban   VIII 

Inls  he  executed  to  the  general  satls- 

fac  ion     aS   well    as   other   commissions 

v-ith  which  he  was  entrusted. 

Dr.     Guille     quotes     the     case    of     M 
£e,'th(e,biind  sculptor,  and  compares 

■Hnbissvh1ne^UHliy   *«"««»  artist   of 

most  f!ttyHfnl    ^SCany-      w"°     executed 
"  n  e    <■  n ■  lkon'  **fs  of  the  English 
'VhA  Si  *     .  1;  Llle  PoPe  a"d  others 

produce  them  in  clav  with  a  skill  that 
^Passed    any    of    his    contenmorarte** 

<'n    one   occasion,    in    order       tint       h* 
might   make  a  true   model  of  a     ?on     he 

■      'V'n^^erir1;"1  'r<;ni  «'-  >'--Pr»etor 

by  the Ttamfr  «  <£l  '  ,a(=c°ropan  ed 

tfare  and ™      '        act  conception  of  its 
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Aberdeen  Branch  of  BrTfri  ;  Aseociarti 

,    :  iation,  : 

cert  of  a  ' 

t},t>  i  day    evening. 

There  was  a  i  onsiderable  audience.       Mr  V 

eseeoa 

•S  so 
Mr 

'X obi  nod    the   company 

ring  phonograph. 

the  artistes   were  Gordon, 

Fordyce.  Menzies,  Judd,  Forbes,  Munro.  Fatter- 
son,  and  Duncan.  Miss  Coopejr  acted  asactum- 
pianist. 
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LEX    BUi'KKMA. 

TUESDAY, 
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LORD  MAYOR  AT  THE 
CHUltCH   FOR    THE   BLIND. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool  (Mr.  Arthur 
Crosthwaite)  on  Sunday  attended  the  morning 
service  at  St.  Mary's  Chapel  for  the  Blind,  Hard- 
man-street.  Amongst  the  representative  body 
of  citizens  who  accompanied  him  were  Alder- 
men Paull  and  Oookson,  Councillors  Muirhead, 
Chevalier,   Val   Smith,  Isaac  Turner,   C. 


•    Wil 
hams,  and  Phillips,  Mr.  G.  H    Ball   Colonel  A 
'HE    BELFAST    NEWS-LETTER,     g-  Holme,  Mr.  A.  Brown,  Colonel  Crosbie,  Dr." 

Hope    Dr.  Campbell  Brown,  Dr.   Ncvins,  Mr. 
Wade  Deacon,  Mr.    W.   J.    Lockett,    Mr. 


FRIDAY,  MAT  17,  1901. 

HOME  FOR  THE   BLJND,  BELFAST. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BELFAST  NEWS-LETTER 

soSfrTif06!  that  the  Public  w''«be  looking  for 
some  news  of  our  new  homes  in  Clifton  ville  The 
inmates  and  furniture  were  safely  moved  bv 
Mr  Robert  Johnson  entirely  free  of  charge  I 
need  not  say  how  grateful  wJ  feel  to  one  wifo  has 
always  been  kind  td  the  blind  of  our  city  The 
houses  have  been  found  suitable  in  everv  way 
We    got    possession    on  the    1st  of  April"      The 

women  s  home  was  ready  on  the  22nd  of  that 
month.  a   d  the  meA.g  on  the  2n(J  of  that 

the  health  of  matrons  and  inmates  has  greatly  im- 
proved Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  the  blind 
have  helped  towards  the  purchase  fund.  Mr.  D. 
A.  Blacs  kindly  offered  me  an  afternoon  service  in 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  at  h s 

heSb1ndU      T.  SerV,Ce  WaS  entire1^  conducted  by 
the   olind.      The  collection   amounted  to  £30  14s 
lhen  Dr.  Johnson  gave  the  Grosvcnor  Hall  for  two 
MM?068"  *  £olIeot,ons  at  >»th  £30  lis.     Then  Mr. 
Millar,  of  Mountpottinger   Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  gave  their  hall  to  Mr.  Morris  (who  is 
Wind)  lor _  a  simdar  service.     Collection,  £6  6s  5d 
Mr.  Morris   took  entire  charge  of  organising  that 
meeting.     I   thank  most  heartily  the  committees 
of    both    Young     Men's    Christian    Associations, 
Grosvenor    Hall,    and   the  collectors.      Also,  Mr 
Black.  Mr.  Ker,  Mr.  R.  Verner.and  Mr.  Millar.wko 
made  appeals,  not  forgetting  Mr.  Morris  and  all  who 
helped  m  any  way.     I  am  glad  to  say  that  several 
churches  in  our  city  have  offered   to   help   bv  hav- 
ing similar  services.     I  asked  the  public  tor  £3,000 
as  a   thankoffering  for  their  sight.     Many  have 
kindly  responded,   but   many   have    not.     I  would 
now  ask   them   to   send   me  what   they  can.  thus 
helping    to   establish    these   splendid  homes  in  our 
city.     Although  the  amount  asked  for   has  not  all 
come  :n    still  I  thank  God   for   what   He  has  sent, 
and  I  believe  that   he   will  send  every  penny  re 
omred.     I  ]ntend  pilbiishing  latei.  pn  alist  of  those 

who  have  kindly  helped;  each  day  still  brings 
something.  I  would  be  so  much  obliged  if  any 
kind  lnend  would  send  a  typewriter,  as  Lottie 
Millar  can  use  one,  and  it  would  be  most  useful. 
We  also  need  a  sewing  machine  and  some  plants 
or  our  conservatory.  I  must  let  our  wants  be 
known  in  case  some  friend  can  supply  them 
Lottie  Millar  has  presented  a  beautiful" organ  to 
the  home  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  what  the 
home  has  been  to  her.  This  she  bought  entirely 
out  of  her  own  earnings.  Trusting  this  will  re- 
mind many  to  send  me  donations  towards  the  pur- 
chase fund,  yours,  sincerely, 

TT        T„  Caroline  Prat  (president). 

Ury,  Knockbreda  Park,  Belfast. 
16th  May. 
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|  INSTITUTigNjyR  THE  BLIMP, 

Season  of  Closing   Exercises   Has  Be- 
gun— Program  of  Music. 
The  closing  exercises  of  the  Indiana  In- 
stitution for  the  Education   of  the  Blind 
began  this  forenoon  in  the  school  build- 
ing,  and   will   continue   to-morrow,   Mon- 
day, Tuesday  and  Wednesday  forenoons 
concluding    Thursday   afternoon     A    con 
cert  will  be  given  Tuesday  evening,  jUne 
4.    The   program    is    made    up    of   instru- 
mental and  vocal  music  by  the  pupils  of 
the  various  classes.  The  recital  this  fore- 
noon   was    given     by    first-year    pupils, 
among    whom    were:    Nora    Keys     Clara 
Caster,     Alphonso     Burrows,     Marguerite 
Alleman,   Cassie  Edwards,  Louis  Martin 
Smith    Pbel,  °*1re^^llen    Hendren,     Oliver 


Horace  Walker,  Major  Ross,  Dr.  Bickersteth, 

J  w  ^  rU1T,,and  Mn  J-  IL  Wood-  The  Rev. 
1.  W.  M.  Lund,  who  preached  the  sermon,  took 
for  his  text  the  words-"  What  shall  a  man  give 
to  exchange  for  life?"      The  Lord  Mayor's  visit,     m 

^«^^^^%rT™  NEWCASTLE 

to  begbrindPe°PIt  Wh°  had  the  great  »XK2 
toa that  tath p  M    3i  *u    ef y?e8si°n  «f  the  feel- 
ing tnat  to  the  blind  should  be  given    as  far  a<. 
possible,  the  light  they  had  lost       If  'there    va 
anything;  on  earth  to  which  Christ  would  glv 

Jhei2  MnT^.iW0Uld  b6  an  ^tituiion  such  J 
♦  .it i  i  7.  «6  was  a  ^reat  doal  of  nonsensi 
talked  about  "compensation  to  the  blind  "bu 
the  only  real  compensation  was  the  training  th? 
was  given  to  blind  children  at  an  early*™ 

S'mJJ  TTly.that  ?n*,«d  ha"  recognise 
the  need  of  educatmg  the  blind  juet  the  sam 
as  children  who  could  see.  Before  that  th£ 
had  been  no  compulsory  educatfon  for  th 
ShrJ  l°^.lt  Vs  not  leffc  to  ^8  caprice  of  th 
school*  at  W  th6t recluireme«t  of  thePState  Th 
the  truth  & 8Tt-ree  Wa?  a  si^nal  instance 
renntln™  t  ^erpool  w*s  maint 
imputation   for  givine  a   "fuller  life 


DAILY   CHROiNICLE, 
EMDAY^MAY  «- 


ROYAL  VICTORIA  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  BLIND.   ' 


ANNUAL    MEETING-. 

is 

•V."     '  ' 

'   Mr-  l   ■'•    H    ,  the   Mavw 

ttev.   K. 
Liverpool   was  maintaining  it«  i '  ;  oggki.     Mr.    A 

"mw     gl:m%*      Mer  life"   to  tfflHf  t,K!  H',v-  l!    i:-  M 
would  not  SowrtWlf  °ne  Shut  °ne'8  «*«»  om  J, 

belDandt^tT'       They  wanted  money  and  -r  o,  ,.„, 

■iieip,  ana  tnat  camp  to  t.hom  ;„  ii J        "  o  ■  ■    ■-  ,       .., .    ,  i  ..  ,       , 


that  %em  °f   gr?ater   hfe-never   for    7     •    ; 
at  litht  t/rIa-  auv    Yas  to  &ive  more  !;'"'    ''/  ^!'      &*i] 

blSfnM^f  Win  d.-The  collection, >!  ' '  ' J  ' ;  &'  '< ' ; " '  >' 

behalf  of  the  funds  of  the  institution.      '  ''     '  ' 

"■*" ; 


WEDNESDAY,     May    22, 

'•'■  I'CLIFFF.    BOCIETY 


901. 
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Chapel,  U,i  eventg  '    SiSriM^  fa  Ule  W^ 
the  Cooperative  Sortctv?  Mr   G  %  ^Pr^ntaUTe3  of 


aftw  which 

■  3ffm  &2b£  S^SSf^f 
Stock  and  Macklev  ( ■  - 
--r-...Cive  oooictv)    Mr    a    r> 
M  the  Cottage  Homes/rir    w  »'moiis  (rreasuref 

(secretary),       'CS„,     RIe"rj'  and  Mr-  C.  If  am, 

about  £40  lcss  than  in'thr  rll  i  C,Ve  mo"'tJls  "<** 
quently  less  had  K&'ftff  and  ron^ 
perhaps  owing  to  the  imiv"n  °  jH  b,,nd-  This  *** 
of  tho  Wi  and  fo,-^;3;  P  Jsf?[»>«y,  because 
BoniB,  account  it  wJrtSrf  a££  9,f^  ^the  Cofcta^ 
foundation  of  the  lmmol  ""t  altogether,  since  the 
1-ted.  and  ijfta  £3,000  had' been  c0! 
•  had  been  .pS.8?  SBSff^Sf  CI^^»  P«- 


"  '    '"',''  ■  of  the 

Blind,  v   io,  thejj  believed 
'    n-in^  the 
....  :i     li      School    Bi 

•nhu/te  £1,0(   i       .    ,    |      |  .      , 

m,pl<> 

"  ;na- 

v"'  °                                             L-Use. 

'  :md 
i 

i.i-     it  would  Ij  tilt 

■       tnd  exiwnditoire,  tliat  i  i  uh 
I 

'    •  i  aewhii  .    , 

1  .        £64  0.--  2  ,,.u 

■    n 

ei; 
a.?e( 
mfc 

i 


Iici    ftlc 
ai«o   a 


£1.000  (■• 
is  one  of  1 
I  Boa       had  evi 

;        i  •  l     i  n  of  I 

ItliUjJ 

1     ■  '  '      ■  rain    is 

•"       ■  ■  Hi 

'me  I    fri<  nd   uoi  ,, 
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Alcii:    <$37„500     will      be      distributed 
among    the    blind    poor   of    t'he    city    of 
York  this  year.  Each  approved  ap- 
■ant   gets  $J0   in   gild. 
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I"~p~TOTJ  bad  been  living  absolutely 
alone  in,  say,  a  cave,  where  you 
had  never  been  able  to  communi-  I 
cate  with  a  single  human  being; 
■where  you  had  never  been  able  to 
discover  any  world  outside  of  yourself; 
where  you  had  never  heard,  nor  seen, 
nor  spoken;  where  you  had  never  re- 
ceived an  impression  and  had,  therefore, 
never  been  able  to  give  out  one— how  do 
you  suppose  you  would  feel  if  someone 
should  come  along  and  take  you  by  the 
hand  and  lead  you  out  into  a  world 
where  you  would  be  able  to  communicate 
with  others  of  your  kind? 

How  do  you  suppose  you  would  feel  if, 
from  hardly  knowing  that  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  life,. you  should  be  transported 
to  almost  a  complete  realization  of  its 
entirety? 

If  such  a  thing  should  happen,  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  absolutely  the  most  fe- 
licitous of  human  experiences;  and  that 
is,  1  think,  the  reason  that  the  faces  of 
the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  Insti- 
tute here  are  illuminated  with  a  posi- 
tively radiant  joy. 

Out  of  their  awful  loneliness,  out  of 
their  terrible  isolation,  out  of  the  horror 
and  the  void  of  undeveloped  self,  they 
have  been  led  out  into  the  world,  to  give 
and  take  in  the  great  reciprocity  scheme 
of  the  universe. 

There  are  some  philosophers  who  say 
that  there  is  no  creation  outside  of  the 
creation  revealed  to  us  by  our  senses. 

If  you  had  only  the  mere  sense  of  touch 
and  smell  left  to  you,  imagine  how  lim- 
ited, how  inexpressibly  lonely  would  be 
your  world. 

There  are  other  philosophers  who  say  \ 
that  we  have  no  intelligences  except  such 
as  are  developed  through  our  senses. 

Imagine,  then,  the  blankness  of  a  mind 
limited  to  two  senses  for  the  reception 
of  Its  impressions  unless  those  two  senses 
had  been  trained  to  do  duty  for  the 
other  three. 

THE  WORK  IT  IS  DOING. 

It  is  this  very  work  which  the  Colorado 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  is  doing, 
ing  with  a  success  which  is  almost 
ir  alfvelous. 

I  went  out  to  the  Institute  last  week 
ftnd   went    through   all   its   departments 


with  Professor  Argo,  the  superintendent. 
I  saw  the  blind  reading,  sewing,  mak- 
ing music  and  plying  trades  by  means 
of  the  development  of  their  senses  of 
touch  and  hearing. 

I  heard  tye  dumb  speak  and  read,  and 
saw  the  deaf— if  not  hear  at  least  com- 
prehend by  means  of  the  sign  language. 

I  saw  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
children  and  young  people  being  made 
happy  and  useful  individuals  out  of  mere 
moving,  breathing  automatons. 

Most  wonderful  of  all,  I  saw  two  chil- 
dren, one  a  girl  of  13  and  the  other  a  lit- 
tle boy  of  7,  totally  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb,  learning  to  read  and  w¥ite  and 
work,  to  express  their  thoughts  by  the 
sign  language,  and  even  to  speak  a  little. 
Of  course,  Lottie  and  Ralph  are  the 
most  interesting  children  in  the  school 
because  of  their  original  utter  helpless- 
ness  and  the  unusual  combination  of 
the  loss  of  all  three  senses.  There  are 
not  above  50  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb 
people  in  the  United  States,  and  of  those 
Lottie  and  Ralph  have  made  about  as 
rapid  progress  as  any  the  people  of  the 
Institute  have  ever  heard  of. 
hottlB  Sullivan,  born  totally  deaf,  dumfr 
and  blind,  but  with  a  singularly  active 
intelligence,  has  been  in  the  school  for 
four  years;  and  she  has  made  as  rapid 
progress  as  any  of  the  simply  deaf  and 
dumb  children.  She  can  read  and  spell, 
"listen"  to  the  conversation  of  her  com- 
panions by  placing  her  hands  over  theirs 
as  they  form  the  letters  of  the  sign  lan- 
guage, and  "talk"  on  her  fingers  with 
really  remarkable  ease  and  rapidity. 

When  she  first  entered  the  school  the 
quickness  with  which  her  active  little 
brain  took  in  impressions,  and  gave  out 
ideas  in  turn,  made  the  officers  of  the 
school  believe  they  had  discovered  anoth- 
er Helen  Keller;  but  her  subsequent 
progress,  though  rapid,  has  not  been 
equal  to  Helen  Keller's  development. 

Ralph  Wooden,  also  born  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  has  been  in  the  Institute  for 
three  years,  and  his  progress  has  also 
Loeiv  remarkably  good. 

A  DEAR  LITTLE  FELLOW. 
He  is  an  engaging  little  fellow,  well 
sec  up  and  healthy,  with  the  sweetest 
little  face  and  the  most  irresistibly  win- 
ning smile  in  the  world.  His  eager,  ex- 
pressive features  are  always  alive  and 
anxious  for  impression*  and  bis  whole 
nature  is  always  reaching  out  with  an 
almost  pathetic  eagerness  and  yearning 

for  ideas  and  the  companionship  of  other 
people. 

When  we  went  in  Mr.  Argo  took  his 
hand,  and,  like  a  flash,  the  little  fellow's 
face  lit  up  with  pleasure,  and  he  nodded 
and  laughed  and  signed  that  he  knew 
him — and  this,  merely  by  the  touch  of 
his  hand. 

Then  Mr.  Argo  told  him  in  the  sign 
language  that  some  one  was  come  to 
see  him. 

Ralph  looked  pleased  and  asked  eag- 
erly,  "Do  I  know  them?" 

Mr.  Argo  said,  "Feel  and  see." 

He  placed  my  hand  on  Ralph's  and 
the  warm  little  fingers  closed  over  it. 
Then  he  shook  his  head  and  signed  rap- 
idly, "I  do  not  know  who  it  is." 

Mr.  Argo  took  his  hand  and  said,  "K. 


It  a  man  or  a  \*        ..1?"  ^VX^.'^Bi 

Ralph   put   up   his   hand  and   touched 

my    hat.     It   was    of   gray  felt,    and   he 
signed,  "a  man." 

"Oh,  Ralph,  a  man?  signed  Mr.  Argo. 
Ralph  put  up  his  hand  again  and  this 
time  felt  my  linen  collar,  stiff  tie  and  the 
lappels  of  my  coat.  He  nodded  his  head  | 
emphatically  again  and  again  and  again 
signed  "a  man." 

"Try  again,"  signed  Mr.  Argo,  and  this 
time  Ralph  felt  my  hair. 
His  pretty  little  face  brightened  all  over 
and  he  laughed  delightedly  as  he  signed, 
"a  lady,"  and  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
joke  of  his  mistake  as  much  as  anybody. 
Then  the  little  fellow  took  my  hand 
and  said  with  his  rapid  nervous  little 
fingers,  "Please  talk  to  me." 

That  was  where  Ralph  had  the  ad- 
vantage and  I  had  to  ask  Mr.  Argo  to 
interpret. 

"The  lady  does  not  know  how  to  spell," 
said  Mr.  Argo  on  his  fingers. 

"Oh,"  said  Ralph  in  return,  "Then  the 
lady  is  very  ignorant." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
spoke  in  different  tongues,  Ralph  and  I 
had  a  delightful  visit  and  I  had  to  tell 
him  my  name  and  promise  to  come  again 
before  he  would  say  good-bye  and  let 
me  go. 

HOW  HE  READS. 

When  we  left  he  was  reading  with  his 
face  aglow  with  delight,  "I  see  a  cat. 
Will  the  cat  catch  a  mouse?  Yes,  the 
cat  will  catch  a  mouse,"  his  little'  fin- 
gers going  as  fast  as  they  could  move 
and  his  whole  soul  absorbed  in  the  de- 
light of  the  story. 

The  teacher  of  Ralph  and  Lottie  is 
a  young  girl,  Who,  when  she  first  came 
to  the  institute  was  deaf  and  dumb  too, 
but  who  has  since  learned  to  speak,  in 
spite  of  her  defective  hearing.  She  has 
been  graduated  from  the  school,  and  is 
now  a  full-fledged  teacher. 

From  Lottie  and  Ralph  we  went  Into 
a  room  where  a  pretty  young  woman  in 
a  neat  blue  dress  and  a  white  apron  was 
teaching  a  class  of  tiny  deaf  and  dumb 
tots  how  to  speak  by  the  "oral  method." 
She    took    a    roguish    looking    little    ras- 
cal,  stood   him   at   her  knee,   facing  the 
rest    of    the    class   and    laid    one    of    his 
hands   on   her   throat  and   the  other  on 
his  own  throat.    Then,  while  he  watched 
her  lips,  she  made  the  sounds  of  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  he  following  her 
closely   and    imitating    the    sounds    with 
his   own    vocal   organs.     After   this   les- 
son   she   gave   him    a   pointer   and   sent 
him  to  a  chart  of  sounds  on  the  board, 
to  point   them  out  to   the  class  as   she 
formed  them  with  her  lips. 
Whenever   Charlie   made   a   mistake,    a 
dozen   eager  hands  went  up  in  a  flash, 
and    a    dozen    eager    brains    were    ready 
to  set  him  right.    Then  the  teacher  gave 
us  an  exhibition  of  the  lip  reading.    She 
called  the  class  to  attention  and  asked 
the  children  questions  which  they  almost 
invariably    understood    correctly— simply 
by  the  motion  of  her  lips— and  answered 
accurately.     After  that  a  handsome  lit- 
tle   chap    with    brown    eyes    read    aloud 
for  us  out  of  one  of  the   lesson   books. 
He  read  with  considerable  difficulty  and 
absolutely    no    expression,    but   he   spoke 
aloud    and    he    could   make    himself   un- 
derstood. 

As  we  went  away,  however,  Mr.  Argo 
said: 


Lt.lt  (J    ViU 


MR.  ARGO  TALKS. 
"Of  course,  we  hardly  hope  to  gain 
any  really  practical  and  extensive  re- 
sults from  teaching  the  dumb  to  speak, 
because  the  difficulties  of  instruction  are 
too  great  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  practice  has  to  be  kept 
up  too  constantly.  No  matter  how  hard 
we  try  to  make  them,  they  will  not  use 

their  tongues  when  they  can  use  theltf 
hands.     Its  too  hard  for  them." 

Then  we  went  into  one  of  the  higher 
grades  where  a  decidedly  pleasant  and 
courteous  young  man,  perfectly  deaf  and 
dumb,  was  giving  a  history  lesson.  He; 
was  correcting  an  essay  on  the  board 
as  we  went  in,  and  he  told  us  with 
many  expressive  gestures  and  despairing 
shrugs,  and  liftings  of  the  eyebrows  and  j 
sighs  that  "the"  was  the  "meanest  word 
in  the  English  language"  in  its  idiomat- 
ic uses;  and  that  colloquial  and.  idio- 
matic words  and  phrases  were  the  des- 
pair of  his  pedagogical  existence. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  this  man,  who 
writes  English  as  perfectly  as  any  Eng- 
lish professor,  can  neither  read  the  lips, 
nor  speak  a  single  word  aloud. 

From  this  room  we  went  into  the 
school  room  for  the  middle  grade  pupils 
and  I  was  introduced  to  Bert  Forse. 

Bert  is  one  of  the  graduates  of  this 
year,  and  a  handsome  young  fellow  of 
about  1G  years  of  age.  He  became  stone 
deaf  when  he  was  8  years  old,  and  he  has 
since  kept  up  his  language  only  by  the 
closest  study.  He  can  read  the  lips 
perfectly,  and  if  he  is  looking  at  you  he 
can  tell  what  you  are  saying,  as  well 
as  if  his  ears  were  not  sealed  to  every 
sound.  His  ambition  is  to  become  a 
cartoonist  and  newspaper  writer,  and 
already  he  has  shown  decided  ability 
along  both  these  lines. 

The  next  room  we  went  into  was  a 
school  room  for  the  blind  where  the 
teacher  was  conducting  a  geography 
recitation  by  means  of  raised  maps,  and 
from  there  we  went  into  the  chapel 
where  we  heard  the  blind  orchestra 
play,  and  saw  Chester  Kerr,  the  star 
blind  piano  tuner  at  his  work. 

THEIR    STRONG    POINTS. 

Piano  tuning  and  all  musical  studies 
are  branches  in  which  almost  all  the 
blind  pupils  excel,  because  their  sense 
of  touch  and  hearing  have  been  so  high- 
ly cultivated.  They  are  also  very  quick 
to  learn  the  use  of  the  type-writer. 

After  we  had  seen  all  the  school  rooms 
we  went  over  to  the  industrial  building 
where  we  saw  the  blind  boys  weaving 
hammocks,  making  brooms,  seating 
chairs  and  making  mattresses;  and  the 
deaf  and  dumb  boys  making  mattresses 
printing,  shoe-  making,  painting,  draw- 
ing and  carpentering,  and  both  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  blind  girls  sewing  and  doing 
fancy  work,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb 
girls  painting  and  drawing. 

"You  see,"  said  Mr.  Argo  as  we  turned 
to  go,  "the  school  is  not  an  "  asylum" 
or  "hospital"  in  any  sense.  It  is  a 
school — a  public  school,  and  its  purpose 
is  to  give  the  children  of  the  state  who 
cannot  take  advantage  of  an  ordinary 
common  school  education  on  account  of 
a  deficiency  of  the  senses,  a  public 
school  education  suited  to  their  peculiar 
needs. 

"We  aim  not  only  to  open  up  commun- 
ication with  the  world  for  them,  and  to 
make  their  lives  brighter  and  happier, 
but  to  solve  their  practical  problems 
for  them  by  teaching  them  trades  at 
which  they  can  make  comfortable  liveli- 
hoods. 

"When  we  send  them  away  from  us, 
we  want  them  to  go  fully  equipped  to 
fight  the  battles  of  life  for  themselves, 
and  to  win  in  spite  of  the  handicap 
which  they  started  with  at  the  beginning. 
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IHOW  ANOTHER'S  PRAYER 
RESTORED  SIGHT  TO  HER  BLIND 

GIRL'S  EYES  The  Sunday  Post  Tells 
the  Tale  as  'Tis  Told  While  Alma  Proven- 
cher  Kneels  at  a  Flower  Strewn  Grave. 


FRANCES   MAULB, 


Has  the  age  of  miracles  really  passed? 

Once  in  a  while  in  the  busy  world,  lost 
in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  business, 
there  appears  a  divine  visitation  of  heal- 
ing such  as  those  memorable  events  on 
the  shores  of  the  Galilee. 

The  old  world  has  its  history  of  pil- 
grimages to  shrines,  those  of  Lourdes  and 
Rome,  here  and  there  interwoven  won- 
derful cures  of  the  prayerful  penitents. 

There  aTe  in  our  contemporary  history, 
that  which  surrounds  Boston  even,  such 
occurrences.  Those  of  the  Mission 
Church  in  Roxbury,  where  prayers  of 
scores  have  been  answered.  The  case  of 
the  crippled  boy  in  Worcester,  whose 
withered  leg  was  restored  to  vigor  and 
life. 

Here  is  one  overtopping  all  in  wonder- 
fulness,  with  a  wealth  of  pathos  sur- 
rounding its  history. 

There  is  in  the  smoke-clouded,  chimney- 
dotted  town  of  Amesbury,  full  a  half-mile 
from  the  confines  of  the  town,  the  little 
cemetery  of  St.  Joseph's. 

A  green  lined  burial  place  sprinkled 
with-  the  white  gleam  of  marble  pillars, 
with  its  winding  paths  and  flower-decked 
earth  mounds. 

The  road  thence  Is  heavy  with  waving 
trees  and  roadside  underbrush,  unlit, 
lonesome,  long. 

Each  twilight,  when  the  day*has  died 
out  of  the  sky,  a  little  hooded,  gray- 
caped  figure  trudges  the  road  from 
Amesbury's  midst  to  the  wooded  burial 
place. 

Under  starry  sky  or  cloud  hidden, 
though  long  the  way  and  heavy  the  road, 
she  has  yet  to  miss  a  visit  to  her  shrine. 

A  Prayer  at  a  Grave. 

Tucked  away  in  a  corner  oif  the  ceme- 
tery, unmarked  and  unadorned  save  with 
a  daily  bunch  of  wild  flowers,  is  the  grave 
of  the  little  one's  mother.  Each  evening 
the  lone  visitor  kneels  at  the  head  of  the 
grave. 

There  in  the  dew-damp  grass  she  offers 
up  prayers  for  her  mother  In  heaven. 

Since  last  November  this  strange  pil- 
grjmage   has    been   kept   up.      Not    a   day 

passes  that  the  little  girl  does  not  visit 
the  grave. 

The  mother  who  lies  in  the  unmarked 
grave,  by  her  prayers  and  supplications 
removed  from  the  girl  a  terrible  affliction. 

The*  story  of  it  all  reads  like  the  mira- 
cles of  olden  times. 

Bast  October  there  came  into  the  town 
of  Amesbury  from  over  the  Canadian 
border  the  Provencher  family. 

Coming  with  a  colony  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  they  settled  down  to  the 
hum-drum  life  of  the  mill  town,  hidden 
away  in  one  of  the  big  corporation  blocks. 

One  of  the  children.  Alma,  a  16-year-old 
girl,  was  blind.  Some  years  before  she 
had  been  attacked  by  a  disease  which  left 
her  sightless.  The  Canadian  doctors  had 
tried  their  remedies  in  vain. 

Her  daughter's  affliction  was  a  great 
burden  to  the  mother.  It  was  her  con- 
stant thought,  her  earnest  prayer,  that 
Alma  should  recover  her  sight. 

The  little  store  of  money  in  the  house- 
hold was  drawn  upon  to  pay  doctors  to 
treat  the  girl.  They  reported  that  they 
could  do  nothing.  A  visit  to  Boston  to 
consult  eminent  specialists  was  advised, 
but  scant  hope  given. 

The  money  in  the  family  could  not  be 
spared  in  such  a  vain  quest. 

The  Mother's  Death. 

The  child  seemed  doomed  to  a  life  of 
total  blindness,  and  all  but  the  mother 
abandoned  hope. 


She  prayed  day  and  night  for  her 
daughter's  recovery.  .Dally  visits  to  the 
parish  churrch  and  daily  prayers  at  the 
altar  were  made.  There  seemed  no  an- 
swering call. 

The  neighbors  scoffed  a  bit  at  her  faith. 
Alma's  future  was  fixed,  they  said.  She 
would  always  be  biind  and  helpless. 

The  cold  weather  of  the  November 
days  brought  sickness  to  the  mother. 

During  her  illness  she  prayed  constant- 
ly for  Alma. 

It  was  her  one  thought,   her  only  wor- 
riment.    That     the     girl     might    be    well, 
happy  and  able  to  use  her  then  sightless 
eyes  was  her  prayer. 
j     In    the  cold  December   days,   when    the  , 

snow  deepened  on  the  frosted  ground,  the 
mother  passed  away.  The  long  sickness 
at  last  sapped  her  strength  and  claimed 
its  victim. 

Her  last  day  on  earth  was  passed  in 
constant  prayer  for  her  afflicted  daughter. 

Surrounded  by  her  family,  blind  Alma 
among  them,  she  gave  them  her  bene- 
diction before  her  life  ebbed  away. 
Stretching  her  hands  toward  Alma,  in 
her  dying  hour  the  mother  made  a  final 
supplication  to  God. 

With  the  words  on  her  lips,  with  a 
whispering  half-framed  prayer,   she  died. 

'The  Beginnjng  of  the  Miracle. 

As  her  mother  passed  away  Alma  threw 
herself  on  the  bed,   sobbing  bitterly. 

Her  mother,  her  comfort  and  helper,  was 
lost  to  her  and  she  was  heart-broken. 

A  neighbor  came  in  to  prepare  Mrs. 
Provenciher  for  burial.  She  knew  of  the 
mother's  prayers  for  Alma  and  her  clos- 
ing  supplication. 

She  picked  the  girl  up  from  the  bed  and 
held  her  by  her  dead  mother's  side. 

Taking  up  the  dead  woman's  hand  she 
passed  it  over  Alma's  eyes,  repeating  the 
prayer  she  often  heard  the  mother  use. 

Then  she  said:  "Alma,  if  your  mother 
is  happy  now  you  will  see   again." 

Sight     Restored     by    Mother's 
Touch. 

Immediately  the  child  felt  a  tingling  in 
her  eyes.  They  seemed  to  smart  and 
burn  beneath  the  bandage  she  wore.  She 
cried  out  that  she  wanted  to  take  off  the 
the  bandage,  that  she  believed  she  could 
see. 

Her  old  grandmother  refused  to  let  her. 
She  had  but  little  faith  in  anything  save 
the  doctor's  medicine,  and  did  not  he 
command  that  the  bandage  should  not  be 
removed. 

The  child  went  sobbing  to  bed  that 
night.  In  the  morning  her  first  thought 
was  of  her  eyes.  She  determined  to  get 
rid  of  the  bandage,  to   test  her  hopes. 

Tearing    off    the    bandage,    a    glimmer, 
then   a  gleam   of   light  pierced    her   eyes,  j 
She   cried  out  in  joy.     A  hurried   glance  | 

showed  that  she  could  distinguish  object* 
in  her  room. 

Rushing   into    her   grandmother's  room, 

she  shouted:    Grandma,  I  can  see!    I  can 

see!"     The  old  lady  peered  into  the  child 

eyes,    held   up   different   objects   until   sh» 

I  was  sure. 

Then  she  hugged  and  kissed  the  girl, 
both  crying  in  ecstacy  of  joy. 

As  the  day  passed  the  initial  soreness 
left  the  girl's  eyes,  and  the  powers  of 
sight  grew  mil  and  strong.  The  neigh- 
bors called  in,  and  wondered  at  the  phe- 
nomenon. 

One  and  all  knew  of  the  mother's  pray- 
ers and  marvelled  at  their  sudden  answer. 
There  were  both  sorrow  ana  joy  in  the 
house  that  night— tears  for  the  mother's 
death,  yet  thanksgiving  for  the  answer 
to  her  prayers. 


The  Miracle  Discussed. 

•When  the  news  sifted  through  the  town 
there  was  naturally  a  wealth  of  com- 
ment. Many  knew  the  girl's  helpless  con- 
dition and  none  looked  for  her  recovery. 

The  doctors  who  attended  the  child 
wondered  at  the  marvel.  They  could  give 
no  explanation,  save  that  it  was  a  visita- 
tion of  the  divine  power. 

Those  among  them  who  had  given  the 
child  up  as  a  hopeless  case  said  that  no 
mortal    power    could    have    wrought    the 

cure. 

To  the  aged  mother  whose  faith  in 
God  never  waned,  whose  prayers  had 
restored  sight  to  her  child,  death  had 
brought  its  reward. 

Alma  soon  after  was  enabled  to  secure 
work  in  the  mills.  In  the  spinning  room 
of  the  Hamilton  mill  she  is  daily  at  her 
task.  No  trouble  with  her  eyes  now,  no 
soreness,   no   dimness. 

She  sews,  reads,  writes  with  equal  fa- 
cility.   In   fact,   her  sight   is  now  perfect. 

And  in  the  prayerful  joy  for  her  re- 
covery she  makea  those  nightly  visits 
after  her  day's  work  is  over  to  kneel  on 
her  mother's   grave. 

She  has  made  a  vow  that  not  a  day 
shall  pass  in  her  life  without  a  prayer 
for  the  mother  who  brought  back  tha 
blessing  of  life  to  her.  C.  B.  C. 
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Blind.  And  Deal  Chaperon. 
The  young  lady  students  of  the  school 
iX  Miller,  S  D,  and  B.  F.  Ives  of  St 
Lawrence  are  at  arms'  points  today. 
The  girls  decided  to  picnic  in  his  grove. 
He  sent  them  word  that  they  must  have 
a  male  escort  who  would  be  responsible 
for  their  climbing,  breaking  down  and 
barking  the  trees,  otherwise  they  must 
not  tent  on  his  premises. 

Numerous  responsible  young  men  at 
once  offered  to  go,  but  the  girls  scorned 
the  proposals.  Tney  had  decided  to  out- 
wit the  St  Lawrenceites,  so  they  picked 
for  their  escort  an  old  man,  deaf  and 
nearly  blind,  whose  great  hobby  is  to 


fall  asleep  the  moment  he  comes  near 
tree. 

Mr  Ives  is  a  likely  widower,  and  the; 
girls  think  he  made  the  one-male  escort 
proposition  hoping  that  he  himself  would 

be  named  as  the  -hm J  "hjtiifif 

theirtfam  cream  —  SI    Hint  ff'UlW 


THE  WASHINGTONIAN. 


Monday    May    27,    1901- 

CINEMATOGRAPH  FOR    THIS    BLIND. 


One  of  the  rising  scientific  men  oi Paris, M.Dussaud, 
who  has  already  invented  a  microphonograpb  for  the 
relit  deaf,  has  now  prepared  a    new   apparatus 

which  is  'Uiie,i  a  cinematograph  for  the  blind.  It 
consists  of  a  small  disk  of  zinc,  with  figures  in  relief 
and  a  cogwheel  which  moves  a  pedal.  M.  Dussaud's 
disk  with  the  raised  figures  is  intended  to  give  the 
blind  man  an  idea  of  the  motion  of  objects  as  he 
touches  the  apparatus  with  fingers.  It  is  claimed, 
that  a  person  deprived  of  sight  will  he 
e  flight  of  a  bird  by  using  the  new 
ciri(  e  apparatus  is    not   yet   perfected 

but  M,  Dussaud  has  hope-  cf  being  able  to  bring  it  to  a 
point  which,  if  reached,    will    undoubtedly    class    him 
nost  famous  of  the  practical    benefactors  of 
l1"'  Braille,  the  inventor   of  the    raised 

lettei  ike  himself,  were   afflicted    with 

the  lose  ol         0  1. — Ex. 
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In  the  matter  of  the  discussion  begun 
by  the  Lone  Star  Weekly  as  to  the  value 
of  a  knowledge  of  signs  by  an  uneducat- 
ed blind-deaf  child,  a  teacher  of  long 
experience,  who  has  taught  several 
such,  says: 

I  have  not  seen  the  Lone  Star  Weekly, 
but  the  child's  knowing  even  a  few 
signs,  however  crude  they  may  be,  is 
almost  half  the  battle — that  of  starting 
her,  I  mean.  It  will  be  far  easier  to 
get  at  her  intellect.  Patience  in- 
generous  doses  will  be  needed  in  work 
of  this  kind,  and  the  teacber  should 
remember  that  the  mind  works  much 
more  slowly  where  all  knowledge  has 
to  pass  through  one  avenue — the  sense 
of  touch — than  where  other  routes  are 
open.  At  the  beginning,  and  for  some 
little  time,  books,  maps,  etc.,  will  hard- 
ly be  needed.  The  work  should  be 
carried  on  slowly  and  carefully  by 
means  of  objects. 

So  far  this  institution  has  had  but 
two  deaf-blind  children  who  were  entire 
blanks.  These  were  Richard  Clinton 
and  Orris  Benson.  Neither  Miss  Fitz- 
hugh,  who  taught  the  former,  nor 
Prof.  O.  W.  Van  Tassell,  who  started 
the  latter,  had  any  previous  exper 
ience  with  such  cases.  Their  work  hadl 
been  with  young  deaf-mutes.  As  teach- 
ing beginners  calls  for  tact,  patience, 
and  a  lot  of  scheming  and  inventive 
skill,  it  was  not  so  very  difficult  to  add  a 
bit  more  energy  and  enthusiasm  and  go 
still  further  down  in  order  to  reach  and 
lead  forth  the  groping  intellect  of  more 
unfortunate  children. 


MONDAY.    JUNE    3.    1901 
BLIND   TYPEWRITERS 

It  may  seem  strange  to  the  fortunate 
sighted  people  that  the  blind  should  be  able 
not  only  to  write  shorthand,  but  to  manipu- 
late a  typewriter  with  perfect  ease  and 
considerable  speed,  says  the  London  Daily 
Mail.  Yet  this  is  the  case,  and  there  are 
already  several  blind  typewriters'  offices, 
where  authors'  manuscripts,  letters,  cir- 
culars and  general  copying  are  attended  to 
by  sightless  operators. 

The  shorthand  Is  taken  down  on  a  special 
machine,  which  embosses  in  the  "Braille" 
system  of  "dots."  There  are  only  six  type 
keys  and  a  spacing  key.  The  matter  is  re- 
corded on  a  roll  of  tape-like  paper,  which 
travels  along  automatically  into  a  basket, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  ordina- 
ry "tape"  machine. 

With  the  aid  of  the  machine  verbatim 
reports  can  be  taken  down  at  as  high  a 
speed  as  140  words  a  minute,  and  thus  a 
very  remunerative  and  pleasant  means  of 
employment  is  afforded  for  the  blind.  The 
transcribing  is  done  with  any  typewriter, 
the  user  having  once  mastered  the  position 
of  the  keys.  There  Is,  however,  an  attach- 
ment for  those  who  are  deaf  as  well  as 
blind  to  indicate  when  the  end  of  a  line  Is 
near.  Instead  of  the  usual  "tinkle,"  a  wire 
is  so  fixed  that  it  falls  on  the  Angers,  no 
matter  in  what  part  of  the  keyboard  the 
hands  may  be. 

The  London  Society  for  teaching  the 
blind  has  recently  made  a  feature  of  this 
shorthand  machine  in  its  institution.  A 
blind  clerk  has  been  instructed  in  the  new 
system,  and  has  already  done  some  good 
work. 


Town   Berkeley,  Cul. 
Paper        GAZETTE 


Date 


V    9 


Release 


JM9m 


for  Pupils 

Blinland  Deaf  Inmates 

to  Be  Taken  Out  of 

Quarantine. 


E^er  since  smallpox  was  discovered 
attho  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind,  the  inmates  of  the 
school-  have  been  kept  in  strict  quaran- 
tine. It  is  now  proposed  to  release  at 
the  end  of  the  week  all  the  pupils  who 
have  been  vaccinated  and  who  do  not 
show  signs  of  contagion. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  dreaded 
malady  at  the  school  hundreds  ot 
anxious  parents  hav9  flooded  the  mails 
and  telegraph  office  with  letters  and 
telegrams  asking  for  information  as  to 
whether  their  pupils  are  ill  or  not 
At  first  no  mail  could  be  received 
from  the  institution  where  Principal 
Wilkinson  is  detained.  Now  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  whereby  tl* 
mail  is  received  at  the  postoffice  alter 
being  throughly  fumigated.   (  J 


San  Fran  oi909 


Town 
Paper 

MAY  ZT1901 

Date 

FORTY    CHILDREN    ARE 


m 


ILL     WITH     SMALLPOX 


Epidemic  in  Blind  Asylum  Will  Cost 

State  $20,000  for  Fumigating 

Material. 

BERKELEY,  May  23.- Sixty-two  chil- 
dren at  the  Slate  Institution  for  QaaJ 
Dumb  and  Blind  are  ill.  Forty  of  them 
have  "'"eTI  UH!)l!!lucl  c%Ses  of  smallpox  and 
itwenty-two  are  suffering  from  varlo 
The  epidemic  has  resulted  in  no  fatalities, 
and  according  to  those  in  charge  serious 
results  are  not  liable.  It  will  be  two 
i   i-  ■  i ■  ■  r : . - ,    til'     li  '■  has  run 

its  course  and  before  the  Quarantine  can 
be  rail 

Dr.  U.  D.  Hamlin,  the  asylum  physi- 
cian, has  given  up  his  private  practice 
and  will  remain  with  his  unfortunate 
wards  until  they  are  recovered.  It  is  > 
lieved  by  him  that  the  worst  of  the  epi- 
demic has  been  passed. 

Dr.  Hamlin  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  it.  will  cost  between  $15,000  arid 
120,000  to  fumigate  the  seven  buildings  and 
their  eontents  prior  to  raising  the  quaran- 
tine. .One  bottle  of  fumigating  material 
$40,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  the 
Stuff   wil!   be   required.    ■ 

The  grounds  are  in  striet  quarantine, 
and  the  attending  physicians  believe  that 
there  is  no  possible  danger  to  outside  res- 
idents. All  investigations  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  disease  have  proved  futile.  ^. 


MAY   24,    1901^ 


s 


The  Royal  Elisp  Asylum  New  Buildings.  —  The  | 
new  buildings  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum,  situated  at 
58  Nicolson   Street,  are  rapidly  nearing  completion.  ] 
With  the  exception  of  internal  reconstruction  towards  j 
the  back  part  of  the  premises,  the   whole  block   is  t 
ready    for    occupation.       Since    the    laying    of    the 
memorial  stone  in  the  month  of  October  last  by  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  the 
work    has    been   carried   out   most  expeditiously  by 
Messrs  D.  Greig  &  Sons.      The   Lord  High  Comnns- 1 
sioner  is  to   visit  the  new  premises  this  afternoon,  a 
visitation   which   may   be  considered   as  the  formal^ 
opening.       It    may    be    remembered    that    the    old' 
buildings,  which  stood  on  the  same  site,  consisted  ot 
two  storeys,  with  heavy  masonry  fronts,  not  adapted 
to  the  modern  requirements  of  attractive  shops.     The 
new  buildings  are*  four  storeys  in  height,  and  present! 
quite  an  imposing  appearance.        Little  expense  has  ( 
been  incurred  on  outside  adornment,  and  in  this  respect 
when  contrasted   with   the    handsome    buildings    of 
the.  St  Cuthbert's  Co-operative  Association,  winch  are 
adjacent,  they  appear  somewhat  plain,      ihe  style  of 
architecture  is   an  adaptation  of  Renaissance,      the 
front  elevation  shows  a  gable  flanked  on  each  side   by 
dormer  windows.     The  large  centre   window  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  Royal  Arms  cut  out  in  stone.     Over 
the  north  window  on  the   first  floor  is  the   memorial 
Stone,  which  has  carved  on  it,  "This  stone   was  taid 
by  the  Rifht  Hon.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Secretary 
for  Scotland,  1G  October  1006."     And  over  the  south 
window  is  a  similar   ston<-.  bearing   the  inscription— 
"Founded  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Johnstone,  Leith.  1*9.5; 
incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  1398."    On  the   street 


foor   there  are   three   shops,    the   centre   one 


being 


occupied  by  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum,  while  the  other 
two  have  'eon  let  to  tenants.  To  the  rear  of  tue 
centre  shop  there  is  a  large  saloon,  managers  room 
trca^irer's  room,  and  counting-room.  On  tne  arsf 
floor  there  is  a  fine  saloon  with  windows  to  the  front. 
This  saloon  extends  to  the  back,  with  gallery  on  each 
side  leaving  a  space  in  the  centre  for  lighting  the 
lower  saloon.  Also  to  the  front  there  is  a  handsome 
beard-room,  measuring  27*  feet  long  by  14  feet  wide. 
This  has  been  fitted  up  wita  panolled  oak 
dado,  and  will  be  furnished  with  fittings  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  room.  xo-c.av 
this  room  will  boused  as  a  reception  room  for  the 
Commissioner  and  his  suite,  where  tea  is  to  be  served 
after  the  inspection  of  the  buildings.  In  the  eouwe  of 
a  few  weeks  the  monthly  Board  meetings  of  directors 
will  be  held  here.  On  the  second  and  third  floors 
there  are  large  saloons  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  front,  measuring  50  feet  long  by  35  feet  broad,  and 
which  will  give  ample  facilities  for  the  goods  to  be 
displayed  to  the  belt  advantage.  On  the  basement 
and  attic  floors  there  is  abundant  store-room  accom- 
modation. The  whole  premises  have  been  fitted  tip  with 
every  modern  convenience,  such  as  electric  lighting, 
Ac'  It  maybe  interesting  to  state  that  an  electric; 
blevator  ha?  been  introduced  by  the  American  Otis 
Elevator  Company,  by  which  means  customers  can  be 
readily  and  conveniently  conveyed  to  all  the  upper 
saloons  The  place  is  practically  ready  for  the  visita- 
tion by  the  public  and  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business  upon  a  large  scale.  Both  from  a  financial  and 
tical  point  of  view  these  improvements,  it  is 
Lticipated,  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  institu- 
tion     The  architect  was  Sir  Robert  W  ilson. 


€ilinfem|!t  &m\m  gfflwMt      Newcastle. 


EBlNBtTR  roar,  May  24     1901. 


EDINBURGH   BLIND  ASYLUM. 


E    SCOTSMAN,    FKIBA% 


THE    MORNING    MAIL, 

Friday;    may   21,    1901 

WORK    AMONG    THE     BLIND. 


The  Lord  High  Commissioner's  engagements  for 
to-day  included  a  visit  to  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Royal  Blind  Aeylum  at  58  Nicolson  Street.  The 
premises  are  nearing  completion,  and  the  visitation 
will  be  considered  as  the  formal  opening.  The  front 
elevation  shows  a  gabla  flanked  on  each  side  by 
dormer  windows.  Over  the  north  window  on  the 
first  floor  is  the  memorial  stone,  which  has  carved  on 
it,  "  This  stone  was  laid  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  16th 
October  1900."  Over  the  south  window  there  is  alsc 
a  stone  which  intimates  that  the  Asylum  was 
"Founded  bv  the  Rev.  Dr  Johnstone,  Leith,  1793; 
incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1898."  On  the  street 
floor  there  are  three  shops,  the  centre  one  being  occu- 
pied by  the  Asylum,  while  the  other  two  have  been 
let  to  tenants.  To  the  rear  of  the  centre  shop  there 
is  a  large  saloon  and  other  premises,  and  on  the  first 
Boor  there  is  a  fine  saloon  with  windows  to  the  front, 
The  other  two  flats  contain  similar  accommodation. 
The  whole  premises  have  been  fitted  with  electric 
light. 


^Ye  give  a  sketch  of  the  casket  presented  to  the 
Earl  of  Haddington  on  being  presented  today 
with  the  freedom  of  the  burgh  of  Haddington  on  the 
occasion  of  tho  opening  of  the  new  V  ictoria  Bridge. 


USEFUL    LOCAL    INSTITUTION. 

IVrhgiAt.'f  of  the  most  ncblo  works  in  which 
wo  can  chew  an  iuittrest,  both  personal  and 
mjoneltrary,  is  that  of  assL-tmg  tfie  blind.  In 
Beii'.vcll  the.  Ivtution  for  the  blind, 

'its  iramie,   that  of  the  Royal   Victoria  School 
;or  the  Blind,  and  ;:  ,  n  fu  ^ie  charm- 

ing  grounds  of  BonweJl  Dene  are  well  knowu, 
;:<'  is  fine  very  good  work  accomplished  year 
by  year.  Last  year  was  equally  as  successful, 
ot  more  so,  than  any  of  its  predecessors, 
lown  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
'.rjre-i  wJitfoh  was  held  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  Mayor  of  Newcastle  (Coun.  J.  Beattie) 
oo  iupw*d  ill'-  abair,  aid  there  wa3  a  good  attend- 
ant.;. 

The  amnio!  report  submitted  by  Mr  Jefferson 
Stephens  oongiatu.' ated   the  governors  on   the 
.<.uee.ess.ful   worki.no-   ol   the   institution.       The 
fJovcrnment  grant  obtained  was  £224  Is  0.!— 
the  highest  amounifc  obtainable  for  the  number 
Of  pupils  presented.     The  committee  recorded 
with    rgeret    the    decease   0f  the  late   house 
governor,   Mr  J.   M.  Nicholson.     Mr  William 
Robertson,  of  the  Royal  Glasgow  Asylum  for 
the  Blind,  had  boon  appointed  to  the  position. 
During  the  year   the  arrangement  by   which 
too  Newcastle.  School  Board  undertook  to  con- 
tribute  £1.000   towards  line  cost   of  providing 
!  the  .school  h;ad  been  completed.     Although  the 
amount  of  sidjecsriptioms  and  donations  showed 
.-!  .sh'oiht    improvement,   yet  tiie   excess  of   the 
ordinary  expenditure  over  the  income  was  some- 
what   in  cdvanos,    being   £132   Is  2d.    against 
£64  03  2d  in  the  previous  year.     This  the  com- 
mliifcee  wished  to  avcid,  and  consequently  t.hey 
appealed  for  further  fimanoiaJ  support.  "    The 
committee    accorded   the  honorary    officers   of 
the  institution  their  grateful  tiisoiks  for  their 
valuaMe  services. 

The  Mayor,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  eulogised  the  work  done  'by  fchs  institu- 
tion.     " 

Mr  C.  B.  Catnaeh  seconded'  the  motion,  and 
in  doing  so  said  'they  had  the  nucleus  of  the 
fund  winch  would  enable  them,  to  put  their 
present  workshops  into  such  an  efficient  oondi- 
feiora  as  would  make  them  equa.l  to  -their  de- 
mands. 

Tito  report-  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Mr  R.  B.  Brentnall  moved:  "That  Dr  (ieo. 
Foggin  he  appointed  honorary  oooulist  to  tiie 
Royafl  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind."— .Mr 
Cooke  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was 
agreed  to  mom.  oon. 

,,°nn,&e  motion  of  Mr  Young,  seconded  bv 
iur  Pham/pson,  a  vote  of  tthanfa  was  passed  to 
the  honorarv  officers.-. The  Rev  R.  R.  Mangin, 
Vicar  of  Benwtfl'L  suitably  n  sponded.— The 
Mayor  was  lisartily  thojikxd  for  laie  services, 
and  the  proceeding  toted.     Subsequently 

tho  visitors  inspected  the  schools,  workshops, 
etc. 
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June         ■^^^__i  1901 
MUSIC  BY  BUND  PERFORMERS. 

KvteiiVivo  Programme  Given  by  Social 
und  Advancement  Association. 

An  entertainment  by  blind  performers  was 
given  in  the  Masonic  temple  last  evening  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Social  and  Mutual  Advance- 
ment Association  of  the  Blind.  More  than 
four  hundred  persons  were  present  and  the 
efforts  of  the  entertainers  were  warmly  ap- 
plauded. The  programme  included  violin, 
solos  by  E.  J.  Rooney,  vocal  solos  by  Mlsa 
Belle  Hyman  and  E.  J.  Nolan,  recitations  by 
Miss  Mina  Hocket  and  John  Peardon  and  an 
original  poem  on  "Freedom"  by  the  Rev 
George  Schorb.  Selections  also  were  giv  ,i 
by  a  double  quartette  composed  of  Miss  Belle 
Hyman,  Miss  Anna  Marble,  Miss  Sophia 
Reimers,  Miss  Mary  Malonev,  George 
Reimers  John  Peardon,  H.  N.  Work,  an! 
E.  J.  Nolan. 

The  association  was  organized  in  February 
1900,  for  the  promotion  of  social  inter- 
course among  the  blind  of  Chicago  and  now 
has  thirty-six  members. 


K 


THE  MORNING  POST. 

[Saturday,    May    25,    1901.] 
SCHOOLS  FOB    THE  BLIND    AND  DEAF. 


Journal  of  Education. 

211-315  Peinberton  Bl<lg.,  20  reinbertou  Sq.,  Boston. 


The  general  report  on  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf  for 
the  two  years  ended  August  31,  1000,   by  Mr.   T.   King,  j 
senior  chief  inspector,   was  issued   yesterday.     Two  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  last  general  report  was  published — 
two  years,    Mr.   King  says,    of  quiet,    persevering  work, 
during  which  a  number  of  children  who  were  helpless,  or 
secluded  from  the  society  of  their  fellows,  have  begun  to 
exercise  their    faculties   usefully.     A  still  larger  number, 
who  were    already  under   instruction,  have    made    great 
advance  in  dexterity  and  in  speech.     Whatever  disappoint- 
ment may  be    caused  by  unrealised  anticipations,  or  by 
the    continuance    of     imperfection    in     the    methods    of 
instruction  and  of  difficulties  in    bringing  children  to   the 
schools  which  provide  the  special  education  they  need,  the 
good  work    that    has    been    accomplished  gives  abundant 
reason  for  satisfaction  and  encouragement.     For  two  classes 
of  children  little  has   been  done — for  those  who  are  both 
blind  and  deaf,  and  for  those  who  are  mentally  as  well  as 
physically  defective.     A  few  cases  occur  of  children  in  a 
deaf  or  blind  school  gradually  losing  the  s^nso  of  sight  or 
hearing    which    they     had    previously    possessed.       Deaf 
children  who  are  becoming  blind  can  be    retained  in  an 
institution  for  the  deaf  until  the  failure  of  sight  renders 
further   instruction  i  mpossible  and  be  then  transferred  to 
an  institution  for  the  blind  :  but  blind  childreu  who  Ik-come 
deaf  are  beat  retained  in  an  institution  for  the  blind.     For 
those  who  have  never  possessed  either  faculty  nothing  has 
been  done.     Such  children  there  are,    but  how  many,  Mr. 
King  says,  is  not  known.     A  step  towards  the  amelioration 
of  their  condition  will,  he  remarks,    have   been  made  when 
some  trustworthy  estimate  of  their  numbers  has  been  made. 
Those   blind  or  deaf  children  who  are  also  feeble-minded 
are  not  entirely  neglected.     No  good  institution  refuses  to 
take  a  child  who  is  described  as  exceptionally  dull  or  stupid, 
or  almost  imbecile.     Such  children  are  received  and  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness  and  patience.    Experience  often 
ihows  that  the  apparent  imbecility  was  due  to  tlie  want  of 
proper  training,  and  it  is  only  after  long  trial  that  a  child  is 
returned  as  incapable  of  instruction  in  an  ordinary  institu- 
;ion.     The  report  throughout  is  most  interesting. 

::'.: 


BOSTON  &  CHICAGO.  JUNE  (i,  1901. 


There  was  talk  of  removal,  for  political 
reasons  only,  of  Frank  H.  Hall  from  the 
superintendency  of  the  Illinois  school  for 
the  blind  at  Jacksonville.  This  has  been 
averted  by  the  friends  of  this  well-known 
educator,  under  whose  supervision  the 
school  has  made  remarkable  progress 
during  the  past  eight  years.  Under  the 
two  former  gubernatorial  administrations 
he  has  had  a  free  hand  in  developing  the 
school.  There  is  a  report,  however,  that 
the  present  administration  will  attempt 
to  so  hedge  him  around  with  conditions 
that  he  will  not  have  the  free  swing  he 
has  enjoyed  in  the  past. 


BOSTON   EVENING   TKANSORTPT\_ 


THUKSDAY,   JUNE JW901 


•Professor    B     P-    Church,    superintendent 

the  Blind,   died  at 

aged    sixty-six. 

Vt.,    and   for   a 

the    Oahu    College, 


of   the  State   School  for 
Lansing,    Mich.,    Tuesday, 
He   was   born    at    Orr 
time    was    president 
Hawaiian   Islands. 
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SUFFOCATED  BY  GAS 
MISS  BEERS  NEARLY  BLIND 


l^  — «.  T.  Oatman  will  give  a  talk  on 
the  education  of  the  blind  and  several 
other  interesting  features  are  being 
arranged  for  the  entertainment  which 

'  is  to  be  given  by  the  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance in  Vernon  hall  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  June  6.  _        _      ,.-■"  m 

THE  WASHINGTONIAN. 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  7,  1901. 
MOOSE  BLIND  AND  DEAF. 

How  the  Animal  Was  Saved  from  Being 

Drowned — Domiciled  in  Chesun- 

cook  Club  Grounds. 


Miss  Helen  J.  Beers  was  found  dead 

in  her   room   at   the   building  used   by 

the  institutefor  the  Blind  at  Hartford, 
yesterday  morning.  She  was  almost 
totally  blind,  but  could  distinguish  be- 
tween light  and  darkness,  and  she  had  who  has 


[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 
BANGOR,  Me.,  June  6,  1901.  A  moose 
that  is  both  blind  and  deaf  is  one  of  the 
attractions  up  at  the  Chesuncook  Club 
house  at  Chesuncook  lake,  end  A.  Mc- 
Laln.  the  keeper,  expects  many  visitors 
to  view  the  animal  during  the  coming 
summer.  He  was  captured  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Lain  on  Memorial  day,  and  smce  that 
time  has  spent  his  days  and  nights  in 
the  little  clearing  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
building.  __ 

Two  of  the  fishing  parties  at  Chesun- 
cook  reported    to    Mr.    McLaln   the    ev- 

■    a    crazy 

.    They  gave  him  a  vivid,  account 

already  invented  a  microphonogniph    tor    tneof  how   they  had   seen   the  animal   run 

aneauy  headlong  into  trees  and  stumps  or  what- 

,     Mr. 
■as  in- 


Monday    May    27,    i9OT- 

CINEMATOGRAPH  FOR    THE    BLIND. 


j  t»       •       "HT    T»  A     cook,    rejjoncu     uu     ivj.i.    *tj.^j_~»...     * 

One  nf  the  rising  scientific  men  oirariS,  .Al.JJUSSauarlstence    of    what    they    termed    a 
Ulie  01  uie  using  »  moose.    They  gave  him  a  vivid  a 


a  light  in  her  room  up  to  10  o'clock  the  relief  of  the  deaf,  has  now    prepared  a    new  apparatus  jever  happened  to  be  in  his  path, 

nie-ht    before      There    was    no    answer                                                .                            i_     r        +u  ui;r,i          r/jMcLain  listened  and  smiled,  but  wc 

night    before.    There    Mas    no    answer                 .     called   a    cinematograph    for    the  blind.        It pHned  to  be  sceptical, 

when    she  was   called  yesterday  morn-  "111C"  1B  ^                                         .                      „  ...    c  [  "On  Thursday.  May  30.  however," 


yesterday  morn-  nl,ll"J  '"  v""v"    "  °      *  „  .  ,.    e  I    "On  Thursday,"  May  30,  however,"  says 

and  when  the  door  was  broken  in  consists  of  a  small  disk  of  Zinc,  With    tlgures    in    reiiet.Mr.  McLain,  "the  drivers  were  Picking 
j.^  *        ^   *     x.     *   i,      *        aw  ,    ,  ~f       , ■.  ii    ud    logs    above    my    house,    when    they 

the  wom  was  found  to  be  full  of  gas,      d      coewheel  which  moves  a  pedal.      M.    Dus«aud  s^me  %own  and  told  me  that 

which   was   turned   on  full   head.     It  is  6  ,    _  .  ■.    A     ,  •    ,     +  i      driven  a  moose  into  the  lake 

believed  that  her  reath  was  accidental,  disk  with  the  raised  figures  is  intended  to  give  tne 
Dr.  John  Howard  was  summoned,  but  bjjnc|  man  an  idea  of  the  motion  of  objects  as  he 
when  he  found  the  woman  was  dead  he  ,  ,  -.i      <*„,_„         r,    ,-Q    f,lui,nprl 

notified  Dr.  Fuller,  the  medical  exam- touches  the  apparatus   with    fingers.      It   is   claimed, 

iner.    Miss  Beers  came  from  Newtown  for  instance,  that  a  person  deprived   of  sight   will    be 

d  able  to  realize  the  flight  of   a   bird  by    using  the   new 
cinematograph.     The  apparatus  is    not   yet   perfected  ["»£  »«&»?  SSSfed  S'SiSin'S 

but  M.  DuSSaild  has  hopes  cf  being  able  to  bring  it  to  a  jgft  of  toe  animal,  and  tten  ".covered 

point  which,  if  reached,   will   undoubtedly    class   him  *««™ftg JVoise^oss'bfy'coufd1! 
among  the  most  famous  of  the  practical    benefactors  of  Md  Z%™Z»™a*«*£X  %S.t*£ 

of 


a  cousin  who  lives  in  Bridgeport. 


1  V 


)Oi   I 





This  was 
bout  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I 
hought  nothing  more  of  the  incident 
intll  the  afternoon,  when  I  saw  from 
he  house  something  swimming  in  the 
ake    perhaps    a    mile    from    the    shore. 

ith  the  aid  of  glasses  I  saw  that  it 
as  a  moose,  and  thought  at  first  that  it 
•as  a  cow  which  had  been  driven  away 

om  her  calves. 


The  Blind  See. 
The  experiments  in  teaching  the  cou- 
litally  blind  to  use  their  eyes  have 
I*,  i  with  wonderful  success  in  Vienna, 
where  a  child  of  seven  years  was 
trained  by  slow  and  patient  process 
involving  the  use  of  light  passed 
through  colored  glasses  to  distinguish, 
lirst  the  different  colors,  then  geo- 
metrical forms,  ami  then  letters  and 
numerals.  The  process  is  not  quite 
understandable  by  laymen,  but  there 
i.s  no  doubt  of  the  standing  of  the  sci- 
entists who  testify  to  its  success.— Cor- 
respondence New  York  Times. 


the  blind,  such  as  Braille,  the  inventor  of  the  raised  gr  of^wnin^  ^-^lAimTor 
letters  for  those  who,  like  himself,  were  afflicted  ^ft^&Z™™*™*^™ 
the  loss  of  vision -£*.  L^frSm  iS™6  ^  ^^  ™  * 

"After  that  T  left  him  and  hurried  to 
the  lumber  camp  of  Burr  Bros,  who 
were  there  with  their  crew  of  drivers, 
to  get  help.  We  returned  in  a  batteau, 
got  a  rope  around  the  animal's  neck, 
and  towed  him  ashore.  When  he  came 
out  of  the  water  he  could  hardly  stand. 
He  is  totaliy  blind,  and  his  eyes  appear 
to  have  dried  up.  I  can  speak  in  an  or- 
dinary tone  two  feet  from  the  animal, 
and  he  will  not  lift  his  head.  The  first 
time  I  put  my  hand  on  him  he  flinched 
a  bit.  but  soon  continued  feeding.  He 
has  staved  in  the  field  about  the  club- 
house ever  since,  and  can  be  seen  there 
any  time." 
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II.— BLIND    BARNEY. 


BY 
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THE    AUTHOR. 


ALDERMAN  B.  J.  Ryan, 

**    — better  known  as  "  Mind 

Barney"  Ryan,— the  pride  of 

the   Seventh  Ward,   the   pet 

of  "the  gang"  and  the  target 

of  every  reformer  and  decent 

man    in     politics,    was    not 

always    of   the    same    party 

stripe.  lie  changed  his  politics 

once,  a  number  of  years  ago. 

I  At  the  same  time  he  also  clianged  his  ward,  and 

made  a  new  beginning  in  his  peculiar  methods 

I  of  securing  jobs  at  the  public  crib.    How  he 

I  came  to  start  his  political  life  over  again  is  worth 

telling. 

Blind  Barney  was  comparatively  young  when 
the  affair  occurred ;  he  had  not  then  reached  the 
I  dignity  of  being  a  ward  "boss ;"  in  fact,  he  was 
only  the  president  of  a  precinct  club 
in  the  Fifth  Primary  District  of  the 
]  Twenty-seventh  Ward.     He  was  the 
1  chosen  leader  of  a  crowd   of   young 
ughs,"  notorious    for   disregard  of 
•  law  and  order.    Among  their  boasted 
accomplishments  were  the  raiding  of 
j  polling-places,   the   stuffing   of   ballot- 
boxes  and  the  intimidation  of  voters. 
With    this    gang    Blind    Barney   had 
broken  the  law  a  hundred  times  with 
impunity.    His   rule  was  the  rale  of 
might. 

You  will  wonder  how  a  blind  man 
could  be  the  leader  of  a  crowd  of  toughs. 
Barney  was  a  master  of  the  tricks  of 
low  politics,  and  possessed  much  cun- 
ning. If  he  usually  preferred  force  to 
finesse,  it  was  because  force  was  more 
natural  to  him,  yet  from  the  time  his 
eyes  were  shot  out  in  a  barroom  brawl 
he  had  learned  to  use  craft  where  force 
availed  not. 

It  is  related  of  Blind  Barney  that  if 
he  wanted  to  "get  even"  with  some  one 
present  in  a  crowded  meeting  or  caucus, 
he  would  reach  for  the  nearest  man 
and  ask  to  be  conducted  to  the  person 
against  whom  he  harbored  resentment. 
If  his  guide  was  a  stranger  to  him,  he 
would   explain  that  he  Avished  to  be 
placed    right    in   front    of    the   person 
he   was    seeking,    and    then    nudged. 
When  so  placed  Barney  would  strike 
out  instantly  with  his  list,  usually  land- 
ing a  frightful  blow  on  his  astonished 
antagonist.    He  would  then  appeal  to 
the  crowd  not  to  let  a  blind  man  be 
beaten.  The  method  was  characteristic. 
The  Fifth  Precinct,  in  which  Blind 
Barney  was  a  leader,  extended  in  a 
narrow  strip  from  a  street  on  which  are 
many  of  the  handsomest  houses  in  the 
city,  back  through  a  respectable   but 
much  poorer  quarter  into  the  heart  of 
the  tough  district.     A  few  years  before,  the  worse 
element  had  outnumbered  the  respectable  people, 
but  this  changed  with  the  growth  of  the  city, 
and  at  the  time  Blind  Barney  conceived  the  idea 
of  going  over  to  the  other  political  party,  the 
better  element  far  outnumbered  his  toughs.     Yet 
such  was  the  apathy  of  the  well-to-do  people  tliat 
Blind  Barney  and  his  gang  had  been  allowed  to 
dominate  the  precinct  year  after  year. 

But  at  last  there  came  an  awakening  in  the 
Fifth  Precinct.  A  gubernatorial  election  of 
unusual  interest  was  soon  to  take  place,  and  one 
of  the  candidates  at  the  forthcoming  primaries 
was  an  upright  man  of  unusual  ability,  who  lived 
in  a  neighboring  ward.  The  "machine's"  candi- 
:  date  was  a  native  of  another  part  of  the  state, 


and  the  better  people  of  the  Fifth  District  fell 
that  their  neighbor  should  be  supported.  But 
the  domination  of  Blind  Barney  was  so  complete 
that  it  seemed  useless  for  a  decent  man  to  try  to 
vote  at  the  primaries. 

Late  one  Saturday  afternoon  half  a  dozen 
young  men  of  the  neighborhood  fell  into  bilk 
together  while  watching  a  ball  game. 

"The  machine  candidate  will  win  in  our 
precinct,"  said  a  dry-goods  clerk.  "Blind  Barney 
rules  here.  The  'respectable  voter,'  as  usual, 
seems  to  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  except 
himself  to  vote.  He  will  do  his  talking  in  the 
newspapers  and  stay  at  home  on  primary  days." 

"It  makes  me  indignant,"  said  a  shipping-clerk, 
"to  think  that  the  decent  people  in  this  district 
outnumber  the  Ryan  crowd  two  to  one.  If  a 
representative  vote  could  once  be  taken,  Blind 
Barney  would  think  a  cyclone  had  struck  him. 
But  people  are  afraid  to  vote.  A  decent  man 
runs  a  chance  of  being  hit  with  a  brass  knuckle 


IS 


or  thrown  out  into  the  gutter  if  he 
goes  into  the  booth  with  an  opposi- 
tion ticket  in  his  hand.    And  the 
police  will  stand  ten  feet  away  and 
declare  they  never  saw  anything. 
You  all  know  that." 
Alex  Johnson,  a  young  lawyer,  now  spoke. 
"It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  "that  it's  about  time 
this  precinct  was  redeemed.    There  are  seven 
fairly  able-bodied  men  in  this  party,  and  each  of 
us  knows  others  who  would  join  us.    Suppose 
we  form  a  vigilance  society,  or  a  fair-play  club, 
or  something  of  the  kind,  and  see  that  everybody 
gets  a  chance  to  vote.    It  needn't  cost  us  anything 
except  a  little  work  to  have  the  election  conducted 
according  to  law.     If  ten  or  twenty  of  us,  under 
a  leader  who  won't  get  frightened,  will  be  at  the 
polls  for  a  few  hours  on  primary  day,  I  guess  it 
won't  be  much  of  a  trick  to  see  that  the  primary 
law  is  respected." 

"I'm  with  you,"  said  one.    "And  I,"  echoed 
the  others. 

"And  we'll  make  you  president  of  the  club,  or 
captain,  or  field  -  marshal  —  whatever  you  call 

it,"  added  the  dry- 
eoods  clerk. 
"Time  enough  to  pick  a  leader  when  we 
organize, "  said  Alex.  "The  first  thing  is  to  hold 
a  meeting.  1  want  you  to  come  over  to  my  house 
—say  next  Tuesday  night.  There  isn't  much 
room  there,  but  the  kitchen  is  of  fair  size,  and  I 
guess  we  can  have  it.  Bring  every  one  you  can 
get  to  join.  The  more  people  we  have,  the  better 
—and  the  less  danger." 

The  meeting,  held  in  the  kitchen  of  the  little 
cottage  where  Alex  lived  with  his  aged  mother, 
proved  a  great  success.  Sixteen  young  men  filled 
all  the  available  chairs  and  all  the  sitting  space 
on  the  cleanly  scrubbed  kitchen  table.  Assur- 
ances were  brought  of  the  active  assistance  of 
several  more  who  were  unable  to  attend.  It  was 
decided  to  organize  the  Fifth  Precinct  Fair-Play 
Club.  Young  Johnson  was  made  president. 
The  secretary  of  the  local  candidate  for  governor 
sent  word  he  would  see  that  notices  were  sent  to 
every  house  in  the  precinct,  promising  tliat  every 
elector  should  be  protected  in  casting  his  vote  on 
primary  day. 

One  evening  about  a  week  later,  three  days 
before  the  primaries,  Alex  was  hard  at  work  over 
a  law-book  and  some  papers  in  his  little  bedrcxim 
above  the  sitting-room,  when  his  mother  ushered 
in  a  well-known  business  man  and  politician, 
Mr.  Merrick,  one  of  the  wealthy  dwellers  in  the 
strip  near  the  water-front. 

"I  have  heard  of  your  good  work  in  politics 
recently,"  said  Mr.  Merrick  in  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  manner,  "and  liave  come  to  see  if  we 
couldn't  fix  up  a  deal  of  some  kind.  Do  you 
smoke?"  He  drew  several  costly  cigars  from  his 
pocket  case. 
"No,  thank  you." 
"Don't  smoke?    Good  for  you.    It  is  certainly 


an  expensive  and  useless  habit.  But  I  have 
formed  it.   You  don't  mind  if  I  smoke,  do  you?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  said  Alex. 

M  r.  Merrick  lighted  his  cigar  with  relish,  leaned 
back  in  his  cliair  comfortably,  and  opened  the 
matter  at  hand: 

"We  have  watched  you  for  some  time,  and  I 
have  been  much  taken  with  your  honest  stand  in 
politics.  It  is  desirable  tliat  such  energetic  young 
men  should  belong  to  the  party  organization,  and 
we  have  decided  to  offer  you  inducements  to 
join  — " 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Merrick,"  interrupted  Alex. 
"I  don't  understand  exactly  to  whom  your 'we' 
refers." 

Merrick  hesitated  a  trifle.  "Well— all — I  am 
not  exactly  at  liberty  to  tell  you  the  names  of  the 
persons  to  whom  I  refer,"  he  said,  with  a  winning 
smile.  "You  know  how  tliat  is.  But  I  represent 
the  machine  in  the  matter,  and  what  I  say  you 
may  depend  upon.  We  can  always  'deliver  the 
goods,'  you  know." 

"But  don't  you  know  we  are  fighting  the 
machine's  representative  in  this  precinct?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  that's  just  the  point,"  smiled 
Merrick.  "That's  why  you  are  valuable  to  us." 
He  sat  upright  in  his  chair  and  laid  a  finger  on 
Alex's  knee.  "We  want  a  live  young  fellow 
like  you  from  this  district  for  assistant  state's 
attorney.  What  do  you  say  to  joining  us  and 
biking  the  place?" 

"Why,  that  would  be  downright  treachery  on 
my  part!"  gasped  Alex,  in  astonishment  at  the 
proposition. 

Merrick  laughed  delightedly.  "Yes,  yes,  to 
be  sure  —  political  treachery.  But  in  politics 
everybody  looks  out  for  himself.  This  is  merely 
a  factional  fight  between  two  wings  of  our  party, 
you  might  say,  and  nothing  injurious  could  be 
said  about  a  man,  even  in  a  political  way,  for 
choosing  to  favor  either  candidate." 

Alex  started  to  reply,  but  Merrick  went  on: 
"There  is  at  times  great  popular  prejudice  against 
the  machines  of  the  different  parties,  but  you,  as 
an  intelligent  man,  must  surely  know  better  than 
to  feel  it.  Every  political  party  must  have  an 
organization — a  machine — if  it  is  to  accomplish 
anything.  It  must  have  its  lieutenants  in  each 
state,  in  each  county,  in  each  city,  in  each  ward, 
in  each  precinct — and  in  each  home,  you  might 
say.  Every  man,  whether  in  politics  or  not, 
lias  his  own  personal  machine,  built 
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"  THEY    BEGAN    TRYING    TO    FORCE    OPEN    THE    DOOR. 


,,,:  oi  rns  Tnenns  in  each 
neighborhood,  city  and  state. 
He  unconsciously  builds  up 
his  personal  machine  all  his 
life,  and  his  success  or  failure 
as  a  man  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  it.  The  party 
organization  is  exactly  the 
same,  only  its  creation  is 
more  deliberate.  I  am  sure 
you  are  not  opposed  to  our 
machine  just  because  it  is  a 
machine." 

"Not  at   all,"  said  Alex. 

"But  we  are  opposed  to  the 

machine's  representative  in 

this  precinct,  because  he  is  a 

thug  and  a  bully,  and  will 

not  allow  an  election  to  be 

held  fairly.     In  our  club  are 

adherents  both  of  your    candidate 

and  the  gentleman  from  the  next 

ward.    All  we  want  is  fair  play  in 

the  party." 

"Very  good,"  said  Merrick,  with 
an  air   of   the  utmost   confidence. 
"We  will   help  you  to  secure  for 
your   precinct   a   fair   election,    of 
course.    But  we  want  you  to  work 
for  our   candidate   instead   of  the 
other.    You  don't  have  to  change  your  political 
faith  or  party,  you   know.    The   organization 
candidate  is  sure  to  win  in  the  end,  and  what 
you  do  for  him  really  helps  along  the  party  just 
that  much.    You  work  for  the  party  and  your- 
self at  the  same  time.    That's   the   secret  of 
political  success.    What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"I  think,"  said  Alex,  wrathfully,  "that  your 
offer  is  equivalent  to  bribery,  and  is  an  insult.  I 
am  astonished  that  a  man  of  your  standing 
should  make  it." 

Merrick  assumed  a  look  of  the  most  pained 
concern.  "Indeed,  Mr.  Johnson,  you  entirely 
misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  trying  to  bribe  you 
in  the  least.  Our  party,  when  it  lias  such  active 
and  honest  young  men  as  you  in  it,  ought  to  reward 
them.  The  managers  would  be  glad  to  give  you 
a  position  as  assistant  state's  attorney  if  you  will 
accept  it.  Your  name  will  not  be  on  the  ticket, 
you  know,  since  the  office  is  appointive,  and  the 
matter  will  not  be  public  until  the  state's  attorney 
picks  his  assistants.  All  that  would  be  expected 
of  you  is  that  you  won't  make  yourself  too 
troublesome  fighting  our  representatives  in  your 
precinct.  No  harm  at  all  in  your  going  ahead  as 
president  of  your  election  club.  Only,  of  course, 
our  men  must  be  elected,  or  we  shall  have  no 
offices  to  give  out. ' '  His  manner  was  of  engaging 
frankness  and  matter-of-fact  respectability. 

Johnson  was  on  the  point  of  ordering  his 
tempter  out  of  the  house  at  once,  but  he  succeeded 
in  holding  back  his  wrath  enough  to  say :  "You 
and  I  do  not  look  at  things  the  same  way,  Mr. 
Menick.  I  can  see  nothing  but  an  insult  in  your 
proposition.  Why  do  you  not  say  that  Blind 
Barney  Ryan  has  sent  you  to  buy  me  off  and  be 
done  with  it?  You  may  be  sure  your  visit  will 
make  me  the  more  energetic  on  the  side  of  right. 
Good  night,  sir."    He  stood  up. 

Menick  picked  up  his  hat  and  cane  leisurely 
and  then  held  out  his  hand  to  Alex.  "Frankly," 
he  said,  with  his  blandest  smile,  "I  admire  your 
stand  greatly.  But  it  is  a  little  quixotic  and 
unfair  to  yourself.  When  you've  thought  the 
matter  over  calmly,  you  will  better  see  your  duty 
i  lurself.  The  salary,  you  must  remember,  is 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  our  man  will 
win,  no  matter  how  this  one  precinct  goes." 

He  turned  at  the  front  door  and  lowered  his 
voice  to  an  impressive  whisper:  "If  Blind  Barney 
the  Fifth  Precinct,  you  will  be  made 
assistant  torney." 

Alex  walked  back  into  his  room  alternately 
angrj   and  regretful,     "lie  knew  how  badly 
mother  and  l  need  the  salary,"  he  said  to  himself. 
Primary  day  came.    The  polling-place  of  the 
Fifth  Precinct,  selected  by  the  machine,  was  well 
over  in  the  worst  section  of  the  district,  in  a  little 
one-storj   building  between  a  railroad  freight- 
house  and  a  huge  warehouse  belonging  to  a 
transfer  company.     It  had  doors  in   fronl  and 
i  and  no  windows,  bul  was  lighted  by  a  huge 
lighl  which  formed  the  larger  part  of  the  roof. 
The  interior  contained  only  one   room.     The 
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building  was  used  as  a  feed  store  and  owned  by 
people  friendly  to  Blind  Barney,  who  had  chosen 
it  for  a  polling-place  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
construction. 

The  polls  were  to  open  at  one  o'clock  and  to 
keep  open  until  six,  but  at  one  o'clock  the  door 
was  still  closed.  Inside  were  Blind  Barney  and 
the  three  election  judges.  Outside  was  gathered 
a  considerable  throng  of  people  ready  to  vote,  most  I 
of  them  representative  respectable  people  of  the 
precinct.  A  group  of  Blind  Barney's  followers 
collected  in  front  of  a  saloon  half  a  block  away. 
The  Fair-Play  Club,  eighteen  strong,  with  Presi- 
dent Alex  Johnson  at  its  head,  stood  in  a  group 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

At  half  past  one  o'clock,  with  no  sign  of  the 
polls  opening,  Alex  left  his  associates,  walked 
across  the  street,  and  tried  to  open  the  door  of 
the  polling-booth.  It  was  fastened  tight.  He 
knocked  and  then  pounded,  but  got  only  laughter 
from  inside  as  an  answer.  After  demanding  in 
a  loud  tone  tliat  the  polls  be  opened  in  conformity 
with  the  law,  he  beckoned  to  several  of  his  men, 
and  they  began  trying  to  force  open  the  door. 

They  had  worked  for  some  time,  and  liad 
succeeded  in  loosening  the  door  perceptibly  when 
it  was  suddenly  thrown  open  and  Blind  Barney 
stepped  out.  In  each  liand  he  held  a  revolver, 
and  he  was  erasing  under  his  breath  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  him  in  his  worst  fits  of  rage.  The 
Fair- Play  Club  fell  back  across  the  street.  Blind 
Barney's  toughs  moved  up  to  within  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards. 

Blind  Barney  set  his  back  to  the  door— which 
was  immediately  locked  behind  him — and  waved 
his  pistols  in  a  threatening  manner.  "The  first 
man  that  tries  to  go  in  this  polling-place  gets  a 
load  of  lead ! "  he  shouted.  A  policeman  who  liad 
been  standing  a  hundred  yards  down  the  street 
turned  his  back  and  walked  away. 

The  Fair-Play  Club  held  a  consultation.  It 
had  little  result.  Alex  Johnson,  with  two  or 
three  chosen  followers,  reconnoitered  the  building, 
and  by  a  long  detour  reached  the  alley  at  the 
back.  The  rear  door  liad  been  nailed  up  firmly 
and  resisted  their  utmost  efforts.  Nothing  short 
of  a  battering-ram  would  break  it  in.  They 
went  back  and  reported,  and  another  consultation 
was  held.  They  tried  frightening  Blind  Barney 
away  and  tricking  him  by  driving  a  horse  close 
to  him,  but  his  supporters  kept  him  advised  of 
what  was  going  on  when  his  wonderfully 
developed  sense  of  hearing  failed  to  help  him. 

Voters  who  liad  come  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Fair-Play  Club,  on  the  assurance  that  they 
would  be  given  an  open  poll,  began  to  melt  away. 
Alex  and  his  friends  realized  that  the  votes  of 
the  three  machine  judges  inside  would  settle  the 
contest  in  the  precinct  if  no  more  were  cast.  At 
four  o'clock  the  case  looked  desperate. 

All  that  day  Merrick's  words  liad  been  ringing 
in  Alex's  head:  "If  Blind  Barney  carries  the 
Fifth  Precinct,  you  will  be  made  assistant  state's 
attorney."  Every  moment  they  kept  dinning  in 
his  ears  and  racing  through  his  brain :  "If  Blind 
Barney  carries  the  Fifth  Precinct,  you  will  be 
made  assistant  state's  attorney." 

Constantly  the  temptation  grew  greater.    As 

the  hopelessness  of  breaking  into  the  polling-place 

without  bloodshed  increased,  the  excuses  Alex's 

mind  revolved  for  yielding  to  Blind  Barney  grew 

and  became  more  plausible.    He  had  done  his 

'  best,  short  of  using  force,  and  it  would  be  easy 

to  abandon  the  contest.     But  that  he  would  be 

|  within  the  rights  of  a  citizen  in  forcibly  resisting 

I  the  monstrous  usurpation  of  Blind  Barney  was 

perfectly  clear.    At  five  o'clock  Alex  resolved  on 

action. 

Alex  asked  for  volunteers  to  open  the  polls, 
come  what  might,  and  four  of  the  Fair-Play  Club 
joined  him.  He  told  the  other  fourteen  what  to 
do,  and  with  the  four  started  off  down  the  street 
'  toward  the  city  hall.  After  going  a  few  blocks 
the  five  doubled  back  and  made  their  way  in  a 
roundabout  manner  to  the  alley  at  the  rear  of  the 
polling-place.  They  went  to  the  big  warehouse 
_  next  to  the  feed  store,  and  secured  permission  to 
open  a  window  and  crawl  out  upon  the  roof  of 
the  polling-place. 

Quietly  the  little  band  gained  the  top  of  the 
feed  stole  and  peered  down  over  the  edge  of  the 
skylight.     Below,  in  the  rear  of  the  store,  with 


their  feet  on  the  table,  sat  the  judges,  smoking 
and  laughing.  In  front  of  them  lay  the  ballot- 
box,  with  four  ballots  in  it.  Huge  bins  filled  with 
corn,  oats  and  meal  reached  half-way  to  the  roof. 
Almost  under  the  center  of  the  skylight  was  a 
pile  of  ground  feed  ten  feet  high. 

"Come  on,  boys !"  cried  Alex.  He  took  a  rapid  j 
run  across  the  roof  and  jumped  into  the  center  of  | 
the  skylight.  Crash !  In  a  halo  of  broken  glass, 
putty  and  splintered  sash,  Alex  alighted  on  top 
of  the  feed  pile  and  sank  almost  to  his  neck.  1 1  e 
liad  scarcely  time  to  roll  out  of  the  way  as  the 
others  came  plunging  after  him. 

Out  of  the  ground  feed  tumbled  five  apparitions 
of  dirty  white,  and  made  a  combined  rush  on  the 
front  door.  The  key  was  in  the  lock,  and  the 
next  moment  Blind  Barney,  revolvers,  followers 
and  all  landed  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  On  the 
way  Barney's  revolvers  were  knocked  from  his 
hands,  and  when  he  knew  what  had  happened 
he  was  sitting  in  the  gutter  with  his  hat  jammed 
over  his  ears.  The  detachment  of  the  Fair-Play 
Club  left  behind  filed  quickly  in  between  the  five 
who  had  captured  the  polling-place  and  the  group 
of  Blind  Barney's  supporters  who  hurried  up. 
There  was  no  trouble. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Alex,  wiping  the  flour  off 
his  face,  "these  polls  are  now  open." 

The  Fair-Play  Club  voted,  along  with  a  few 
others,  and  their  votes  carried  the  day  for  decency 
by  a  handsome  margin. 

Alex  went  home  that  night  white  on  the  outside 
and  sternly  glad  within.    He  liad  won — but  what 
next  ?    Business  liad  been  unusually  dull,  and  his 
old  mother  needed  many  little  comforts.    His 
pocketbook  was  empty.    He  had  thrown  away  a 
position  worth  three  thousand  dollars  a  year.  [ 
The  outlook  was  grim,  but  he  was  glad.    "In  all 
the  crowd  that  cheered  me,"  he  told  his  mother, 
"not  one  imagined  the  size  of  the  victory." 

A  note  reached  Alex  about  noon  the  next  day, 
written  on  the  letter-paper  of  the  big  law  firm  of 
Dennis,  Jones  &  Dun  ton,  and  signed  with  the 
firm  name.     It  said: 

"Dear  Sir:  We  have  known  of  Mr.  Merrick's 
visit  to  you,  and  have  watched  with  great  interest 
the  political  activity  in  the  Fifth  Precinct  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Ward.  We  are  in  need  of  the 
services  of  a  young  lawyer  of  promise,  and  if  you 
should  care  to  accept  a  position  with  us,  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  make  the  terms  satisfactory  to  you. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  you  at  your  earliest 
convenience  and  talk  the  matter  over  with 
you." 

Not  long  after,  Blind  Barney  moved  to  another 
ward,— where  he  could  cany  his  precinct, — and  he 
changed  his  politics.  Owing  to  the  prevailing 
apathy  of  many  respectable  voters,  he  is  an 
alderman  now,  as  every  one  knows.  Although 
his  character  has  not  changed,  his  methods  are 
less  outrageous  than  formerly. 

As  for  Alex  Johnson,  if  his  real  name  were 
told,  you  would  know  at  once  the  facts  of  his 
later  career.  They  will  be  read  all  over  the 
country  some  day  in  a  biography  of  a  great  man. 
And  this  story  will  be  told  with  them. 
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SOME  NOTED  BLIND  PEO- 
PEE  OF  CHICAGO. 


EDWARD  JH.  NOLAN,  MUSICIAN  AND  I 
LAWYER. 

Technicalities  of   music,   the  ' 
intricacies  of   the    law,    and    a 
study  of  wa3's    and    means    for 
the  elevation  of  the  blind  have 
all   come  within    the  scope    of* 
Edward  J.   Nolan,   blind    since 
he  was  2  j-ears  old.     When  the 
Industrial   Home    was    consid- 
ered in  the  Legislature  he  was 
President    of    the    Benevolent 
Literary   and    Musical    Society 
of  the  Blind,  which   originated 
Hie  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  the   home    in    Chicago.     He' 


represented  the  society  and  the 
blind  generally  in  Springfield 
during  the  session  in  which  the 
bill  was  first  brought  up  and 
his  support  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  its  final  success. 

He  was  born  in    Chicago    in 
1894.     When  he  reached  school 
age  his  parents  sent  him  to  the 
i   Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Jacksonville,       where     he      re- 
mainth  until  his  ISthyear.     He 
acquired  an  exce'lenteducation 
and  a  thorough    knowledge    ol 
the  different  systems  of  writing 
for  the  blind.     After  his  return 
to    Chicago   he  began  to    study 

music. 

In  the  meantime  he  preapred 
himself  for  Ins    chosen    career,! 
as  a  lawyer.      He    began  a    sys- 
tematic   study   of    law    at     the 
Chicago  Collet.' e of  Law  in  1892; 
and    was    graduated     in     1S94. 
He  received  the  degree  of    LL. 
B.  from  Lake  Forest  University 
and  was  eonsidered  one  of  the 
I  brightest     members      of       his 
graduating    class.     Mr.    Nolan 
began  to  practice  his  profession 
at  once  and  he    has    succeeded 
in     building    up     an     enviable 
reputation  as  an  attorney. 

For  several  years  he  was 
President  of  the  Social  and 
Mutual  Advancement  Asser- 
tion of  the  Blind  of  Chicago. 
i  At  \  resent  he  is  in  his  second 
term  as  President  of  the  Nat- 
ional American  Blind  People's 
Higher  Education  and  General 
Improvement  association. 

Mr.    Nolan    has   contributed! 
articles    on     different    subjects! 
to      various     newspapers     and 
magazines  of  this  country. 


DR.  KOBEKT  H.  BABCOCK,  AUTHOR- 
ITY  (TN   TUBERCULOSIS. 
V.  hile  music  seems  to  be  the 
one  |  real  resource  and  consola- 
tion for  the  blind,  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this.     Dr.  RobertH. 
Babcock    of    Chicago,    for    in- 
stance,   is    one    of  the    leading 
authorities  in  the  West  on  tub- 
erculosis and  kindred  pulmon- 
ary troubles.     Yet  since  he  was 
13  years  old  he  has  not  seen  a 
beau,  of  sunlight.     An  accident, 
led  to  blindness,  and  lor  thirty- 
six     years     he     has     acquired 
knowledge   in    darkness    with 
almost    as    much    readiness  as 
would  the  ordinary  man    who 

Dr.    Babcock     wj  s    horn    in 


VZ 


Watertown,  N.  Y.,  forty-nine 
years  ago.  He  studied  three 
years  at  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Philadelphia  and  then 
prepared  himself  for  college. 

He  made  rapid  progress  at 
the  Western  Reserve  University 
and  Ann  Arbor.  He  obtained 
the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M. 
from  Adelbert  College  of  the 
Western  Reserve  University. 

Then  lie  obtained  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  at  the  Chicago  Medical 
College    in    1878,    following    it 
with   another  degree  of    M.    U. 
from  the  College  of  Physcians 
and  Surgeons  of  New   York  in 
187  J.     He  was  one    of  the    ten 
honor  men  among  120  students 
in  his  class  of  79.     In  1880  he 
went     to    Germany    and    con- 
tinued his  medical  studies  for 
three  years.     After  his    return 
to  Chicago  he  took  up  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  has  won 
for  himself  a  high  reputation. 
He     has     been    honored    by 
many  medical  fraternities.     He 
is    a    frequent    contributor    to 
medical  and  scientific  publica- 
tions. 

As  an  indication  of  the  suc- 
cess attained  by  Dr.  Babcock, 
most  of  his  present  practice  is 
in  consultation  with  other  phy- 
sicians. In  the  big  down-town 
building  where  he  makes  his 
\  office  he  goes  about  almost  as 
easily  as  if  he  possessed  the 
i  sense  of  sight. 


JAMhS      O  CONNOR,      MEMBER       OF 
LEGISLATURE. 


Another  of  the  ardent  work- 
ers for   the    Illinois    Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  was  James 
O'Connor,  blind  since  1874,  but 
who  has  passed  from  mechani- 
cal engineering  through  some 
politics    and    finally     into     the 
field    of    music.     As     a     Stata 
I  legislator  in  l88o,  and  again  in 
1892,  he  had   much  to  do  with 
forcing   the    building    of      the 
State  institution  for  the  blind. 
He  was  born  in  Lake  County, 
111.,  in  1848,  and  after  the  death 
of  his  father  and  mother  came 
to  Chicago  at  the  age  of  19  to 
take  up    mechanical    engineer- 
ing.    In  1SG9  he  went  to  Louis- 
iana.    In  1873   Governor    Kell- 
ogg   made  him  a  justice  of  the  ; 
peace   for   the    parish     of     St. 
Bernard.     It  was  in    1874   that 
an  accident  with  a  gun  destroy- 
ed Mr.  O'Connor's  eyesight. 


In    the     following     year     he 
came  to  Chicago  and    look    up 
the  study  of  music,   for  which 
he  had  always   had  great   love. 
He  first  stutied  the  violin,  then 
the  piano,  and  harmony  under 
Fael.     After   a    few   years     he 
became    so    proficient    that    he 
was   able    to    play    in    concerts 
and  to  instruct  pupils.     ]Je  lias 
also   composed    a    mi  in  her     of 
pieces  for  the  piano  and  violin. 
After   the    first     attempt     to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  law  for 
the   establishment   of    an     In- 
dustrail    Home    for    the    Blind 
had  failed    in    the    Legislature 
in  188i,  friencis  of  the  bill  eon- 
eluded  that  it  was  necessary  to 
elect  at  least  one  member  from 
Chicago  who  would  be  sure  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  other 
members  on  behalf  of  the  bill. 
At   the    urgent    solicitation    of 
friends,  Mr.  O'Connor  became 
a  candidate  for   the    seat,    and 
was  elected  by  a  large  majority 
in  1886.     The  desired    law   was 
passed,  but  the  Governor  neg- 
lected to  appoint   the    trustees 
which    the    bill    provided     for. 
There    was    danger     that     the 
matter  would  be  dropped  again, 
and  to  prevent  this  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor was  again  elected  in  1892. 

JOHN   B.    CURTIS,   BLIND      LEADER 
OF   THE    BLIND. 


John  B.  Curtis,  supervisor  of 
the  classes  for  the  blind  in  the 
city  school  of  Chicago,  is  a 
living  refutation  of  all  that  lies 
behind  the  similes  of  "the 
blind  leading  the  blind."  Mr. 
Curtis  has  been  since  an  acci- 
dent destroyed  his  sight  at  3 
3^ears  old,  and  yet  he  is  one  of 
.the  most  enthusiastic  and 
helpful  workers  in  the  public 
school  system  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  born  in  Chic- 
ago thirty  years  ago.     lie    be- 
came a  pupil  of  the  State  School 
for  the   Blind  at   Jacksonville, 
and  was  graduated    from    that 
institution.     He    then    took     a 
post-graduate    course     at     the 
;  Universit}'     of      Chicago.     He 
,  has  acquired  a  thorought  edu- 
cation,   his     specialties     being 
mathematics  and  civics.     Dur- 
ing recent  years  he  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  education 
of  the  blind. 

The  teaching  of  the  blind  in 
three  of  the  Chicago  public 
schools  is    apperently    so    sue- 


cessful  that  the  experiment  is 
to  be  extended  to  other  schools. 
The  svstetn   which   was   begun 
last   fall,    and    which    Chicago 
i  was  the  first  large  cit3'  to  adopt 
enables  blind  pupils  to  take  the 
regular   public    school   course, 
but     under     special     teachers. 
At  present  there  are  facilities 
for  teaching  the  blind  only  at 
the  Hardigan   School,  Armour 
avenue   and   Root   street;     the 
Clarke  School,  Ashland  avenue 
and     Thirteenth     street;     and 
the  Arnold    arrangement    has 
put  a  school  in  each  division  of 
the  city. 

There  are  live  blind  pupils  in 
the  Hardigan  School,  ten  at  the 
Clarke,  and  six  at  the  Arnold 
School.  Miss  Edna  Bevans  is 
Assistant  Supervisor,  and  the 
Misses  Levy,  George,  and  Sex- 
ton are  the  special  teachers. 

Professor  Curtis   is    an     en- 
thusiast,  and  under  his  direct-  j 
ion   manual  training   is   to    be 
added  to    the   course   at    these 
three  schools. 


MISS      BELLE     HYMAiNT,       MUSICIAN 
AND    SOCIETY     WOMAN. 

Miss     Belle     Hyman,     as    a 
musician,    as  a  society  woman, 
and  as  one  of  the   most  enthu- 
siastic and  sympathetic  work- 
ers for  the  blind  in  Chicago,  is 
of  more  than  local  fame.     She 
was  a   powerful    influence    for 
the  bill  establishing  the  Illinois 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
and  after  the   bill   was    passed 
she     was     made     one     of    the 
trustees     of    the   institution,    a 
place  which  she  filled  for  two 
years.     This  place  she  resigned 
in  order  to  become    the  corres- 
ponding secretary  of  the  Social 
and    Mutual  Advancement  As- 
sociation of  the    Blind,    a  local 
ciety  devoted  to  the  mutual 
i"t,  rests  of  the   blind    in    Chi- 
cs go.      In  this  she  has    done    a 
great  deal  to  endear  her  to  these 
ones. 
Miss  Hyman  is  the  daughter 
of  the    late  Sigtnund    Hyman, 
formerly      one     of     the      most 
prominent  jewelers  of  Chicago. 
She  was  born    in   this  city  and 
at  the  age  of  1  lost  her  eyesight 
because  of  sickness.      Miss  1 1  v- 
man      studied     at     Ihe      State 
School  for  the    Blind    in   Jack- 
sonville,   111.,   with  many  inter- 
ruptions from    ill    health    from 
to  1884. 


After  her  return  to  Chicago 
she  began  to  study  m  usic.  She 
studied  singing  under  the  best 
teachers  »n  Chicago  and  spent 
several  j'ears  in  Europe  in  voice 
culture  and  at  the  piano. 

Miss  Hyman  is  not   only    an 
accomplished      musician,     but 
she     takes     great     interest    in 
literature   and   the    languages: 
She   has  a  good    knowledge   of 
French     and     German    and    is 
thoroughly     well      read.     She 
takes     a    great    interest  in    all 
matters     concerning    the     im- 
provement of   the  condition  of 
women.     She  is  connected  with 
several  charitable  societies  and 
also  belongs  to  several  reading 
circles.     Naturally      her    sym- 
pathies for  the  blind  are  strong 
and  she  has   always   taken    an 
active  part  in  all  movements  in 
their  behalf.     She  has  hosts  of 
friends   in    Chicago.— Chicago 
Tribune. 


EDINBURGH, 

TTOJ    SCOTSMAN. 


MAY    28,      Dot 

■kSnSSS.?  ^"-frton  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylun 
milla*  ■ RhLk*8  1'ld  at  l,e  As>-lum'  ^<*fc  Craig 
it,  hhp  yesterday  afternooa-the  Rev 
1.    Burns,    chairman   of  directors,   presiding 

faeforv  Jtti  ^f  Th^'  he  th°u^t,  was  a  very  satis 
factory  state  of  matters,   and   it  was  exDe-ted   thr 

-Uiinng   ft   discussion  on   the   minute*  Sf  the   Hour 

in0  with  electricity  was  referred  to  ard  a*  tV 
general  feeling  of  the  memben,  of  the  Board  wut  thai 
such  a  thing  was  advisable,  the  matter  w„  r^it'ec 

boy  W'fc,  wlV£X'?y  It  tLVZ  '****?* 
capable  of  beinff  educMed  $  j£^  he  Wl^  ^U!W 
taken  toward*  W    I'ZT   Yf™  7ore 

THE    SCOTSMAN.    «*^*|f S$pifSl3 

that  there  was  a  °r™t  J!«.i  t  e  ^"  ?w™Joed 
the   natter'  iVZfA    °    %»*o  influence  in 


mn. 


MAY   25, 

ui(,.»i.\G    Di     EirurNBTTECH    n-OTAL     JtStlNTj     ASTXDTfj 

ft. — The  new  buildings  of  Edinburgh  Royal  j 
Blind  Asylum  were  formally  opened  yesterday  after- 
noon by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  accompanied 
bj  Lady  Leven.  The  members  of  the  Asylum  Board 
present  included  the  Rev.  Thomas  Burns,  Mr  More, 
Mr  Geddes,  and  Councillor  Lockhart,  while  the 
general  company  was  composed  of  Dr  Andrew, 
Colonel  Coutts,  Mrs  Sceales,  Mrs  Geddes.  and  Miss 
Stodart.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Lord  High  Com- 

missioner and  party  they  were  conducted  through 
the^worlwhops  of  the  blind  people.  The  distin- 
guished party  evinced  considerable  interest  in  the 
basket  and  brush  making  departments,  in  both  of 
which  they  remained  for  some  time.  They  were 
then  taken  to  the  Board-room,  where  ten  was  served. 
After  tea  the  Chairman  of  the  -Board — the  Rev. 
Thomas  Burns — delivered  a  brief  address,  in  which 
ha  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  Board  to  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner  and  Lady  Leven  for  their  pres- 
ence there  that  day,  and  for  formally  opening  the 
buildings.  In  reply,  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
said  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  be  there  that  day. 
He  was  very  sorry  that  last  year  he  was  unable  to 
visit  the  establishment  because  the  premises  were  out 
of  repair,  and  he  had  to  thank  the  Board  for  the  wel- 
come accorded  him.  The  party  then  adhibited  their 
signatures  to  the  new  and  embellished  visitors'  book, 
their  names  forming  the  first  entries  in  the  new  book. 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  BLIND  AND  DEAF. 


The  general  report  on  schools  for  the  blind. 
and  deaf  for  the  two  years  ended  31st  August, 
1900,  was  issued  on  Saturday.  The  report 
says :  — At  the  Manchester  Institution  a  new 
hall,  class-rooms,  dormitories,  and  swimming 
baths  have  been  provided  in  the  most  liberal 
way.  A  new  wing  lias  been  added  to  the  Preston 
Institution  by  the  munificence  of  Archdeacon 
Rawstorne.  The  domestio  arrangements  and  school- 
rooms are  now  fully  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
institution.  During  the  past  year  the  deaf  have  lost 
one  of  their  best  friends  and  most  able  teachers,  the 
late  Mr.  Bessant,  of  the  Manchester  Insti*"tion.  He 
was  called  away  in  the  midst  of  his  work  just  when 
cireximstances  had  oocuirad  that  added  heavily  to  the 
burden  of  care  and  responsibility  that  his  position 
imposed  upon  him.  He  guided  the  educational  work 
of  that  groat  institution  with  singular  judgmeut, 
neither  obstinately  wedded  to  antiquated  methods, 
nor  too  eager  to  adopt  ««very  novelty.  His  gentleness 
aud  affectionate  care  >V-r  the  ohildran  will  not  be 
forgotten. 
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HALL  REAPPOINTED. 


At  a  business  session  of  the  trustees 
of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  in-^ 
this  city  Prof.  F.  H.  Hall  was  re- 
appointed superintendent  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  to  succeed,  himself.  Mrs. 
Hall  was  reappointed  matron.  Profes- 
sor Hall  seems  to  have  given  satis- 
faction to  all  concerned  and  his  re- 
turn is  an  endorsement  of  his  official 
career  during  the  past  four  years. 
Probably  there  are  few  men  between 
the  oceans  who  are  better  qualified 
to  fill  this  important  position  than 
Mr.  Hall. 
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For  the  dumb  and  blind  so  much  has  been  done 
in  recent  years,  and  with  such  enthusiasm,  that,  in 
the  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  on 
special  schools  and  courses  provided  for  them,  we 
think  it  useful  to  note  some  limitations  of  what  is 
possible.  The  principal  aim  of  such  institutions 
and  of  all  instruction  given  outside  them  to  these 
unfortunates  is,  of  course,  to  enable  both  to  earn 
their  livelihoods,  and  the  dumb  to  associate  on 
easier  terms  with  their  fellows.  It  is  a  wholly 
admirable  purpose.  Much  sympathy  is  attracted 
by  it,  and  the  discovery  that  the  dumb  could  be 
taught  to  speak  without  hearing  Has  in  particular 
appealed  to  philanthropic  feeling.  There  seems  to 
be  no  lack  of  homes  and  employment  for  those  whom 
thisdiscovery  hashelped.  There  is  need,  however,  for 
pointing  out  thatmost  of  them  are  still  unfit,  when  all 
has  been  done  that  is  possible,  to  mix  on  equal 
terms  with  people  who  have  all  their  faculties. 
Constitutional  deafness  often  connotes  con- 
stitutional weakness,  and  the  moral  difficulties  that 
go  with  it.  Some  deaf  mutes  are  epileptic,  others 
feeble-minded;  peculiarities  or  defects  of  temper 
have  also  to  be  reckoned  with.  Not  all  of  them 
can  learn  to  speak,  taught  however  skilfully  ;  those 
who  can  do  not  acquire  a  natural  intonation  and 
accent  ;  and  the  relative  ease  with  which  they  use 
the  lauguage  of  gesture  makes  them  prefer,  almost 
always,  the  society  of  their  fellows.  It  is  plain 
from  this  report  that  both  the  dumb  and  the  blind, 
but  especially  the  former,  cannot  be  considered  as 
out  of  hand  when  they  leave  the  special  schools 
which  redeem  them  from  the  state  of  entire  de- 
pendence which  in  former  times  was  their  miser- 
able lot,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  dumb,  from 
being  often  pests  as  well  as  burdensome.  A 
few  attain  easily  to  independence,  and  need  no 
further  care  :  the  majority  are  too  much  handi- 
capped, and  for  them  it  is  a  question  of  con- 
tinuing kindly  oversight  and  help  as  long  as  they 
live. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  effort  to  qualify  deaf  girls  for 
domestic  service  has,  on  the  average,  been  justified 
by  results,  though  some  of  these  results  are  im- 
mensely gratifying.  In  those  who  stand  to  these 
girls,  or  would  do  best  to  stand,  in  loco  parentis, 
the  task  of  discovering  mistresses  of  more  than 
average  patience  and  tact,  and  then  of  being  quite 
frank  with  respect  to  the  characters  of  their  pro- 
■  tecjees,  demands  unusual  insight,  courage,  and  im- 
partiality.      Perhaps   deaf    girls  are  better  taught 
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some  skilled  handicraft — cookery,  laundry  work, 
needlework,  or,  if  they  have  artistic  faculty,  draw- 
ing, painting,  and  the  various  trades  in  which  the 
element  of  design  is  important.  It  is  an  excellent 
thing  that  the  School  Boards  have  been 
enabled  to  furnish  the  beginnings  of  such  in- 
struction, and  are  readily  doing  so  in  the  larger 
towns.  Both  sexes  of  the  dumb,  so  far  as  they 
have  normal  health  and  character,  are  likely  to 
profit  by  this  new  provision  in  a  measure  that  was 
impossible  to  large  numbers  before.  It  has  dis- 
covered many  who  were  not  in  the  deaf-mute 
institutions.  There  is,  however,  much  to  be  said 
for  enlarging  the  capacity  of  those  institutions  and 
committing  deaf  and  mentally  defective  children  all 
to  their  care.  They  all  need  some  sort  of  special 
moral  training,  lest  the  affliction  make  for  secretive 
habits,  hyper-sensitiveness  or  its  opposite,  selfish- 
ness or  a  too  submissive  temper.  There  is  even  a 
grave  objection  to  admitting  day  pupils  to  schools 
like  the  new  Leeds  Institution  for  the  Blind  and 
Deaf,  namely,  that  the  whole  body  of  boarders  is 
thereby  exposed  to  infection  from  outside.  The 
blind  have  fewer  resources  open  to  them,  but  are 
not  so  difficult  to  deal  with.  Perhaps  the  main 
difficulty  in  their  case  is  an  adequate  provision  of 
cheap  literature,  and  the  intellectually-minded 
among  them  feel  it  acutely.  Books  in  the 
Braille  type  attain  to  incredible  bulk  and  cost. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  some 
system  of  short-hand  for  the  blind  was  not  devised, 
and  such  a  system  was  lately  announced.  If 
not  this,  some  other  will  doubtless  be  found  to  be 
practicable,  now  that  the  attempt  has  been  made. 


THE     YORKSHIRE     POST, 
FRIDAY,      MAY     31.      1901. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DUMB  AND  BLIND. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Yorkshire  Post. 

Sjr,_I,i  your  sub-leader  of  this  day,  dealing  with 
the  dumb  anTTblind,  you  say  "there  is  even  a  grave 
objection  to  admitting  day  pupils  to  schools  like  the 
new  Leeds  Jfastitution  fo>r  the  Blind  and  D 
namely,  tha'tn$ie  whole  body  of  boarders  is  thereby 
exposed  to  infection  from  outside." 

Allow  me  to  point  out  that  the  United  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb,  long  estab- 
lished, is  the  only  one  in  Leeds ;  has  no  school  except 
for  learners  of  a  trade,  and  that  there  are  no  boarders. 
Formerly  there  wa=;  a  home  and  scjhool  for  blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb  children  in  connection  with  this 
Institution,  but  einoe  the  Act  of  1893  was  passed  the 
School  Board  has  undertaken  the  educational  train- 
ing in  their  new  buildings  at  Blenheim  Walk. 

Probably  it  is  this  Board  school  the  writer  refers 
to.-Yours  faithfully,  ^    p     ^^ 

Leeds,  30  th  May,  1901. 
*  *  The  Board  School  provided  for  this  purpose  was 
*    the  institution  referred  to. — Ed. 
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